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H 18 1 ff Sounany, oof 
_ cerning the Bririſh continent planta 


a . in N orth- America, we pöbiel is 


+. 


looſe theets by way. of pamphlet, 


et, feuille 

volante, 01 or los-blad ; which int their nature 
are al es ho and foon loſt ;; but as it is 
gener Il y. well received, . that it may be 
more permanent, we publiſh i it in two lar 
1 . c nd 3; ot 
Vol. I, Part I. contains general affairs, 
Viz, ſome account of ancient and modern 
colonies, the firſt grants and ſettling of our 
continent colonies and Weſt-India lands, 
«vor. J.. 


vp 


| 
| 
| 


* 


jy” the adjoining F Pk nk 8 ſet⸗ * 
tlements, with remarks of various natures. 

Vol. I. Part ii. contains, 1. The Hud- 
ſon s- bay company's ſettlements, factories 
or lodges, and their fur and ſkin trade. 
2. Newfoundland cod-fiſhery. 3. The pro- 
vince of Nova - Scotia; the wütende un- 
der the Britiſh and French juriſdictions. 
4. The ſeveral grants united by a new char- 
ter in the province of Maſſachuſetts-ba ß. 

Vol. II. concerning the ſundr other 
Britiſh provinces, colonies, -or plantations, 
in the continent of N orth-America, VIZ. 
New-Hampſhire, Rhode-Iſland, Connecti- 
cut, Eaſt and Weſt Jerſeys, Penf ylvania | 
higher and lower, Maryland, and 42 
Throughout are interſperſed ſeveral miſcel- 
laneous affairs, ſuch as the natural hiſtory, 
the diſtempers at times epidemical, and 
the endemial diſcaſes in theſe various cli- 
mates, with their paper currencies; as 
alſo ſome addenda and corrigenda, parti- 
cularly, if, by hiſtorical freedoms uſed, 
any juſt offence (humanum eſt errare) is 


given to perſon. or Db: it ſhall be can- 
57 rectified. 


"The 


Vn e wle r, witt Balle b. 0 a 868 
that i in the FOLEY of commodore Knowles 27 


res in the harbour of Boſton, Noy, 
1747, there was ſomewhat of paſſionate 
warmth and indiſcretion, merely in affec- 
tion to Boſton, and country of New-Eng- 
land; his altera patria 3 | but not with ran- 
cour of malice; "having no o perſonal ac⸗ 
quaintance nor dealings with Mr. Knowles; 
therefore from common fame, he (as hiſto- 


rians do) only narrates his peculiar temper, 
| his ſeverity in difcij line, and not fo much 


ne other ſea commanders have 
for tlie mercantile intereſt, by impreſſing 


their men, when he how oht the publick 


ſervice required it: his general courage as 


a ſea officer is not queſtioned; the inſinua- 


tion concerning his perſonal courage, has 
been conſtrued amiſs; the refuſing paſ- 
ſionate challenges from private maſters of 
merchant ſhips, whoſe men he had im- 


preſſed, 'which perhaps might deprive the 


| nation of his ſervice, is no ſlur. 


The writer declares that he had no other 


intention, than by ſetting the affair in a 


firong light, to contribute towards extend- 
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The firſt 4 | 8 eee and 
preſe 1 the Britifh | ſettlements i in n Non xn- 


» 
ws 5 


7 301 erin g. Fr 5 n and Spaniſh ſettlements... in) 
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ban liege 16556? 
5 e Sedliftance. ol hed: does e e aa more 
admit of latitude, for imperfect, erroneous, and 

romantic accounts of affairs than diſtance of 

ue the author, after thirty years reſidence in theſe 
colonies, and correſpondence with ſome inquiſitive 
gentlemen; of the ſeveral governments, does generouſſy 
offer to the public the following collection, done with 


| ſome expenſe of time/borrowed from the buſineſs of his 


profeſſion, and hours of relaxation; withaur any mer- 
cenary, ſordid, ſcribbling view of profit, or oſtentation 
of more knowledge in theſe things than ſome of his 
neighbours, but to —— towards a ſolid certain 
: —— for the hiſtories of theſe countries in times to 
come. The people in Europe (the public boards not 


excepted) have a very indiſtinct e of theſe ſettle- 


ments, and the American ſettlers are too indolent, to 


acipuaint themſelves — Wos r e 


2, 


Vol. . e Deſcriptions 


S Britiſh wr French Szrrixiturs PART I. 


Deſcriptions and bare relations, although accurate and 
inſtructive, to many readers are inſipid and tedious; 
therefore a little ſeaſoning is ſomietimes uſed; where a 
mica ſalis occurs, it may not be diſagreable; it is not 
deſigned with any malicious invidious view. For the 
ſame reaſon, a ſmall digreſſion, but not impertinent to 
the ſubject, is now and then made * * z As Lon one | 


__ 1 ” 
8 E ET. 101 rein 


8 RY 8 between * Britiſh 1 7 
F reach eee in NorTH-AMERICA, | 


Europe between Great-Britain and France; the 
ect- matter of this ſection, is to propoſe a fcheme 
(the more propoſals or projections, the more choice) to- 
wards determining and ſettling the territorial limits, and 
thoſe of an excluſive Indian trade, between Great - Britain 
and France in North-America. The ſcheme muſt be 
Mort, elſe it will not be attendeũ to, and therefore requires 
ſome 9 elucidations, and fore. ſhort mene 
' accounts of things.” 
, Our prin ncipal intereſt is eile French and Dutch 
in their trade and navigation, without diſtinction or par- 
tiality to either. In this preſent war, the French 
ſeems to neglect their colonies, trade, and navigation, the | 
principal care of their late good and great miniſter Car- 
dinal de Fleury; and run into their former romantic 
humour of land-conqueſts. This is the opportunity ww. 
take the advantage of their inattention, more eſpec 5 
with regard to North-America, our preſent ſubject. - 
'The 5 „ 
of Europe, and will, i in a ſhort time, become the ſamein | 
America, if not mutilated at home, and in America | 


| FN off from us by —_ and walls, that 1 is, * great | 
Ill 1 — ers 55 


I 43 A i treaty of e e ee in 
; 2 


in 


* SSA rA 


n 
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115 0 


e TS. 1 is rar 3 arkament. 


allows any ſum extraordinary for that ule, it Late a 


grumbling both within and without doors.) In this they 
have * advantage of us, well knowing, that not only 


private perſons, but miniſters of 1 8 E 
even ſovereigns may be bought or bri the late E. of 


Or -d, the grand maſter of corr N when he gave 


himſelf tlie loose at times declared, That there was no 
<< private perſon or community, but what might be cor. 
< rupted, provided their price could be complied with.“ 


11 therefore becomes the repreſentatives of Great · Britain, 


narrowly to inſpect into the SPL of their miniſters, 


and other great officers in truſt , eſpecially i in making; : 


treaties: with France. The infamous treaty. of Utrecht, 
171 33 was procured by the French court bribing, our c 
5 5 ration; that part of it relating to the Bri- 
ti .be American colonies will in time be their ruin, 
if not rectified and explained. 2. By cuſtom time out af 
mind, they are above, and do upon at occaſions diſpenſe 
with, the principles of honeſty. and honour ; ſuperiority. 


and power 1s their only rule, as Louis XIV modeſtly ex- 


preſſed it, in the device his canon, ratio ultima regum: 
they occaſionally mak 5 — s of the other princes in Eu- 
rope; their promiſes and faith art by them uſed only as a 
fore of ins. which, when the ſtructure is finithed, 
or project effected, they drop; in all public treaties: 
they are gem de mauvaiſe . This may ſeem an unman-· 
nerly national reflection; but, at this time, it could not 


be avoided, conſidering their perfidiouſly exciting a re- 


bellion in Great · Britain, contrary to their ſolemn acknow- 
ledgment and guarantee of the Hanover ſucceſſion, by! in- 


i dung the Higtianden 3 2 rapine and killing of their 


country - 


£4 0 Britiſh hd French srrriruzvrs Paar L. 


Peace; their violating of their guarantee of the prag 

lic ſanction, concerning the Auſtrian ſucceſſion, by inva- 
ſion of Germany. 3. The greateſt and moſt eſſential 
real article is, the largeneſs of their dominions in the beſt 


ihe! into their colonies than we are. In order to preſerve 
membred there, which will effectually, at the _— Es 
prevent their too great growth in America. | 
Louiſbourg being now in our poſſeſſion, there can be 
1 great difficulty in reducing of Canada: at preſent it 
is not populous (perhaps not exceedin ng 12,000 men ca- 
"able of marching) neither is it compact (from the mouth 
of St. Laurence river to its riſe from lake Ontario, at 
fort Frontenac, are about 800 miles;) and the French 


their own dunghill: witneſs, their late behaviour in 


and at ſea. Flanders is their own dunghill, and perhaps 
for politic reaſons, the allies allow them to over- run it, 
it will be to them a chargeable poſſeſſion, and a diminu- 
tion of their army in garriſoning of ſo many towns: 
thus by giving them ſcope, they may run themſelves out 
of breath, that? is, out of men 75 money, and become an 
n 

Epe Beten Ahn Py C being Wits: ould 
be to us an immenſe advantage, viz. the monopoly of all 
the American fiſh, fur, and ſkins trade, provided theſe 
_ acquiſitions could be annexed to'Great-Britain, as alaſt- 


_ abſolutely give the law to France, and perſuade'the other 
to no purpoſe, incur (if not reimburſed from home) an 


ing our colonies, render them more ſlender and weak ; 
we are not enpable of Weng inland countries in a ſhore 


countrymen; their re-fortifying of Dunkirk in time of 


country of Europe, and thereby are become an over- 
match for their neighbours, and more capable of ſwarm- 


à balance in Europe, they ought to be curtailed or diſ- 


(without a pun) are like cocks which fight beſt upon 


Germany, in Italy, their late poltronnerie i in Cape-Breton, 


ing poſſeſſion: but unleſs in the preſent treaty we could 
Powers of Europe to allow us this monopoly, we ſhould 


_ Inextricable expenſe or debt, and by extending or french | 


ma Koa — da... es ES 1 8 


time. 
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time, our European dominions cannot allow or ſpare 
people ſufficient for that purpoſe. The Phœnicians, 


Greeks, Venetians, Genoele, Se. formerly had many 
factories and colonies in ſundry places, but for want of 
people ſufficient to maintain theſe poſſeſſions, they ſoon 


vaniſhed. It is true, the Dutch, an amphibious man- 
animal, though a ſmall people, maintain their ground in 
their colonies : but we may obſerve, they nevet run their 
ſettlements far from their natural 62 ce emu 


the water. 


_ Formerly priority of Aer was ; xeckoneds a proper 
claim. The Cabots coaſted North-America (they. were 
in Canada river) in the end of the fifteenth century. 
Secretary Walſingham, being informed of an opening 


weſterly, north of Non. Virginia (Nova Scotia and N New 


England were ſoon after called North - Virginia; anno 


'I 58: 3z ſent out veſſels upon the diſcovery; they ſailed up 


the river of St. Laurence, took poſſeſſion; of Canada, 
and ſettled ſome trade there. In Queen Anne's mani- 
feſto, diſperſed in Canada, anno 1711, when the expe- 
dition for the reduction of it, was on foot, it is ſaid, 
<« That Canada belonged to the Engliſh by priority of 
ce diſcovery, and what the French poſſeſſed there was by 
« grants from the Engliſh, and conſequently held it only 


4 4 hef, therefore where the poſſeſſors turn enemy, it 


< reverts.” | Quebec was taken by ſome. private Engliſh 


adventurers, anno 1629. 155 was WAND vp by e to 
the French, 1632. 


Afterwards in place of 8555 1 pre:etnption 


of the Indian natives, and occupancy, was deemed a a 
more juſt and equitable title. In caſe of a war, if any 


conqueſt happened, upon a peace, an ut poſſidetis (as is 
the Practice with the Turks and other Aſiatics) was the 
right: but at preſent in Europe, amongſt the civilized 


and polite nations, at the concluſion. of a war, the baſis 
of the treaty, is former treaties (reckoned ſolemn bar- 
gains, indentures, or jus gentium) equivalents in money, 
| ae. ee or ene of territories, for damages 


B 3 received, 


— 


G ©  Britiſh- a French Serriemants PART I. 
received, or ſuppoſed to be received, articles of former 
treaties, explained and rectified, as in our 1 ao caſe 
the treaty of Utrecht, 171 3, ſeems to require | | 
treaty of peace and neutrality for America, anno 
'x656, Nov. 6, 16, between Great- Britain and France; 
in one another's diſtricts they are not to trade, fiſh, or 
harbour (except in caſes of diſtreſs to repair, wood, and 
water) but intquitouſly by the treaty of Utrecht, our our 
corrupt adminiſtration granted to the French the liberty 
of catching and curing of fiſh in the moſt advantageous 
places, On that part of Newfoundland from Cape- 
< Bonaviſta to the northermoſt part of the iſland, and 
te from thence running down by the weſtern ſide to 
, Point-Riche :” there cod-filh are ſo plenty, and fall 
in fo near the ſhore, that the French fiſhermen, without 
the. charge 5 trouble of hook and line, catch them by a 
Kind of gra as our privateers diſcovered when they 
made prizes of Send B rench fiſſi-· traders in the ſummer, 
1744, in the northern harbours of Newfoundland: by 
this unaccountable conceſſion, the French had already 
the better of us in the fiſhery trade, and, in a few years 
more, would have ſupplied all the markets i in Europe, 
and by underſelling, entirely excluded us from the Cod- 
fiſhery, which is more beneficial and eaſier wrought than | 
the Spaniſh mines of Mexico and Peru. 
It would be a vaſt advantage to our trade and navi- 
gation, if, by the enſuing congreſs for a general peace, 
we could obtain the monopoly of the North-America 
Cod - fiſnery; there are precedents of monopolies allowed 
3 ſovereign princes: the Dutch have N 
the ſpice-trade (pepper excepted) of the Eaſt- 
But if the French are ſtill to be allowed ſome mare ü. in 
this fiſhery, let them cure their fiſh upon the Hands of 
the gulph of St. Laurence, and upon the S. E. ſhore of 
Terra de Labaradore near the ſtraights of Belle Iſle. 
+ By the faid treaty of Utrecht, our corrupted court 
gave up to the French the iſland of Cape-Breton, and 
this other iflands in the gelen — St. Laurence, with this 
Pernicious | 


pernicious clauſe, bert to fartify. Accordingly in Cape 


Szcr. J. Hr Noxrn-Amenica, — 7 
? 
Breton, or L'Ifle Royale, was erected the fortreſs of 


Louiſbourg, the North-American Dunkirk, to anno N 
our American navigation and trade; but, by good luck, 


it is lately fallen into our poſſeſſion: as the people of 
New England, from their abundant loyalty to the crown, 


and zeal for the Britiſh intereſt, were the firſt projectors 
and principal promoters of this moſt valuable acqui- 
ſition ;" if it is confirmed to us by a ſubſequent peace, it 
may prove a kind of monopoly of the Cod-fiſhery. New- 
England deſerves not only a plenary reimburſement; 
but alſ6 ſome peculiar favour or bounty from the parlia- 
ment of Great-Britain ; having, upon this occaſion, in- 
volved themſelves deeply in debt, and loſt many of their 
| beſt labouring men, not by the enemy, but by an ill- 
conditioned putrid or hoſpital fever and flux. The high 


encomiums of our militia ought not to give any umb 83 


of jealouſy to the Britiſh government or mother- country, 
that, in caſe of any general diſcontent here, concurring 


with a Dutch or French (maritime powers) war, they may 
caſt themſelves into the arms of the French or Dutch; and 


occaſion ſome difficulty, for a Britiſh ſquadron and arma- 


ment, to reduce them to reaſon. The people here are ſo 


loyal to the crown, and ſo affeftionate to their mother- 
country, that this cannot be ſuppoſed. It is true, the 
King and council of Great-Britain lately ſeem to be of 


opinion, that the colony of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, with re- 
gard to the neighbouring colonies, is too large, and hayve 


accordingly curtailed it, by annexing a large part of it to 
the inconſiderable og ama of New-Hamptfhire, and 
t 


ud 


ſome part of it to the ſmall colony of Rhode-Ifland ; as 


we have never ſettled our line with New-York govern- 
ment, we are told they deſign to put in for a ſhare. 


: Cape-Breton and the other iſlands of the bay of St. | 


Laurence, before the peace of Utrecht, were in our poſ- 


ſeſſion, as belonging to M. Subercaſſe's commiſſion, in 


which he is called governor of L'Acadie and Cape- 
Breton iſlands. He was _ French governor when we 


reduced 


* . 
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p "REY that country 1707 . but by the peace 
30ands were given to the French in exchange for th 


uſt the French then have nothing gs 
By the treaty of Utrecht, the Canada or French line 
with. Hudſor' 's-Bay company or Great-Britain; was aſ- 


lantic ocean.in N. lat. 58 deg. 30 min. to run S. W. 
to lake Miſtaſin (which communicates, by Indian water- 

carriage, by P. Rupert's river with Hudſon's- Bay, and 
by Seguany river, with St. Laurence river at the 
of Tadouſac, thirty leagues below Quebec) and 


rom 


from thence due weſt indefinitely ; this weſt line takes 


Jakes, or inland ſeas. , By this oonceſſion we gave the 
French a ſea: line ſkirt. of Terra de Labaradore (by au- 


Nova Britannia) the better to accommodate their, fiſhery: : 
whereas, if the. Britiſh intereſt; had been in view, the 


1 welt. line or parallel of 49 D. N. lat. ought to have 


been continued eaſt to a little abovs the mouth of St. 
Laurence or Canada river. 1 140 
Hey leagues of Nova-Scotia to the eaſtward, beginning 
at the iſland of Sable; its ſouth {ide lies in 43 D. 85 M. 
N. lat. and from thence in a S. W. line indefinitely: 
M. B. There is no Cod-fiſhery, to the ſouthward, of N. 
lat. 41 D. Salmon, ſmelts, and ſome other north cli- 


— 


ward of this line was 4 mare clauſum. e r 


1 the peace of Utrecht it was omitted to. 7 a line 


Hetween gur colonies and thoſe. of France, called com- 
1 monly. Canada, and. W or Ney France, and 


2 6 TT 
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. Fortreſs {no ſettlement) of. Placentia : while the peace 
Was negociating, Mr. More, of the board of —4 and 

Plantations, was ſo barefacedly, corrupt, when the im. 

| =: of Cape-Breton was re prefented; he anſmered, 8 


certained, viz. from a certain promontory upon the at- 


ort 


A ö ate. Te ws Kos he > 


ence. continued ſtill S. W. to N. lat. 49 deg: and 


in the northern parts of the upper-lake, large as the 
Caſpian ſea in Aſia, one of the North · America five great 


thors who write in Latin, called Terra Laboratoris, or 


By the ſaid treaty, the F rench were not to. fiſh. ithio 


mate fiſh are under the ſame reſtriction: to the weſt⸗ 


Louiſiana, 
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- Louiſiana, Pr 4 north to ſouth ; and the line eaſt and 
weſt between Carolina or Georgia, and the; Spaniſh £ 
Cape Florida claims. In the propoſed negocia 
peace, it would be much for the caſe and quiet 
F to have the ſame ſettled. the age) 
The natural and moſt effectual boundaries 81 She: ae 
tries or territories ſeem to be large rivers, as the up- 
per Rhine divides the French acquiſitions from. ſuo- 
dry German ſovereignties; and mountains impractica- 
ble, as the Pyrenean mountains, in general, divide France 
from Spain, the Dafforne hills. divide Sweden from 
Norway, the Carpach, or Carpathian mountains, divide 
Poland from Hungary and Tranſylvania... The great 
river of St. Laurence, the lakes Ontario and Erie, and 
the Apalachian mountains may anſwer the intended Britiſh 
and French boundary, without any advantage or ac- 
ſition, diſadvantage or loſs on either ſide; but merely 
17 or peace and good neighbourhood. | 
The French-fur-trade, and their ſettlements, are 41. 
moſt entirely northward of St. Laurence river: let us 
take. a curſory, view of the ſouthern or Britiſh ſide of 
this great river, and of the lakes Ontario and Erig, and 
of the Apalachian mountains, or blue hills: all the ad- 
Vantage the French can have, b Indians in their intereſt, | 
or {mall ſettlements fouth of. St. Laurence, is only 
upon occaſion to diſtreſs their neighbours, the Britiſh 
in Nova Scotia, New-England, and New-York. 
From Cape Roſiers, at the ſouthern ſide of the mouth 8 
of the river St. Laurence, in N. Lat. 30 D. 30 M. 
to La Riviere puante, or the Indian tribe, called the 
miſſion of Beſancaurt, over-againſt Les Trois Rivieres, 
are about 400 miles; the barrenneſs of the ſoil; im- 
e of the mountains, which lie but a ſmall 
way ſouth of the great river; the rapidity of the ſhort 
rivers or runs gf water from theſe mountains; renders 
the country unhoſpitable, eſpecially there being no pro- 
per water: carriage for Indian canoes. Here are no Indian 


Aide gertlemente , a5 if in a deſert, no = 
in 
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10 © Britiſh and French SzerLemenrs PART I. 
d to be met with, only 2 very few Indian travel 


lers. In Maſkehuſert's new- charter, anno 1661, the 
claim is kept up in its extent, by expreſs words, To 
4 the gulf of St. Laurence, and Canada rivers.” By 


our laſt treaty with the French, Which was chat of 


Utrecht, 1713, L'Acadie, or Nova Scotia, was con- 
firmed to us; the French commiſſion to their laſt 

vernor Subercaſſe, was from Cape Roſiers to Genc 
river; this river lies nearly in the ſame meridian with 
Quebec, and the head of it not above fifty or ſixty miles 
diſtant from Quebec, the metropolis of Canada, or New 


France. (The mouth of Sagadahoc or Quenebec river, 


lies nearly in 44 D. N. Lat.) Quebec, according to 
M. De PIfle's accurate obſervations, lies in 46 D. 33 


M. N. Lat. From the entrance of Sagadohoc to Nor- 


ridgwag (the head quarters, on Quenebec river, of a 
conſiderable: tribe of the Abnequie Indian nation, our 
= ſubjects, or dependants) are not exceeding 100 miles : 


thence up Quenebec river, almoſt due North, fo far as 


Indian canoes with paddles and ſetting poles can proceed, 
about ſeventy miles; theſe 170 miles, allowing for the 
meanders, or crooked turnings of the river, 1 may be 
computed at two degrees of latitude; remains about ſixty 
miles only, to Quebec, hill#bad travelling. The Nor- 
ridgwag Indians road to Canada is up to the head of 
Quenebec river, and thence, by ſeveral lakes and carry- 
ing-places, to the river La Chaudierie very rapid, which 
falls into St. Laurence river about four or five leagues 
above Quebec: their beſt but longeſt travelling road is 
from Quenebec river to Connecticut river, up Con- 
necticut river, and thence to the river St. Frangois, 
which falls into St. Laurence river, about four or five 
leagues above Les Trois Rivieres. 0 
| To render it evident, that we do not dend to projeft 
any large extenſion of territories inland, we ſhall pro- 


ceed to enumerate ſome more extents in ſundry places 


of the projected line. From Saratogoa, a conſiderable 
Brit ſettlement in the crook elbow- and long falls of 


Hudſon" 's 


r 
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| carried off; it is better expreſſed in French, Point 


| fix leagues to Montreal, the ſecond 


| Stor. I 51 Nonri-Amn n. oy 
Hudſon's river, the carrying-place, to Wood-creck, are 


twelve or fifteen' miles, according to the wet or dry — 8 
ſons; thence about thirty miles to the Verdronken Lan- 
den, or drowned over-flowed flooded lands; thence 

miles to Crown-Point, a paſs near the entrance of 
lake Champlain (Crown-Point is not well expreſſed in 
Engliſh, the er name is Scalp-Point, from ſome 
Indian 'battle which happened there, and many Scalps' 


Chevelure, and in Dutch, Kruyn Pant ;) from Crown- 
Point 100 miles to fort Chamblais, at the falls of Cham 
blais river, near its outlet from the lake; thence five or 
town of Ca- 


nada; in all 2 10 miles from the New-York NY of 


This Crown-Point, not much exceeding 100 miles 
from Montreal, is to this day, with the adjoining coun- 
try, called the Dutch fide of the lake Champlain or 


Siratogoa. 


Obrlaer (a Dutchman of conſequence who was drowned 


there in a ſtorm). We are ſorry that the levies of 
the ſeveral Northern colonies, did not proceed in the 
intended expedition againſt the fort of Crown. point; 


| ſucceſs or not, it would have made ſome noiſe in Europe, 


and naturally have led the Tongreſs to ſettle the line or 
aries. 4 
We haves fort andconſtant garriſon of regular troops 
at Oſwego N. Lat. 43 d. 20 m. near the mouth 


of Onondagas river, on the South fide of the lake 


Ontario or Cataraquie; in the p 


roper ſeaſons, here is 


kept a fair for the Indian trade; loans of above twenty 


different nations have been obſerved here at a time, the 
greateſt part of the trade between Canada, and the In- 
dians of the t lakes, and ſome branches of the 


Miſſiſſippi, paſs near this fort, the neareſt and ſafeſt way 


of carrying goods upon this lake, being along the ſoutly 
fide of it. The diſtance from Albany to'Ofwego fort is 


about 200 miles Welt, 5 doc og 1 or ge. 
The 


ments in che way. 
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12 Britiſh and French SemTLmMENTs PAR I. 


The Apalachian mountains or great blue hills land 
8 elevated in the air, viewed at a conſiderable diſ- 
tance, appears of a ſky colour) are only 200 to 300 
miles diſtant from the ſea line of Virginia, Carolinas, and 
Georgia; the Britiſh people, and ſome naturalized Ger- 


mans, have made ſome good ſettlements at the foot of 
the eaſt ſide of theſe mountains, the waſh of the hills 
rendering the ſoil very rich. This chain of mountains, 


is not paſſable but in very few places with pack-horſes 3 
it runs from the Sennekas country near the lake Erie, 


almoſt due ſouth to the bay of Apalachia, in the gulph of 


Mexico. Sundry deeds yen the Indians to the pro- 
Prietors of the Carolinas do expreſly mention this great 
ridge of mountains as a W. and N. W. line or boundary. 


The CulkEsaw and upper CHERAKEE nations reach 


from the weſt ſide of theſe mountains to the great river 
Miſſiſſipi; at preſent, and for many years paſt, their trade 


is, and has been, with the Virginia and Carolina Indian 


traders, who keep conſiderable ſtores among theſe na- 
tions. We have many trading houſes and ſtores 


along the eaſt ſide of theſe hills, and all the Indians who 
live there are our faſt friends and traders, excluſive of 


any other European nation. The Sennekas, Chouwans, 
the old Tuſcaroras, Cuttumbas, the lower and middle 
Cherakee nations. All our long rivers. reach thoſe 


mountains, viz, Potomack, and James rivers in Mary- 


land, and Virginia, Maratoke, alias Raonoak river, 
Femlico river, Neuſe river, and a branch of Cape Fear 


river in North- Carolina, Peddie river, the middle branch 


of Wineaa 1 in South- Cargling, and the Sealing. river of 


Georgia. 


The paſs FOR cannot. be of any great detriment 
to the French colony of Canada; they have little or no 
fur · trade ſouth of the river of St. Laurence, and not 


exceeding 280 friend Indian fighting men, viz. The 
miſſion of Beſancourt, over- againſt Les Trois Rivieres 
forty men; on La Riviere Puante, the miſſion of St. 
F e on che river of the ſame name, about four or 


five 1 
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five kagues higher,” 160 men; ' theſe two tribes are of 
the Abñaquie nation, and therefore naturally belong to 


the New- England Indians; above Montreal there are 
about eighty men called Kahnuagus, or praying Indians; 
idle lows; who run about the ſtreets of Montreal, beg 


zing with their chaplets or beads ; they are eee | 


from our Mohawk Indians. 
As to our boundary with the Spaniard: oath of Gebi 
gi which a few years ſince. occaſioned conſiderable diſ- 


43 


Putes, and the ſtationing of a regiment (Col. Oglethorp's) 
of regular troops; we -may- obſerve, that ſoon after the 


reſtoration, the crown granted the colony of Carolina to 
certain proprietors, extending ſo far ſouth as 29 D. N. 
Lat. (this included St. Augultine, i in the latitude of the 


bottom of the bay of Apalachia; and by the treaties of 


1667 and 1670, ſeems confirmed to us.) St. Auguſtine 
is a barred piace, no harbour for veſſels, excepting ſmall 
craft, and ſeems of no other advantage to the Spaniard, 
but in time of war to annoy our navigation in theſe 

and to diſturb our adjoining colonies by exciting the 


Creek Indians in their DOUG to rapine, as was 


the caſe, anno 1713. They improve no territory. 
The Florida Neck, or Tongus ſouthward is a barren 


ſoil, not worth contending for. This Florida Shore ap- 


pears to be of no great benefit to Spain, but would be 


of conſiderable advantage to Great- Britain, for the tran · 
5 quillity" of our colonies 3 in rs "neightolirhove;:: 1 


4 is PE ſutling the Boundaries Between the Bri wy 
and French colonies of 3 and Ver 1355 
better regulation of their trade. 1 8 


IT is further agreed and cs; Mar wh ae | 
ries between the Britiſh Hudſon *$-Bay company. and 


the French colony of Canada, ſhall remain as ſettled by 
the peace of Utrecht, 1713. That in conformity to the 
treaty of peace and geutrality for the Engliſh and French 


colonies in 0 anno 1686, French * ſhall 
* 1 r 1 not 1 


not enter any of the harbours of N 8 ace 
ing in caſes of diſtreſs) ſhall not trade or curl fiſh there, 
neither ſhall they fiſh within —leagues of the ſame. il *© 
That the excluſive fiſhing: line on the coaſts of Nova f 

] 

c 
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18 Scotia and eee e ſhall begin at the ſoutherly, 
IM entrance of. the gut of Canſo, and run a direct courſe to 
dee iſland of Sable, comprehending all the banks of the 
WW  faidiftand; and from thence to tun ſouth-weſt indefinitely. 
1 That the inland line. ſhall, begin, at Cape Roſiers, the 
mouth of the river St. Laurence; v up the ſaid river, and 
Catarequia river to the lake Cataraquie or Ontario; along 
the ſaid lake and its communication with lake Erie; 
along lake Erie ſo far as the Sennekas country extends; 
T and from this termination, the neareſt courſe, or diſtance, : 
8 to the Apalachian mountains; and along the ridge of 
mae aid mountains to the bay of Apalachie in the 5 45 of 1 
Miexica; St. Auguſtine and the promontory of Florida 0 
| included. That the iſlands in the gulph and river of | 
St. Laurence ſhall belong to the French, but the navi- 
4 gation of the ſaid gulph, river, and lakes, ſhall be free to 
be both parties. That the French ſhall not ſet up lodges, 
trading-houſes, or factories, nor travel with goods, in the 
Britiſh: American territories z neither ſhall the Britiſh ſub» 
Jects, in French American territories, penalty, confiſcas 
tion of goods: but the Indians ſhall have a free paſſa 
C with their fkins and furs, and return of goods for t 
+ ſame, indifferently, to a market, in both territories. 
That the trade with the Chikeſaw and Cherokee Indian 
71 270 95 Feu weſt of the Apalachian mountains) as 
of many years continuance, ſhall continue with the 
| Rin ſubjects excluſively. 
| N. B. This Section would have more naturally con- 
1 cluded, than begun the Eſſay; but as it may be ſup- 
pPoſed that a negociation for peace between Great-Britain 
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and France is now on foot in Europe, it was judged 
1 ſeaſonable, and adviſable not to „„ : 
die ſhall now reduce the Hiſtory of Britiſh North- | T 
4 America under the following 8 3 C 
9 5 . 
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and French colonies in NogTH- AMERICA, and N. re- | 


gulating their excluſive trade. 
II. Some general and ſhort account of the Spaniſh, 


Engliſh, French, and Dutch 0 N and 


| claims 1 in America. | 
III. Concerning che R nations and tribes, inter- 


| mixed with, u 


nder the protection of, or in alliance with, 
Great-Britain: as a o ſome imperfeet | hines' of thoſe 


called the French Indians. 
IV. Some remarks in relation to the 288885 Britim 


econſtitution of their colonies, i in order to render the ac- 


counts of the ſeveral provinces more ſuccinet. 
V. Hvupson's-Bay og ; their trading lodges 
Gets; and factories ; their undaries with Canada, as 


"ſettled by the treaty of Utrecht, anno 1713. 


VI. NzwrovutbLanD fiſhery ; it is not colonized. 
VII. Nova Scorra, appointed to be colonized in go⸗ 
Feiner Philipsꝰs inſtructions, but hitherto neglected; and 


may be ſaid "(rhe garriſon of Annapolis Rae to be 
as much a French colony as before its reduction; toge - 


cher with fome ſhort account of the iſlands in the gulph 


of St. Laurence, formerly included in the government 


L'Accadie, or Nova Scotia, but given to France by the 
of Utrecht, and lately reduced to ſubjection of the 


treaty 
crown, I wiſh'T could ſay annexcd'to the dominions of 


Great- Britain. 
VIII. And tera Mes”: In the extent of their 


new charter, anno 169 1, comprehending Old Maffachu- 


ſetts-Bay colony, Plymouth ſettlement, Province of 
iction, but not the abſolute pro- 
of duke of York's s grant from Quenebec river to 


river St. Croix in the Bay of Fundy, commonly called 


dahoc. 
IX. New [> EEE chili the northern ſertle- 


ments of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, lately adjudged to che 
erown, and r | to that Province. 1 
8 123 
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| _ the tively ſettled, by commiſſioners with Maſſachuſetts- 

Bay, New-York, pro; Rhode-Ifland ;. and confirmed by 5 

e king in council. CER me . 

XII. Nzw-Yorx, according o their « jvifgnal/line I 

Þ tled with the proprietors of Eaſt-Jerlcy, anno 1739, | 
by commiſſioners appointed by the legiſlatures of. both | 

provinces, and confirmed by the king in;counc = 

according to a diviſional line; ſettled anno 172.6, by 3 5 

miſſioners from the reſpective legiſlatures of New. York 

and Connecticut colonies, and confirmed by the king anc 

council: the boundary between Maſſechuſetts-Bay and 
New-York. colony we muſt defer, as not aſcertained z 

| et Fog the New-York; commiſſioners agreed, 

that the baſis of their 8 „ with Connecticut, 

ſhould be twenty miles eaſt from, and parallel with, 
Hudſon's river; the colony of Ne- Kork (as I am in- 
formed) inſiſt that Houſatonick, alias Weltenhoek, alias 
Stratford river, ſhall be the undary, with Maſſachy- 

5 tts Bay; the neutrality in Queen e k 
. ' New-York and their Indians, and Canada and their In- 
dians, was bounded eaſterly by Houſatonuck riyer-: fame 
of the New-York. politicians, ay, that their claim exte 

to Connecticut river: their line. with Penny lxania is li 

mited by Delaware river, and the parallel of. 43 D. I. 
| ny +: their northern boundary with en wants 0 | 
_ SR. Bing in ſome ſubſequent treaaex. 1 

5 ll. The Easr and Wsr Ts IS >. dif rtinEt 
| 3 grants: the proprietors ſurrendered. 18 government. 0 
the crown, anno 1702: being e . uni ed. 
them under one i or govern R 

XIV. PENNVSVLVANIA. Two diſtinet 
| legiſlatures, but. under dene 1 oa becauſe 
perty of one family: . 
XV. MazxyLany. Lord LEE 5 property We 
cannot adjuſt his line with Fenn S family, as it is not as 
vet * | | : I Vig- 
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If of | 158 by Charter from the Crown, St Croix River & now the Wortern Limits qq Acadie or Nora Scotia. 
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E VI CIxIA; according to their line lately run 
and confirmed with North- Carolina. 

XVII. Nox rH-CaAROLIx A; according to their late 
line with Virginia to the North, and South-Carolina o 
the ſouthward. 
| XVIII. Sovrn- CAROLIN A. The other government: 
the grant of Carolina, being very large, was divided into 
two governments. 

XIX. Gonk CIA. An Utopian property Bi governs 
| ment; granted by charter to certain truſtees. A fa- 
vvourite and AR colony, but hitherto unprofitable. | 


- 


LET: II. 


An introduBtory ſhort account of the ancient and mo- 
dern navigation, diſcoveries, and ſettling of colonies, 


in North-America, diſtingulſbed under the Kaner 
ng beads or articles. 


„ Ax rfe * 
Ageneral view of navigation and colonies in remote times. 


N trade and navigation, as in-all other affairs of an- 
tiquity, we are not to go too far back; in the very 


: remote ages, the ancients did much indulge a poetical, 
= florid, rhetorical, enigmatical, and mythological vein ; it 
ss not poſſible at this diſtance of time and place, to diſ- 


tin guiln between their true and fabulous relations: their 


7 hif tories and all other matters were wrote in verſe, ad- 


. mitting of many poetical fancies Lal. 


{8 a] When we ſay, that the moſt ancient records are poetical, fabulous, 
| allegorical, not to be depended upon for a real, ſimple, true account 
of things ; we muſt except our ſcriptural book of religion, the oracles of 
'Moſes and ＋ TEINS of Canis BIST and Jus apoſtles, al, from its 
Yo. I. C Doubtleſs, 


18 Britiſh and French SzrtLEMENTS PART I. 
Doubtleſs, from time to time, by famine, peſtilence, 
and ſome implacable ſword, whole countries have been 
depopulated, and conſequently their records deſtroyed; 
we find that we cannot, with any certainty, go back ex- 
ceeding 2500 years. From what we may collect, we find 
that China, the Eaſt-Indies, and Arabians, are prior to us 
in trade and navigation; at preſent we have much the 
advantage of them. F Tong 
In the revolution of ages, the ſeveral countries upon 
the earth have been depopulated by peſtilence, famine, or 
wars; and afterwards ſettled from other countries; thus 
the origin of the ſeveral countries muſt be very various 

and uncertain: The plains and overflowed lands, called 
interval lands in New-England, upon the banks of the 

Tigris and Euphrates in Chaldea, and of the Nile in Egypt, 
being very fertile and pleaſant, enticed people to ſettle tem 
in a compact, political, improving manner; therefore our 
firſt certain records of things ſeem to originate there [h]. 
Among the aborigines, the Arabians or Saracens 
have been time out of mind, and are at preſent the prin- 
cipal aboriginal navigators of the Eaſt-India ſeas. The 
Arabian Moors or Mahometans, long before we navigated * 
theſe parts, ſent colonies to almoſt all their ſea coaſts and 


excellency, The Bible or Boox. Here we find ſhips upon the Mediter- # 
ranean, and merchants upon the Red-ſea, as early as the days of Jacopo 
and the primitive Iſraelites. Gen. xlix. 13. Zebulon ſhall dwell at the RF 

Bawen of the ſea, and he ſhall be for a hawen of ſhips, and his border ſhall be 
umo Ziuon. Judges v. 17. Gilead abods beyond Jordan: and why did Dan Wt 
remain in ſhips? 4jper continued on the ſea-ſhore, and abode in his breaches; t 
the original ſignifies in creeks. Our tranſlation of the bible requires to be 
reviſed. The Midianites and Iſhmaelites, who bordered upon the Red- 
ſea, were ſeafaring men and merchants. Gen. xxxvii. 28. Then there 
ed by Midianites merchant-men. | | 3 1 
ls] The lunar eclipſes, noted at Babylon by the ancient Chaldeans, 
are original ſtandards for the motions of the ſun and moon, with their 
ſeveral inequalities for all future ages. The Chaldean was formerly the 
univerſal or commercial eaſtern language, as at preſent the Arabian is 
their learned language, and the Tatin the weſtern ſchool language. 
The Thebans in the Upper Egypt, for the fake of navigation, began to 
_ obſerve the ſtars, and from their heliacal riſings and ſettings, before 
| Canrsr 1034 years, they rectified the year from 360 to 365 . 3 
125 | iſlands, 
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i iſlands, and drove the natives up into the mountains. 
The Arabians and Egyptians, for many ages, navigated 
the Red-ſea and Indian-ſea, We have had Indian ſpices 
in Europe above 2000 years. Suez, the ancient Arſinoe 
in N. L. 30 D. was the barcadier or ſeaport of Grand 
Cairo for the Red-ſea, diſtant forty or fifty miles. The 
Arabian gulph was the moſt frequented navigation upon 
account of the Eaſt-India trade, before the Portugueze 
doubled the Cape of Good-Hope. The Arabians, by 
their ſituation upon the Red-ſea, drove a great trade be- 


tween the Indies and the Egyptians; this was at that time 
the greateſt trade of the known world. It is from the 
Saracen navigation and colonies, that all Aſia and Africa 
2 (excepting the Tartars, China, Siam, and ſome inſignifi- 
cant Pagans) are of the Mahometan religion: doubtleſs, 


for the ſame reaſon, all America, in proceſs of time, will 
"18 The Arabian navigation was and is 
very conſiderable, notwithſtanding there is not one na- 
vigable river in all Arabia. The Saracens and Moors 
had ſeveral colonies in Europe, they were not totally 
drove out of Spain, until anno 1492. : 

After the Egyptians and Arabians, the PHoenicians 
became the principal navigators firſt the Sidonians, then 
the Tyrians, and afterward their famous colony the Car- 
thaginians. The Phcenicians were originally mariners, 
3 who fled from the Red-ſea to the Mediterranean, before 
FF CHrn1sT 1047 years; being uſed to long voyages for 
4 traffic in the Indies, they began the like long voyages in 
1 the Mediterranean ſea to Greece, c. The calamities of 
their wars with the Edomites made them leave their na- 
tive habitations, and jettle upon the Mediterranean. 
They were the firſt who directed their courſe by the 


become Chriſtians. 
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ſtars in the night-time (the magnetical, or ſea- compaſs, 


1th their 


rabian is 
inguage. 
began to 
„before 


ys. 


er Cadiz in Spain, Caſſiterides 


lands, 


nerly the a s a modern diſcovery) their firſt navigation was in long 
-2211ps with fails and one order of oars. 


colonies abroad, viz. Byzantium or Conſtantinople in 


They ſent many 
Greece, Byrſa or the famous Carthage in Barbary, Gadez 
(tin iſlands) Sicily iſlands 
5 and 


20 Britiſh and French SETTLEMENTS ParrTI. 
and Cornwal in Great-Britain, Sc. Carthage, the moſt 
famous trading ancient Phœnician colony, founded 88 3 
years before ChRIST, were maſters and ſettled colonies all 
along the N. W. coaſt of Barbary, in the Inſulæ fortunate, 
or Canaries, and in the Heſperides or Cape de Verde 
iſlands, in N. Lat. 15 D. They had colonies in the Ba- 
leares Inſulæ (Majorca, Minorca, & Yvica) in Sardinia and 
Sicily. Carthage was, for many years, the emporium or 
mart of trade in the weſt, as Corinth in Greece was the 


emporium of the eaſt : they were both deſtroyed about 


the ſame time by the Romans, 146 years before CHRIST. 

The Aſſyrians, an inland people, had no notion of na- 
vigation : by conquering Egypt and Phcenicia, they put 
a damp to trade and navigation: after ſome time, a new 
Tyre was built, and the Tyrians flouriſhed more than 
before, until Alexander the Great, a royal knight-errant, 
deſtroyed the city, and ſold the inhabitants for ſlaves. - 

In the hiſtory of navigation and colony ſettlers, next 
were the GREEKS; at firſt more for war-expeditions and 
invaſions than for traffic. . The firſt account that we 
have of a long ſhip was that of Argos [c], who about 
fifty-three years after Solomon, or 939 years before 
CHRTST, according to the computation of the moſt in- 
genious (I wiſh our language, as the Dutch, would ad- 
mit of a degree of compariſon above the ſuperlative) and 
penetrating Sir Iſaac Newton, in his Chronology of ancient 
kingdoms amended. The Argonauts were the flower ot 
Greece, fitted out to perſuade the nations upon the coaſts 
of - the Euxine and Mediterranean ſeas, to revolt from 
Egypt; they were a parcel of jolly young gentlemen, 
vi. Caſtorand Pollux, Aſculapius, Orpheus, Hercules, 
Deucalion the ſon of Minos, Bacchus's ſons, Oc. 

The ſeveral Grecian republics had their turns of for- 
tune of being more or leſs potent at ſea ; the Cypriots 


were the molt noted for commerce. They ſettled colo- | 


le] Chiron. was the firſt who formed, or delineated, the conſtellations, 
being for the uſe of the Argonauts, | | 


nies 


wy Ho un fu, ra 
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nies in the ſouthern parts of Italy and in Sicily, calling it 
Magna Grecia; this name was afterwards confined to 
Calabria Superior, in the kingdom of Naples; they built 
Z Marſeilles in Provence in France; they had ſettlements 
near Barcelona in Spain. 5355 
Hefore ChRIST 885 years, the Corinthians began to 
ang improve navigation by large ſhips and zriremes dl. 
Z - Thucydides fays, that in the 29th olympiad was the 
27 oldeſt ſea-fight mentioned in hiſtory ; it was about 657 
years before CHRIST, between the Corinthians and Cor- 


1 

_— 9 cyreans of - Corfu. The Athenians (whoſe continent. 
na. dominions were not larger than Yorkſhire) aſſiſted the 
put Corcyreans, the Lacedemonians aided the Carthagini- 
Jew ans (the Lacedemonians were more powerful by land, 
han dut the Athenians were more powerful by fea) this 
ant, gave occaſion to the famous Peloponneſian war, the 
| fſubject of Thucydides' hiſtory : on one fide and the 
gs 1 other, almoſt all Greece were engaged. The Athenians 
and and Lacedemonians diſputed the empire of the ſea for 
we ſome time. 8 1 
out During the inteſtine feuds of the Græcian common- 
* wealths, Philip, king of Macedon, invaded and conquer- 


ed the countries in his neighbourhood, and at ſea en- 
riched himſelf by piracies, and put an end to the Græ- 
cian liberties, His fon Alexander the great, proceeded 


4] The moſt ancient water- conveyance (does not deſerve the name of 
embarkation or navigation) was in rafts or floats, afterwards monozy/z, or 
canoes, cut out of an hollowed piece of tunber, as amongſt the Weſt-India 
"3X iſands, and ſouth continent of America: as alſo bark of trees (generally 
birch) with wooden ribs, as amongſt the inland Indians of North-America: 
Cxſar ſays, that upon his expedition to Great-Britain, he found no other 
veſſels there, but ſmall boats made with wicker and hides ; ſuch may, to 
dis day, be ſeen in Wales and in the Weſt Highlands of Scotland: The 
27 Phcenicians introduced to the Mediterranean- ſea long ſhips with ſails and 
one tire of oars. When war was uſed at ſea, and the manner of fighting 
was to ſtrike their enemies ſhips with their era, or prow (the Newcaltle 
Colliers call it, giving them the ſtern) for a greater ſtroke, momentum, or 
hock, the bulk of their veſſels were gradually increaſed to the enormous 
3 fize of guinguiremes, or five tire of oars.—Ships of war, were by the Ro- 
mans called claſicæ, merchant-men were called onerariæ. 
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to the Levant, and conquered (committed murders and 
robbery) ſo far as the river Indus [e]: upon his return, 
intoxicated with wine, and his youthful vanity from 
conqueſts, he died at Babylon; and his depredations 
(they deſerve no better name) were cantoned amongſt 
his generals in their ſeveral ſtations or commands, who, 
after ſome bickerings, agreed to an uti paſſidetis. 
Next in courſe at fea appeared the Romans, who at 
firft (like the preſent Turks) did only mind conqueſt, 
not trade; but in proceſs of time, finding that the 
Corinthians and Carthaginians, had the dominion of 
the ſeas, ſo as to land and make depredations where 
they pleafed; to keep them within bounds, the Ro- 
mans were obliged to mind the ſea out of neceſſity [F], 
and they were both deſtroyed about the ſame time by 
the Romans; a great wound to trade. 
Julius Cæſar invaded Great-Britain from France in 
very {mall veſſels or craft; they were all built and fitted 
in two months : the Britons, at that time, had no navi- 
gation ; they were reduced to the Roman province, not 
a colony, and continued ſo above 400 years. As the 
people of Britain, at that time, were a ſort of /ylveſtres, 
wild people, like our American Indians, Scots high- 
landers, Miquelets of Spain, or Montenagrins ; all par- 
ticular accounts of Great-Britain may be reputed as fabu- 
lous before Cæſar's time. Upon the ſwarming or emi- 
gration of the northern Barbarians, the Roman troops in 
Great-Britain were recalled to the defence of their own 
country: a party of the ſame northern nations, called 
Saxons, embraced the opportunity, invaded Great- 
Britain in that part of it now called England; and one 
le] The Græcian empire extended fo far eaſt as the river Indus, that i, 


they conquered, or rather made the ſeveral countries pay tribute, or, in 
the modern phraſe, raiſed contributions to the river Indus: the Romans did 
not bring the country under contribution further eaſt than the river 
Euphrates. | - 
D/] At the ſea- battle of Actium, before CHRIS thirty-one years, Mark 
Arthony had 500, and Auguſtus 250 ſhips of war: this was the greateſt 
ſea force that ever the Romans were maſters of. . | of 
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of their conſiderable tribes, the Angles, gave name to. 
the country. 

Pirates in the Mediterranean ſea have been formidable. 
BeiLuM PirRaTICuM is ſometimes recorded by the 
Roman hiſtorians. Pompey was delegated for one of 
theſe pirate-wars, and, in the ſpace of four months (to 
his great honour and glory, as it Is faid) reduced all the 
pirates, 

The Romans with their conqueſts and colonies i intro- 
duced their own language [g] all over Italy, into France, 
Spain and Portugal, where it continues to this day, but 
much intermixed with the languages of the aboriginals, 
and of ſome foreigners, who invaded them from time 
to time.. . In. other nations, which ſubmitted to the 
Romans rather for patronage, or protection than by con- 
queſt (the Romans were, at that time, the general arbi- 
trators of all the known civilized nations L che Roman 
language or Latin did not prevail. 

The Goths, Vandals, and other barbarous nations, 
who ſwarmed from the northern parts of Europe, and 
like locuſts, or caterpillars, over- ran the ſouthern parts of 
Europe, may be ſaid, generally, to have ſuperſeded the 
Romans; they had no notion of navigation and a ſea- | 
trade, and did not in the leaſt apply themſelves that 
way. Of theſe only the Normans and Danes (a ſort 
of pirates) became potent at ſea ; their firſt expedition 
into Great-Britain was about anno 800 [;]. They ſet- 
tled a colony in the north parts of France, and called it 
Normandy; in a courſe of years they made depreda- 
tions and ſome ſettlements along the coaſts of Saxony, 
F landers, Britain, and France; as a monument of this, 


there is to be found on the ſea-coaſts of thoſe countries, 


to this day, blond com plexions, red and yellowiſh hairs. 


(z] The Romans had letters from the G and the Greeks had the 
uſe of letters from the Phœnicians. 

[] The French have been aiming at this for above a century paſt. 

en N. B. By anno — we * mean anno Chr; if, or the year of 


ra. 
＋ his 
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This Norman colony in France called Normandy, (I 


1 2 


lars) in the ſouthern parts of Europe while the Normans 
tavaged the northern parts. The Moors and Saracens 
reduced the greateft part of Spain anno 714, and were 


not totally ſubjugated by the aboriginal Spaniards unti! 


anno 1492 [&]: the Spaniſh blood is much tainted with 
the Moreſco. Sn „ 5 
The next, and laſt, ſet to be mentioned in this article, 
are the ſeveral RREPUBLICES IN ITALY Venetians, 


Grnbeſe, Florentines, Piſans) and Catalonia in Spain; they 


eatried on the trade and navigation of the ſouthern parts: 


and the Hax sE Towns in Germany; they had the trade 


and navigation of the northern parts of Europe. Their 
Intercourſe was generally at Sluys and Bruges in Flanders; 
and exchanged or bartered naval ſtores, woollens, linens, 
c. for Perſian and Eaſt-India goods, and ſpices, c. 
which in part were purchaſed at Grand Cairo, but moſt- 
ly brought over land in caravans to ſeveral barcadiers, or 
ſea-ports, in the bottom of the Mediterranean ſea. 


The Genoeſe had many colonies in Leſſer Aſia, and 
upon the Euxine ſea, and drove a great trade there: in 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, they were in 
poſſeſſion of Nice and Ventitniglia in Italy, of Tyre in 
Syria, of Ceuta in Barbary, of Corſica and Sardinia : 


their families of Doria and Spignola had the principal! Y 
adminiſtration 3 „ 
The Venetians formerly were in poſſeſſion of Candia 
and of all the iſlands in the Archipelago and Ionian ſra- 
in ſhort, their becoming ſo rich and powerful gave 


oO The commanding land and ſea- officers amongſt the Saracens were 


ed Emirs. Mr. Burchette, in his naval hiſtory, ſays, that, perhaps, 


| from thence we may have our deſignation of admiral. 
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L [jealouſy and umbrage to the other ſovereignties in 
Europe, and occaſioned the famous league of Cambray, 
1 anno 1308. | 1 =? 
The firſt diſcoveries made in America were generally 
by Italian navigators, or of Italian extract (Columbus 
in the Spaniſh ſervice, Cabots in the Engliſh, Americus 
veſpucius in the Portugueze, Veruzani in the French 
ſervice, Sc.) employed by ſeveral European princes. _ 
The Hanſe towns were an aſſociation of ſeveral 
trading towns in Germany; at one time they were in 
number about ſeventy; they are, at preſent, reduced 
to four; (there is conſtantly an Engliſh reſident or mini- 
ſter with the Hanſe towns) Lubeck on the river Traave 
the principal, Dantzick on the Weiſſel or Viſtula, 
Hamburg on the Elbe, and Bremen on the Weſer : 
all theſe are free towns with a territorial diſtrict. . 
The Venetians, more particularly, becoming vaſtly 
rich by their trade in Eaſt-India goods and ſpices, ſet 

2 ſundry princes of Europe upon projecting a navigable 
= (conſequently leſs chargeable way, ſo as to underſell the 
Venetians, and out them of that trade) and uſefully 
22 practicable paſſage from Europe, to the rich produce 
oft- and manufactures of the eaſt. This leads to the ſubject 
of the following article. 


LY 255 c 
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f "oa 'Y Indies, China, and the Spice- iſlands. 
pal T is faid, that one great inducement to Columbus's 
JI adventure weſtward, was to try for a weſtern naviga- 
tion to the Spice-iſlands; and luckily, by iſlands and 
a great continent intercepting him, America was diſ- 
ave covered. 1 | 
A s the ſeveral great continents of Europe and Africa 
eaſtward, and America weſtward, lay in the way; the 
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ints, or lands-ends, of theſe continents ; or to find ſome 
racticable ſtraits or thorough-fares in theſe continents. 
Before we proceed, we ſhall inſert by way of amuſe- 


ment, as not impertinent to the ſubject, the following 


digreſſion. 5 

Some Dutch fiſhers miſſing of whales, are ſaid to have 
ſailed in queſt of them ſeveral degrees north of Cape 
Purchas of Eaſt- Greenland, which lies in N. lat. 82. D. 
there was no ice, only an open ſea, but very hollow. 
Whalers ſay, that the farther north, on Spitzbergen, or 
Eaſt- Greenland, they found the greater plenty of graſs, 
and other green herbs; therefore towards the pole it 
muſt be hotter: this ſeems to be probable from the na- 
ture of things: in June, at the north pole, the ſun is 
23 D. 30 M. high, and for ſome months always above 
the horizon; whereas, for inſtance, at London, the me- 
tropolis of Great-Britain, in N. lat. 51 D. 30 M. the ſun, 
in December, is only about 15 D. high, and only for one 


third of its revolution or day above the horizon. 


M. Frazier, a French navigator, ſays, in the account 
of his South-ſea voyages; that on the 13th of March, 
1714, N. S. in returning to France, ſouth of Cape-Horn, 
in lat. 58 D. 30 M. and 68 D. 30 M. W. longitude from 
Paris, he diſcovered ſeveral iſlands of ice, whereof one 
was four or five leagues long; ice is not frequently met 
with hereabouts, and as ice is formed by an adherence to 


ſome land or ſhore, there muſt be land towards the 
ſouth-pole ; but not within 63 D. S. lat. for the extent 


of about 200 leagues from 55 D. to 80 D. weſt long. 
from Paris; becauſe this ſpace has been run by ſeveral 
ſhips, which the S. W. and S. S. W. winds have obliged 


to ſtand far to the ſouthward, to weather Cape-Horn, 


the lands-end of South-America, in 55 D. 55 M. S. lat. 


This is the reaſon, why that chimera or fancy of a 


terra auſtralis is at preſent, left out of our charts or maps. 


If lands are diſcovered ſouth of 64 D. S. lat. they muft 
be inhoſpitable and uninhabitable, conſidering that the 
weather is more ſtormy, and winters more rigid, in the 

EL e high 
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ome high ſouth latitudes, than in the ſame northern lati- 
Nts. tudes; the ſame climates ſouth of the equator, are much 


"colder than to the northward of the equator. _ 
I) he ſouthern latitudes are much colder, than in the 
ſame degrees of northern latitudes, 1. The ſun is an- 


ave nually eight days longer on the northern ſide of the 
ape equinoctial, than, on its ſouthern ſide. 2. The ſun in : 
D. our north country winters is in its perigee, that is, nearer 


1 the earth, than in the ſouthern winters, being then in his 


or apogee. 3. The higheſt cod-fiſhery, according to Capt. 
US, 4 | Frazier, in the ſouthern latitudes, is in 31 D. S. lat. Our 


# cod-fiſhery in North-America (there are ſome ſtraggling 
x cod-fiſh caught more to the ſouthward) extends to Nan- 


15 A tucket, New-England, in 41 D. N. lat. therefore 41D. N. 
ve lat. is nearly of the ſame temper or coolneſs as 31 D. S. lat. 
e- „ 
n, To obtain navigable paſſages, into the Indian and 
ne M# South-ſeas, the extreme north and ſouth promontories, 
or lands-ends of the ſeveral continents above-mention- 
Nt ed, were to be doubled. They are reduceable to four, 
1, Wh viz. 1. The S. E. paſſage by doubling the Cape of Good- 
„ Hope, the ſouth point of Africa. 2. The S. W. paſſage 
n by doubling Cape-Horn, the ſouth point of America, 
c A Magellan's-ſtraits is a thorough-fare. 3. The N. E. 
t paſſage, north of the north cape of Europe, but hither- 
0 to not diſcovered. 4. The N. W. paſſage, or rather 
0 thorough- fare between the north ſhore of America, and 
t the ſouth ſhore of Weſt- Greenland, commonly called Da- 
. vis's ſtraits (to double the north parts of this Weſt- 
* Greenland, has hitherto not been imagined) this has at 
times been endeavoured, in the laſt century and half: M. 


Dobbs is at preſent, in purſuit of it. Laſtly, we ſhall 
mention ſome tentatives for diſcovering thorough-fares in 
ſeveral openings in the body of the continent of America. 
The ancients had no knowledge of countries ſouth 
of the equator. John I, of Portugal, conquered Ceuta 
from the Moors, 1409; Henry, third ſon of King John, 
much in the humour of navigation diſcoveries, by his 
4 | encourage- 
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encouragement, the Portugueze began, anno 1418, to 
range the weſt coaſt of Africa: 1438 Alphonſus V 
took Tangier, and ranged ſo far as Cape Negroe in 16 
P. ſouth latitude [I], and to this day have ſeveral colo- 


nies with territorial juriſdiction from thence to 7 D. S. lat. 


in Congo, Angola, and Loango. Anno 1442, the Por- 
tugueze obtained of the pope a grant of all lands lying 


S. and E. of Cape Bajador on the W. ſide of Africa, 26 
D. 30 M. N. lat. In the reign of Emanuel 1497, Vaſquez 


de Gamma doubles the cape; they had diſcovered this 
cape anno 1487, and called it the Cape of Good-Hope, 
in expectation of doubling it; thence they coaſted along 
the eaſtern ſhore of Africa; from Cape-Negroe on the 
weſt ſide of Africa, 16 D. S. lat. round (the Cape of Good- 
Hope, a Dutch place of refreſhment excepted} to Rio de 
Spirito Santo in S. lat. 18 D. on the eaſt ſhore of Africa, 


Js a very wild and ſavage country, no European Settlers; 


but from 18 D. S. lat. to 5 D. N. lat. the Portugueze 
have poſſeſſions, the chief being Mozambique in 15. D. 


S. lat. and Melinda in 2 D. 30 M. S. lat. | 
From the eaſtern coaſt of Africa, the Portugueze ſailed 


over to the Malabar coaſt on the Indian peninſula. The 
next Portugal expedition for the Eaſt-Indies was drove 
upon the coaft of Brazil, and after taking poſſeſſion of 


it, proceeded to the Malabar coaſt. Anno 1510, Albu- 


kerk reduces Goa, takes Amboyna, Banda, and ſome other 


I The Portugueze in their adventures ſouthward, on the eaſt fide of the 
Atlantic Ocean diſcovered, and are ſtill in poſſeſſion of, ſeveral cluſters of 
Hands; 1. The weſtern iſlands, formerly called Azores or Terceres, ly- 


| Ing from 36 to 40 D. N. lat. about 3oo leagues weſt of Portugal, and 


300 leagues eaſt of Newfoundland ; they are nine in Number. Merca- 


tor, and after him, many Engliſh charts, place the firſt meridian at St. 


Michael's one of theſe iſlands, about 15 D. more weſt than Ptolemy's 


canon. 2. Maderas, firſt diſcovered anno 1410, firſt ſettled anno 1425 


it was fo called from its being well wooded: it produces the Madera 


wines, the ge/iciz of the Britiſh American colonies. 3. Cape-Verde 
- Hands, nine in number, about 160 leagues weſt of Cape de U 
Africa; they were anciently called Heſperides, were diſcovered anno 1440, 
but not ſettled until 1572; the New-England fiſhery bring ſome of their 
ſalt from their iſland of . 


erde in 


May. 


bei, 
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of the Molucca iſlands, and returns home richly loaden 
with ſpices; they ſailed along the coaſt of China. Thus 
during the reign of their good King Emanuel, who died 
anno 1521, they carried all before them at ſea, and ſu- 
perſeded the Venetians in a trade which they had enjoyed 
ever ſince anno 1260. Having purchaſed of Charles V, 
emperor, his claim, as king of Spain, of a pretended pri- 
ority of diſcovery in the Spice-iſlands, they ſolely enjoyed 
without moleſtation for near a century of years the fa- 
mous and profitable trade and navigation to the Eaſt- 
Indies ; as Spain did that to the Weſt-Indies. : 
Henry, king of Portugal, dying without children in 
1580, king Philip, by a powerful army under the duke 
d' Alva, reduces Portugal; he claimed it in right of his 
mother Elizabeth the empreſs; Spain became maſter of 
all the Portugeze dominions and rich trade being in 
the height of glory, after a few years, anno 1588, the 
king of Spain fits out the Invincible Armada (as he called 
it) againſt England. | | 
The Dutch [i] at this time, as revolted from the do- 
minions of Spain, were prohibited by the king of Spain, 


In] Captain Drake, afterwards Sir Francis Drake, by way of the traits 
of Magellan and South-ſeas, or Pacifick-ocean, 1579, in the name of the 
crown of England, took poſſeſſion (according to the formalities of choſe 
times) of the Moluccas or Spice-iſlands, and carried a quantity of ſpices to 
England. The Dutch did not come to the Eaft-Indies until 159g ; did 
not ſee the Spice-iſlands until 1599. Some London merchants, anno 
1600 (ſome time before the eſtabliſhment of the Dutch Eaſt-India com- 
pany) obtained letters- patent of incorporation, and formed themſelves 
into a company; their common ſtock was 72, ooo J. ſterling. During 
the indolent reign of James I, the Engliſh were not well ſupported in the 
Eaſt-Indies, and the Dutch over-reached them, notwithſtanding a ſor 
lemn convention between the Fngliſh and Dutch, July 7, 1619, whereby 
the trade of pepper, at Java, was to be equal; and the trade of the Mo- 
lucca, Banda, or Spice-iſlands, was to be two thirds to the Dutch, one 
third to the Engliſh; the Dutch in Amboyna (a principal Spice-iſland, in 
3 D. 40 M. 8 Lat. the beft Dutch government next to that of Batavia) 
upon ſome frivolous pretext, inhumanly and cruelly maſſacred the Engliſh 
people, anno 1622: ſoon after they ſeized all the Engliſh ſettlements and 
factories in the Spice-iſlands, and have monopolized the ſpice trade ever 
fiance, This violent abuſe, or tranſaction, can never be forgot, and perhaps 
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to trade to Portugal, the only emporium of Eaſt-India 


ſpices and other goods: this occaſioned their endeavours 


to ſail directly to the Eaſt-Indies, and Spice- iſlands: they 
firſt attempted a N. E. paſſage by Waygatz- ſtraits, 


but in vain; afterwards, anno 1595, without ceremony 
they doubled the Cape of Good-Hope, ſeized ſeveral of 


the Spaniſh or Portugueze colonies, got a great footing 
in the Eaſt-Indies, and have eſtabliſhed a great trade, and 


ſettled many conſiderable colonies. | 
Upon the expiration of the twelve years truce between 


Spain and Holland, anno 1621, the Dutch made ſeveral 


fucceſsful expeditions to Brazil (at the ſame time made 
fome ſettlements in Guiana) and got ſome footing there. 
P. Maurice was appointed governor, and reſided there 
from anno 1637 to anno 1644; for want of ſupplies he 
left it and returned home: the Dutch having a better 
game to play in the Eaſt-Indies, from whence they al- 
moſt outed the Portugueze, they gave way in the Brazils, 
and after ſome years the Portugueze recovered it entirely, 
by anno 1660. | 
The following digreſſion, may perhaps be an agree- 
able amuſement to ſome readers. „„ | 
To make ſome eſtimate of the Dutch Eaſt-India, 


whaling, and ſugar trade (which, with their herring- 


is never to be forgiven : the reſentment and reparation has long lain dor- 


mant, from James I indolence, the national confuſions during the civil 


war, the voluptuous reign of Charles II, the ſole application of James II, 


do introduce agpotiſin and popery, and laterly from indulgence and affection 


we bear to our natural and maritime allies, ſo the Dutch are called; at 


this time, from ſome corruption of the leading men, ſome evil ſpirit, or 


ſome abſtruſe myſtery of ſtate, they have, in the preſent war of Great-Britain 
with France, baulked us very much. Cromwel, a very great politician and 
os who, though not legally, yet by divine permiſſion, or as in ſome 
deſignations, divina prowidentia, or by the providence of God, had for 
ſome years the direction of Britiſh affairs, in his declaration of war 
againſt the Dutch, anno 1652, demands ſatisfaction for the Amboyna 
affair, and the arrears of a certain ſum of 30,0007. ſterling per annum, 


for liberty of herring-fiſhing on the coaſt of Schetland, as per contract | 


with the Engliſh court in Charles I reign; Cromwel's war with the 
Dutch being ſoon over, their ſubmiſliveneſs and uſefulneſs to him, made 
hum drop it. | 


fiſhery | 
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fiſnery and carrying, are the branches of their traffic) 
we ſhall inſtance the year 1738 (perhaps a medium year 
of buſineſs) that year arrived in the Texel, for Amſterdam, 
and the ſmall towns in the Zuyder Zee, from the Eaſt- 
Indies fifteen ſhips ; from Eaſt-Greenland, or Spitzbergen, 
ninty-two whalers ; from Weſt-Greenland, or Davis's 
| ftreights, fifty-five whalers ; with ſugar, coffee, cocoa, 
from Surinam thirty- fix; Curalo eleven; other places in 
the Weſt- Indies fourteen. Z - T1 
The Dutch at firſt carried on their trade in the Eaſt- 
Indies, by factories in ſeveral parts; afterwards they ſet- 
tled colonies with a territorial juriſdiction ; they did not 
fully monopolize the trade, until 1635. The ſubſcription 
for a company trade was 6, 440, 200 guilders, or florins. 
The whole trade is ſuppoſed divided into ſixteen parts, 
and the company into ſix chambers, each chamber hav- 
ing parts nearly in proportion to their ſubſcription; of 
thoſe ſixteen parts eight belong to the chamber of Amſter- 
dam, four to Zealand, one to Rotterdam, one to Delft, 
dne to Horn, and one to Enchuyſen : each chamber has 
a peculiar board of directors, called in Dutch Bewind- 
- hebbers ; the chamber of Amſterdam conſiſts of twenty 
directors, that of Zealand conſiſts of twelve directors, the 
other four chambers each conſiſt of ſeven directors: 
The grand affairs of the united chambers are managed by 
a grand council, which ſits at Amſterdam for ſix years, 
alternately; this general council conſiſts of a deputation 
from each of the ſix chambers, Amſterdam ſends eight 
deputies, Zealand four deputies, the other four chambers 
ſend one deputy each; and a ſeventeenth (this council 
conſiſts of ſeventeen) is choſen alternately by the ſix 
chambers, and is preſident, or chairman. 
This company is vaſtly rich, an original ſhare of 
3000 guilders (3000 is reckoned a high ſhare) has been 
ſold frequently at 20,000 guilders ; notwithſtanding 
their great annual charges in building and repairing forti- 
flications, ſhips, ſtore houſes, ſalaries, ſoldiers pay, &c. 
amounting ſometimes to upwards of a million and a half 
85 guilders 
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fiſhery and carrying, are the branches of their traffic) 
we ſhall inſtance the year 1738 (perhaps a medium year' 
of buſineſs) that year arrived in the Texel, for Amſterdam, 
and the ſmall towns in the Zuyder Zee, from the Eaſt- 
Indies fifteen ſhips; from Eaſt-Greenland, or Spitzbergen, 


ninty-two whalers ; from Weſt-Greenland, or Davis's 


ſtreights, fifty-five whalers; with ſugar, coffee, cocoa, 
from Surinam thirty-fix z Curaſo eleven; other places in 
the Weſt-Indies fourteen. 4 NE. 
The Dutch at firſt carried on their trade in the Eaſt- 
Indies, by factories in ſeveral parts; afterwards they ſet- 
tled colonies with a territorial juriſdiction; they did not 
fully monopolize the trade, until 1635. The ſubſcription 
for a company trade was 6, 440, 200 guilders, or florins. 
The whole trade is ſuppoſed divided into fixteen parts, 
and the company into ſix chambers, each chamber hav- 
ing parts nearly in proportion to their ſubſcription ; of _ 
thoſe ſixteen parts eight belong to the chamber of Amſter- 
dam, four to Zealand, one to Rotterdam, one to Delft, _ 
one to Horn, and one to Enchuyſen : each chamber has 
a peculiar board of directors, called in Dutch Bewind- 
hebbers ; the chamber of Amſterdam conſiſts of twenty 
directors, that of Zealand conſiſts of twelve directors, the 
other four chambers each conſiſt of ſeven directors: 
The grand affairs of the united chambers are managed by 
a grand council, which ſits at Amſterdam for ſix years, 
alternately; this general council conſiſts of a deputation 
from each of the ſix chambers, Amſterdam ſends eight 
deputies, Zealand four deputies, the other four chambers 
ſend one deputy each; and a ſeventeenth (this council 
conſiſts of ſeventeen) is choſen alternately by the ſix 


chambers, and is preſident, or chairman. 


This company is vaſtly rich, an original ſhare of 
3000 guilders (3000 is reckoned a high ſhare) has been 
ſold frequently at 20,000 guilders ; notwithſtanding 
their great annual charges in building and repairing forti- 
fications, ſhips, ſtore houſes, ſalaries, ſoldiers. pay, Sc. 
amounting ſometimes to upwards of a million and a half 
guilders 
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uilders per annum. They are the moſt powerful private 
jety in the world; ſome think them more powerful 
than the government of their own ſeven united provinces 
at home in Europe; they have at times lent the govern- 
ment, or Sates general, great ſums of money for con- 
tinuing their privileges; anno 1688, they lent the States 
general 8, ooo, ooo guilders for continuing their privileges 
to anno 1740. It has been thought, that if the Dutch 
(I mean their people of quality and fortune) ſhould, at 
any time, foreſee a certain danger of being reduced by a 
more potent neighbour, they would tranſport their fa- 
milies and effects to the Eaſt-Indies, where they are ma- 
ſters of the ſea : thus, in ancient times, the Tyrians, when 
in apparent danger of being reduced by Alexander the 
greats ſent their wives, children and effects to Carthage. 
his company exports very little bullion from Holland 
(the Engliſh Eaſt-India company export too much ſilver) 
their ſpices vended in that country, purchaſe all the o- 
ther s they may have occaſion for. The Engliſh 
Eaſt-India company, in ſome articles of trade, have the 
advantage of the Dutch; for, in fact, the Hollanders buy 
near half the goods fold at the Engliſh Eaſt-India ſales. 
The ſeat of government for all the Dutch Eaſt-India 
colonies and factories is at Batavia; here reſides their 
governor- general with much greater ſtate, than the pre- 
ſident of the States - general of the united provinces. The 
governor- general is choſen by the company, with the 
8 of the States- general; he is elected only 
or three years, but frequently continued for life; he 
has a council of ſix, viz. The major- general, a military 
officer; director - general, who has the inſpection of the 
trade, and gives orders or inſtructions to all under- di- 
rectors, factors, ſupercargoes, and maſters or ſkippers, 
with four more named by the company. In very good 
policy, they have an independent court af judicature for 
civil and criminal matters, to whom the governor- general 
is ſubject, and by whom he may be condemned even to 
death. Under the governor- general are fix conſiderable 


255 govern- 
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vernm — ach Kao Ns director 
of trade, Fc. beſides ſeveral leſſer ments, com- 


manderies, and factories. This being only a digreſon, 


I muſt forbear to enumerate more particulars. As the 
above obſervations are not public, that is in print, I 


I. A ſhort hiſtory of the 8. W. paſſages from Eu- 


rope to the Mare del Pur, South - ſea, or Pacifick- ocean; 


__ che Eaſt-Indies, or China, and the ſpice-Iflands. 


As the Portugueze formerly claimed an excluſive navi- 


| 989 E. paſſage, in like manner the Spani- 


ed to the excluſive navigation of the S. W. 
, to the Eaſt · Indies. For the better underſtand- 


ing of the affair, we may A prone, obſerve [o]: 


The reaſon why ſeveral princes of Europe endeavour- 


ed other desde thirof the 8. E. U, the Cape of 
God THepe to the ſpice-iſlands, and the "Indian ſeas, 
was as follows. Ever ſince anno 1410, the Portugueze 
proceeded, . with infinite labour and much expenſe along 
the welt coaſt of Africk, to gain a paſlage to the Eaſt- 
Indies; anno 1442, they obtained of 
grant of the ſole navigatio n of ſeas, ind prope perty of 
lands, lying S. and E. of C of Cape Bajador lat. 27 D. 
W. 1 15 D. in cen this includes the 
Hope, and the S8 Mage. 
— *r anno 1493, having Sade! to the Spaniard 
or -weſtern iſlands. (belonging to Portugal) and ſouth 
indefinitely ; occaſioned a diſpute between the Spaniards 
and Portugueze. The Po reckoned the Spa- 
niſh diſcovery of America anno 1492, and this bull, as an 
encroachment upon their right to che ocean, as being che 


[0] In the c of this narrative concerning the colonies from Eu- 
ape Fed m2 E 
miſe introductory accounts of affairs, and ſometimes ſub- 


ly mee r annotations tranſient defcriptions of incident! 
things, which although. in Rar with our intended 


brevity, nor ſtrictly within the of our deſign, be of uſe for a 
Anda, and not diſagreeable amuſement. * 
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firſt navigators of, this ocean; ; complained to Pope 
ſed this difference 
by the limits of a meridian, called, the line of dimarkati · 


on degrees weſt of St. Antonio, the weſtermoſt of 


the Cape de Verde Mands :. St. Antonio lies 25 D. welt 
from London [p]. hb 


As the Pope at that time, and for many years 151. | 
lowing, was univerſally in Europe regarded 


as the ſole 
and abſolute arbitrator, or rather diſpoſer 
ons upon earth; the other princes of Europe did impli- 
citly acquieſce in this fantaſtical, or rather FANATICAL 
diviſion of the globe of the earth (its parts to be diſcover- 

ed) between the Spaniards and Portugueze; and for near 
à century, all the traffick of the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies 
was e . reſpectively by the Portugueze and Spani- 
ards; but in proceſs of time, the Britiſh, French, and 
Dutch have got into their, hands the greateſt part of this 
traffic; gold, ſilver, and precious ſtones exceptet. 


There are three different ſouth-weſt paſſages. 


1. Theftraits of Magellan (it is properly a . 
fare, but near the land's-end of America;) the eaſt en- 


trance lies in 52 D. 30 M. S. lat. its weſt entrance in $3 D. 


S. lat. in all its turnings about 116 leagues long; Cape 
uaad not above four miles wide; at Batchelors river, 
leagues from its eaſt entrance, the flood begins to 
come from the weſtward, and makes a ripling with the 
eaſtern flood. After the beginning of May to the end of 
September, theſe ſtraits are ſo full of ice, with fixed 
Norm welterly winds, there is no paſſing at other 


{p] Cape St. N the weltermoſt point of the Brazils 3 of all 


America) W. from London : e line of dimarkation cuts off 
a ſlice of the eaſtern coaſt of America, now called Brazils ; thus the Rrazils 
ns , not only by priority of diſcovery oe 

(this is at preſent the good title by che lv of a of but » 
LA di- 


antiquated, — Weiden 
wake ae be. E. and W. from this 155 it e 


ſome part of the Moluccas or Spice-iſlands, if the po 
any force or obligation at this time, would fall within Spaniſh 
2 


all domini- 
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times, it is very difficult and tedious, therefore it is now 
diſuſed. Trees grow here to a conſiderable bigneſs ;- 
there are no pine-trees in theſe ſouthern latitudes, the like' 
northern latitudes abound with them [9]. f 
Ferdinand Magellanez, a native of 2 „ not ſuf- 
ficiently rewarded for his many good ſervices in the Por- 
tugueze diſcoveries, offered his ſervice to the emperor 
Charles V, king of Spain, to find a paſſage to the Spice- 
iſlands by failing a without any violation of the 
pope's bull, or of the agreement with Portugal: with five 
ſhips and 300 men he failed from Seville in Spain, Aug. 
10, anno 1519; he wooded and watered on the coaſt of 
Brazil in 22 D. S. lat. he firſt, but in vain, attempted a_ . 
paſſage by the river of Plate; he diſcovered and paſſed: 
the ſtraits of his own name, November, anno 1520; 
he proceeded to the Ladrones and Philippine-iſlands,, 
where he was killed in a ſkirmiſh with the Indians; his 
ſhips proceed and arrived at the Moluccas or Spice-iſlands 
in November, 1521 [7], and ſettled a colony; they load- 
ed with ſpices, and by way of the Cape of Good-Hope, 
in three years returned to Spain. After Magellan's paſ-. 
ſage, it was diſcontinued (being repreſented fo very dif- 
ficult) for many years. Camerga, a Spaniard, is Paid to. 
have paſſed it anno 1539. 5 
Capt. Francis Drake is reckoned the ſecond who cir- 
cumnavigated our globe, or earth, by paſſing the ſtraits of 
Magellan; with five ſhips and 164 men he failed from 
Plymouth, Dec. 13, anno 1377; he paſſed the ſtraits 
of Magellan in September, 1578, after a very difficult 
navigation of ſixteen days; he got much treaſure along 


[4] Here are large trees with a iſh aromatic - taſted bark, formerly - 
of good mad the n is, cortex Winteranus 2 
Magellanica cortice acri; Winter's bark from the name of the firſt im- 
porter; it is not at preſent to be found in the apothecaries ſhops in Eu- 
rope, and the name is transferred to the cortex elutheri, from the Bahama - 
lands, called cinamomum five canella alla tubis minoribus C. B. P. 8 

[r] The Spaniards were ſoon drove from the Spice-iſlands by the Por- 
luguezez the emperor king of 4 having preſſing occaſions for 
money, for a certain ſum renounced ” is pretenſions to RI 

| | 2 dhe 


3 
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the coaſt of Chili and Peru; | ſailed fo far north as 43 D. 
N. lat. the inclemency of the weather obliged him to re- 1 
turn ſouthward; he took poſſeſſion, in form, of the N. W. f 
parts of California for the crown of England, and called 7 
it New- Albion. He arrived at Ternate, one of the Mo- n 
Jucca or Spice-iſlands, Nov. 14, anno 1579, and loaded if 
a quantity of cloves; arrived in England, Nov. 3, 1580. s 
He was knighted aboard of his own ſhip by queen Eliza- * 
beth [s]. His journal differed one day from the account 3 
of time in England [ ]. 0 l 3 


- [5] Good queen Elizabeth excelled in many things, particularly by C( 
1 trade and navigation: ſhe Kuled a ws. * with the Grand ar 
Seignior, with the Czar of Muſcovy, with India, and began our America 8 
colony ſettlements. To encourage navigation-diſcoveries, ſhe knighted 
the diſcoverers ; ſhe was called the reſtorer of naval glory, and the miſtreſs MW tl 
of the ocean. Her expeditions againſt the Spaniards (the Dutch being Tt 
under her protection) gave occaſion to many of our diſcoveries and ſettle- E 
ments 17 — lonres and 1 ies. She 3 may an 1 th 
y b t of incorporation, 30, anno 1600; were 
—— . — their common ſtock was only 7 2,000 /, m 
ſterling; whereas the Dutch Eaſt-India company incorporated by the m 
States · general anno 1602, their common was 6,440, 200 guilders 16 
or florins, being about 600,000 / ſterling, and conſequently ſoon out- did 
us in the Eaſt-India trade and ſettlements. lay 
De] In fact, the Spaniards of Manila differ from the Portu of 
Macao, an iſland near Canton on the coaſt of China, about one day ; the T 


Spaniards came by the weſtern navigation from New-Spain or Mexico ; iſt 
n this occaſions 
a claſhing in their Sundays, and other holidays; and is a demonſtration, 2 


that the ſame identical ſeventh part of time for religious worſhip, feſtivals, Ca 
and faſts, cannot, in the nature things, be obſerved, and conſequently is 50 
not jure divine, but admits of a latitude or variation naturally, or by civil 
I jon : thus naturally our New-England fabbath differs four hours 


forty-five minutes from our mother-country's Sunday, and is obſerved ac- 
cording to the courſe of nature; ſince the ſeventh part of time for teſt ſor 
and divine worſhip, cannot poſſibly he identically the ſame, but muſt differ ſtr: 
as longitudes do. Some other differences in obſervation of times, are not ſtr: 
eſſential to religion; ſome reckon the day before the night, ſome the | 
night before the day, as do the Mahometans and others; the old and ers 
new - ſtyle makes x conſiderable difference in our holidays; they who fol- pla 
low the old-ſtyle in their holidays, are to a demonſtration, in the wrong ; | 
yet Te r ſome of the church of England, and other churches holi 
who follow the old-ſtyle, clamour much againſt the Nonconformiſts, who ay 
the 


do not obſerve their Cliriſtmas, Eaſter, and other erroneouſly 1 
75 . | | 5 pt. 
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Capt. Thomas Cavendiſh (he was afterward knighted) 


e third adventurer and circumnavigator by this 
paſſed, he diſtreſſed the Spaniards very 


ſtrait ; having 
much along 
nia; took an Aqu LT: ſhip; 
iſlands and Java; 

* — at St. Helena in 1 5 D. S. lat. with much booty 


South-ſea ſhore; he touched at Califor- 
touched at the Philippine- 


gh Ha arrived at Plymouth, Sept. 9, anno 1591. 


paniards having found two land- paſſes or con- 
hoods, or viz, The it 

ver of Plate croſs the Andes to the South-Seas, they diſ- 
continued Oy navigation. Oliver Nort, anno 1 598» 
and Geo de ah anno 1614, Dutchmen, 

Sir John N 
the Duke of York, ſail'd from England May 15, anno 
1669 ; was only fix months from Baldivia in Chili to 
England ; he repaſſed the ſtraits of Magellan, and made 


the Lizard June 10, 1671 ; was only one year and nine 


months in his voyage. M. de Beaucheine a French- 


man (perhaps the laft in * navigation) paſſed anno 


12 ; he returned ſouth of Cape-Horn without making 
and 

2. The p 
This ſtrait fes 


cen Terra del Fuego and Staten- 


Faces in bf . S. lat, being five leagues long, eight. 


ſoundings ; from thence they double 
Town ng 
30 M. S. lat. 

Cornelius Schouten of Horn, and Jacob Le Maire of 


Amſterdam, anno 1615, were the firſt who adventured 


ſouth of Magellan-ſtraits, The iſland which makes the 


ſtraits had its name from the States of Halland, the 
ſtraits were called by the name of one of the diſcover- 
ers, the cape was called 'after the name of the birth- 


place af the other diſcoverer. They performed their 


holidays: in ſhort, it would appear to a man of an indiferent 
or void of prejudice, that, in the 0 
n. 


t it with 


e doubled the Cape of Good-Hope ; 
mus of Darien, and from the ri- | 


rough, fitted out by king Carts ras and 


by ſtraits Le Maire and Cape-Horn. 


ſouth lan 's end of America, in 57 D. | 


D 3 circum- | 
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circumnavigation in two years and eighteen days. This 
paſſage has been much practiſed. : bt 
through theſe ſtraits round our globe or earth, is the 
lateſt we have any particular account of; he failed from 
England Sept. 18, 1741, to annoy and diſtreſs the Spa- 
niards in the South-ſeas ; his ſquadron conſiſted of ſhips 
one 60 guns, two 50 guns, one 40 guns, one 20 guns, 
a ſloop or ſnow of 8 guns, 2 victuallers; he had twelve 
months proviſion aboard, 500 marines and invalids, but 
returned to England a ſingle ſhip : of the 310 men a- 
board the Centurien the commodore, when he ſailed 
from England, not exceeding 130 returned to England. 
He was unfortunate as to wrong ſeaſons all the voyage, he 
| fet out too late, was thirty-eight days in his paſſage to 
Maderas, did not leave St. Catherine's [u] on the coaſt of 
Brazil, in 27 D. S. lat. until Jan. 18, paſſed in ſight of the 
Magellan-ſtraits in March, through ſtraits Le Maire, 
he was off of Cape-Horn in the height of their winter, 
with hollow ſeas, and boiſterous adverſe winds (we 
before hinted that the ſouth high latitudes, are in their 
winters more tempeſtuous, than the like north high 
latitudes in the northern winters; thus Cape of the Good 
Hope, although in 34 D. S. lat. was at firſt called Cape 
Tormentoſa, the N. W. winds in May, June, July, and 
Auguſt, being as it were fixed and very tempeſtuous) here 
he departed Bm all his fleet; the Severn, and Pearl of 
50 and 40 gun, tired out (as it is ſuppoſed) with 
tedious contrary winds, diſmal ſtorms, and an over- 
own ſea, left him and put back: ſome of his fleet 


Joined him again at the iſland of Juan Fernandez in the 


South-ſea, which is generally uſed as a place of refreſh- 
ment by enemies and interlopers. He had a tedious 
| Paſſage of 148 days from St. Catherine's to this iſland. 


fil In this navigation, in time of a general „the baiting 
laces, 2 of co hog or- to wood and water, 3 de 

Verde iſlands, the coaſt of Brazil, and the ifland Ferdinando, in the South- 

ſeas, 34 D. 10 M. S. lat 100 leagues weſt from the coaſt of Chili. 


Commodore Anſon's (now lord Anſon) voyage 
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He did not arrive off of Aquapulco until the end of 
January, O. S. the Manila [ei ſhip being got in January 
9 From the weſt coaſt of Mexico he was 109 days 
to the Ladrones (it is generally performed by heavy 
ſailers in ſixty or ſeventy 575 from thence he proceeded 
to Macao, a Po ze ſettlement upon an iſland near 
Canton, the chief place of trade in China; here he conti- 
; 1742 to April following. June 20, 
anno 1743, commodore Anſon by good chance (the 
Manila ſhip might have got into her port, but being 
informed at Aquapulco of Anſon's bad condition, he bore 
up to him to take him) took the Manila = bound from 
Aquapulco:to Manila, about ſix leagues S. E. of Cape 
Spiritu Sancto off the iſland Mindora near Luconia or 
Manila ifland, July 11; he anchored again in Macao road, 
and left it December 13, bound for England. Anno 


[w] The Aquapulco or Manila ſhips, are annually ſometimes three, 
generally two, ſometimes only one; they ſail from Aquapulcothelatter end 
of March, near, or in, N. lat. 13 D. as freeit from iſlands ; have a run of 
2100 ts from Aquapulco-in 16 D. 30 M. N. lat. and 106D. 7 | 
M. W. London, to Guyam one of the Ladrones in 13 M. 30 D. 
N. lat. 220 D. W. long. from London, or 140 D. E. from London 


(their governor is ſubordinate to the Spaniſh Captai of the Phi- 
lippines) the Ladrones, particularly Guyam, are of the uſe of refreſh- 


ment for the Manila or Aquapulco ſhips, as the Cape of Good-Hope is to 
12 — mon agliſh 
- company ſhips— From Guyam 400 lea to Manilas 
(the diſtance is the ſame to the Moluccas or Spice · iſlands) where they ar- 
rive ſome time in June: they ſet out from Manilas for Aquapulco in 
Auguſt, and are ſometimes a to ſtretch ſo high as 50 D. N. 
lat. to.come at the variable, or rather the weſterly, winds. They never 
diſcover any land, but have frequent ſoundings, in the high latitudes. 
They arrive at Aquapulco in December or January ; the firſt land they 
have made has ſometimes been St. Sebaſtian off California in N. lat. 42 D. 
and 133 D. W. long. from London, 444 
n 4, geamally thay naakes Cape St. Lucar the ſouth point of Cali- 
fornia in N. lat. 22 D. 30 M. ſometimes the firſt land they make is Cape 
n 7 — in N. — L. 2 * 
rom the city exico, ir barcadier o uapulco, 1 
much ſilver to Manilas (commodore Anſon ——j— 1,300,000 ir. 
of eight in the Manila prize of 1743, June 20) which purchaſe in Japan 
and China (they have a continued trade with theſe places) all forts of rich 
goods for Mexico. 3 . 
5 15 D 4 1744. 
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1744, April 3, he left the Cape of Good-Hope, and June 
12, made 3p why — Lizard point. The prize money of the 
Manila ſhip, and of ſome final captures on the coaſt of 
Peru, accounted for, was in value 355,3244. ſterling. | 
3. The navigation eaſt of Staten-ifland,. clear of all 


land, givin Cipe-Hor the land's end of South-Ame- 


rica, 2 This is the preſent practice of the 
French South; ſea- men, and is the moſt adviſcable. 
Capt. Sharp, a Buccanier [x], anno 1681, came from 
the South · ſeas to the North- ſeas without making land; 
it was in their ſummer - ſeaſon; Nov. 17, he was in 58 D. 


30 M. S. lat. to the ſouthward of Cape-Hormn, where he 


met with ſeveral land of ice and bard froſt he croſſed 
the equator or line Jan, 7, 

Capt. Woods. Rogers ater pay <a 
dence and the other Bahama-iſlands) with two good pri- 
vateers, ſet out from Briſtol in Auguſt, anno 1708 (his 
| — formerly a logwood cutter, who had 

e and tw¾ice round the 
globe) he wooded and watered at Cape de Verde iſlands, 
at Brazils, end of November, and at the iſland Ferdi- 


roamed; they bees the prev — 
: ey firſt formed themſelves upon — * — 
| Buga all iflends, where —— by _ 


from 
and- that ſoon 
riſque of life. 


8 n the coaſt 
222 from whence, by d anno 1716, 
gland Wiege, fit for Get y, is called } as at 


. parts of Hiſpaniola; the court of France ſent them over 

a governor, and colonized them; this is the igi f 
ſettlements chere: it is true, when the French had the Aﬀeento 
contract for N Spain canſented to their having a lodge and place of 
refreſhment there; by i ul may of encroaching up — 
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; twenty 
ſight of St. Helena April 30, of Scherli iſlands 


Anda Bren ine he contlaind thy N. 
dn Wüst of Besenber, this be en f Hole ths 
ſouth end of California. He took the ſmall Manila ſhip 
Dec. 22. He left California Jan. 12, arrived at Guam 


March 11, left Guam March 22, arrived in Batavia 
une 20, left Java-head Octob. 24, arrived in the har- 
of Cape Good-Hope Dec. 28 ; failed from thence 


April 8, with the Dutch Eaſt-India fleet (they are baba in | 
1 5 in 


fail home ward 


ſeventeen to 


in the north of Scotland July 16, and arrived in the Texel 

E — encroached upon the excluſive trade 

Engliſh Eaſt-India company, they did 

= PREG a RO „until they 
bn pd the Mid wht 

III. Thorough · fares [ y J in the n Alrieitien 

continent fro — rr Ocean, 


commo called from the * to the South-ſea | 


and Eaft- 
1. The ſtraits of n, al diſcuſſed. 
2. Rio de La Plata John Dir de Solis, « Spankacd, 


failing ſouthward, fell in with this river of Plate anno 


1515 3 the name was occaſioned by the firſt ſilver from 
Peru down this river (the native I call this 
country Paraguay) they went up the river ſo far as was 
— — wary Bey crete by land to the country 
that afforded fo much ſilver and gold, and made returns 
of it. Garcias, a Portugueze, was up this river anno 
1524; he was cut off by the Indians. Sebaſtian Cabot, 
in the king of Spain's ſervice anno 1525, failed 200 
leagues up the river of Plate. Anno 1535, Don Pedro 


This was deſigned 
{Th wes denote th 2 we 
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de Mendoza, with twelys.ſhips, Went up this riyer;-he 
left ſome forces there, they conquered-the country to the 
mines of Potoſi, * town of La Plata, 500 leagues 
from their firſt ſettlements; the Spaniards did not begin 
to work the mines of Potoſi, until anno 1349. Buenos 
Ayres is fifty leagues up from the mouth of the river of 
Plate; one branch of this river is called Paraguay; here is 
the famous country Tucuman of the Jeſuits ; the Jeſuits 
having, in ſome degree, civilized the native Indians, they 
divided it into diſtricts or miſſions, under the direction of 
the Jeſuits to this: day. St. Jago, in 29 D. S. Lat. is 
the capital of the Jeſuits country. At preſent there is a 
good land communication from the-viver of Plate to Peru 
and Chili, fo that the Aſſiento Negroes are conveyed from 
Buenos Ayres to Peru and Chili: the road paſſes through 
La Plata (the great river comes near to it) in 21 D. 
S. lat. the capital of the audience of Los Chercas in 
Peru: the ſilver mines of Potoſi and Porco are in its 
— V ⅛ryVLL n nn 
3. The river of Amazons [z]. Its mouth lies near 
the line or equinoctial, it is of a very long courſe, about 
1800 leagues (it is the largeſt river upon earth) from its 
many windings and bad navigation, it is relinquiſhed as 
a thorough-fare. Gonzalo Pizarro (brother to the fa- 
mous Pizarro) governor, of Quito in Peru, anno '1 540, 
with a ſmall army crofled the Andes, and fell down this 
river in queſt of gold; here he built a brigantine which 
failed down the river, which went home to Spain by the 
eaſt or north-ſea ; Pizarro. himſelf. returned. by land to 
Quito, he found no gold. Father d'Acuna from Quito 
went down this river, and by the Eaſt ſea to Spain, and 
publiſhed an account of the country. The Spaniards 
endeavoured a ſettlement upon the river, anno 1554, but 


[x] Bacchus, when he conquered Thrace, had a corps of Libyan wo- 
men in his army, called Amazons; Minerva was their leader. Upon a 
Spaniſh expedition this way, a number of Ri their 
| huſbands, upon this river, oppoſed the Spaniards; this was the occaſion 

of the river being ſo called. £4 2 21 3 ul + 8 * 5 : oy 1 
n ; 2 ſoon | 
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SxzcT. II. in NorTH-AMERICA. / 


F.: 
ſoon relinquiſhed it, By the peace of Utrecht, France 
(the French have ſome ſmall ſettlements in Guiana, north 
of this river) renounces both ſides. of the river of Ama- 
zons, and the navigation thereof. 5 
4. The river Oronoque. Its mouth lies in about 9 D. 
N. L. by this river no thorough- fare ever was effected; 
it is the ſouth- eaſterly boundary of the Spaniſh ſettle. 
ents on the eaſt or north ſea of America: St. Thomas 
is the only ſettlement the Spaniards have ſouth-eaſt of 


this river; ſome New-England privateers, in the begin- 


ning of the preſent Spaniſh war, made ſome attempts 
upon this place. Sir Walter Raleigh [a] took poſſeſſion 
of the country of Guiana [5], anno 1595, for the crown 


of England, 


[a] Sir Water Raleigh, for himſelf and aſſociates or aſſigns, anno 2584, 
obtained a patent from the crown of England, —— and Re 
ing lands in America, not actually in poſſeſſion of any chri prince. 
His firſt ſettlement was at Roanoke in North- Carolina, and encouraged ad- 
venturers to plant ſome of thoſe lands now called Virginia: but his whim 
after metals, minerals, and precious ſtones, was the reaſon of his neglect of 
ſettlements. He was fitted out by queen Elizabeth, anno 1592, to annoy 
the Spaniards (Drake and Hawkins were fitted out, anno 159 , upon the 
ſame account; they both died in the Weſt- Indies) he neg] 24 his ad ven- 
tures to Virginia, and made three unſucceſsful voyages up the river Oro- 
noque, in queſt of metals and precious ſtones : he was told (as it is ſaid) 
and was fo credulous as to believe, that, in that country gold was ſo plenty 
as to be heaped up like firewood. In the N king James the 
firſt's reign, he was convicted and condemned to die Ge a conſpiracy 3 was 
reprieved from time to time; and aſter being kept priſoner in the tower 
twelve years, he propoſes to find gold mines in Sales and, notwith- 
ſtanding his being under ſentence of death, was fitted out, but returned re 
inſeta. Gundamar, the Spaniſh ambaſſador at the court of England, in 
the name of the court of Spain, clamoured and ſtrongly complained of 
the infraction of peace ab; pore to make an atonement, Sir Walter 
was the ſacrifice, and his former ſentence of death was allowed to take 
place; he was executed anno 1618. AER | 

5] The country of Guiana lies between the rivers Oronoque and 
Amazons : the Spaniards to the northward, and Portugueze to the ſouth- 
ward, but have no footing here. Its ſouthern parts have ſome ſmall 
French ſettlements, Cayenne, &c. the Engliſh ſettled the middle part, 
called Surinam ; the Dutch took it from the Engliſh in the beginning of 
king Charles the ſecond's reign, in it was quit- claimed to the Dutch 
by the peace of Breda, anno 1667, in exchange for the Dutch quit-claim- 


The 
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F. The gulph of Mexico and iſthmus of Darlen. 
Vaſco Numes de Balboa, with 290 men, anno 1513, was 


the firſt who croſſed this iſthmus, and diſcovered the 


South-ſea in 8 D. 30 M. N. Lat. between Porto- Bello 
and Carthagena; at this place the iſthmus is about one 
2 wide. This Vaſco received no benefit by this 

diſcovery, being ſoon ſuperſeded by Padracias, who was, 
by the court of Spain, appointed vice-roy of Panama, 
originally and at that time capital of the South - ſea 
Spaniſh colonies: there is a great ridge af mountains, or 
rather of many diſtinct hills running along this iſthmus, 
into the gulph of Darien; there come from the moun- 


tains many rivers, which formerly afforded much gold 


duſt or grains; this was 1 inducement to that 


romantic, ill-contrived, badly executed, and therefore 
ſhort-lived Scots ſettlement here, called the Darien or 
Caledonia e] company, anno 1699, | 


ing to the Engliſh their colony of New-Netherland, now called Neu- 


York ; the Dutch ſettled its northern parts of Eſquibe Barbice, &'c. Sir 


Walter Raleigh, anno 1595, had taken poſſeſſion of the whole country for 
142 ngland. , 8 | 

e] Anno 1695, by an act of the Scots parliament, foreigners, 
ALT Is and, with a joi Nager | ſucceſſion, 
were Incorp by the name of company of d, trading to 
Africa and the Indies. One half at leaſt of the ſtock, to belong to 
Scotiſh-men reſiding in Scotland ; not any one ſubſcription leſs than 100 /. 
and not exceeding 3000 /. ſterling : to plant colonies, to build forts, &c. 
in any part of Aſia, Africa, and America, with conſent of the natives and 


inhabitants thereof, and not poſſeſſed by any E ſovereign ; with 
an excluſive trade, but may . | 


Africa, and America, for -one years. The company to have the 
juriſdiction in their own colonies, where they may im datics, cuſtoms, 
Oc. Their trade in Scotland to be exempted from all duties for twenty- 
one years. All concerned in the company are declared free Denizens of 
Scotland. For form's fake king Willam did grant to the company letters 
patent _— to this act. By the intereſt of ſome gentlemen deeply 
concerned, the parliament in the ſame ſeffions paſſed an ct, of bad conſe- 
quence, impowering the managers for hs, companies incorporate os 
collegiate, io inveſt any part of their ſtock in this company. = wes 
They began to ſettle at Darien 1699 ; the faid att and letters patent 

| were rectifed by a Scots act of parliament anno 1701 ; and when the 
affair laboured much, by an act of queen Anne in a Scots parliament, anno 

5 Anno 


and French Puſillanimity and cowardice, and of the Briuſh temerity and 
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Anno 1680, ſome of the buccaniers went up the gulph 


| or river of Darien, and from thence, by a ſhort land- 


ge to St. Maria, in the bay. of Panama : ſome buc- 
caniers returned the ſame way to the north ſea. At 
ſome diftance to the weſtward, ſix leagues is Nombre de 
Dios, (nomen Det) eighteen leagues from Panama; here 
the galleons formerly loaded, but becauſe of the fickly 


air here and in the gulph of Darien, they were both re- 


linquiſhed by the Spaniards; this is the narroweſt place 


of the neck: negroes from Jamaica, interlopers, have car- 


ried letters of advice from Nombre de Dios to Panama, 
and brought back, anſwers in thirty-ſix hours. Six 
leagues welt from Nombre de Dios is Porto-Bello[d]; it 


= all perſons and ſhi natives and foreigners, trading to their colo- 
nies permiſſion of the company, and returning to Scotland, are in- 
led with M prin and immunities of the company. 

The proje& of g a colony at Darien, well deſerves the name of a 
Scots Fol LY: a country under ſubjection to * at that time in 
with us, and upon any emergency by a fleet from Spain, of 
ſwallowing them up; ade its being inhoſpitable Res, fi its unhealthful- 
neſs. If inſtead of this they had of Spain an Aﬀiento Negro 
contract, with an annual dry-goods ſhip; if they followed a factory trade to 
China, to the bay of Bengal, to Hegly river, to Arabia, &c. perhaps it 
might have turned to ſome account; they ſoon were in a ruinous con- 
n PORIED 1004 ſtock fold 

ug 
As good ſometimes comes out of evil and folly, it happened fo in this 
inſtance : many of the Scots members of the union parliament and their 
friends were concerned and involved in this company; the happy union 
was much promoted by inferting a clauſe in the articles of union, that all 
Crd ould be repaid her with 5 per cent. from the tune 
of paying in their money y 1, 1701; the whole amounted to 
23,288 U. uad En whew id out "of the en ſterling, equivalent 
money granted by to Scotland, for that of the iſh pub- 
lic de — Coal Ae g the s and exciſe of Scot- 
land to an 3 England; the malecontents of Scotland 
called this, the — a 

[4] okay Lhe by a mall ſquadron under the command of 
admiral Vernon, November anno 1739, much to his credit and the ho- 
nour of. the Britiſh nation. Porto Bells taken from the Spaniards, 
and Lodiſbourg on Cape-Breton from the French, are the moſt ce- 
lebrated exploits this war, of the Britiſh people from home and in 
America : perhaps the moſt remarkable inſtances in hiftory of the Spaniſh 


— 
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is the north ſea barcadier of Panama, about twenty 
leagues diſtant, and the fair for the Spaniſh galleons and' 
the Britiſh South-ſea annual ſhip. A few leagues weſt 
of Porto-Bello is the river Chagre (here Vernon, anno 
1740, ſeized the Spaniſh factory, and carried off goods 
to the value of 70,0007. ſterling) from the head of their 
river is the ſhorteſt land-carriage to Panama, not exceed- 
Eo og o . 
5. The early adventurers to America; where they found 
any large opening or inlet, they had ſome ſmall hopes of 
2 thorough- fare to the South-ſeas, but proceeding only a 
ſmall way, they were baulked: thus it happened in Cheſe- 
peak-Bay of Virginia, in Hudſon's river of New-York, 
in St. Laurence's river of Canada the longeſt and largeſt 
of theſe inlets : John Cartier, a Frenchman, anno 1535, 
failed up the gulph and river of St. Laurence fo far as 
Montreal in Canada. Sir Humphry Gilbert from Eng- 
land, hearing of a ſtrait north of Virginia (New-Eng- 
land and Nova Scotia were at that time comprehended 
in the denomination of Virginia) imagined, it might be 
a thorough-fare to the Eaſt-Indies ; he failed up the 
Iph and river of St. Laurence anno 1583, and took 
policſſion for the crown of Englaad. ] 
6. The next and laſt thorough - fare northward, is 
Davis's-ſtraits; but as this is a very wide opening, or 
rather ſea, dividing North-America from a northern 
diſtinct continent called Weſt- Greenland or New- Den- 
mark, we muſt refer it to the paragraphs of a north- 
weſt paſſage, and the ſection of Hudſon's- Bay lodges 


bravery. The Cuba and C y chargeable, but ineffeQual late 
expeditions, are notorious inſtances of a miniſtry (from corruption or to 
humour the populace) wantonly playing away men and money ; particu- 
larly, their unnatural and barbarous demand of ſome thouſands of able 
men from our infant colonies (who rather required large additions of peo- 
ple, for planting and defending their ſettlements) as a ſacrifice ; of the 500 
men from uſetts-Bay, not exceeding fifty returned, | . 


IV. Eſſays 


no 


. 
« n 
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, IV. Eſſays towards a north · eaſt paſſage to China and 
ad the Indian ſeas, come next in oourſe of time; theſe ad 
ſt ventures were prior to the outſets for the north-weſt diſ- 
no covery. The Cabots, in queſt of a north-eaſt paſſage, firſt 
88 weathered the north cape of Europe in 72 D. N. lat. by 
or much ſolicitation,” our ſovereigns of theſe times were 
d- I prompred/to make ſome advances this way in-favour of 
f trade. In king Edward the ſixth's reign, was in- 
a; corporated a company of merchants for diſcovering of 
of lands unknown; in. conſequence of this ſome Engliſh 
chips, by the White-ſea, came to Archangel; and the 
* grand duke of Muſcovy or Ruſſia, grants to an Engliſn 
k, Ruſſia-Company ſundry privileges. Anno regni 1, 2, 
eſt Philip and Mary, by patent, a ſociety was incorporated, 
by the name of The governor, conſuls, aſſiſtants, fellow 
2s chip, and commonalty of merchant-adventurers to lands, 
g- territories, &c. unknown or unfrequented; this com- 
pany were in poſſeſſion of the Ruſſia trade twenty-five or 
ed thirty years before the Dutch attempted it. * 
be Towards the end of the ſixteenth century, the Engliſh 
We and Dutch began to try for a north-eaſt paſſage, and 
NY for many years loſt ſhips and their labour in impracti- 
cable adventures: it had an incidental good profitable 
is effect, it brought them into the Ruſſia trade and whale- 
or fiſhery. The — and the north · weſt diſcoverers - 
50 introduced the whaling buſineſs. The Dutch have 
* vintered in 75 D. N. lat. in Nova-Zembla; the Engliſh. 
h- have wintered in 28 D. N. lat. in Greenland; it was re- 
ges marked that Nova. Zembla, although ſouthward of 
| Greenland, is colder than Greenland. The Engliſh Ruſſia- 


Company were the firſt who went a whaling at Eaſt- 
late Greenland; at that time they employed — af- 
to erwards the Dutch came into it, followed it more cloſe- 
cu- h, and are better acquainted. A few years ſince, the 
.. Engliſh, South-Sea-Company fitted out a great umber 
500 of good large ſhips, whalers; they ſunk much — | 
= from miſmanagement, and ſoon abandoned the affair.” 


A notth. 


ad 
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L ye OY wn gy different 
Ways, vir of Eaſt-Greenland or Spitzbergen, 
between Eaft-Greenland and Nova-Zembla, and by 
— 2 -ſtraits, eee e eee 
continent. 
The ſouthermoſt point of Eaſt- Greenland lies in 56 
D. N. lat. almoſt due north from the north cape of Eu- 
rope. This Greenland may —— lar re- 
gions, but hitherto Point — (ſo c by the 
name of the diſcoverer) in 82 D. N. lat. is the furtheſt 
north that has been diſcovered.” The ſouthernmoſt 
of Eaſt- Greenland lies about 150 e from 


ee 
Anno 1671 2 whaler ſailed the coaſt of Eaſt-Green- 
land to 81 D. N. lat. there they found the ice firm, it 
did not float; ——— muſt adhere to ſome land 
— 4 ene 1 
_— As the n y $ 
in theſe parts ca 3 there muſt be to 
windward ' vaſt — — wich ſuow or 
helds of impenetrable ice. Thus the very hard fro 
from the north and north-weſt winds: in Baffin's- Bay, 
Davis's-ſtraita, and Hudſon's- Bay, indicate vaſt con- 
tinents of ſnow and ice to the north · weſt. 25 
_ 1676, N Wood "i Sp out y the _ 
gland in Majeſty's Speedwell wi e 
Proſperous-pink, to diſcover a 2 to the 
Indian ſeas; the Speedwell was caſt away the 
tocks of Nova-Zembla in 54 D. 30 M. N. lat. (the 
men were ſaved, and came home in the Proſperous- 
2 they found ice to the 5 with 
therefore land not far off, and Nova- 
Zembla ( (a conjecture) may may range north-weſtward, un- 
til it meets with Eaſt- Greenland, conſequently no north- 
eaſt between them, unleſs by ſome ſtraits z the 
ſets from the S. or S. W. therefore no paſſage 
northward ; beſides the „% 


mon ſea or ocean water. | 3 


Fd 


In endeavouring a N. E. paſſage Nova-Zembla was. 
diſcovered, and Wygatz-ſtraits between Nova-Zem- 
bla, and the continent of Tartary or Ruſſia: thoſe ftraits 
in N. lat. 70 D. are always frozen and full of ice, except- 
ing when for a very ſhort time by a N. E. hurricane or 
ſtorm it is cleared; but this time being ſhort and wea- 
ther tempeſtuous, it may be deemed impracticable. 

| [e] Sundry writers give us various ſmall accounts or 


hints, ſome favouring, ſome di ing a N. E. paſſage 

none of them are ſufficiently vouched. Some have 1 
ten, that, upon the coaſts of Japan and China, drift whales 
have been found with Dutch harping irons; theſe muſt 


[e] There was a conteſt of many years ſtanding, between Sir Iſaac 
Newton with bis followers, members of the Royal Society in London, 
and the Caſſinis with their followers, members of L' Academie Royale 
des Sciences in Paris, concerning the fi of the earth. Sir Iſaac 
affirmed, Ir vas an oblate ſpheroid, that is, the earth riſes higher towards 
the equator, and falls in towards the pole; Caſſini pretended from 
actual menſuration, that it was an oblong ſpheroid. The king of France 
(the Freach court are much to be extolled for their geperplity in en- 
couraging and promoting of uſeful diſcoveries, but their agents — no 
ple employed, are not always to be depended upon in che 
and truth of their reports) at a great charge employed his aſtronomem, 
and other mathematicians, to meaſure the degrees of latitude from the 
north to the ſouth of France, by ſtations and triangles: their reports at 
that time, are now, by their own confeſſion, found to be falſe by two of 
their own miſſions conſiſting of a parcel of Academicians; one was 
ſent to Peru in America, to meaſure a degree of latitude near the. 
equator ; they are lately returned to France: the other detachment was 
ſent to Torneo in Finland in Sweden, to take the dimenſions of a de- 
gree of latitude under the polar circle; they returned anno 1737(TForneo 
is at the bottom of the Bothnick gulph in N. lat. 65 D. 5o'M. and 
1 H. 23 M. eaſt from Paris) from an obſerved eclipſe of the moon and 
ſome oceultations of fixed ſtars, variation W. 5 D. 5 M. the refractions 
did not differ much from thoſe in France, the river was not ſhut p 
with. ice until- Nov. 2; they found the length of a degree of latitu 
that cuts the polar circle to be 57,437 toiſes or French fathoms, 
is, 1000 toiſes longer than it ſhould be according to Caſſini; they pre 
tended to French gaſcon, or romantick exactneſs, exceeding not 0 uy 
credibility, but ereduli y itſelf, vi. to find an aſcertained bafis for the 
menſuration of their — arid in meaſuring by two companies, upon 
the ice, each with four wooden rods thirty feat long, in 7405 fathoms 
ire feet, they differed only four iothes.— © 
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have come by a N. E. paſſage. Some relate Ruſſian 0 
barks that have failed from the Mare glaciale eaſt of d 
Wyegatz-ftraits, by Cape Sourainos, in N. lat, 60 D. to t 


trade with the people who live on the Oriental ocean in N 
N. lat. go D. therefore Aſia and America are two ſeparate te 
continents. The Dutch (as it is ſaid) anno 1646, tried fr 
this paſſage backwards, from Japan to the north ocean, W 
but to no purpoſe; they were not obſtructed by the ti 
ice, but puzzled by broken lands, head land, iſlands, di 
bays, coves, inlets, and creeks. Some Dutch whalers 1 
a 


miſſing of whales procceded farther north than Cape 
Purchas of Eaſt- Greenland in N. lat. 82 D. and found an cl 
open ſea clear of ice, but very hollow. N. B. Why did co 
they not proceed in queſt of a paſſage? If a clear ſea could mi 
be found, that is, without continents or iſlands to faſten 
and fix the ice, a paſſage might be poſſible : but a paſ- 
ſage through ſtraits cannot be practicably ſafe; their ice 
3s generally fixed; if accidentally in the height of ſome 
ſummers they. be open, it, can be only for a ſhort time, 
and the uncertainty, when a froſt may ſet it, renders 
the navigation too hazardous to run the riſk of the 
veſſel being frozen up, and the people periſhing : Spitz- 
bergen, or  Eaſt-Greenland, ſeems to be a cluſter of 
broken iſlands. | 5 
V. Adventures of a north-weſt paſſage to the weſt or 
Indian' ſeas for the Spice-iſlands and China. Sebaſtian 
Cabot, a native of England, was fitted out by Henry VII, 
of England, anno 1497, to diſcover a north-weſt pal- 
ſage to the Spice-iſlands and Eaſt-Indies ; he made land 
in Weſt-Greenland in N. lat. 67 D, and called it Prima 
Viſta, and from thence coaſted to Florida, taking poſ- 
ſeſſion, according to the forms of thoſe times as he ſailed 


along, for the erown of England; but endeavoured no land 
Paſſage. | | 9 | _ 
Sir Martin Frobiſher, at firſt fitted out by private ad- in > 
venturers, made three voyages, anno 1376, 1877, 1578, Scot 
to a ſtrait in N. lat. 63 D. called by his own name, "= 
*but ice and the inclemency of the weather ſucceſſively Fas. 


obliged 


not ripen there: thus maze or Indian corn of Virginia does not ripen 
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obliged him to return, without any north-weſt paſſage | 
diſcovery.” He took formal poſſeſſion of the north con- 
tinent of Greenland, for the crown of England; but the 
Norwegians (at preſent the ſubjects of Denmark) pre- 
tended to have had ſettlements there prior by 200 years, 
from Iceland (its north parts are in N. lat. 66 D. 20 D. 
weſt: from London ;) but our firſt north-weſt adven · 
turers/ Frobiſher,' Davis, Hudſon, Baffin, Smith, &c. 
did not find the leaſt veſtige of the Norwegians ever 
being there: there was no bread-corn, no herbage, the 
aborigines had not altered their way of living, being 
cloathed with ſkins, and lodging in caves. This north 
continent the Danes call New-Denmark, and have a ſmall 
miſerable ſettlement” there in Davis's-ſtraits in N. lat. 
64 D. and a guard ſhip in the whaling ſeaſon : the ſoil 
and- Indian trade are' not worth contending for ; the beſt 
of beaver and other fur is from hence, but in ſmall quan- 
rities-3 it is inhoſpitable. Hans Egeda, in his natural 
hiſtory of Greenland, 4, 1741, ſays that Greenland was 
firſt diſcovered by the Norwegians and Icelanders, anno. 
982, but the inclemency of the climate occaſioned their 
abandoning it; his relation of many colonies, ab- 
beys, and churches is too romantic to obtain credit. 
Anno 1721, a company of merchants or trading men, b 
a royal Daniſh licence ſet up at Bergen of New-Denmar 
in N. Lat. 64 D. where the author and his family conti- 
nued Ove years: he ſays that barley does ripen there [], 
that there is ſome tillage and paſture- land, only bruſh- - 
wood, ſeveral ſhell- fiſn, land conſtantly covered with ice 
and ſnow, excepting near the ſea-ſhore, turneps grow 
well; muſketoes very troubleſome in July and Auguſt. 
[F] There is a peculiar ſeed of grain for various climates: in Lap- 
land, they have a ſpecies of barley ripe in fix weeks from its being 
ſowed ; the barley ſeed of the lands farther ſouth, as of Stockholm, do 
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in New- England; that of New-England does not ripen in Nova 
Scotia and Canada. The farther north, the more vegetable growth 
is ſtunted and degenerates; far north grow only pine, fir, and birch 
wood. Farther north only bruſh, ſuch as heath, juniper, vitis, idæa, 

cranberries, Oc. Still farther north only a looſe moſs. | 
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There is no good whaling amongſt the looſe ice; the Ml .* 
whales when 1 1. 3 it 8 where they 4 
may come up to blow; but near great iſlands of ice, and hy 
fields of ice or faſt ice, they mult come up by the ſame WW 
ſide; as the American or welt ſhore belongs to Great- 
Britain by the treaty of Utrecht, anno 1713, the winds, WW 
being 1 1 * the north and north · weſt, it is the 
fields of ice; therefore if a monopoly of an. 

whaling could be allowed, by the law of nations, in t 
Davis's-ſtraits, it myſt belong to Great - Britain; thus we 
claim, but for political reaſons do not proſecute our claim, 
do an excluſive herring fiſhery at Schetland, or north an 
parts at Scotland; this controverſy is well canyalied pro 


and con by Selden in his Mare clauſum and by Grotivs, in 15 


his Mare liberum. At preſent che king of Denmark ; 
aſſumes the ſovereignty of the ſeas in Davis's-ſtraits. 
John Dayis, upon the north-weſt paſſage diſcovery, WM ther 
anno 1583, made Cape Deſolation about 62 D. N. Lat. not 
and failed to no effect, fo high as 66 D. 40 M. He made 
another voyage anno 1.586, found among the natives ſome 
copper. Anno 1587, he made a third voyage, and failed 
f high a 72 D. 10 M. This opening is ſtill called Fe- 
1m 6, or Davis's-ſtraits, 1005 ; 
The king of Denmark, upon pretence of renewing 
his claims, fitted out ſome veſſels for this diſcovery 
anno 1605, 1606, 1607, &c. their adventures were of 
no conſequence. Anno 1619, John Munc failed into 
the northern parts of Davis's-ſtraits, and called it Mar: 
Chriſtianum (the name of the king of Denmark at that 
time) he wintered in 63 D. 20 M. N. Lat. and called 
it Munc's winter harbour; and the 2 * he called 
New.- Denmark; few of his men ſurvived ſo as to re- 
turn home and live. SS hel as. 
In the beginning of the laſt century, Henry Hudſon, 
by two adventures, having ſatisfied himſelf that there was 
no north-eaſt paſſage to China, was ſent from England 


to try a north-weſt paſſage ; as the weſt northward na 
vigation had no ſucceſs, he failed by the weſt . 
N e war 
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"_— b alles Hudfon's-Bay, hete he iſhed by 
to à bay e , whete 
che — — of his villainous crew. P 
Sir Thomas Button (in theſe times many ſeafarin ring 
es 


commanders were Knig ted, to encourage cover 


anno 1677, encoura by Prince e Merten. the 
north-welt diſcoveries, ſon's· ſtraĩts 
and Bay, navigated an looked f. 05 + ſeveral crecks 
and inlets of its weſtern ſhore (water F run K 5 
thom deep) he gave it the game of New- Wales; he, 
much miſery, wintered in L D. 10 M. N. lat. he ! 
the place Port Nelſon. This weſt coaſt was afterwards 
called Burcon's-Bay. 

Sir Thomas Smith's ſound, diſcovered anno 16 16, is 
in N. Lat. 78 D. 

After Davis, M. Baffin proſecuted the north - north- 
weſtward „ in the north parts of Davis's-ftraits ; 
there he reat bay called Baffin's-Bay ; he did 
not ute to ns 19 the born or farther enten ' of 15 

bay, but deſpaired ding a northweſt paſſage. In 
N, Lat. 58, the eomipuſs vichd 57 D. W. en 
knowff variation. 

No more voyages were made from England 
deſign until anno #641. Capt. Thomas 
made ſome additional diſcoveries to foe T1 H as 
Button, and Baffin (here we anticipate à little the Hud- 
ſon's-Hay account) he wintered at Charleton- Iſland, neat 
the bottom of Hudfon's-Bay : in this iſland, he fays, it 
ſumrher-ſeaſon, the days are exceffive hot, and in the 
nights froſt : in the months of June and July, the mu- 
kketoes are intolerable; ſeveral kinds of flies and butter- 
flies; n fiſh, nor fi bowes, or ſhells upon the ſhore, 
excepting cockle- ſhells ; here were 5850 kinds of 
fowl, deers, foxes, bears, and ſome ſmall quadrupedes ; 
full of ſpruce, firs, and juniper. He printed his journal 
(a good performance) London 1633, 4. He gave it as 
his opinion, that there can be no north-weſt paffage. 


E 3 


1 


through” the ſtraits, called by his name, 
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main attempt was in Wager river N. Lat. 65. D. 25M. 


ſoundings not leſs than ſixteen fathoms (many ſavages 


Several others in the beginning of the ſeventeenth 6 
8 , made attempts for a north-weſt paſſage. Weſt- b 
Greenland and fields of ice obſtructed them; but an in- * 
cidental very conſiderable benefit accrued, viz. the Da- fa 


_ vis's-ſtraits whale-fiſhery. None have proſecuted the fe 


navigation along the weſt ſide of Weſt- Greenland into * 
very high latitudes, to diſcover whether Weſt-Green- 
land and Eaſt-Greenland do converge fo as to join, or if C 
there be a paſſage along by the north pole. li 
The many diſappointments and diſcouragements, as h 
alſo the inteſtine broils and confuſions in England, did 


it a ſtand to all diſcoveries and other improvements. 8 
pon the reſtoration of King Charles II, the diſcovery IN 
projects were again ſet on foot by ſome noblemen and V 
merchants : Prince Rupert was concerned : Capt. Guil- of 
lam, in the Nonſuch-ketch, was fitted out anno. 1667; oy 


he ſailed up Baffin's-Bay fo high as 75 D. N. Lat. and l. 
returned to Prince Rupert's river in N. Lat. 31 D. and 
laid the foundation of an advantageous fur- trade in the 
Hudſon's-Bay company, eſtabliſhed by royal patent anno 
1670, to Prince Rupert and aſſociates. | 
Capt. Middleton, in his north-weſt diſcovery voyage, 
anno 1742, ſays, it is impoſſible in any part of the weſtern 
coaſt, lower than 67 D. N. Lat, called Cape Hope, weſt 
from London 87 D. He pretends to have inſpected 
this coaſt narrowly ; and if there be any paſſage farther 
north, it muſt be impracticable, becauſe (if at all clear) 
it cannot be clear above one week in the year. His 


the entrance ſix to eight miles wide, tide five or ſix knots, 


came aboard, but had no trade, they ſpoke of mines [g 
the farther he went up Wager river, the tides did. riſe lets 


ſs] Many of our adventurers to North and South-America (witne!s 
Sir Walter Raleigh in the river Oronoke) ſeem to Have been more in 
tent upon metals and minerals, than upon paſſages to the Eaſt-Indies, 
Indian trade, or ſettling of colonies, | «© 

F Ws 3 ä (whereas 
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(whereas Sir John Narborough, in his paſſage through) 
the ſtraits of Magellan, the nearer he approached the 


weſtern flood, the tide. did riſe more) the water from 


ſalt became brackiſh, and gradually more freſh ; .there- 


for it muſt proceed from ſome freſh water river, and 
is no ſalt water thorough- fare. | 

If there were diſcovered a N. E. or N. W. paſſage to 
China, the difficulties in navigation would render it of 
little or no uſe, other, than to amuſe the curious in the 
bir of mole parts, 

There is a river, which the French Coureur des Bois 
call St. Lawrence, coming from the weſtward ; it falls 


into the northern parts of the upper lake, nearly 100 D. 


W. from London, and the ſame latitude with the bottom 
of Hudſon's-Bay, and communicated with it by Water 
canoe carriage; the north parts of California lie in about 
130 D. weſt from London (according to Dr. Halley's 
accurate lay ing of it) and in Lat. 42 D. thus the differ- 
ence of longitude is only 30 D. which, at the medium 
Lat. of 45 D. (fourteen Rolex to a degree) makes only 


420 leagues ; and if California is divided from the con- 


tinent by a ſinus or ſtrait, this will render the diſtance to 
that ſtrair ſtill ſhorter, by going up this river fo far as 
Water canoe.carriage will ow! and then perhaps only 
ſome ſhort land carrying place to ſome rivulet or river 
running weſtward towards the ſeas of California or 
weſtern ocean, if ſome ridge or chain of impracticable 
mountains do not intervene, But cui bono all this puz- 
zle? only to aſcertain the geography of that country; 
it can be of no uſe in navigation. 4 Ek | 


Mr. Dobbs, who blamed Capr. Middleton very much 


for his bad management and unfaithfulneſs, did, anno - 


1745, procure an act of parliament, viz. Whereas a 
north-weſt paſſage through Hudlon's-ſtraits to the weſtern 
American ocean will be a great benefit to the trade. 
of Great-Britain ; there is enacted a public reward of 
20,0001, ſterling. to any ſhip or veſſel belonging to ſub- 
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jects of Great - Britain, that ſhall find out any ſuch 


thorough-fare or paſſage. Upon this encour nt the 
Dobbs-galley and California failed from England in 
May 1746; hitherto we have an account of them. 


3 A digreſſion concerning whaling. 


THE New-England whalers diſtinguiſhed ten or twelve 


different ſpecies of the whale-kind; the moſt beneficial 
is the black whale, whale- bone whale, or true whale, as 


they call it; in Davis's-ſtraits, in N. lat. 70 D. and up- 


wards they are very large; ſome may yield 130 puncheons, 
being 400 or 500 barrels of oil, and bone of eighteen feet 
and upwards; they are a heavy loggy fiſh, and do not 
fight, as the New-England whalers expreſs it; they are 
ealily ſtruck and faſtened, but not above one third of them 
are recovered ; by ſinking and bewildering themſelves 


under the ice, two thjrds of them are loſt irrecoverably ; 


the whale-bone whales killed upon the coaſt of New- 
England, Terra de Labradore, and entrance of Davis's- 
ſtrairs, are ſmaller ; do yield not exceeding 120 to 130 
barrels of oil, and of nine feet bone 140 lb. wt. they are 
wilder more agile and do fight. 

Sperma ceti whales are to be found almoſt every where; 


they have no bone, ſo called; ſome may yield ſixty or ſe- 


venty barrels of oil, called vicious oil, the fitteſt for Iamps 
or a burning light. It is from this whale that we have 
the parmacitty or ſperma ceti (very improperly fo called) 
the ancients were at a loſs whether it was an animal or 
mineral ſubſtance; Schroder a celebrated Pharmacopœia 
writer about the middle of the laſt century, calls it Aud 
genus bituminis, quod Sperma ceti officine vocant; he de- 
ſcribes it Pinguedo furfuroſa producta exhalatione terre 
fulphurez. We now find that any part of its oil, but 
more abundantly the head-matter as the whalers term 
It, if it ſtand at reſt, and in the ſun, will ſhoot into adi- 
pous flakes, reſembling in ſome manner the cryſtaliza- 
N b tion 
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tion of ſalts : inſtead of ſperma ceti, it ought to be culled 
adeps ceti, in the materia medica. This ſame Whale 
gives the ambergris, a kind of perfume, as is muſk : 
anciently it was by the natural hiſtorians deſeribed is 4 
kind of bitumen; hence the name amira #fiſea; Dale, a 
noted author, in his pharmacologia, not long ſince pub- 
liſhes it as fuch 5 it is now fully diſcovered to be ſome 
production from this ſpecies of whale z for ſome time it 
was imagined ſome peculiar concreted juice lodged in 4 
peculiar cyftis z in the ſame manner as is the eaſtoeum of 
the beaver or Fiber Canadenſis, and the zibethum of the 
civit-cat or hyena, in cyſtis's both ſides in the Aff rima. 
Thus not long ſince, ſome of our Nantucket whalers 


imagined, that in ſome — — and rare) of theſe mals 


or bull whales, they had d the gland of cyſtis iti 
the loins near the ſpermatie organs: late and more e- 
curate obſervations ſeem to declare it to be ſome part 6f 
the ordure, dung, or alvine excrement of the whale; 
ſquid- fin, one of the Newfoundland baits for cod, are 
ſometimes in Newfoundland caſt aſhore in quantities, and 


as they corrupt and fry in the ſun they become a jelly 


or ſubſtance of an ambergris ſme} ; therefore as ſquid 
bills are ſometimes found in the lumps of ambergris, 
it may be inferred, that ambergris is ſome of the excre- 
ment from ſquid-food, with fome ſingular eircumſtances 
or diſpoſitions that procure this quality, ſeldom concur- 


ring; thus the Nantucket whaters, for ſome years laſt, 
have found no ambergris in their whalers. The ſperma 


ceti whale has no bone or baleine in his mouth, but fine 
white teeth; they are moſt plentiful upon the coaſt of 
Virginia and Carolina. 5 
he fin · back, beſide two ſmall ſide · fins, has a large fin 
upon his back; may yield fifty to ſixty barrels of oil; his 
bone is brittle, of little or no uſe; he ſwims ſwifter, and 
is very wild when ſtruck. The Bermudians ſome years 
catch twenty of theſe whales, not in ſloops, but in whale - 
boats from the ſhore as formerly at Cape-Cod ; their 
I We governor 
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governor of Bermudas has a perquiſie of 104, out of 


each old whale. _ | 
The humpback has a W in the ſame part of his 


back, en of a fin: the bone is not good, *_— 
| Up! to ſixty barrels of oil. 

. The ſcrag-whale has ſeveral of theſe bumps. | 
- Black-fiſh, i. e. grampus of fix to ten barrels of oil, 


bottle-noſe of of three or four barrels, may (like ſheep) be 


drove aſhore by. boats. 

 Liyer-oil'is reckoned the beſt, eſpecially for leather- 
dreſſers. 

: Whales are gregarious and great travellers or paſ- 
ſengers; in the autumn they go ſouth ; in the ſpring they 
return northward. They copulate like neat cattle, but 


the female in a ſupine poſture. The true or whale- 


bone whale's ſwallow is not much bigger than that of 
an ox; he feeds upon ſmall fiſh and ſea · inſects that keep 
in ſholes; has only one ſmall fin each fide of his head of 
no great uſe to him in ſwimming, but with a large ho- 
ny tail he ſculls himſelf in the water. The North 

pe (in N. Lat. 72 D. in Europe) whales, are of the 
— ſmall kind as the New-England; and entrance 


of Davis's-ſtraits: here we may again obſerve, that the 


high European latitudes are not ſo cold as the ſame 
American latirudes [+], becauſe 72 D. is the proper N. 


[3] The cold is much more intenſe in the _ parts of America, 
- than in the ſame latitudes in the northern parts of Europe. Capt. 
Middleton gives a diſmal account of his wintering, anno 1742, at 
Churchill river in Hudſon's-Bay N. L. 59 D. whereas the French 
mathematical miſſionaries at Torneo in Lapland, N. Lat. 66 D. 
anno 1737, to ſtation their triangles for the menſuration of a degree 
of latitude there under the polar circle, in winter did traverſe the 
mountains. At Enarba, — era lake in N. Lat. 69 D. the coun- 
try is ſo populous as to have annual fairs for trade. At Wardhus, 
70 D. 45 M. in Norway, the king of Denmark keeps a garriſon. 
'The Dutch wintered in Nora. Zembla N. Lat. 75. The Engliſh in 
Greenland N. Lat. 76 D. 

High north and high ſouth, the moſt eonſtant winds are weſterly, 
being eddy or reflux winds, of the eaſterly trade winds between the 
tropics. In the r high latitudes, as alſo in the northern Ame- 


lat. 


** *%, 
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lat. in Davis's-{traits for the large whales, and the Dutch 
fiſh for them long- ſide of fields or large iſlands of ice; 
they uſe long warps, not drudges as in New-England. - 
_ Nantucket men, are the only New-England whalers 
at preſent; this year 1746, not above three or four whales 
were caught in Cape Cod; the whales, as alſo the herrings, 
(our herrings are not of a good quality) ſeem to be 
drove off from thence. Laſt year Nantucket brought 
about 10, ooo barrels to market; this year they do not 
follow it ſo much, becauſe of the low price of oil in 
Europe; notwithſtanding, this year they fit out ſix or 
ſeven veſſels for Davis's-ſtraits, and ſail in the end of 
March; they ſometimes make Cape Frewell in fifteen 
days, ſometimes in not leſs than ſix weeks. Upon a 
peace, they deſign to fiſh for whales in deep water, ſo far 
as the Weſt-Indies, and Weſtern-Iſlands. A whale may 
keep half an hour under water without blowing (breath- 
ing) but is obliged to blow many times before ſne dives 
ain, | ; | | 
. New-England men, a few years ſince, attempted 
whaling in the entrance of Davis's- ſtraits, but to no ad- 
vantage: they generally arrived there too late, in keep - 


rican high latitudes, the winds are generally from the polar regions; 
the cold denſer air, by reaſon of its gravity, preſſing towards the 
equator, where the air is more rarified, lighter, and leſs elaſtic, to 
preſerve an equilibrium, which is natural to all fluids: in the Eu- 
ropean high north latitudes, this wind (it is frequently N. W. being a 
ſort of diagonal or compoſitum between the ſoutherly direction to- 
wards the ſouthern rarified air, and its weſterly reflux or eddy di- 
rection) croſſes a deep large ocean, conſequently warm and mellow: 
in the American high north latitudes, theſe winds glide along vaſt con- 
tinents of ſnow and ice, and conſequently more and more cl illed; 
this, en paſſant, may be a good ſurmiſe, againſt a practicable N. W. 
paſſage, becauſe the warm ocean and its influence muſt be at à great 
diſtance. This way of reaſoning does not hold good in the high 
ſouthern latitudes, where, from this doctrine, the winds ought to be Sy 
W. whereas they are in a manner fixed at N. W. but perhaps may 
intimate, that there is no continent of land or ice to the 8. W. and'a 
vaſt ocean to the weſt, northward to windward, which, by a boiſterous 
hollow ſea, carries the wind along with it; in fact, the ſhips that failed 
to near 70 D. S. Lat. ſeldom found any floating ice. 10 won 
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- 366; 
| much diſturbed, they quit their Keeping 


they are a month in beating to weather Cape Farewell; 
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6 Britiſh ond French Srrrü kurs Paar I. 
ing too near the Labradore ſhore (they kept within fifey. 


leagues of the ſhore, they ſhould have kept 130 leagues 
to. fea) they wete embayed and impeded by the fields of 


: Whales fenm to have ſome deg 


„ and the 
tracts of their ufual paſſages (the whale is a nger 
from north to fouth, — back again 2 the 
ſdaſont) thus, as to New-England, formerly for many ſuc- 
oeſſive years, they ſet in along ſhore by Cape - Cod. There 


was good whaling in boats, proper watchmen aſhore by 


ſignals gave notice when a whale : ; after forne 


the banks at ſome diſtance from the ſhore ; the whalers 


then uſed floops with whale- boats aboard, and this fiſh- 


ery turned to good account. At preſent they ſeem in 


take their courſe in deep water, that is, in the ocean; 
thither upon a peace our whalers deſign to follow them. 
In Davis's- ſtraits, at the firſt coming of the angus 
whales werd plenty, but afterwards being much diſturbed, 
they became ſcarce, and the ſhips returned home, before 


the inclemencies of the weather ſet in. The whaling ſea- 


ſion in both Greenlands is in May and June; the Dutch ſet 


out for Davis's-ſtraits the beginning of March; ſometimes 


they do not arrive in the fiſhing ground until May. Anno 


1743, perhaps a medium year, the Dutch had in Davis's- 


ſtraits fifty whaling ſhips (at Spitzbergen, or Eaſt-Green- 


Obſervation and experience or praftice improves every 
affair ; formerly the whalers (even at Spitzbergen) uſed 


time: 
mudas only with boats from the ſhore (at Bermudas 


they continue to) afterwards by flops upon the i: 


of fagacity. When 


years they left this ground, and paſted farther off upon 


a grent meaſure, to be driven off from theſe banks, and 


land, they had 137 whalers) and got ſeventy-fix whales 
and a half. l 


to tow the whales they killed into harbours to cut them 
up; at preſent they cut them up at fea and fave much 
une: formerly they whaled in New-England and Ber- 


. 1 


Stor, IT. in Non TH-AMERICA. © Gt 
banks, and do now proceed to catch them in deep water : 
formerly it by: * os the true whale lived up- 
on a kind or ſea· or an 00Zy. mud, 
now it is L led on ſhoals of ſmall fiſhes 
and ſea · inſects; formerly our naturaliſts judged the 
Rn ceti and ambergris to be bi/umina ſui generis ; 
at preſent it is obvious that the firſt is only a conereted 
oil or flakey adeps of a certain ſpecies of whale; the 
other is an indurated part of the ordure of the ſame kind 
of whale when it feeds upon ſquids, with other' circum- 
ſtances of ſex, ſeaſon, &c. and therefore but rarely found. 
Some years fince, the South-ſea company fitted out 
twenty four large fine whaling ſhips; from miſmanage- 
ment T4 7 N to no account, they ſunk about 200, 
0004. 
The a parliament, to encourage whaling, did paſs 
an act, anno 1733, to continue during the whaling act 
George II. enacting, That there ſhould be 9 
receiver-· general of the cuſtoms upon their return as a — 
mium 205. per ton of ſhipping, under the following qua , 
 lifications ; the ſhips not to be under 200 tons, having on 
board forty fiſning · lines, of 120 fathom atleaſt each, 
harpoon irons, — boats with ſeven men to each (in- 
cluding the harponeer, ſteerſman, and line manager for- 
merly employed in ſuch voyages) with the wer 7 and 
ſurgeon, in all thirty men. For ſhips exceeding 200 
tons, for every one exceeding fifty tons, an addition of one 
boat, ſix men, ten lines, and ten harpoon irons : muſt 
ry 45 months proviſion: and oil and bone to be 
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44 are not generally attended to, may be amuſement tt the H 
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| Some account 'f the diſcoveries and firſt fertlerientsi in Americs 
Hm Europe. x 
P33 JW 


arid Englith ; the Engliſn are the proper ſubject- matter 
of this hiſtory, and their diſcoveries ſhall be related in 
courſe ;, the others are the _— of: this” article of. the 
introduction. | 0 5 


The continent of America at a trait eftitriats 3 is 
Abet r000 leagues (by leagues we always mean the 
twentieth part of a degree on the meridians) from Europe 
and Africa, upon the intervening A tlantick or northern, 
and the Ethiopick or ſouthern ocean, and Spaniards call 
the whole Mar del Nort ; from Afia about 2500 leagues 

on the intervening South- ſea, Pacific Ocean, or Mar 
del Zur, which is reckoned to extend two fiſths of the eaſt 
and weſt circumference of the earth. © 
At firſt the America navigations were via Canaries 
and the Caribbee- iſlands; a more direct navigation to 
its ſeveral parts is now practiſed; ; the ancients imagined 
that within the tropics (uon eſt habitabilis æſtu) the earth 
was not habitable, whereas the fine rich countries of 
Mexico and Peru lie moſtly within the tropics. _ 


America may be divided into the continents of North- 


America, called by the Spaniſh writers America Mexi- 
cana, the continent of South-America, called by the 
Spaniards America Peruviana, the intermediate iſthmus 
or audience of Guatimala, and Greenland north of 
Davis's-ſtraits. 


[i] Confidering that the accounts of the diſcoveries and firſt ſettle- 
ments in America from Europe, publiſhed in Engliſh by our hiſtorians, 
| geographers, and atlas- makers are ſo confuſed and falſe, ſo romantic 
and imperfect; I am induced by ſome friends to inſert ſome better 
vouched and digeſted ſhort account of the matter; this, though not 
inconſiſtent with our ſubje&, will render the introductory ſection, out 
of all proportion and ſymmetry, too prolix. : 
I. Spaniſb 


HE — une e e 3 of 
America are the Spaniſh, Portugueze, Duteh, 


40 
P 
a 
b 


a 


ſettle- 
orians, 
mantic 
better 
zh not 
n, out 


paniſ 


_ Seer. 


where De Wit, the Dutch map-maker, fixes his firſt meridian, * | 
5 | | and 
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I. Spaniſh diſcoveries and firſt ſettlements. 


CHRISTOPHER Colon, or CoLumBus, a Genoeſe ma- 


riner or pilot, a curious man in his way, ſedulous in max- 


ing coaſting charts of his voyages, and naturally a pro- 
jector; he was for ſome years an inhabitant of-Terceras, 
one of the Portugueze weſtern iſlands, diſtant from 


Newfoundland not exceeding 300 leagues. He went 


to the court of Portugal, propoſed diſcovęries upon the 
weſt coaſt of Africa: having for ſome time frequented 
that coaſt and the Canary-iflands [&], as he formerly did 


the weſtern iſlands ; conſidering the ſun's diurnal motion, 
the weſterly winds, in certain ſeaſons, blowing with con- 
tinuance, driving pine and other fallen wood aſhore, 


with ſome other ſymptoms, he conceived that there muſt 


be land to the weſtward. > 


Anno 1486, he propoſed to the ſtates of Genoa, to 


diſcover ſome countries weſtward, or to find a weſtern 


paſſage to the Spice · iſlands; they deemed it an idle fancy 
and took no notice of it. This ſeemingly whimſical 
projection, had the ſame fate at the court of Portugal, 
and with Henry VII of England, though a lover of all 


* 


projects to get money, and at the court of France: af- 


ter ſix years ſolicitation at the court of Spain, the Moors 


[4] The Canary. iſſands ſo called, from many dogs found there, the 
inſule fortunate of the ancients, were diſcovered by ſome Guipuſcoans 
for the king of Caſtile, about 100 years before Columbus's diſcovery 
of America; after being relinquiſhed for many centuries by the Eu- 
ropeans: the Phœnicians, Carthaginians, and Romans, are ſaid to have 
planted colonies; it is certain they viſited theſe iſland:, although not the 
leaſt veſtige of their having ever been there appears. Ptolemy's canon 
was wrote in Alexandria of Egypt in the ſecond century, and reckons 
his longitudes from Palma, one of the Canary-iſlands, 26 D. N. lat. 
long. from London, W. 19 D. 44 M. Louis XIII of France, by an 
edict commands all French geographers, hydrographers, and mariners, 


4 


in their journals to begin their accounts of longitude from Ferro (L 


de Fer) the weſtermoſt of the Canary-iſlands 20 D. weſt from Paris; 
accordingly Sanſon, a noted French publiſher of maps, places his firſt 
meridianzat Ferro; this is two degrees farther weſt than Teneriff, 
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fight of land) and landed Octob. 11, on the iſland Gyan- 


him ſome Indians, as a ſpecimen and vouchers of his 
diſcovenies; he returned by way of the Azores, and ar- 
rived March 13 following. 0 | ve 


men left there laſt voyage were all killed by the Indians) MW de 


to make diſcoveries in this new part of the world; he 


and Saracens being fully expelled (they were in poſſeſſion 
about 800 years) he obtained three ſhips.and 120 men : 
he failed from St. Lucar upon the diſcovery in Auguſt, 
1492, touched at the Canaries, and from thence in 
thirty-ſix days (in thoſe times a tedious voyage without 


chini, one of the Bahama or Lucayo-iflands (fo called, 
becauſe he arrived there on St. Luke's feſtival) he called 
it St. Salvador, now Cat-iſland, in N. lat. 25 D. 76 D. 
welt from London; and from thence he failed to 
Hifpaniola and Cuba-iflands, and home, carrying with 


VV Q ph rs gy too fant ed oo. 


- n 


Anno 1493, Sept. 25, he ſet out 


in with his bro- 
ther Bartholomew, ſeventeen fail and 1500 men; he 01 


fell in with the Caribee- iſlands, and gave them names 2 


at pleaſure, which they generally retain to this day; he C 
touched at Jamaica, and at Hiſpaniola (his thirty-nir- 


and at the Bahamas. 
In his third voyage, anno 1498, he made the iſland Cc 
Trinidad near the mouth of the river Oronoke, and A 


coaſted from thence 200 leagues to Porto-Bello, and cal- 15 
led that part of the country Terra-Firma; from thence me 
he croſſed over to his firſt ſettlement in Hiſpaniola. we 

His fourth and laſt voyage was anno 1602: upon his BW the 
return to Spain, for miſdemeanors he was in diſgrace at Tu 
the court of Spain, while others were making further Vit 
diſcoveries ; he died in Spain, anno 1506, Et. 64, His def 
ſon Diego (the other ſon died a bachelor) ſucceeded him haz 
in the admiralty of the Indies, married the duke Ve; 
d' Alva's daughter, but died without iſſue. deſ 

Americus Veſpucius, a Florentine, was with Columbus ret. 
in his Grit expeditions. Anno 1 502, he left the Spaniſh but 
ſervice, and was employed by Emanuel king of Portugal, Cul 


croſſed the equinoctial, and made land in g PD. S. lat. bn 


5 * 


IP 


Sg ORS7ES 


Cortez a native of Spain, and well 
Ameriean tiavigation, upon a private adventure, anno 


Sten. Nr fE- TTA: 6 


the cbaſt of Guiana now called Surinatii; he diſcovered, 


Brazil, and toble poſſeffion for the king of Portugal, 


in the” formalities of thoſe times, and continued his 
range to 30 P. S. lat. The ſeverity of the winter wege 


his further” progreſs; he teturned home by way © 

Africa: nent year he attempted the ſame voyage, but 
falling in with the coaft of Africa, he returned, and no- 
thing forthe? is recorded of him. The whole continent 
was called by his name AurkicA. Here is a notable 


inftatice- of the ' eaprice of mankind, in giving this 


newly diſcovered ebntinent the name America inſtead of 


Columbia: Americus made no fettlement ; Columbus 


was not only the firſt; but alſo the more general diſco- 
verer of this lad. 

In the begiMing of the Spaniſh ſettlements there were 
only two governors, both deputed by P. Diego ſdn of 
Columbus, adrniral of the Indies, v/z. the governor of 
Cuba, and the governor of Panama. | 

Velaſquez the firſt governor. of Cuba, entirely re- 
duced that Nand, anno 1512, and furcceſively ſent forces 
to reduce” the main land to no Lab rpoſe. Ferdinando 


acquainted with the 


1519, ſet out from Spain with eleven ſhips and 550 
men; arrived in the ifland St. Croix, and from thence 
veſt ward to the continent, where, as he was informed, 
there was much gold; he landed on the eaſt. ſide of 
Jucatan, and thence in the river Tabaſco, now called 
Vittoria, in the bay of Campechee 17 D. N. lat. and 
deſtroyed ſome of Montezuma's tributary Indians: 
having" coaſted farther weſt, he landed his men at La 
Vera Cruz, and burnt his tranſport ſhips ; not with a 
deſign as it is commonly imagined, by cutting off any 
retreat for his men, to make them the more deſperate, 
but leſt any of his men ſhould” draw off and return 12 
Cuba, and oecaſion the adventure to miſcarry 
—_—_ governor of Cuba, did frec quently ſend M in 
ſuperſeding orders, which he Hifregarde: and march 
Vol. Þ => F with 
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66 Britiſh and French SETTLEMENTS PART I. 


with 400 Spaniſh foot, fifteen horſe, and ſeven pieces of 
cannon, together with ſome malecontent Indians who 
joined them. Navarez, with a conſiderable force, was 
ſent by Velaſquez to recal Cortez; Cortez defeated him, 
and drove off his party. Cortez had many ſkirmiſhes 
with the Indians or Mexicans, with various ſucceſs : 
Montezuma, the chief or emperor of the Indian tribes, 
and his two ſons, were found dead after one of theſe 
ſkirmiſhes; at length, Aug. 13, anno 1521, Mexico 
and the Mexican Indians ſubmit to Spain. Notwith- 


ſtanding Cortez, repeated refuſals or diſobedience to 


ſuperior orders, and his cruelty to the Indians, | be- 
ing rich, he bought off all complaints at the court of 
Spain; he is made captain-general of New-Spain, and 
continued generaliſſimo until anno 1539, when he was 
recalled, and in Spain died a priſoner at large, December 
1545, Et. 62; his body was tranſported to Mexico, 
and buried there. CF Ent 


Vaio Nutiez de Balboa, was” the firſt who croffed; the 


iſthmus, anno 1513; he ſettled at Panama, which con- 
tinued for ſome time the capital of the South-Sea colo- 


nies; he was ſoon ſuperſeded by Padrarias, one of 


Cortez's commanders ; he gave commiſſions to Pizarro 
and Almagra partners, private traders, for making diſ- 
coveries in Peru; for want of ſufficient force, they re- 
turned from their firſt expedition, and differing with 
Padrarias governor of Panama, Pizarro went home to 


the court of Spain, and obtained a commiſſion diſtinct 


from that of Panama. Pizarro had a royal patent for 
200 leagues along the ſhore of Peru, and Almagra for 
200 leagues ſouth of this. / 


Pizarro, a healthy ſtout man, of mean parentage, of 


no learning, but very credulous, ſet out with 150 
foot, and a few horſe, to conquer Peru; he was after- 
wards reinforced by more native Spaniards under Alma- 
gra; he arrived, anno 1532, at Cuſco, the Indian capital 


liba 


of Peru; inhumanly maſſacred many Indians, and Ataba- 


Srér. II. M Nontu-Amenica.' 67 
liba the Indian chief, by the contrivance of Pizarro, was 
inſidioufly executed by the Spaniards. Three articles 
were alledged againſt him: 1. Killing of his brother. 
2. An idolater. 3. Diſaffection to the Spaniſh. + Pizarro 
and Almagra, from anno 1528 to anno 1533, ſubjuga- 
ted Peru; and Lima, the preſent capital, was founded. 
Don Caſtro, anno 1530, with 700 men from Spain, 
was ſent governor of -Peru ; Almagra oppoſed him, de- 
feated, tried, and executed him. Alvaredo, governor of 
Guatimala, hearing of Pizarro's acquiring great riches 
in Peru, ſet out for Peru with an army of 7500, moſtly 
horſe, anno 1535 ; Pizarro bought him off, he returned 
to Guatimala, and left his troops with Pizarro. | 

Almagra was the firſt who went upon an expedition 
from Peru to Chili anno 1535, but ſoon returned, be- 
ing jealous of his partner Pizarro. ' Anno 1540, Pizarro 
ſent Baldivia from Peru to conquer Chili; Baldivia, 
1541, built its capital St. Jago in S. Lat. 34 D. eighteen 
miles from the ocean; Valparixo is its barcadier; he 
built Baldivia in S. Lat. 40. D. calling it by his own 
name, anno 1552; he continued his conqueſts to the iſland 
of Chiloe in S. lat. 43 D. at preſent the moſt ſouthern 
part of Chili or Spaniſh ſettlements. This ſettlement of 
Chili laboured hard for about fifty years, having conti- 
nued wars and conſpiracies with the Indians; Baldivia 
was killed in a ſkirmiſh with the Indians. There was a 
general revolt of the Chiloeſe anno 1359. 

Pizarro and Almagra differed much; Pizarro, at 
length, made Almagra priſoner, and, by a formal court 
of juſtice, he was put to death, and the Pizarro's ſeized 
his government, property, and treaſure. Almagra's 
partizans, anno 1541, aſſaſſinated Pizarro at Lima, 
and ſeized his - treaſure. Almagra's fon aſſumes the 
government. Blaſco Nunez Vala, a new vice-roy, was 
ſent from Spain; he was oppofed by the Pizarro faction, 
and killed in an engagement anno 1546. Thus the 
Pizarro's became maſters of all America in the South- 
ſea; and to ſave Peru, * of Spain was obliged 


/ 
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to temporize, and appointed one of the Pizarro's vice- roy 
of Peru; but ſoon after this, Gaſco, a cunning man, 


with 1600 veteran Spaniards, was ſent over as preſident 


of the royal court, with great powers: the vice- roy 


Gonzallo Pizarro, had a difference with him; Pizarro 


is defeated, tried, and executed. There were ſeveral 
other inſurrections; ſo that until anno 1554, King 
Philip of Spain could not be ſaid to be in peaceable 
poſſeſſion of Peru. | et ya.” : 
] For above fourſcote years after the firſt Spaniſh 
diſcoveries in America, 0 European nation attempted 
any ſettlement there. | | 7 


Cortez's ſhips ſent to the Moluccas or ſpice-iflands, by 
way of the South-ſea, were deſtroyed by the Portugueze, 


and the project miſcarried. * =». 
The Spaniards had ſcarce any communication with 
the Philippine and Ladrones iſlands until anno 1542; 
they made no great progreſs in ſettling of them till anno 
1564, when the vice-roy of Mexico fent a fleet to ſettle 
colonies, and eſtabliſh a trade there between Mexico, 
and Japan, and China. The Philippines have no trade 
with Europe: the Ladrones are a place of refreſhment 
between Mexico and the Philippines. Ir is faid, that 
anno 1732, the court of Spain had formed a project to 
ſend an Eaſt-India company to the Philippine Iſlands, by 
way of the Cape of Good-Hope, it came to nothing. 
Ihe coaſt of New-Spain (properly Mexico only is call- 
ed New-Spain, as that part of the Britiſh ſettlements in 
America, between the provinces of New-York and Nova 
Scotia, only is called New-England) or Spaniſh Ame- 
rica, may, in a few words, be deſcribed thus: The gar- 
riſon of St. Auguſtine in the gulph of Florida N. Lat. 
29 D. here is\no ſettlement. The ſmall ſettlement of 


UI here annex ſome miſcellaneous looſe hints concerning the 


country and affairs of the Spaniſh Weſt- Indies. 
In the conſiderable ſea-ports where the latitudes, longitudes, and 


the temporary variation of the compaſs or magnetic needle are well 


aſcertained, I mention them, and adduce my vouchers. 
1 Penſacola 
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Penſacola in the bay of Appalachie, of the bay of 
Mexico, about 120 leagues due weſt from Auguſtine, and 
only fifteen leagues eaſt from l'Iſſe Dauphine, a French 
fort and ſettlement, conſequently in a bad neighbourhood. 
After an interruption of a French ſea- line (Louiſiana or 
Muliſſiſſippi country) upon the north ſhore of the gulph 
of Mexico of about 180 leagues, from Penſacola to St. 
Bernard or St. Louis-Bay ; the coaſt of New- Spain be- 
gins again, and extends to, the river Oronoke, in about 
9 D. N. Lat. after another interruption of a ſea line 
ſettled by the Dutch, called Surinam, and the following 
ſmall French ſettlement of Cayenne, and the fine, rich, 
large Portugueze ſettlement of Brazil, to the river of 
Plate: the Spaniards have not ſettled much upon the 
ocean, but run up this river, and communicate with 
Peru and Chili. From the river of Plate in S. Lat. 35. 
on the eaſt ocean to Cape-Horn, and from Cape-Horn 
along the ſhore of the weſt ocean or South-ſea, to 
Chiloe in S. Lat. 43 D. the coaſt is a defert. From the 
river of Plate to Cape-Horn, the navigation is good, 
the ſoundings are very regular, being fixty to eighty fa- 
thom, at thirty to forty leagues from the land. From the 
iſland of Chiloe, in S. Lat. 43 D. to Cape St. Lucar of 
California, in N. Lat. 24 D. is the South-ſea Spaniſh 
coaſt of Chili, Peru, the Iſthmus, and Mexico. | 
Many of the Spaniſh ſettlements or provinces are ſo 
ſeparated by mountains and deſerts, they cannot be af- 
ſiting to one another. The Spaniards have not ſettled 
exceeding 200 leagues north from the city of Mexico. 
In the country of Mexico is ſcarce any gold; their ſilver 
mines are not ſo rich, but are eaſier wrought than thofe 
of Peru. The quickſilver, for refining, comes from 
Old-Spain, and is a conſiderable article in the King of 
Spain's revenue. Peru produces quickſilver ſufficient 
tor itſelf; in Chili filver is ſcarcer than gold, 
From Mexico to Lima, in Peru, the country is full of 
rocky mountains, ſcarce or very ill inhabited: north of 
Mexico and ſouth of ä good countries. Upon 
3 7 the 
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the coaſt of Peru and Chili, from 7 D. N. Lat. to 38 D. 
S. Lat. che winds are generally ſoutherly, and extend 
140 to 150 leagues weſt from the ſhore. Chili reaches 
from the iſland Chiloe 43 D. to 25 D. S. Lat. Peru from 
thence to the equinoctial. Chili and Peru are narrow 
ſtrips of land upon the South-ſea ; from the Andes a 
chain of mountains running north and' ſouth, not ex- 
ceeding twenty or thirty leagues from this ſhore. Peru 
may be divided into the ſea-coaſt, the high lands, and 
this ridge of mountains, where all the cloudy ' vapours 
ſeem to condenſe and ſettle into rain; there it rains al- 
molt inceſſantly, but upon the ſea-coaſt ſcarce any rain. 
In the Weſt-India iſlands the ſhores are generally 
either ſandy bays or mangrave trees. In the Weſt- 
Indies, between the tropics, they. have tides or recipro- 
cations of air or winds, as well as of ſeas, but not fo 
the ſame cauſ; the firſt ariſes from the viciſſitudes of 
day and night, that is from the ſhore or land being 
heated and cooled alternately ; the other is from the 
influence of the moon. 9 50 | 797 Fo 
In South-America is the longeſt chain of mountains la 
upon earth, called the Andes or-Cordilleras, extending he 
from 10 D. N. Lat. to above 30 D. S. Lat. near the an 
ſtraits of Magellan, not many leagues from the ſhore of the 
| the 
per 
in 
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the weſt or ſouth ſea. 

In all New-Spain there are but four great rivers, and 
they all fall into the eaſt-ſea, viz. 1. Rio Grande, or de 
la Madalane, venting into the bay of Mexico near Car- to 
thagena ; upon this river, up the country ſtands St. Fe, 
the capital of the audience of Terra-firma. 2. River 


of Oronoke, which diſcharges into the Eaſt-ſea, as do that 
the following: 3. River of Amazons. And 4. Rio de Wl nk. 
la Plata; near its head ſtands the city of La Plata, the pole: 
(thoy 


capital of the audience of Los Charcas ; a branch of it 
called Paragua, comes from the northward, and ſeems 
naturally to be the weſtern boundary of Brazil. From 
the Andes there run a few rivers into the South-ſea of 
ſhort courſe, ſmall, and very rapid, ; 

| 1 FR 1 
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In all the Spaniſh ſettlements I find only two great 


lakes mentioned (in the northern parts of North-Ame- 
rica we have many, eſpecially the five great lakes or 


ſeas in Canada.) 1. The city of Mexico ſtands between 


two communicating (therefore called the lake of Mexico) 
divided by a cauſeway leading to the city, built in this 
ſituation for its better ſecurity ; the upper lake is freſh, 
the other falt[m]; they receive runs of water, but 


have no vent. 2. Titiaco in Peru, S. lat. 17 D. of about 


eighty leagues circumference ; it communicates with a 
leſſer lake, Paria, about fifty leagues farther ſouth ; it 
is falt, receives rivulets, but has no vent, | ” 
The vice-roys, preſidents, governars, and all other 
principal royal officers, are natives of Old-Spain ; as are 
alſo their arch-biſhops and biſhops. | 
The church-jurifdiftion conſiſts of five arch-biſhops, 
Mexico, St. Domingo, St. Fe, Lima, and La Plata ; 
and about thirty biſhops. | | 
The civil- juriſdiction conſiſts of the vice-roy of Mexico 
comprehending the [n] audiences of Mexico, Guada- 
lagara and -Guatimala ; the vice-roy of Peru compre- 
hending the audiences of Quito, Lima, and Los Charcas ; 
and the independant audiences of St. Domingo (for all 


| the iſlands) St. Fe, Panama, and Chili. I obſerve that 
the orders from the court of Spain, anno 1728, for a ſuſ- 


penſion of arms to the ſeveral independant commanders 
in New-Spain, are directed to the vice-roy of Mexico, 
to the vice-roy of Peru, to the captain-general of the 


[nm] From the gradual increaſe of the ſalt impregnation of this lake, 
that of Titiaco in Peru, the Mediterranean ſea, and others in Eu- 
rope, in a ſucceſſion of many ages, Dr. Halley propoſed to find out 
the age or ſtanding of our earth: this, with his two ſets of magnetic 
poles to account for the variations of the compaſs, are the only whims 
(though pleaſantly amuſing) that perhaps this man of great genius and 
induſtry, ever publiſhed. ; * 5 

ln] Audiences are ſupreme royal juriſdictions and courts, to which 
the provincial and other courts may appeal; but from theſe au- 
neg there lies no appeal but to the council of the Indies in Old- 

ain. 7 
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province and city of Carthagena, to the governor and 
captain- general of the province of Terra- Firma, to the 
| preſident of Panama, ta the governor of Buenos-Ayres, 
and to the commander of the galeons. ss. 
Their moſt | conſiderable towns and ſea · ports are 


nn 


: 
0 
Mexico, the metropolis, in about 20 D. N. lat; inland, ; 
no water-carriage near it; its barcadier for the Philip- t 
Pines is Aquapulco upon the South-Sea 16 D. 40 M. t 
N. lat. diſtance ninety leagues ; farther north of Aqua- ſ 
pulco are no places of note, and for 140 leagues ſouth of 4 
Aquapulco.is a mere deſert. Its barcadier for Europe is 
La vera Cruz; the mart or fair for goods from Eu- e 
rope by the flota, flotilla, azogues, and the Britiſh an- ff 
nual ſhip, is at Japala thirty leagues inland. Mexico k 
ſtands upon more ground, but is not ſo populous as tl 
Briſtol in England ; is built with a rough hard ſtone (no 2 
freeſtone); an open town. La Vera Cruz, by the obſer- 2 
vations of Mr. Harris, who reſided there, anno 1727, * 
and as adjuſted by Dr. Halley, is in N. lat. 19 D. 12 Ju 
M. W. from London, 97 D. 30 M. variation at that P. 
ge 2.12. 15:28. cafterly.. 7 T 
Carthagena is the ſecond good town belonging to V2 
the Spaniards upon the eaſt fide of America: from at 
the ſame immerſions and emerſions of Jupiter's firſt ſa- pit 
tellite, obſerved at Carthagena, anno 1722, by Don Har- 
rare principal engineer, and by M. Pound and Bradley dr 


at Wanſtead (twenty-eight horary minutes eaſt from nu 
London) Carthagena is W. from London 75 D. 30 m. an 
longitude. Carthagena was taken by Sir Francis Drake, Fe 
anno 1585 ; he brought away in money, cannon, and Pa 


other effects, the value of 60,0001. ſterling; the ſiekneſs up 


amongſt his men obliged him to return, ſooner than he fro 

deſigned, by the gulph of Florida, and a beginning ſettle- | 

ment in Virginia: Ponti, with a large ſquadron, a pri- 7 

vate adventure, anno 1699, reduced it and brought off Wl ber. 

the value of eight millions of livres : admiral Vernon, we” 
o 


with a very large ſea and land force of enen; | 
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and of Britiſh North-America, came off re infe#a, anno 


es, Buenos Ayres is from London W. 3 H. 52 M. or 
W. Long. 58 D. by Pere Feuille's obſervation of the 

are occultation of a fixed ſtar by the moon, anno 1708, and 

nd, as computed by Dr. Halley for London. From the en- 


ip- trance of the river of Plate on the eaſt ocean, to St, J 
M. the capital of Chili on the weſt ocean, nearly in . 
ua- ſame latitude of 34 D. ſouth, the width of South- 


1 of America is 18 D. in longitude, or 300 leagues only. 

e is All the trade from Old-Spain to New Spain does not 

Eu- employ exceeding fifty ſhips (a ſmall nurſery for navi- 

an- gation), The Spaniards have generally a ſquadron of 
xico kuge ſhips at Carthage na, a ſmall ſquadron at Callao, 
as the barcadier of Lima; a ſhip or two at La Vera Cruz, 

(no called the Barleventa armada, being generally one fifty 


gun ſhip and one ſnow; they ſet out from La Vera 


127, Cruz of Mexico, in December, with money to pay the 
12 judges, clergy, and troops in the Havana, St. Domingo, 
that Porto-Rico, and Comanas; a private ſhip is hired to 


carry the pay to St. Auguſtine. The ſhips at the Ha- 


z to vana are only occaſional: the armada does not touch 
rom at Carthagena, it being the barcadier of St. Fe, the ca- 
t fa- pital of Terra Firma, which produces much goid. 

Har- There is yearly a licence from 4000 or 5000 ton of 
dley dry goods to be ſhipped for New-Spain from Cadiz, an- 
from nually, but alternately by the Flota for La Vera Cruz, 


and by the Galeons for Carthagena, the barcadier of St. 
Fe or Terra Firma, and for Porto- Bello the barcadier for 


and Panama and Peru. The indulto or duty to the king 
nels upon ſhipped and regiſtered gold, ſilver, cochineal, &c. is 
jg be from ſeven to fourteen per cent. The azogues or kings [o] 
ettie- 4 


[e] The azogues quick-ſilver is only for refining the Mexico filver, 
Peru produces native cinnabar, the ore of quick-ſilver ; the quick-ſilver 
mines of Peru were diſcovered anno 1567. „ 

Virgin ſilver is ſpungy and brittle, being ſo called from its having 
no mixture of alloy or impregnation, but in the ſtate in which the 
quick-ſilver left it. Other metals with the denomination virgin (gold, 


i quick- | 


pri- 
ht off 
rnon, 
itain, Wh 
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quickſilver ſhips have licences for ſome dry goods. The 
galeons from Porto-Bello may, at a medium, bring home 
_ twenty-five millions pieces of eight, the flota from La 

Vera Cruz about ſixteen millions, beſides what is ſhipped 
off in the regiſter ſhips. N. B. The council of ſtate in 


Holland, anno 1708, made a report that Spain brought 


from the Weſt-Indies, during the courſe of the laſt cen- 
tury, about twenty millions dollars per annum. T5 

The regiſter ſhips are all upon the ſame footing ; 
we ſhall only inſtance from the Canaries, they are allow- 
ed four or five regiſter ſhips of about 1 50 tons each, viz. 
two to Havana, one to Caraccas, one to Campeche, one 
to St. Jago de Cuba ; to carry no dry goods, only wines 
and brandies ; may bring home ſilver, and coarſe goods, 
viz. ſugar, hides, ſnuff, Sc. but no cochineal, indigo, 
Sc. are generally twelve months upon the voyage. 


A dran. A ſhort hiſtory of the South-Sea company 


affairs. 


T HIS was projected by Harley Earl of Oxford, and 


prime miniſter at that time, to induce the creditors of 


the government to be eaſy, and to incorporate their 
_ debts into a joint-ſtock, with proſpect of great profit: 


but as they are not properly a Britiſh ſettlement in 


America, I am obliged to annex this to the introductory 
article of Spaniſh ſettlements. | re 

9. Ame. A parcel of the public debts and defici- 
encies were incorporated by the name of the South; Sea 
company, being in all 10,000,000 J. ſterling, with an 
annuity of ſix per cent. The company to remain for 
ever, though the funds appropriated to them ſhould be 
redeemed ; their limits are, on the eaſt ſide of America, 
from the river Oronoke to Cape-Horn (Surinam and 
Brazil not included) and from thence on the weſt coaſt 


copper) ſignify grains or lumps of natural metal, requiring little or no 
refining. : ; | . 
| | : 
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of America, to the northernmoſt part of America (all 
other traders, within theſe Ds, to aadepe, veſſel and 
cargo) to go and return by the ſouth capes of America, 
0 never to ſail above 300 l welt of the Ame- 
rican continent. NM. B. This ſeems to interfere with the 
limits of the Eaſt-India company's excluſive navigation, 


which, by charter, is to the weſt entrance of Magellan's- 


ſtraits. Fs 5 

I find from the public reports, that the balance, 
or neat profit of the South-ſea trade for ten years pre- 
ceding, anno 1734, amounted only to 32,260 /. ſterling. 
The South-ſea company was only a cant name. Their 
whole trade and buſineſs was only _ on for 4800 
negroes per annum, and an annual ſhip of dry goods 
of —_ tons, whereof the king of Spain had one quar- 
ter of the profits, and the crown of England another 
quarter. I 

The Spaniards have no Guinea trade of their own, 
and but little navigation from Old-Spain to New or 
America Spain; they have been obliged, from time to 
time, to contract with ſome European maritime power 
for a ſupply of negro ſlaves : in King James the ſecond's 
and king William's reigns, they contracted with Don 
Nicolas Porcio, a Spaniard ; his agent Don Caſtillo reſided 
in Jamaica, and was knighted by king William, Sir 
James Caſtillo. The Portugueze loſt by their contract; 
and, by the treaty of Baden, Spain was to pay. to Por- 


tugal 600,000 crowns, for money due on the aſſiento 


contract and otherways. After the Portugueze, the 
French had the contract, but never furniſhed the num- 
bers ſtipulated. Their place of refreſhment was on the 
N. W. ſide of Hiſpaniola, or St. Dominque, as the French 
call it, which gave. them a further footing upon that 
iſland ; the time of their contract being expired, the 
Britiſh South-Sea company had the contract upon the 
following terms : Fi 2 | 

The contract was for thirty years from May 1, 1713, 
and upon the expiration thereof three years more _ 
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ed to ſettle their affairs; the South-Sea company, or aſſi- 
entiſts, to furniſh annually 4800 merchantable negro 
flaves of both ſexes, paying to the KIN of Spain thirty- 


three and a third pieces of eight per | 
duties upon 4000 of that number; may import, if they 
pleaſe, more than the ſtipulated number, the overplus 
paying only half that duty; may carry 1200 of theſe 
ſlaves yearly in four ſhips to the river of Plata, for the 
_ uſe of that country, and of the country of Chili ; may 
be brought into any port of New-Spain where are Spa- 
niſh royal officers ; may be ſold for any price, except- 
ing upon the windward coaſt, viz, at Comana, Mara- 
. caibo, and Sancta Martha, where the price ſhall not 
exceed 300 pieces of eight; may tranſport the ſlaves 
coaſt-ways from Panama, along the ſhore of tlie South- 
fea, in ſhips of about 400 tons; they are allowed not 
exceeding ſix Britiſh in one factory; may have in each 
factory a Judge conſervator, a Spaniard of their own 
chuſing ; the aſſiento ſhips not to be detained or em- 
bargoed upon any account ; may make their returns in 
the company's ſhips, flota or galeons, duty free; may 
ſearch and ſeize any veſſels trading with flaves upon 
the coaft ; they are not to trade in any other merchan- 
dize; the crown of Great-Britain, and the crown of 
Spain, to be concerned each one quarter in the trade, 
and to ſettle accounts once in five years. In caſe of a 
war the affiento ſhall be ſuſpended, and eighteen 
months allowed to carry off the effects. Conſidering 
the loſſes which former aſſientiſts have ſuſtained, and to 
prevent any other kind of trade, the king of Spain, 
during the continuance of this contract, allows à ſhip 
of 500 tons yearly with dry goods, one quarter of the 
clear profit to the king of Spain, and 5 per cent. duty 
upon the other three quarters ; they are not to ſell their 
goods, but in the times of the fairs upon the arrival of 
the flota or galeons; the queen or crown of Great- 
Britain was alſo to have one quarter of the neat gain, 
but this was afterwards given up to the company. 1 
4 | 


ave in lieu of all 


-- 
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The South- Sea company aſſiento agents were ſettled, 
for ſome time at Barbadoes for the Caraccas and Ma- 
racaibo buſineſs, and at Jamaica for the reſt of that 
trade. Jamaica lies the moſt convenient for carrying on 
th >, e no 

The South-Sea company have tried three methods 
of carrying on their negro buſineſs, viz. by their own. 
ſhips, by contract and by chance purchaſe from pri- 
vate traders; this laſt was the cheapeſt: anno 1721, 
they contracted with the African company for a ſupply | 
of 3600 negroes, two thirds males, fix ſevenths to be 
from 16 to 30 Æt. the other ſeventh to conſiſt of equal 
numbers of boys and girls, none under 10 Et. the 
contracted price was 22 J. 10s. ſterling per piece for 
Gold-coaſt, Jackin, and Whidaw negroes; 18 4. 10s. 
ſterling for Angola flaves. For ſome years they farmed 
out ſome of their aſſiento factories. r SIG 88 

The South- Sea company's effects in New. Spain have 
been twice ſeized; anno 1718, upon our deſtroying the 
Spaniſh armada near Sicily; and anno 1727, when Gt- 
braltar was beſieged; I ſhall not in this place mention 
the ſeizures in the beginning of this preſent war. Mt. 
Keene, for ſeveral years, hat from the company 1500/7; 
ſterling per annum, as their agent at the court of Spain. 


The court of Spain made a demand of 60,000. ſterling, 


ariſing moltly from a different Way of reckoning the 
dollars payable as duty; the South-Sea,company reckon 
at 42 d. ſterling per dollar, the court of Spain reckon 
at 52 d. ſterling per dollar; the reſt was the King 
of Spain's quarter of the neat, gains of the 10 
ſhip the Royal Carolina. On the other ſide, the South- 
Sea company alledge the frequent ſeizure of their 
elfects; the refuſals of licences or ſchedulas at times, 
as damages to be taken to account being one and a half 
million dollars damages ſuſtained; this affair is not as yet 
determined; it is ſaid that the majority of the South- 
Sea directors, at the deſire of the miniſtry of that time, 
has agreed to pay the 68, O00 J. ſterling, upon a pro- 


longation 
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longation of the term of their trade, and a ſpeedy reim- 


burſement of the one and half million dam 


The next part in the South-Sea company hiſtory, is 
a diſmal, and for many ages not be forgotten tranſ- 
action, a bubble, an epidemical, malignant, and mortal 
diſtemper of bodies politic; it came by way of France, 
where it was called Miſſiſſippi, with us it was called South- 
Sea; laying aſide allegory, it is a notorius inſtance of 
the bad conſtitution of paper effects, I mean paper 
common currency and transfers ; and as it has ſome 
affinity with our plantations paper currency, I hope it 
may be of political uſe, with the cotemporary Miſſiſſip- 


pi [p] and French bank hiſtory annexed by way of an- 


[3] This note naturally hould belong to the tranſient account to be 


iven of the French colonies; but as it ſerves to illuſtrate our South- 


Sea bubble, a fatal imitation of Mr. Law's project, 
viouſly introduced it here ; and the annexed account of 


we have pre- 
the fate of the 


Royal Bank of France, which (linked to the Miſſiſſippi bubble) pro- 
jected paper-currency for France, may be a proper warning or beacon 


to our America paper-money colonies.” 


Never was ſuch a barefaced iniquitous ſcheme endeavoured to be 
put in execution; their confidence was in the legiſlative power, which 
they imagined could do any thing, though inconſiſtent with natural 
juſtice. The ſubject of this annotation, will remain a curious incident 
in- hiſtory. That a private perſon, Mr. Law, projector of the Mil- 
ffippi company bubble (this name appeared too chimerical ; it after- 
wards aſſumed, and ſtill retains the name of the French India Com- 
pany) ſhould ſo infatuate, impoſe upon, or bubble, in a moſt public 
manner, the politer part of mankind; future ages will be aſtoniſhed, 
ſcarce credit, but admire. He roſe the ſtock of a chimerical company 


from fixty to ſeventy or cent. diſcount (their firſt ſtock 
was ſixty millions of liv 


or ſubſcription 


res in ſtate bills, or national debts ſettled at 


fixty or ſeventy per cent. diſcount) to nineteen hundred per nt. 


advance. 


adding to this ſixty million ſubſcription in ſtate bills forty mil- 
3 money · ſubſeription, their ſtock became one hundred mil- 
lions; and by the king's aſſigning to them the farm upon tobacco, 
which then was farmed at four millions, with the farmer's profit com- 


puted to three millions more, made ſeven per cent. to the proprietors: 


this gave them a great credit, and their ſtock roſe muh above of : 
next, the Eaſt-India and China company was incorporated with it 
auno 171 8, and actions roſe to 200 for 100 original. By ſeven fuc- 


ceſſve ſubſeriptions of fixty, forty, twenty-five, twenty 


five, fifty, fifty, 


notations 5 | 


S8 8 8 9 


div 
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notations; it does alſo by anticipation take off ſome 


paragraph, which muft have been premiſed in the 


fifty millions, it became in all 300,000,000 livres principal or original 


| ſtock. Their fund or government annuity, upon which they were to 


L 


divide, was given out by Mr. Law to be as follows: 


The farm, and its neat profits of tobacco 7 millions 
Proſits in the India trade CITES 1 

Out of the crown's general revenue 46 

Ouy of the five great farms of impoſts 30 

Profits (imaginary) in time from Miſſiſſip ' 7 

Fiſhery, ſole traffic of bullion, &c. . 23 

Coinage Te 205 NIE Y 

131 millions 


is better than forty-three per cent. on the original ſtocc. 
In September, 1519, the ſubſcriptions (as above) taken in for in- 
creaſing their ſtock were at ten for one, and thoſe ſubſcriptions were 
negociated at cent per cent, that is, one principal ſold for twenty; the 
ſubſcriptions were to be made good by partial payments :. but as many 
of the ſubſcribers could not make their ſubſequent parts of payments, 
without ſelling out their former ſtock ; old actions fell to 760 for 
100 (notwithſtanding this precedent warning, our South-Sea bubble 
ſplit upon the very ſame rock) bat by enlarging the times for the 
ſubſcription payments, and the intereſt of theic loans to the crown be - 
ng augmented, ſtock roſe again to 1200 or 1300, their privileges be- 
ing continued to anno 1770. | * 
The money, which the company gained by the advanced prices 
upon the ſeveral additions, from time to time, made to their ſtock, 
was lent to the king at a certain intereſt ; with this money the king 
paid off, or reduced, the ſtate debts, or annuities in the town-houſe of 
Paris, from four to three per cent. intereſt ; which was a ſaving of about 
twelve — oy to the wa 
In January N. S. 1720, the king had granted to the Miſſiſſippi, alias 
ladia company, the management and adminiſtration of the royal bank. 
About the ſame time the king ſold to the company his ſtock, conſiſt- 
ing of 100 millions of livres original, for goo millions livres in partial 
payments. Thus the king ſold all his ſtock at once by contract for 
money: thus the directors, and other great men, who were in the ſe- - 
cret, ſold out their own South-Sea ſtock when the affair was tending 
towards a eriſis. | | | | 
This Miſſiſſippi- bubble began to collapſe in the end of May, 1720, 


| 2nd Mr. Law became a Profugus : to keep up the affair ſo far and ſo 


long as it could be, the company not being able to comply with the 
pay ment of the 900 million livres in money, the king accepts again 
of his roo millions livres in original actions _ original ſhare or action 
vas 1000 livres z) and upon the king a ay | 
Article 
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article of plantation paper currencies. - Perliaps it may 
be ſome amuſement to the curious; | hitherto it has not 


ſome of their actions, they were reduced to 200 millions of actions; the 
old actions were called in, and a new tenor of actions given for the 
ſame, and it was reſolved, that for three years next following, the 
dividend per annum, ſhould be 200 livres per action, which is twenty 
per cent. and a royal ſociety is erected to inſure this at three per cent. 
premium. As there remained -a number of actions, the property and 
in poſſeſſion of the company, all perſons who formerly ſold out, 
were ordered to buy in again, at the rate of 13,zoo livres per actions, 
in bank bills to be burnt. Notwithflanding all theſe labouring ex- 
pedients, the people's pannic could not be ſtopped, and the company 
fell into a languiſhing ſtate ; it is not to our purpoſe to proſecute this 
affair any further. | | | | 
This ſpring 1747, the Freneh-India company's actions are at 
1045. | | Fo = 
JAE a paper 7 with any profit or duration, can never ſu- 
ſede a gold and ſilver carrency, will appear by the following ſhort 
Rader of the Royal Bank of France. g's 4 8 
Mr. Law, in aid of the Miſſiſſippi- bubble, projected the Royal Bank 
in the following gradations: 1. All officers of the revenue were to re- 
ceive bank bills or notes. 2. By the king's edi, anno 1719, bank 
notes were fixed at five fer cent. better than gold or filver coin; bank 
bills, in the beg nning of ſummer. anno 1719, were increaſed to 400 
millions of livres {a livre is in value above 11 4 fterling) in the end of 
ſummer the French court gave out (thus do ſome of the legiflatures in 
our paper money colonies) that this ſum was riot fufficient for a cir- | 
culation, and 420 millions more were made. In October, 120 millions 
more, and ſoon after 369 millions more; being in all 1000 millions of 
livres, which is about forty · ſix millions pounds ſterling, which is more 
than all the banks in Europe put together do circulate. 3. Next 
ſpring in March, N. S. anno 1720, by an edit, gold and ſilver was 
gradually to be lowered, and after ſome months forbid to have any 
currency, with the penalties of counterband goods, if found in any 
perſon's poſſeſſion; Bank notes and Miſſiſſippi transfers to be the only 
currency; the importation of gold and filver ſpecies is forbid; even 
the payment cf foreign bills of exchange, though ſpecified, muſt be 
made in Bank notes. 4. As the court of France had been for many 
ears in the practice of altering the current coin, for the profit of their 
king, Mr. Law proceeded to make a like experiment upon their paper- 
currency, By an Edict of May 21, 1720, Bank notes were to be re- 
duced gradually (the Miſſiſſippi, or India company's actions, were at 
the ſame time, and in the ſame manner, reduced from 10, ooo livres, 
their ſtated price, to 5000 livres) ſo that after ſome months, v. g. 
1000 livres Bank notes was to paſs for only 500 livres. This occa- 
ſioned ſuch an univerſal murmuring, that Mr. Law was obliged to o 
L ; 1 8. . 7 | 


J. 
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the his —— of the Miſſiſſippi bubble in France, anno 171, 


the of which he was afterwards conſtituted principal direc- 
the tor, and at length comptroller-general of the finances of 
nty France. He was the moſt noted man in Europe for a 


and gameſter and bubbler ; he was perſuaded. that 

out, effects, or paper currency, and transfers, admitted of the 

os greateſt latitude for public cheat. In our American 

= colonies, after having reduced the denomination. of five 

this ſhillings ſterling to a heavy piece of eight, and from this 
; having reduced it to light pieces of eight ſo far as the 

3g cheat could go ; they fell into a paper-currency, whoſe in- 


hort ted of any reduction: at preſent in New-England, by 
> this contrivance and management, a perſon who pays an 
AK old debt, of book, note, or bond, in the preſent paper 
zank currency; pays only one-in ten or two ile in the 


bank pound, 


Impregnated by the projection of Mr. Law (excuſe 
England; at length, the end of January, anno 1749-20, 


is apparently) great ſums for the benefit of the public, 
upon one another, to have all the other public debts 
ingrafted into their ſtocks; the South-Sea. nen 


himſelf from the rage of the popula ce, by leaving the kingdom, and 
thereby confefling himſelf a moſt xGrREGIONS CHEAT. Fo apps 
the people, who ſuſpeRed frauds in the India Company and „che 
court appointed ſham commiſſaries to inſpect their books 3 they ſoon 
made a favourable report, and that they found in the India company 
a fund for above 300 millions livres original ſtock; the nation were 
— — 3 remained in a ferment or free: en Law _ 
obliged to May 29, and refgn his great office of comptroller- 
general of the 7 and the ſeals were 2 from M. d' Argenſon 
his accomplice, May 31 ; the edict of laſt March for gradually abo- 
liking a r and ſilver currency was revoked; and by ORober fol- 
lowing, k notes had no longer a wah a ; AID was taken in 
payment but gold and filver ſpecies. VWs 

Vol. I, G | carried 
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Mr. John Law, born at Edinburgh in Scotland, began 
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trinſic value being nothing, its imaginary value admit- 


the metaphor) a national bubble began to be hatched in 
the Bank and South- Sea Company bid handſomely (that 
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carried it by bribing ſome of the legiſlature, and ſome in 
the adminiſtration, by taking up great quantities of ſtore 
for their uſe. Mr. Walpole, doubtleſs, had a feeling, 
but ſecret and cautious, concern in this affair of corrup- 
tion; and as the South-ſea bubble came near its criſis, he 
ſkreened himſelf by being made pay- maſter general of 
the land- forces; the Earl of Sunderland, May 27, 1720, 
being made firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury in his 
room. Mr. Walpole did not re-enter himſelf, as firſt 
commiſſioner of the treaſury, until April, 1721, the ſtorm 
being over; and we may obſerve, that next month the 

arliament allowed the South-Sea Company directors 
arge ſums out of their forfeited eftates, the parliament 
being then under the direction of Mr. Walpole ; and 

towards the end of the ſame year, by the direction of 
our prime miniſter, admiral Norris landed Mr. Law, a 
fugitive from France, in England; (Mr. Law, at that 
time, was in caſh, the proper bait for corruption) he 
introduced himſelf by buying off the appeal of the 
relations, and producing at the bar of the King's-bench, 
the king's pardon for the murder of Edward Wilſon, 
Eſq. (Beau Wilſon) anno 1694: he was diſcharged: 
but his arrival in England being canvaſſed in parlia- 
ment, and his infamous bubble in France being much 
clamoured againſt by the populace (Mr. Walpole, a con- 
ſummate politician, by experience, at tifnes found that 
the vox populi was the ſuprema lex; witneſs the exciſe 
projection - upon. wines and tobacco) his addreſs, his 
money, the countenance of the court, availed nothing; 
he went off, and died obſcurely in Germany; may this 
be the exit of all notorious cunning leading impoſtors 1n 
any human ſociety or government. : 

The South-Sea propoſals were accepted by the houſe 
of Commons Feb. 1, 1719-20, and had the royal aſſent 
April 4, following. They were allowed to ingraft the 

irredeemable long and ſhort annuities, and the redeem- 
ables of five and of four per cent. per annum intereſt (the 
bank and Eaſt-India company annuities, or ſtock, not 


| included) 


. Sxer. II. | 
included) to the value of 30,954,0007.- ſterling by pur- 
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chaſe or by ſubſcription: the annnal payments from 
the government upon theſe ingrafted public debts, to be 
continued as at preſent, until anno 1727, Midſummer, 
and from thence the whole to be reduced to an annuity 
of four per 


benefit of ingrafting ſo much of the public debts; the 


increaſed capital ſtock to be divided amongſt all the 


proprietors. In the progreſs of the year 1719, the South- 
Sea company by act of parliament, for a certain ſum 


to the public, had ingrafted a great part of the lottery 


anno 1710, by which, and by this great ingraftment, 
added to their original ſtock of 10,000,000 /. ſterling 


their capital became 37,802,483 J. ſterling (about 


4,361, 930 J. ſterling of the principal which they were 
allowed to take in, by purchaſe or ſubſcription could not 
be obtained, and remained as before) a vaſt and impoli- 
tic capital. | | | 


Next Day Feb. 2, after the bill-paſſed the Commons, 


South-ſea ſtock roſe to 150, in May it was ſold at 375, 
all July (the transfer books being ſhut) it fold at 930 
to 1000. In Auguſt the South-ſea bubble began to loſe 


its credit; and the directors, to keep up the cheat, pub- 


liſhed, that thirty per cent. caſh, ſhould be the half year's 
dividend at Chriſtmas next, and not leſs than fifty per 


cent. per annum for the next following twelve years. 
_ Auguſt 17, ſtock was at 830, Sept. 8, at 550, Sept. 29, 


at 150; at Michaelmas, South-ſea bonds were at twenty- 
hve per cent. diſcount. 5 

At this time all the ſtocks (bank ſtock in July roſe 
to 245, but it ſoon fell again to its intrinſic value 130) 
and many ſchemes were made bubbles; the capitals pro- 
poſed by the ſeveral projectors and bubblers did not 
amount to leſs than 300 millions ſterling. Moſt people 


neglected their other buſineſs, and attended ſome favourite 
BusBLE, and John Blunt of London, the arch · bubbler, 
| 25 ; G 2 Was 


cent; the South-Sea engage to circulate one 
million exchequer bills gratis, and to pay ſeven millions 
pounds ſterling to the government for this liberty and 


; 
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was erected a baronet, a ſcandal to that honourable order 
of knighthood. - e whe 
This grand national cheat, became a parliamentary 
enquiry. In the report of the ſecret committee, forty 
members of the houſe of Commons were charged with 
having ſtock taken up for them in brokers names; it 
was found that the directors bought ſtock for the com- 
pany at very high rates, while they were clandeftinely 
ſelling out their own; that the directors had lent out 
by colluſion, about eleven millions of the company's 
money, with none or not ſufficient ſecurity. In the 
houſe 'of Lords, the whole of it was called a villainous 
artifice; and it was reſolved in parliament, that the 
directors ſo far as their eſtates would reach, ſnould make 
; the loſſes the company had ſuſtained by their frau- 
ulent management; the eſtates of the directors, deputy 
caſhier, and accountant amounted to 2,014, 1237. ſterling 
properly forfeited; but by management a great part 
of it was-remitted to them. The relicfs allowed by par- 
liament are too long to be related here; to the company 
was forgiven the ſeven millions which they contracted 
to. pay to the government, upon condition of two 
millions of their capital being annihilated, but this was 
ſoon after reſtored to them. Anno 1722, the better to 
diſengage themſelves from incumbrances, they fold to 
the bank 200,000 of their annuity, which is four millions 
principal. 5 1 (IL: 
Several government debts were by the Earl of-Qxford, 
incorporated into one joint-ſtock of annuities, and were 
called, The corporation of the governor and company 
of merchants in Great-Britain trading to the South- 
ſea and other parts of America, and for encouraging the 
fiſhery. As Mr. Law borrowed his ſnam name of Miſſi- 
ſippi Company, from our cant name of South-Sea Com- 
Pany ;. ſo we copied our South - Sea bubble from his 
iſſiſſippi bubble. 3 „ en n 
After a further ingraftment of all the public debts 
(the Eaſt-India and bank government debis * 
: 4 | | 5 10m 


diſtin& as formerly) that could be obtained, and the 


South+ſea bubble being ſettled, 1723 June 24, their whole 
capital was found to be 33, 802, 483 J. (without 2 | 


the 4000,000 J. of their ſtock which they had affigne 
to the bank) the parliament converted 16,901,241 J. one 
moiety: of it into South-Sea annuities, the other half to 
remain a joint-ſtock in trade. | 


Anno 1733, this moiety of joint-ſtock in trade, by 
ſundry government payments made from the ſinking 


fund ], became 14,651,103 J. at Midfummer, three 


[9] The ſinking fund was a projection of Mr. Walpole's, a con- 
ſummate politician, eſpecially in the affair of finances ; it ariſes from 
public ſavings yo funds continuing the ſame) by reducing the intereſt 
of the public debts firſt to five per cent. anno 1717, afterwards to four 
fer cent. and ſome (Eaſt-India company) to three per cent. This was 
not iniquitous, but natural juſtice ; common intereſt had been reduced, 
by act of parliament, to five per cent. ever fince anno 1714. It was left 
to the option of the creditors of the government either to be paid off, 
or to accept of a lower intereſt ; oy accepted of a lower intereſt: 
none of the companies or incorporated ftocks chooſe to be paid off, but 
make intereſt that the finking fund may not be applied to them: all 
the national debt (navy debt, army debentures, and the like excepted) 
conſiſts in the ſtocks ; theſe are as transferrable as is common caſh, and 
therefore may be called caſh in cheſt bearing intereſt. 2. When paid 
off, they loſe the advance which the paid would ſell at, e. g. the 
Eaſt India company would loſe about ſeventy, the Bank about forty 
fer cent, on any part off, | 2 

The annual produce of the ſinking fund is upwards of 1, 200, ooo / and 
to this time, anno 1747, may amount to upwards of thirty three millions 
of pounds, whereof about twelve millions has been applied to redeem 
ſo much of the public debts, and the remaining twenty-two millions 
has prevented our running twenty-two millions more in debt; it is 2 


help at hand againſt any extraordinary exigency, to raiſe part of the 


ſupply (fince the beginning of the preſent war anno 1739, it has con- 
tributed one -million yearly to the ſupply) upon emergencies any ſum 
may be raiſed upon annuities, charged on the ſinking fund for a time, 
until further ſettled, | 5 
Walpole's ſcheme, 1933, of an exciſe upon wine and tobacco would 
have been of public advantage, but it was prevented taking effect, by 
the ſtrong fears of the papulace, left it ſhould introduce a general ex- 
cile upon the neceſſaries of life (as in Holland) as well as upon com- 
torts and extravagancies : beſides, it would have multiplied the officers 
of the revenue, creatures of the court and miniſtry, | 
ns; G 3 quarters 
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uarters of this was ſeparated, by the name of new joint- 
ock of South-ſea annuities ; the remaining 3,662,775 

continues as a trading or capital ſtock, ſolely chargeable 

with all the company's debts, and not to divide above 
four per cent. per annum, until their preſent debts are 
cleared and paid off. The qualifications in their preſent 
trading ſtock (in the former ſtock the qualifications were 


higher) are a concern at leaſt of 50001. for governor, 


4000 J. for ſub-governor, 3000 l. for deputy-governor, 
2000 J. for a director: at a general meeting a zoo/. con- 
cern has one vote, 2000/7. has two votes, 3000/7. has 
three votes, 5000 J. has four votes; no fingle perſon to 
have more than four votes: no part of the trading ſtock 
to be redeemed, until the new joint-ſtock of annuities 
become reduced to 3,500,000 J. No new bonds to be 
made, bur at the direction of a general meeting. 

The ſinking fund has at times paid off to 5 old and 
new South - Sea annuitants about 6,500,000 J. and at this 
time the government debt to the South - Sea is 27, 302,202). 
viz. ſtock 3, 662,775 l. old annuities 13, 65 1, 100 l. new 
annuities, 9,988, 328 J. At preſent, ſpring 1747, the 
price of South-Sea ſtock is 103; Eaſt-India company 
ſtock being 177. Here we may en paſſant obſerve the 
great difference of credit and intereſt in the affections of 
the people, in relation to a tory, Jacobite, and popiſh ad- 


miniſtration ; and to a whig (excule the cant name) revo - 


J. lution, and true proteſtant miniſtry : in the tory admi- 


The ſtocks, or government debts, continued ; and the church-lands 
in lay poſſeſſion, are infallible preventives againſt popery and a revo- 
Jution in the civil government. | „ 


Our bad adminiſtration in the end of queen Anne's time, after a ſue 


ceſsful war carried on for many years by a former good admiſtration, 
inſtead of procuring advantageous terms of peace, conceded to the 
following diſadvantageous articles with Spain by the treaty of Utrecht, 


anno 1713. 1. An entailed charge of maintaining large garriſons in 


Gibraltar and Minorca. 2. The precarious demolition of Dunkirk 
by their friends the French. 3. The Aſſiento of Negroes, which bad 
proved a loſing bagain to all former contractors. And 4. A ſham re- 

nunciation to the crown France. FED e 
0 niſtration, 


} | 
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niſtration, in the four laſt years of queen Anne, South. 
Sea ſtock, though bearing an intereſt of ſix per cent. ſold 
at a diſcount exceeding twenty per cent. at preſent, though - 
the intereſt or annuity is reduced to four per cent. it ſells 
at a conſiderable advance per cent. e | | 


I muſt here inſert (I cannot find a place more proper) 
two affairs, not of property, but of indulgencies, and ſo- 
lemnly ſtipulated conceſſions from the court of Spain, 
to the ſubjects of Great-Britain, and more particularly in 
favour of our ſettlements in North-America, viz. log- 
wood from the bays of Campeachy and Honduras, and 
ſalt from the Spaniſh iſland of Tortuga. | 

The cutting and carrying of logwood, formerly from 
the bay of Campeachy, and latterly from the bay of Hon- 
duras, in the gulph of Mexico, to Great-Britain and ſun- 
dry European markets, has been for ſome time a branch 
of the Britiſh America trade, but more eſpecially of New- 
England. This logwood buſineſs has been carried on 
tor about eighty years, ever ſince anno 1667, by a ſort 
of indulgence; this indulgence was confirmed, ann6 
1670, by the American treaty with Spain, viz. The Eng- 
liſh to remain in the occupancy of all territories and in- 
dulgencies of which they were then in poſſeſſion. 

Anno 1716, the Spaniſh ambaſſador at the court of 
Great-Britain entered a complaint to the king in coun- 
cil, againſt the Engliſh ſubjects cutters of logwood in the 
bays of Campeachy, Cc. This was referred to the board 
of trade and plantations ; they made report, that by 
the American treaty anno 1670, there was confirmed 
* to the crown of Great-Britain, a right to the Laguna de 
* Terminos (bay of Campeachy) and parts adjacent in the 
province of Jucatan ; theſe places, at the time of the 
< treaty, and ſome years before, being actually in poſ- 
* ſeſſion of the Britiſh ſubjects through right of ſufferance 
* or indulgence.” This ſame right or liberty is abſo- 
lutely granted and confirmed by the treaty of Utrecht 


1775. 
G4 Notwith- 
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Notwithſtanding this repreſentation, and without al- 
lowing. ſufficient time for the logwood cutters to with- 


draw (if. the court of Great-Britain had judged it proper) 


the Spaniard from the Tobaſco, drove Nn off; it has 
never ſince been uſed by the Britiſh. 
This bay lies on the weſt ſide of the 3 or pro- 
vince of Jucatan : Campeachy is a good town, large as 
Newport of Rhode-Iſland, built with a white free ſtone ; 
it ſtands on the ſea. This port or branch of the Aſſiento 
was farmed out by the South-Sea directors to Blockwood 
and Cathcart, at. forty pieces. of eight for every negro 
ſlave they imported; they ſent four or five ſhips of about 
300 tons each per annum, with a few negroes for a 
blind ; their profit being from dry goods, which they 
ſold, by the connivance of the royal officers bribed, at 
twelve to fifteen per cent. their chief returns were in log- 
wood bought from the Spaniards, and carried to London 
and Holland; they alſo carried off ſome drugs, viz. 
Gum. Elemi, Rad. Contrayerva, Rad, Sarſaparil, &c. 
That year in which this logwood-bay was cut off, anno 
21 7, were imported into the port of London 5863 tons 
W * 

_— our people have been diſlodged from the 0 of 
Campeachey they followed the — buſineſs in the bay 
of Honduras on — eaſt ſide of Jucatan; their die- wood 
is not ſo good, and the mouths of their rivers (Old and 
New river) are more ſhallow. Becauſe of the preſent 
war with Spain, this trade for ſome years has almoſt 
been diſcontinued, 


Logwood is their currency or medium at 5 L per ton 


denomination. 


From this logwood cutting maroon life, there is a 


ſmall incidental political advantage ; as the logwood- 
cutters called bay-men, live a maroon, licentious, lawleſs 
life, it becomes in times of peace a receptacle for, and 
diverts, ſome ſailors and others from the more wicked life 


of iratin I * 
10 , A little 


The iſland of Ratan lies about cight leagues from the 
W. by S. from 
Jamaica; here we have lately fixed a garriſon, and 
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A little to the eaſtward of the bay of Honduras are a. 
ſmall tribe of Indians, the good friends and allies of the 
bay men, and Spaniard haters: that is, they affect the 
Engliſh more than they do the Spaniards, and they 


reckon the governor of Jamaica, as their patron and 


protector: our trade with them is of no conſequence, 


being only ſome tortoife-ſhell, wild cocoa, and ſar- 
ſaparille. | x 


Muſkitoe-ſhore, and about 150 leagues 
ſtation-ſhips, but cui bono I cannot ſay. 


The privilege of making and carrying ſalt from the 


iſland of Salt Tortugas, in the gulph of Mexico, near 
the Comanas or windward part of the Spaniſh coaſt, was 
expreſly confirmed to us by the treaty of commerce be- 
tween his Catholic Majeſty, and the King of Great- 
Britain, at Madrid, Dec. 14, anno 1716. Whereas 
« notwithſtanding the treaties of peace and commerce, 
„ which were concluded at Utrecht, July 13, and 
Dec. 9, 1713, there till remained fome miſunder- 


* ſtandings concerning the trade of the two nations, and 


the courſe of it. Article 3. Morever his Catholic 
" Jen, permits the ſaid ſubjects of Great - Britain to 
cc- ga 


er ſalt in the iſland of Tortuga, in the gulph of 
Mexico; they having enjoyed that privilege in the 


« reign of king Charles II, without hindrance or inter- 
„ ruption.“ 8 | | 
Notwithſtanding this plain ſtipulation, anno 1732, 
in the ſpring, a Britiſh plantation's ſalt- fleet, under con- 
voy of a 20 gun Britiſh man of war, as they came to 
ſail from Tortugas, were attacked by two large Spaniſh 
men of war from the Margaritas, and four of the fleet 
were carried off; hitherto no recompence has been ob- 

tained. 
In times of peace, for the uſe of the dry cod · fiſnery, 
are imported in Maſſachuſetts-Bay, communibus annis, 
yy 1200 
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1200 tons Tortugas ſalt ; and about as much more from 
other 
iflands, Exeuma or Bahamas, St. Martins or Rochelle, 
Liſbon, Ivica, Cagliari in Sardinia, Sc. 
Ihe reaſon why New-England dry cod is frequently 
falt-burnt, is from the uſe of Tortuga and iſle of May 
ſalt, which are too hot. In Newfoundland they gene- 
rally uſe Liſbon and French ſalt. . 
By late acts of the Britiſh parliament, ſalt is allowed 
to be imported directly from any part of Europe, to the 


colonies of New-York and Penfylvania; in the ſame 
manner as ſalt may be imported into New-England and 
Newfoundland, by an act made 15 Car. II, for the en- 


couragement of trade. 


II. French diſcoveries and fettlements. 


THE French American colonies may be diſtinguiſhed 


into their north continent America ſettlements, and 


thoſe of the Weſt-India iſlands, Cayenne, near the coat 


of Guiana or Surinam included. Their iſlands do not 


fall within the compaſs of our deſign ; and having only 


tranſiently viſited them without any view of enquiry, 
my fixed reſolution is not to borrow or tranſcribe 
from common authors [7] ; therefore the reader may 
excuſe my laying them aſide. 

The continent French ſettlements, I divide into Ca 
nada or New-France, and Miſſiſſippi or Louiſiana : ſome 
French writers, mention a French province called Ha- 


noiſe, inhabited by above 16,000 whites, above halt 


way between the mouth of the river Miſſiſſippi, and 
Quebec in Canada; .this is only an imaginary or roman- 
tic colony; we take no notice of it, leaving it to the pro- 
feſſed writers of novels. „„ 


* 


[7] No perſon can trace me as a plagiary ; my own obſervations, *%3 
hints from correſpondents and well-approved authors, and from pub- 


f 0 Canada. | 4 


lic records, are the materials of this eſfay. 
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ports, viz. The Iſle of May, or Cape de Verde 
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1. Canada. The original of the name is uncertain, 
5 ſome ſay, it was named from Monſieur Cane, who early 
failed into that river: if ſo, O caprice ! why ſhould fo 
obſcure a man (his voyage is not mentioned in hiſtory) 
7 give name to New-France, as it is called? 

7 Verazani, a Florentine in the king of France's ſervice 
; (Francis I. was an active prince) coaſted along the eaſt 
| ſide of North-America, and went aſhore in ſeveral places; 
according to the humour of thoſe times, took a nominal 
poſſeſſion for France, from 3 D. the mouth of 
Cheſepeak-Bay, to 50 D. N. lat. the mouth of the river 
| St, Laurence, ſo called, becauſe firſt diſcovered upon 
= that ſaint's day; he failed up the river of St. Laurence. 
: Two ſhips from England failed up that river, anno 1527. 
J. Cartier, a native of St. Malo, made two voyages to 
this river anno 1534 and 1535, he proceeded ſo far as 
Montreal, and called the country New-France. - Anno 
1542, Roberval from Rochelle carried thither, a few peo- 
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1 ple to ſettle; they did not continue their ſettlements. 4 
" About the middle of the ſixteenth century, the French i 
* and Spaniards diſputed ſettlements upon the coaſt of A 
* Florida. Secretary Walſingham of England, being in- 50 
x4 formed of an opening ſouth of Newfoundland, fitted 4 
4 out Sir Humphry Gilbert; he ſailed up St. Laurence i 
5 river, and took poſſeſſion for the crown of England. x 
ay Anno 1604, Henry IV [s] of France made further diſ- 9 
2 coveries in L*Acadie, now Nova Scotia; and in Canada 4 
- or New-France he planted a colony which ſubſiſts to this N 
* day; may it not ſubſiſt long; it is a nuſance to our North- 8 
alf L] Henry IV was the firſt of the French kings, who, to any pur- iN 
znd pole, encouraged trade and manufactures. After him, for ſome time | 
an- in the reign of Louis XIV, Colbert (of Scots extraction) ſecretary 4} 
ro- of ſtate in France, was a great patron and promoter of the ſame, as 1 
alſo of all polite learning, wiz. The Academy of ſciences for all parts io 

of natural hiſtory, geometry, aſtronomy, mechanics, anatomy, chi- * 

miſtry, and botany; the French Academy, for the French language 4 

ons, and other parts of the Belles- lettres; the academy for inſcriptions and be 

pub- medals ; the academy for architeQure, painting, and ſculpture. - N 
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America ſettlements; delenda eſt Carthago. Anno 1608, th 
Quebec i] on an iſthmus on the river St. Laurence be- 
gan to be ſettled, and is now increaſed: to about 7000 up 
people of all colours, ſexes, and ages; it is the reſidence th 
of the governor-general, intendant, and ſupreme council; Ri 
tide flows about eighteen feet. 
Canada is no otherways a company, only for the Ca- 
ſtor or Beaver fur-trade ; as they have no ſettlements, ren 
but upon rivers and creeks, by giving ſome delineation or 
of theſe, we deſcribe that country. The gulph of St. is f 
Laurence, from Cape Raze of Newfoundland, the Cape ver 


Roſier in 30 D. 30 M. N. lat. the mouth of the river ing 
St. Laurence (here the river is about thirty leagues wide) me! 
about eighty- eight leagues ; in this gulph are the iſlands fro! 
of Cape-Breton [u], Anticoſti, St. Johns, Madalene, and the 
fome other ſmall iſlands, given to the French by the in- fou 
famous treaty of Utrecht 1713. From Cape Roſier to are 
Tadouſac, on the north ſide of the river, are eighty plac 
leagues bad navigation. Tadouſac is no town, but a good 1 
harbour for large ſhips, navigable for ſhips twenty-five Cat 
miles; has a water communication by the river Seguany, lake 
Sc. with Hudſon's-Bay. From Tadouſac to Quebec D.! 
are thirty leagues, from Quebec to Les Trois Rivieres, long 
on the north ſide of the river, thirty leagues; this was leag 
the firſt French ſettlement, it abounds with iron ore, is not 
| | be aps | 4 T7 twel 
7] Quebeis, in the Indian Algonquin language, ſignifies a ſtrait, v 
| Fn Ja from De Hayes 8 anno 1686 lies in 45 D. 55 = 
M. N. lat. and W. from Paris 72 D. 30 M. (Paris is E. from Lon- 
don 2 D. 30 M. cireiter) is 70 D. W. London; variation 15 D. ther 
30 M. anno 1649, it was 16 D. W. | Wef] 
[a] Cape Breton is a late acquiſition, or New-England conquelt A] 
from the French; may it be permanent, but without any extraordinary con 
garriſon charge | It ſtretches from 4.5 D. to 47 D. F N. lat. Up 
ſeparated from Nova Scotia, by the gut of Canſo, five leagues long, fecre! 
and one league broad. Cape-Breton iſland lies in length from N. E. Plant 
to 8. W, ſcarce fifty leagues, its greateſt breadth eaſt and weſt about Freni 
thirty-three leagues. Loviſbourg, formerly called Engliſh harbour, is an 
2 good port and firong fortreſs: as this formerly belonged to Nova F 05 


Scotia, we ſhall refer any further account of it to that ſection. hs 
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the cofijeince of aſub-governor ; this government (there 
are three governments in Canada) extends twelve miles 
up the great river, and twelve miles down the river: 
the tide does not flow much higher; from Les Trois 
Rivieres to Montreal, the ſeat of the next ſub-governor, 
are thirty leagues. 

From Cape Rofier, along the ſouth ſide of St. Lau- 
rence to Montreal, is an almoſt continued chain of hills 
or mountains, and the runs of water ſhort and rapid, it 
is ſcarce habitable. .'A little above Montreal, the two — 
vers of Outauawas (comes from a country N. W. + 
ing to a large and powerful Indian nation) and Ca 
meet: Cataraqui river comes about fifty leagues S. W. 
from the lake of the ſame name; from fort Frontenac, at 
the head of this river by water- carriage to Montreal, are 
four days travel, but from Montreal to fort Frontenac 
are ten or more days travel, becauſe of many carrying- 
places at ſeveral cataracts called falls or ſauts. | 

The communicating five great lakes of Canada, 'viz. 
Cataraqui or Ontario, Erie, Ilenois, Hurons, and Dore: 
lake may be called inland ſeas, lying from 39 D. to 51 
D. N. Lat. The ſmalleſt Ontario is about eighty leagues 
long, thirty-five leagues wide; the lake Supericure is 200 
leagues long, it is larger than the Caſpian- ſea. They do 
not freeze over; ſnow does not lie long within ten or 
twelve miles of them; their ſoft mellow circum-ambient 
vapour mollifies the air; the Indians fay, chat in hot 
weather the wind blows from the lake, and in cold wea- 
ther into the lake, as do the land and ſea-breezes i in the 
Weſt-Indies within the tropics. s. 

All the French colonies are under the direction .· of the 
council of the navy of France, and of one af the four 
ſecretaries of France, called ſecretary for the Marine and 
Mlantations; at proſent, anno 1747, M. Maurepas. The 
French King's charge per amum for Canada is about 
200,000 crowns ; but the high duty upon falt ſent from 
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to France, overbalances this charge. The king's bills 


of exchange upon the treaſury. are paid at fifteen days 
ſight; the caſtor bills upon the company are paid at three 
months ſight. Their currency is the ſame as in France, 
being twenty-five per cent. better than that of the French 


Weſt-India iſlands. | 


By information from capt. La Rondde and lieut. de 
Ramſay, envoys from the governor-general of Canada, 
concerning the French inſtigating and furniſhing our ene- 
my Indians with war ammunition, anno 1723, there 
failed from Quebec nineteen veſſels for the ocean; built 


in the river of St. Laurence, ſix veſſels fit for the ocean. 


N. B. Up the river to the ſouthward, is good ſhip-tim- 
ber; lately they have built two or three men of war for 

The ſeaſon of navigation in the river St. Laurence, 
are the months of Auguſt and September, for the ſtore- 
ſhips and caſtor- company ſhips. Ships have failed 
from Quebec to Rochelle in 18 days. Beſides pelterie 
they ſend to France a ſmall matter of lumber, timber, 


flaves, tar, tobacco. Ships from France bring wines, 


brandies, and dry goods, and ſail with flour, peaſe, 
and pork to the Weſt- India iſlands; and from thence 
home to France with ſugars, Sc. In Canada from the 


| ſetting in of the froſt until ſummer, no news from France 


and other foreign parts, excepting what is conveyed to 
them by way of Albany: many of the French furs are 
clandeſtinely carried to Albany ; this is the reaſon, why 
our Dutch ſubjects there are averſe to a war with the 


Canada French, and their Indians. At Oſwego, the 
mouth of Onondaguas river upon the eaſt- ſide of lake 
Ontario, there is a trading fair from Albany all ſummer; 
Indians of above twenty different nations reſort thither, 


from South-Carolina in N. lat. 32 D. to the bottom of 


 Hudfon's-Bay in N. lat 31 D. Therefore there certainly 


is a good water communication inland, in all that extent, 


and conſequently a vaſt Indian ſkin and fur - trade; furs are 
. more 


— 
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leagues above 
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more plenty to the ſouthward, but not of 10 good adele 


as to the northward. 

Canada is ſettled only, near the rivers and creeks ; they 
ſow no winter- grain. The produce of the country is 
not much more than is requiſite for their own ſubſiſt- 
ence: the quality of their ſummer-wheat is ſuch, that 
a baker gives 381b. wt. fine bread, for a buſhel of wheat: 
apples grow well; , plumbs, and cherries not plen- 


ty; peaches will ſearce do: they kill their ſtore of poul- 
try when the froſts ſet in, and tows them frozen in their 


2 during the winter ſeaſon, which ſaves grain, their 


They have only three towns of any conſideration, viz. 
Quebec, the metropolis and reſidence of the governor- 


general of Canada or New-France ; it is their principal 


fortreſs ; the Cathedral is their only pariſh church; in the 


lower town there is a chapel of eaſe; here are two con- 


vents ( Jeſuits and Recolects) of men, and three convents 
of women, or nunneries. Montreal more pleaſantly 
ſituated, the reſidence of a deputy-governor, ſixty 
bec upon the ſame river, is near as 
populous as Quebec, but not ſo well fortified. Les 
Trois Rivieres, a ſmall town and trifling fortification, 
lies midway upon the river, between theſe two; it is the 
ſeat of the third government. 

The country is divided into about eighty diſtricts, 


ſomewhat in the manner of our New- England townſhips | 


(the New- England townſhips, in Old- England would 
be called country pariſhes, and their ſeveral precincts, 
chapels of eaſe.) 


All their militia, or fencible men, capable of march- | 


ing, at this writing, anno 1747, do not exceed 12,000 
men, with about 1000 regular troops independent marine 
companies, and about 1000 Indians that may be e. 
ſuaded to march. 

Beſides the three towns, or ſtrong Wee already men- 
tioned, there are, 1. Crown- Point as above, a late in- 


rruſion upon the juriſdiction of New- Tork; laſt year.it 


was 
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was propoſed to reclaim it by force, but the projection 


ſeems to vaniſh. 2. Fort Chamblais, a conſiderable 


fort or paſs. from the Engliſh ſettlements to the upper 


French ſettlements in Canada. . 3. Fort Sorrel, where 
the river Chamblais, the diſchrge of lake Champhain, 
enters the river of Canada or St. Laurence, an N 
ficant fort. 4. Fort Frontenac, where the diſc of 
lake Ontario, and the other great inland lakes, $ 


theCararaqui branch of the river St. Laurence, 5. F ort 
Denonviſle near Niagara Falls (governor Vaudrueil had 


it accurately examined; it was twenty-ſix; fathom per- 


pendicular) 8 the lakes Ontario and Erie. 6. La 


Trouette at Les Detroits, between the lakes Erie and 
Hurons. V. B. Theſe three laſt mentioned forts, have 
bread ok peale from Montreal, dur no . * 
viſtons. | 
Beſides theſe, by way: of efteneation, we e find i in the 
French maps of Canada and — many forts 
marked out: Theſe are only extempore ſtockades or 
block · houſes made ee reſidence in their 
travelling trade with the Indians; ſome French Indian 


traders when they ſet out, obtain (a certain perquiſite) 


from the governor an eſoorte of a ſerjeant and a few 
private doldiers for Php” gene Key Indian in- 
ſults. 

There is an annual pateole of this nature From Que- 
bec in Canada to fort Orleanſe, near the mouth of the 
Miſſiſſippi; it is about 600 leagues travel with its detours 


of rivers and carrying places ; the direct diftance or dif- 


ference in latitude falls ſhort of 400 leagues: this Jong 
route is not attended with ſuch difficulties and hardſhips 
as 18 commonly imagined ; chere is a river falls into 
the ſouth fide of lake Erie, which leads to a carrying- 
place to the river Ohio, a branch of the river Miſſiſ- 


ſippi; the Indians hereabouts are, by 4 the Racy called 


Miamis. 

The enen in Abeir Weſt-India or ie ſetile- 

ments, have four n the ſmall — 
men 
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ment at Cayenne in Guiana not included, 1. The go- 
vernor-general of Canada, in his commiſſion, is ſtyled 
governor and lieutenant-general of French North- 


America; he has under his direction the governments 
of Quebec, Les Trois Rivieres, and Montreal, with the 
commandants of the ſeveral out · forts already mentioned. 
2. The governor- general of Louiſiana or Miſſiſſippi; 
his reſidence is at Orleans upon the river Miſſiſſi i; 
the other government upon the river Mobile, or Mo- 
ville, is under his direction; the diſtance is about forty 
leagues. 3. The governor- general of the [w] French 
l The preſent conſtitution of the Weſt. India French governments 
is a governor. general, and intendant, who is their chief judge in 
all affairs, and a check upon the Fa and a ſupreme council; un- 
der their direction are ſeveral ſmall governments, departments, or com- 
manderies, but under the immediate command of à ſub-governor, or 
lieut. du Roy, or commandant; and theſe diſtricts are divided into 
pariſhes under the command of a kind of militia officer and ſheriff 
called Capitain du Quartier. 9 OL I GTSA7 3 | 
Under the governor-general of the French Caribbee-iſlands are the 
governments of Martinique (this is divided into three, viz. Fort 
oyal, St. Pierre, and La Trinite) Guardeloupe (including the com- 
mandaries of the Grand Terre, and of the Les Saints) igalante, 
Grenades (including the commandaries of the Grenadillas) upon the 
death of the fm eee, or in his abſence, the governor of the 
Grenades commands in chief; as happened anno 1717, when Les 
Habitants or planters, by an inſurrection ſeized their governor-peneral 


Le Marquis de Varennes, and the intendant, and ſent them home pri- 


ſoners, with & proceſs againft them. In the Freneh Caribbee-iflands, 
in time of peace, are kept three companies of Swifs, of roo men per 
company, ten companies of French independant mafines; not exceed- 
ing fifty men each. The preſent governor- ft is — who lately 
ſuperſeded Le Marquis de Champigny; the intendant is De la Croix. 
St, Bartholomew Is a neutral ifland; the property and juriſdiction of it 
has not been ſettled by any treaty y/ it is frequeiited* by ſome French 
marooners. Fort- Royal in Martinique (from P. Feuille) N. lat. 14 
D. 43 M. W. from Paris 63 D. 22 M. anno 1764, variation 6 D. 
10 M. E. increafing about a degree in ten years; a pendulum that 
vibrates ſeconds in Martinique; is in length three feet, ſix and balf 

_ French meaſure. W. B. —— xenduloms _— in length — 

ome proportion or regularity from the equator to the poles, but 
hitherto r not dees Waere 7 le: & Paris its 1 as ob- 

ſerved by the Academy Royal of Sciences, is three feet, eight and 


half lines. | 
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Caribbee-iſlands, or Les Iſles au Vent; lis refidehce'is at 
the iſland Martinique. 4. The governor- general of St. 


Domingue [&] (Hiſpaniola is fo called by the French) 
or Les Iſles ſous le Vent; his reſidence is at Leogane; 


the middlemoſt of their ſettlements in N. Lat. 18 D. 


977.7 ey Vg 


s 


In the dominions of Canada, 85 8 is tlie metro- 


polis and place of greateſt ſtreigth [y]; when this is re- 


' [+] Upon the weſt part of the iſland Hiſpaniola the French are be- 


come more numerous, and have much more conſiderable ſettlements 


name of commandants, all under the governor-general who reſides at 
. Leogane. . Cape St. Nicholas of St. Domingue, and Cape Mayeze 
of Cuba, diſtance. twelves leagues make the windward paſſage. 
. Neareſt to the Spaniard on the north fide is their ſettlement of Ville 
du Cape, N. lat. 19 D. 48 M. W. from Paris 73 D. 35 M. we call 


ments is Fort Louis, N. lat. 18 D. 18 M. in the bay of L. Iſle des 
Voaches. Here lay, anno 1741, the famous French ſquadron under the 


having effected nothing; and d'Antin ſoon after died, ſome ſay killed 
in a duel by Marquis de Rocheville, a commodore under him in this 
expedition. The intermediate ſettlements are Port de Paix, Leo- 
gane, Grande Gouave, Petite Gouave, &c. they have ſeveral inde- 


lot. Some of our northern colonies at all times carry on a clandeſtine 
trade with them lately; though in time of war a neighbouring colony | 


in molaſſes and indigo, under the blind of flags of truce. 


leaſt riſk of miſcarriage, and the po 
the French inhabitants to the ſword, as was the Spaniſh principle in 
.their Indian conqueſts) by tranſporting the French ſettlers to France, | 

partly at their own charge where able, partly at our charge where 


than the Spaniards upon its eaſt part ; they have about eight ſhipping 


- or delivery ports, each with a military commanding officer, whereof 


ſome are called governors, others only lieut. du Roy, ſome go by the 


it Cape Frangois ; it is their principal ſettlement, and ſends off more 
roduce of ſugars, c. than all the other French ſettlements there, and 
$ a reſident governor : on the ſouth fide next to the Spaniſh ſettle- 


Marquis d*Antin, deſigned either to convoy the Spaniſh Plate-fleet to 
Europe, or to. hinder. the junction of Vernon and Ogle, or to invade 
Jamaica upon admiral Vernon's proceeding, againſt Carthagena: al- 
though they eſcaped an engagement with our fleet (reaſons of ſtate are 
above my reach) in the utmoſt diſtreſs for want of proviſion, with the 
death of many men and loſs of ſome ſhips, they returned to France, 


pendant marine companies, but depend much upon their militia, The 
preſent governor-general is M. de ve e, the intendant is M. Mail- 


has been detected in carrying ſupplies thither, and returns from thence 


IU] The reduction of Canada might have been effected without the 
eon maintained (not by putting 
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duced, all their New-France falls inſtantly. Our pre- 
tenſions to Canada ſhall be enumerated in the ſection of 
Nova Scotia. Quebec (from De Hayes) is in Eat. 46 
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D. 55 M. W. from Paris 72 D. 30 M. that is, from 


London 70 D. 30 M. Boſton (from T. Robie) is in 


N. Lat. 42 D. 25 M. weſt from London 71 D. 30 M. 
therefore Quebec is 4 D. 30 M. north, and 1 D. 30 M. 
E. of Boſton; that is, in geographical miles 270 north, 
and ſixty-eight miles (reckoning forty-five miles to a 
degree of longitude in theſe parallels) eaſt from Boſton. 

Champlain was their firſt governor ; he gave name to 
the lake Champlain (the Dutch call it Corlaers lake) the 


poor ; and cantoning a great part of the country in roperty to the 
ſoldiers who ſerved in the reduction. The Britiſh 1 of the 

reſs allows of ſurmiſes, where nothing is poſitively aſſerted. Per- 
— our miniſtry may judge, that no peace could be made with 
France, unleſs France were ſo reduced as to accept the law, in making 
of peace at any rate; this might require many years expenſive war; 
or without delivering up Louiſbourg: The Britiſh people would never 


be reconciled to this, 3 occaſion a diſlike to the minſters in ad- 


miniſtration, and perhaps a diſaffection to the preſent civil government 
or eſtabliſhed ſucceſſion. . This probably may be the reaſon with our 
miniſters, that the fleet and land forces, apparently deſigned to obſerve 
duke d'Anville's ſquadron with land forces on board for recovering 


of Louiſbourg, did not proceed to prevent Loaiſbourg's falling again 


into the French poſſeſſion ; that they might. obviate a popular puzzle 
in making of peace. Thus our fleet and land forces aboard, appa- 
rently deſigned againſt Canada, were, by way of blind, ſent upon that 
romantic deſcent on Britany in France. It has been thought that our 
reduction of Louiſbourg, the key of the North America Cop-FiskERY 
and Fur-TraDe, was not ſo agreeable to our miniſtry, as to the po- 
pulace of Great-Britain ; a real war between people of the different 
nations, but only a colluſive war between their miniſters. But pro- 
vidence, or, as ſome expreſs it, a concurrence of many extraordinary 
chances or incidents, in our miraculous reduction of Loujſbourg; and 
a train of diſaſters attending the French fleet and land troops deſigned 
for its recovery, ſeem to encourage that fondneſs which the Britiſh peo- 
ple have for keeping of Louiſbourg. This year, anno 1747, notwith- 
ſtanding many American troops are kept on foot, by the direction of 
the court of Great-Britain, at a great charge, deſigned for the reduction 
of Canada, the land forces deſtined from home for this expedition, 
are diverted from a Canada expedition this ſeaſon, and ſent to Flan- 
ders, for a grand effort, or critical trial of ſcill, and like! y may prove 
the crifis'of the preſent war, rt. 9554S 1&0 


paſſage 
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paſſage from Albany, or New-Vork government, to 


Tontreal, or the weſt parts of Canada; it is 150 miles 


long and thirty miles wide. M. Frontenac, who ſuc- 


ceeded anno 1672, gave name to the fort at the diſ- 
arge of lake Ontario, being the ſource of the Catara- 
qui branch of the river St Laurence. Le Marquis de 
onville ſucceeded to the government anno 1685, and 


gave name to the fort near N „ falls, between the 
l 


lakes Ontario and Erie; anno 1687, with 1500 French 


and Indians, he invaded the Senekas country: the year 


following, anno 1688, in revenge the Five Nations, with 
about 1200 Indians, invaded the ifland of Montreal 
(the governor- general and wife being then in the town 
of Montreal) ravaged the country, killed about 1000 
perſons, and carried off a few captives. To return this 
in ſome meaſure, in the beginning of king William's 


reign, the French and their Indians, to the number of 


about 300 men, in the night-time ſurprized Schenectaday 
in New-York government, and murdered ſixty- three 
In the beginning of queen Anne's war, the 
colonies of Canada and New-York agreed for a neutra- 


lity between their reſpective Indians during the war; and 


an advantageous Dutch trade all that time was carried on 
from Albany to Montreal by means of the Indians. 
Ihe commanders in chief formerly were called admi- 
rals of New-France, afterwards vice-roys, at preſent go- 
vernors and lieutenant-generals. Anno 1665, M. de 
Traci, vice-roy of French America, brought to Canada 
four independant companies of regular troops; and in 
September the ſame year, M. Courſal governor-general 


of Canada, arrived with a regiment of ſoldiers, and fome 
families, for ſettlers: at preſent their regular troops con- 


fiſt of abour twenty-eight independant marine companies 
very incomplete; a parcel of racaille or goal-birds from 
France, not to be depended upon. Anno 1714, father 
Charlevoix writes, that Vaudrueil, governor:general of 
Canada, at that time, acquainted M. Ponchartrain mini- 
ſter in France, viz, Canada has actually in it 45 — 
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Nova Scotia companies) and diſperſed in the extent of 
100 leagues. Their preſent governor- general is Le 
Marquis de Beauharnoes (ſome returned priſoners ſay he 
is 8 dead) the intendant is M. Champarni. 

The French Canada Indians. On our ſide, which is the 


ſouth ſide of the river St. Laurence, they are tribes of 
the New-England nation of Abnaqui Indians, viz. De 


Lorette, a very ſmall tribe a little below Quebec ; Wa- 
nonoak on the river Beſancourt or Puante, over-againſt 
Les Trois Rivieres, not exceeding forty fighting men; 
about ten leagues higher is the tribe of Arouliguntecook 
on the river St. Frangois, about 160 fighting men; on the 
eaſt ſide of lake Champlain, is the tribe of Meſiaſſuck, 
ſixty fighting men; a little above Montreal are the 


Kahnuagas, about 12 0 men, being a parcel of idle Ave 


Maria praying Indians, runaways from the New-York 
Mohawks and river Indians. Their Indians on the north 
fide of St. Laurence river, are Les Eſkimaux, or Barbares 
of Terra de Labradore ; they eat their fleſh and fiſh raw, 
and go naked, or covered with ſeals and ather ſkins; they 
are in ſmall clans, very idle, and of no great benefit to 
trade; are much diſperſed; Papinchos near the mouth of 


the river St. Laurence; Algonquins, about 1500 men 


about Quebec, in faſt friendſhip with the French; 


Outawawaas a very large nation, extending back of the 
other N. W. to near the bottom of Hudſon's-Bay ; S. W. 


are Les Renards; farther ſouth we muſt leave the Indians 
for future diſcoveries. The general farms out the Indian 
trade to private companies or partnerſhips of Indian 
traders in certain diſtricts, | 


2. Mifſfiſſippi, or Louiſiana. It was firſt Fi. by 
Joliet a Frenchman, anno 1673. De la Salle, comman- 
dant of fort Frontenac, traverſed the wilderneſs with 
much fatigue, equal to the greateſt of penances, anno 


| 3679,1680, 1681, 1682, and 1683, He went by the way 


* | of 
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fencible men; the twenty-eight companies of the king's 
regular troops amount only to 628 men (like our late 
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of lakes Erie and Ontario (in their communication he 
built a fort called La Trouette) to Miſſiſſipi. Anno 


1684, he obtained of the court of France four veſſels, with 
200 ſoldiers aboard, and failed from Rochelle to diſcover 


and fall in with the mouth of the river Miſſiſſipi; it lies 


about the middle of the north ſhore of the bay of 
Mexico ; he expected to find it in the weſternmoſt parts 

of this north ſhore, according as it was laid down in the 
erroneous ſea- charts of that time, and accordingly landed 
in the bay St. Bernard, which he called bay St. Louis; 
here he built fort St. Louis but ſoon neglected; it is 


nearly in the fame meridian with St. Cruz 97 D. 30 M. 
W. from London: the French maps extend the Louiſiana 


farther ſouth to Rio Bravo in 25 D. N. lat. From bay 
St. Louis, he travelled by land and diſcovered the mouth 
of the Miſſiſſippi 1685; in his return for Canada, anno 


1686, he was killed by a mutiny of his men. 
The ſource of the Miſſiſſipi is near Hudſon's-Bay, weſt 


river in canoes to 45 D. N. lat. 72 | 
The firſt eſtabliſhment of the colony was by captain 
d'Iberville, anno 1698; and although a natural and true 
Spaniſh property, the French ſettlements were connived 
at by Philip V, king of Spain, grandſon to Louis XIV 
of France. Anno 1512, M. Crozat, ſecretary of finances 
or treaſury, obtained from the king of France the ſole 
privilege of trading to and from the Miſſiſſippi for fifteen 
years; this turning to no account, he relinquiſhed it to 
the regent of France, and by the projection of M. Law, 


it was converted into the memorable bubble of the Miſ- 


ſiſſippi- company (any out of the way, not eaſily to be 
inveſtigated ſcheme of colony and profitable trade would 
have anſwered ;) which Miſſiſſippi ſham company firſt 
began to be hatched anno 17179. 5 

This Miſſiſſippi colony extends from bay St. Louis to 


Penſacola, in a ſea- line of near 200 leagues, but all along 


the water is ſo ſhoal, it is of no uſe in trade, excepting | 
the mouth of the Miſſiſſippi, and there the country is un- 


_ healthful 


of the great lakes; the French have travelled up this 
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belong to the king, and ſix to private proprietors; all 
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healthful-from the inundations or floods at certain ſeaſons | 
by the diſſolving of the northward ſnow; they have a 
ſmall fur-trade, and begin to plant indigo; the bay of 

Movile, or L'Ile Dauphine, admits only of veſſels of 


ſmall draught. 


From bay St. Louis or Bernard to Orleans upon the 
Miſſiſſippi, the reſidence of the governor- general, are 
about 140 leagues; thence to L'Iſle Dauphine, where a 
ſub-governor reſides, are forty leagues ;- thence to Penſa- 
cola, a Spaniſh ſettlement, are fifteen leagues ; from L'Ifle 
Dauphine, in N. lat. 30 M. 30 D. W. long. from Paris 
92 D. or 89 D. 30 M. weſt from London, are 7. 


30 M. long. eaſt to Cape Florida. 0 15 


IZ] III. Portugueze diſcoveries and ſettlements. | 


BRAZIL is a narrow flip, its ſea-line extends from 
the river Amazons under the equinoctial, to Rio de la 
Plata, By the treaty of Baden, anno 17 14, Spain reſigns 
to Portugal, in full property and juriſdiction, the territory 
and colony of the Sacrament on the north branch of Rio 
de la Plata; Portugal not to allow of any traders to 
Brazil, but the European Portugueze. The Portugueze 
have a fort on the north ſide of the entrance of La Plata 
in S. lat. 34 D. | 5 EY 

Brazil was a Portugueze accidental diſcovery ; in ſail- 
ing for their ſettlements and factories in the Eaſt-Indies, 
anno 1500, a Brazil fleet, by the eaſterly trade-winds, was 
drove upon the coaſt of Brazil. They made no ſettle- 
ment of conſequence until anno 1549, king John ſent 
over ſettlers and ſoldiers. 1 Ns. 

It is divided into fourteen captain-ſhips, whereof eight 


[z) As a few additional pages may conduce towards a full and 
diſtin, but contracted, view of all the American colonies from the 
—_— European nations, we diſpenſe a little with our limits firſt pro- 
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under one vice-roy, who reſides at Bahia, or chender of all 
of Saints, 1 in S. lat. 12 D. 45 M. | 
The Portugueze, upon their firſt arrival i in Brazil, cru- 


elly murdered the Indians in the ſame manner as the ow 
niards had done in Mexico and Peru ; doubtleſs, the po 


 Iitical reaſon was, their being too numerous to be pe Z 


under a continued ſubjection; but their religious evaſion 
was, dominion is founded upon grace, therefore none, 
have any right to life or land but the true Roman Ca- 
tholics, Tant um patuit ſuadere malorum Kelligio. 8 
Portugal, conſequently Brazil, was in the Spaniſh ju- 
riſdiction from anno 1580 to 164 o. Philip II of Spain 
claimed, as he was the ſon of the eldeſt daughter of king 


Emanuel of Portugal; whereas the ducheſs of — | 
was a daughter of the ſon of king Emanuel, a better ti- 


tle. The Dutch revolted from and at war with Spain, be- 
come maſters of the northern parts of the Brazils for ſome 


| E Brag the revolution of Portugal, in favour of the 


Braganza, anno 1640, the Dutch gradually loſt 
_ the Dutch chuſing rather to out the Portu- 
gueze from the Spice- -iſlands, than divert their force to 


| Keep poſſeſſion of Brazil. By Cromwell's war with 
the Dutch, anno 1642 May, to anno 1654 April, they 
could not afford ſufficient protection to their conqueſts 


there (anno 1641, the Dutch made a truce with the Por- 
tugueze, uti pofſidetis, for ten years) and from the above 


conſiderations, and their ſmall country not affording 


ſpare Pope ſufficient to ſettle there, the Dutch made a 
+ urrender by a treaty anno 1661. 

Their rich mines diverted them from their former 
ſugar buſineſs, and the other European colonies have got 
into it. The yearly import of gold to Portugal, for 


- ſome years paſt, has been about three millions ſterling 


per annum. 
Anno 1711, the French took Rio de Janeiro, and 
brought i it to contribution; it is from thence that molt 


of their gold is ſhipped. The Brazil fleet for that port, 


in 8. Lat. 23 D. ſets out in January; for Bahia, in = 
13 


Sec, II. | 
13 D. S. Lat. theyſet out in February; for Fernambuca, 


in 8 D. S. Lat. ſet out in March; and upon their re- 
turn leave theſe parts in May and June. Moſt of the 


Brazil harbours are a dangerous navigation, becauſe of 
ſunken rocks at a ſmall depftn. | 
The moſt valuable imports to Portugal from the Brazils 

are gold (generally coined there at Bahia marked B. and 


Rio de Janeiro marked R.) found in ſeparate grains or 
ſmall pieces, or intermixed with ſpar, but not extracted 


or ſeparated from ſilver and other metals as in Mexico 
and of late diamonds, generally [a] ſmail and of a bad 


Water. 


IV. Dutch. diſcoveries and ſettlements. 


THE Dutch Weſt-India company is of little or no 
conſideration ; the price of their actions (or ſtock as it is 


called in London} thirty to thirty-five; whereas the 
Dutch Eaſt-India company actions at preſent are about 
350 [5]. For many years their whole bufineſs was de- 


[a] We have lately in the news-papers from Europe, a romantic 
account of a huge diamond ſent home from the Brazils to the king of 
Portugal of 1680 carats (a carat is four grains) the news-writers, to 


heighten the romance, put it at 224 millions ſterling value; whereas 
even according to the ancient high valuation of diamonds (formerly 


a diamond of one carat, of a good water and well poliſhed, was va- 
lued at 10/. ſterling, or 110 Dutch florins, the value of thoſe more 
weighty was the ſquare of carats multiplied into the value of one carat ; 
diamonds moſt in demand are from one grain and a half to fix grains) 
if cut and poliſhed of the beſt water would not exceed twenty-eight 
millions ſterling, and if only brute or not cut, not above half that 
value; and if we ſuppoſe it of a bad water, as are moſt of the Brazil 
diamonds, 22 not much better than ſome curious well cut and 
poliſhed bles, this will reduce the value- very much. Formerly 
the largeſt diamonds known were, 1. That of the Great Mogul (for- 
merly all diamonds of any value came from the Mogul's dominions) 
of 279 carats. 2. That of the Grand Duke of Tufcany of 1 39 carats, 
but inclining to a citron colour. 3. Governor Pitt's diamond ſold to 
the crown of France for two millions of livres, or y 35,000 J. ſterling, 
it was of 127 carats. | 3 
[5] In Aus TRRDAM-. Bank, there is no ſale of actions or ſtock, it 
is not properly a company. It was eſtabliſned, anno 1609, by a pla- 
predations 
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105 Britiſh and French SeTTLEMENTS PART I. 
predations or piracies upon the Spaniards and Portu- 
gueze, in which they were very ſucceſsful; firſt they took 
a Brazil fleet in Bahia, or the bay of All- Saints; next they 

took two ſhips of the Spaniſh plate- fleet near Cuba; ſome. 


time after they took a Spaniſh plate-fleet worth twelve 
millions of florins. At preſent the interlopers run away 
with the company's trade and profits. | fl | 
After anno 1621, upon the expiration of the Dutch 
twelve years truce with Spain, they diſturbed the Brazil 
ſettlements (the Portugueze dominions were at that time Z 
under the Spaniſh juriſdiction) and were troubleſome in þ 
Chili; they got ſome footing in Guiana, and retained a N 
conſiderable footing in the north parts of Brazil for ſome | 
years. WY | = 
The Dutch ſettlements in America are not conſidera- 
ble, viz. | | 5 | : 
1. Amongſt the Caribbee iſlands, the ſmall iſland of . 
Statia or St. Euſtace, a few leagues weſt from St. Kits; 8 
here is a Dutch Weſt-India company-governor ; not- 2 
cart, or act of the vroedſchap or town- council; the ſtate of Amſter- 9 
dam oblige themſelves to make good all monies lodged in this bank. Nl 
They retain the ſame intrinſic value of denominations, as they were at in 
the time of the erection of this bank; thus for inſtance, a ducatoon at m 
that time was three guilders, and ſo continues to be received and paid A 
away there; whereas in the common currency of Holland, it is 
reckoned ſixty- three ſtivers, and the end the agio is five per cent. an 
N. B. Here is a method to prevent depreciation, and qualifies this 
N bank for that univerſal credit, which it has obtained in all foreign tal 
i trade; notwithſtanding, we may obſerve that the beſt conſtitutions, K 
| upon earth are ſhocked by very extraordinary events; for anno 1672, K 
ö upon that ſudden rapid invaſion of the ſeven united provinces by by 
France, the transfers in this bank were ſold at ten per cent. diſcount, Ye 
: for current money, which with the addition of the agio is in effect pri 
" fifteen per cent. This bank is the merchant's caſhier, and he negotiates 
1 his affairs by transfers in his folio; a bank transfer is a legal tender; Pal 


I when the bank pays out ſpecie, which ſeldom happens, they retain one 
4 eighth per cent. for keeping, ſelling, &c. Merchants of great deal- 
4 ings, for ten ducatoons per annum, have the ftate of their account ſent 
to their lodgings every morning: the charge of transferring a ſum ex- 
1 ceeding zoo guilders coſts only one ſtiver or penny. There was 2 
5 bank edabliſhed at Rotterdam anno 1636; it is of no note. : 
5 Wi | withſtanding 
e | 
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withſtanding the Dutch interlopers carry on here a con- 
ſiderable trade with the French and Britiſh people of the 
Caribbee iflands; in this port the Britiſh and French 
Americans carry on a conſiderable intercourſe of trade; 
and from St. Kits much ſugar and molaſſes are brought | 
clandeſtinely to ſave the four and an half per cent. and the 
plantation-duty, and plantation-bonds. This iſland is 
not capable of making above 100,000 lb. wt. of ſugar 


per annum. The governor of Statia ſends a commandant: 


to the ſmall iſland of Sabia, which raiſes only ſome ſtock 
or market proviſions ; he has alſo a commandant in St. 
Martin's iſland ; this ſeems to be a neutral iſland ; at pre- 


ſent a few Dutch and ſome French live there, but of no 


conſideration. | 

2. Amongſt the leſſer Antilles (Cuba, Jamaica, Hiſpa- 
niola, and Porto-Rico are called the greater Antilles) 
upon the coaſt of Curaccoes, or windward coaſt of the 
Spaniſh main, their principal ſettlement is the ſmall iſland 
of Curaſo, lies about eight leagues from the Terra Firma, 
in 12 D. N. Lat. The Dutch took it from the Spa- 
niards anno 1634; their chief buſineſs is an interloping 
ſmuggling trade with the windward coaſt of the Spaniſh 


main. Adjoining to it are the Dutch ſmall iſlands of 


Aruba eaſtward, and weſtward are Bonaire, Aves, Roca, 
and Orcilla, of no conſideration. ee, 

3. Guiana; their chief ſettlement is Surinam. It was 
taken by the Dutch from the Engliſh in the beginning of 
king Charles the ſecond's reign, and confirmed to them 
by the treaty of Breda anno 1667, in exchange for New- 
York confirmed to the Engliſh. Here are three pro- 


prietors concerned, vix. The Dutch Weſt-India com- 


pany, the town of Amſterdam, and admiral Somel{dike*s 
heirs. It is garriſoned by a detachment of one man out 


of each Dutch foot company of regular troops. It is a 


ſugar colony; they keep their books in light pieces of 
eight, royals, and ſtivers ; ſix ſtivers make a royal ; eight 
royals make a piece- of eight. Their currency twenty 


per cent. worſe than the currency in Holland; a Holland's 


guilder 
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guilder paſſes for twenty-four ſtivers; their large cur- 


rency is transferring bills of exchange upon Amſterdam, Jy 
at. the difference of twenty per cent. a heavy piece of 5 
eight paſſes for three guilders. * 5 in 

New. England has a conſiderable trade with Surinam Fe” 
for molaſſes, Surinam government, by proclamation 

Jan. 27, 1705, N. S. allow the importation of [c] horſes 1 
and neat cattle from our colonies, at an impoſt of ſeven che 
guilders per head, with tonnage of ſeven guilders per laſt 0 
of two ton ſhipping; there is alſo a duty of tre per itt 
cent. out (ſix per cent. inward) upon two third value of ied 


Weſt or to the leeward of Surinam is Barbice, a new 
ſettlement, belonging to a ſeparate company, in a very 
. thriving way; ſhares are ſold at a very great advance. 
Weſt of Barbice is another Dutch ſettlement Eſquibe 
(the Engliſh ſeamen, much guilty of corrupting foreign 
words, call it Iſe a Cape) this furniſhes good mill timber 


meration of the American ſettlements 


for all the Weſt- India ſugar ſettlements, and produces 

quantities of Balſam Capivi, the beſt of all the medicinal 
Cayenne, a ſmall French ſettlement in Guiana, eaſt, en 
that is to windward of Surinam; it lies in N. Lat. 4 D. * 
55 M. it is a ſugar colony. New-England ſends two or di 
_ ſloops to Cayenne yearly for molaſſes. on 
t. Thomas [d], one of the Virgin- iſlands, is compre- fort] 
hended in the commiſſion of the governor-general of deſi 
our leeward iſlands ; at preſent it is in poſſeſſion of a a 2 
Daniſh company; ſeldom any company's ſhips to be ſeen with 
there. The king of Denmark has a negative in all their as 
proceedings; they may raiſe about 2, 300, ooo Ib. weight reſea 
of ſugar per annum; they raiſe ſome cotton; here is 2 cony 
ſe] In New-England there is a breed of ſmall mean horſes called _ 
Jades or Surinamers; theſe run and feed in the waſte lands at little or ho 
no charge, and are ſhipped off to Surinam for the uſe of their mills, and f 
Oc. in the ſugar plantations. | tions, 
[d] We annex the following ſhort paragraphs to render our enu- years 

. Europe complete. 
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Brandebourg or Pruſſian factory. All their ordinan 

and public writings, are in Hollands or low Dutch, which 
is the mother-tongue of the iſland. Their currency is as 
in Surinam. It is a fort of neutral port, but under good 


economy. 


Tobago lies in 11 D. 30 M. N. lat. 59 D. W. from 


London, about forty leagues ſouth from Barbadoes, near 
the Spaniſh iſland Trinadad, which lies near the mouth 


of the river Oranoke. King Charles II made a grant of 


it to the duke of Courland, to be ſettled only by the ſub- 
jects of England and Courland. The duke of Courland 
made ſeveral grants in it to Engliſhmen, but it continues 
not fene | 

St. Crux. The Engliſh, French, and Daniſh have at 
times claimed it; it continues a neutral iſland, lies ſouth 
from the Virgin-iſlands. | 


V. Britiſh frf American diſcoveries, and Weſt-India 
: and ſettlements. | 


I come to a cloſe of the introductory account of Ame- 
rican affairs in general, which has inſenſibly ſwelled in the 
handling, much beyond my firſt plan ; I hope it 1s not 
tedious to the curious and intelligent reader. We now 
enter upon the principally intended ſubject, the Britiſh 
ſettlements in America. An author, without oſtentation 
deſigning a common good, may endeavour to conciliate 
attention and faith in his readers. As no man 1s born 
with the inſtin& or innate knowledge of his native or 
mother country, and does not generally enter upon ſuch 
reſearches until 25 Et. the air of the ſoil and juvenile 
converſation do not much contribute towards this : 
therefore a perſon not a native, but nat a foreigner, 
who comes into any country at that age, and enters upon 
and proſecutes ſuch inveſtigations from perſonal obſerva- 
tions, and credible correſpondencies for a courſe of thirty 
years, may write, as if born in the country. I hope 
critics, natives of any of theſe our colonies, will not 

reckon 
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reckon it a preſumption in me to aſſay the following ac- 
counts; eſpecially as at preſent, no native appears to un- 
dertake this laborious, but uſeful, performance; I ac- 
knowledge it to be a performance not of genius, but of 
labour and method to render it diſtinct and clear. 

The American colonies cannot be claimed by the ſeve- 
ral European nations from preoccupancy (they were not 
derelicts, but in poſſeſſion of the aboriginal Indians) nor 
by inheritance, nor by what the law of nature and nations 
deem a juſtifiable conqueſt; therefore the adventuring 


«a Sr td —_——— —_— a 1 


European powers, could only give to ſome of their par- f 
ticular ſubjects an excluſive grant of negociating and 0 
purchaſing from the natural proprietors the native Indi- 0 
ans, and thereupon a power of juriſdiction. i 
Formerly priority of diſcovery, even without a conti- 1 
nued occupancy or poſſeſſion, was deemed a good claim: c 
Thus we originate our claims in North-America from the A 
Cabots coaſting from Prima Viſta in 66 D. to 34 D. N. : 
lat. although for near a century following, we made no 4 
ſettlements there, and did not ſo much as navigate the a 
coaſt ; becauſe Henry VIII was a vicious prince, the at- d 
fairs of his wives, and perplexities with the church, gave Þ 
him full employment; Edward VI was a minor; queen C 
Mary a wicked woman and bigotted Roman Catholic, Te 
her ſole attention was to re-eſtabliſh popery, at that time # 
wearing out of faſhion, in a moſt inhuman, execrable, It 
Furious, zealous manner ; good queen Elizabeth, a great V 
encourager of trade and navigation in ſome reſpects, 
but had the diſtreſſing of the Spaniards, and protection ns 
of the Dutch, more in her intentions, than the making of * 
diſcoveries and ſettlements in America. Royal grants qu 
of lands if not occupied, and in proceſs of time if an- pl 
other grant (with occupancy) is made to others, the firſt 0 
grant becomes void. Thus duke Hamilton's. grant in de 
the Naraganſet country; Mr. Maſon's grant of New. (b 
Hampſhire ; and many grants in the N. E. parts of pr 
New England are become void. | 8 = 
| | . The de 


_ — 
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he was beheaded, 
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The Cabots of Venetian extract, anno 1495, obtained 


from king Henry VII a patent for the property of all lands 
they ſhould diſcover weſtward of Europe; one fifth of 


the clear profit is reſerved to the king. , Henry VII was 
a lover and hoarder up of money. They fitted out 
from Briſtol anno 1496 ; proceeded along the north ſhore 


of America till obſtructed by the ice; then they turned 
their courſe ſouthward ; and at length their proviſions 
_ proving ſcanty, they were obliged to put off for England. 


Thus the Cabots in the name of, and by commiſſions 
from, the crownof England, began to range the continent 


of North-America, before Columbus from the crown of 


Spain diſcovered any part of the continent of America ; 
from 1492 to 1498, Columbus diſcovered only the iſlands 
in the gulph of Mexico. The Cabots were good in- 
duſtrious navigators, they were the firſt who weathered 


the north Cape of Europe. | 


The next patent for diſcoveries and ſettlements in 


America was March 25, 1584, to ſe] Sir Walter Raleigh 


and aſſociates, for diſcovering and planting lands in 
North-America, not actually poſſeſſed by any Chriſtian 


prince: that ſame year two ſmall veſſels were ſent via 


Canaries and the Caribbee-iſlands (this, in theſe days was 
reckoned the only route of navigation for any part of 


America) to trade upon that. coaſt ; upon their return, 
in honour to the virgin queen Elizabeth, it was called 
Virginia, reaching ſo far north as the gulph of St. Lau- 


le] Sir Walter Raleigh, of a good but reduced family in Devon- 


| ſhire, was handſome, robuſt, and eloquent, had a liberal education, and : 


was brought up at the inns of court; he was much' in favour with 
queen Elizabeth, and diſcovered Guiana anno 1895. He was in the 
plot againſt king James I, with lord Cobham, Grey, &c. convicted and 


condemned for high treaſon ; he was thirteen years in priſon, and 
vu vote the hiſtory of 
ſelf, by propoſing to the court the diſcovery of a gold mine in Guiana 


the world; he projected a ſcheme to liberate him- 


(he was naturally a mighty hunter after mines of minerals, metals, and 
precious ſtones) was fitred out, proceeded, and returned empty ; being 
unſucceſsful, and by the reſentment of Gundamore the Spaniſh am- 
baſſador at the court of England, his former ſentence was averred, and 


* 


rence. 
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rence. Anno 1585, Sir Walter ſent Sir Richard Gren- 
ville, with ſeveral veſſels and 108 people, to begin a plan- 
tation; they landed upon the iſland Roanoke near the 
mouth of Albemarle river in North- Carolina. Sir 
Francis Drake, from the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, by way of 
the gulph of Florida ſtream, touched in Roanoke anno 
1586; theſe people ſettlers diffatisfied, moſt of them 
returned with him to England. Anno t587 and 1 589, 
Mr. White, with the character of governor, brought 
over ſome people to Cape Hatteras, but effected no ſettle- 
ment. | | | . VO . 
No further attempt worth mentioning was made un- 
til anno 1606, Sir Walter Raleigh, by his attainder, hav- 
ing forfeited his parent, ſeveral adventurers petitioned the 
king for grants, and a grant was made to two companies, 


in one charter, viz. to the London adventurers from 34 


D. to 41 D. N. lat. the other company was the Briſtol, 
Exeter, Plymouth, c. adventurers, from 38 D. to 43 D. 


N. lat. Thus perhaps the uncommon and conſequent- 


ly neglected part from Cape Charles to Connecticut might 


fall into the Dutch hands. In the firſt company of ad- 


venturers ſeveral noblemen and gentlemen obtained 2 


patent with power of government for a certain diſtrict, | 


the Juriſdiction to be in a preſident and ſtanding council; 
they fitted out Capt. Newport, with three ſhips and 100 
ſettlers; they ſailed into Cheſepeak- Bay, and fifty miles 


up James river, and began a ſettlement called James- town. 


Here properly begins the firſt planting of our eldeſt co- 


lony Virginia; the further narrative of this colony be- 


longs to the ſection of Virginia. 5 


The other company in the ſame charter of anno 1606, 


called the company of Plymouth, or Weſt- country ad- 
venturers, viz. Sir John Popham chief-juſtice, Sir Fer- 


dinand Gorge governor of Plymouth, Sc. began their 


adventures in trade and ſettlements at Sagadahoc in New- 
England, about the ſame time. 
Their firſt adventure was taken by the Spaniard: 


anno 1608, they fitted out captains Popham and * 
| le: wit 


OS . 0 
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George, near Sagadahock; it came to nothing. Anno 
called the traveller, a good ſolid judicious writer in 


trade; upon his return to England, he preſented a plan 
of the country to the court, and it was called New. Eng- 
land. As after a fe years the. London company diſſolved, 
ſo, it ſeems, was the fate of this company; and anno 1620, 
Nov. 3, king James I granted to a company of adven- 
turers called the council of Plymouth, forty in number, 
all lands from 40 D. to 48 D. N. lat. keeping up the 


in poſſeſſion of the Dutch, at preſent the Britiſh colonies 


council of Plymouth made ſeveral grants which were 
found faulty from their indiſtinctneſs, and having no 
power to delegate juriſdiction. Here we muſt break off, 
and refer the further Narration to the ſections of the 
New-England colonies, which were the council of 
Plymouth grants. i rn 
The firſt inducements of the Engliſh adventurers to 
take out patents for countries or lands in America, and 
to ſuffer ſo much in ſettling, were the hopes. of finding 
rich mines of minerals, metals, and precious ſtones, and 
a thorough-fare to the Eaſt- Indies or Spice - iſlands. Af- 
ter ſome time theſe projectors finding themſelves diſ- 
appointed, the old patents were neglected or annihilated: 
in the end of James the firſt's reign, and beginning of 
Charles I, new grants were procured; but by reaſon 


506, of the following civil confuſions and diviſions, the con- 
ad- ditions of theſe new grants were not complied with; and 
Fer- people ſit down at pleaſure and at random. Upon the 
their — e 1 J 
Jew- [/] The company or council of Plymouth, by their charter or 
patent, had a power to convey any portion of their granted lands to 
Ard: any of his majeſty's ſubjects: after having made many indiſtinct and 
ard nter;ering grants, they ſurrendered their charter to the crown, by an 
_ inſtrument under their common ſeal, June 7, 1635. 
wil 


with people or ſettlers, and ſtores, and built a fort, St. 
1614, Capt. Smith, ſome time preſident of Virginia, 


general, fitted out two ſhips and made a good voyage in 


claim to New Netherlands, or Nova Belgia, at that time 


of New-York, New- Jerſies, and Penſylvania. This F! 


Vor. I. 1 reſtoration _ 
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reſtoration of king Charles IT, theſe ſettlers petitioned for 
peculiar grants (as we ſhall obſerve in the ſeveral ſections 
of colonies) particularly of Maryland, Carolina, New- 

Tork, Connecticut, Rhode-iſlands. „ 

The firſt grants from the crown were generally ex- 
preſſed to run back inland too miles; afterwards the ſtyle 
was due weſt to the South-ſeas, or until they met with 
ſome other Chriſtian ſettlement ; ſometimes it is expreſſed 
from ſea to ſea, eaſt and weſt : at preſent the words are 
to run back indefinitely. Many of the firſt grants were 


by falſe or uncertain deſcriptions, and did interfere with | 
one another; as we may obſerve in the hiſtory of their 1 
ſeveral boundaries in proceſs of time rectified and at pre- a 
ſent ſettled. | 8 1 
The ſettling of our ſundry colonies have been upon ſe- 
veral occaſions, and from various beginnings. New-Eng- el 
land was firſt ſettled by people from England, tenacious m 
of their own non-conformiſt way of religious worſhip, ar 
and reſolved to endure any hardſhips, viz. a very diſtant we 
removal, inclemencies of the climate, barrenneſs of the ar, 
ſoil, Sc. in. order to enjoy their own way of thinking, Is, 
called goſpel-privileges, in peace and purity. Our Weſt⸗ rey 
India iflands have been ſettled or increaſed, ſome of them He 
by Royaliſts, ſome by Parliamentarians ; ſome by [g] To- =b!; 
ries, ſome by Whigs, at different times fugitives or exiles 
from their native country. Virginia and Maryland have 
been for many years, and continue to be a fink for 


tranſported criminals. Pennſylvania being the property 
of Mr. Penn, a Quaker; he planted it with Quakers (as 
Lord Baltimore for the ſame reaſon at firſt planted Ma- 
ryland 'with Roman Cartholics) it is lately very much 
increaſed by huſbandmen fwarming from Ireland and 
Germany. | BN FC 
].Whig and Tory, original were reciprocal pa cant names of | 
. — of king Charles II. Tories aſſerted 
—— — and non reſiſtance, as a prerogative of the cο)˖u 
* 1 that liberty and property was u natural privilege of 
the - : | 4 
7 2. The 
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2. The Britiſh z and ſettlements. 


THE Britiſh Americancolonies, eſpecially their iſlands 
in and near the gulph of Mexico, are the Spaniſh leave - 
ings z the Spaniards, their firſt diſcoverers, made no ac- 
count of them; and when the Engliſh began to ſettle 
them, they were not diſturbed by the Spaniard, as if be- 
low their notice. The Engliſh at firſt had no other de- 
ſign there, only to diſtreſs the Spaniards. Thus Sir Francis 
Drake made ſeveral depredations there, but no ſettle- 
ment; anno 1585 he took St. Domingo, Carthagena, 

and St. Auguſtine, and ſoon quitted them. Anno 1597, 
Porto Rico was conquered by the Engliſh, but dropped. 

The Britiſh American iſland governments may be 
enumerated under theſe heads, viz. The two ſmall ſettle- 
ments of Bermudas and Providence, or Bahama-Iflands; 
and the three general governments of Barbadoes, Lee- 
ward-Iſlands, and Jamaica: theſe three governments 
are called the Britiſh ſugar iſlands. As at preſent ſugat 
is of general uſe, and occaſions a vaſt branch of public 
revenue to the nations of Great-Britain, France, and 
Holland, a digreſſion concerning ſugar may be accept - 
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_ off; digrofſion concerning ſugar. 


THE ancient Greeks and Romans uſed honey only for 
ſweetning; ſugar was not known amongſt them. Paulus 
Agineta, a noted compiler of medical hiſtory, and one 
of the laſt Greek writers upon that ſubje&, about anno 
625, is the firſt who expreſly mei tions ſugar z it was at 
firſt called, Adel arundinaceum, that is, reed or cane honey. 
It came from China, by way of the Eaſt-Indies and 
Arabia to Europe. As ſpirits (/pirvtus ardentes. not 
above a century ago were uſed only as officinal cordials, 
but now are become an endemical plague every where, 
being a pernicious ingredient by moſt of our an | 
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ſo formerly ſugar was only uſed in ſyrups,. conſerves, and 
ſuch like Arabian medicinal compoſitions. - It is at pre- 


{ent become of univerſal and moſt noxious uſe; it fouls 


our animal juices, and produces fcrophulas, ſcurvys, and 
other putrid diſorders ; by relaxing the ſolids, it occaſions 


watery {wellings, and catarrhous ails; it induces hyſteric 


and other nervous diſorders ; therefore ſhould be ſparingly 
uſed, eſpecially by our weaker ſex; they are naturally of a 
Fibra laxa. | 

The iſland colonies (in a peculiar manner they are 
called the Weſt-Indies) had the ſugar-cane from the Bra- 
zils; the Portugueze of Brazil might have them from 
their ſettlements in the [+] Eaſt-Indies. At preſent the 
flavour and ſmell of our ſugars, and of thoſe from Brazil 
differ conſiderably ; this may be attributed to what the 


French call, Le gout de terroir; thus it is with with wines 


from tranſplanted vines ; Virginia tobacco, and Brazil, 
and Varinas tobacco differ upon this account. 

Arundo ſaccharifera C. B. P. ſugar- cane, are the bo- 
tanical Latin and Engliſh tribe names; it grows to five, 
ſix, or more feet high; articulated or jointed with 2 
gramineous or reed leaf. The canes are generally plant- 
ed in Auguſt, and cut down from Chriſtmas to June of 


the following, not the ſame, year; they are from ſixteen 


to twenty-two months upon the ground. This produce 
allows of a great latitude as to gathering in, without any 


China boaſts much of the antiquity of its policy, and not without 
reaſon. They ſeem to be the elder brother of all the nations in Aſia, 
Africa, and Europe ; we can trace, even in our records, which do not 
go back exceeding 2500 years, many notable things from thence, ſuch 
as the ſilk - worm, the ſugar cane, the ſmall-pox, &c. America having 
no known land communication with them, and the intermediate navi- 
gation ſo long, that until the late improvements in navigation, Ame- 
rica and the moon were much upon the ſame footing with reſpect to 
Europe, Aſia, and Africa. Hence it is, that upon our diſcoveries o 
America, exceepting ſpeech, which is natural to mankind, they ſeem to 


have been only a gregarious ſort of man-brutes ; that is, they lived in 


tribes or herds and nations, without letters or arts further than to 2c” 
quire the neceflaries of life. | | 


conſiderable 
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[, 

d conſiderable loſs: if cut reaſonably and ſoon, they yield 
e more juice, but leſs rich than if left ſtanding a few months ' 
ls longer: moreover, canes that might have been cut at the 
d end of December, the planters are under a neceſſity to 
1$ keep ſome of them growing until June, to furniſh pro- 


vender, which is cane-tops, for their cattle. One gallon 
ly of cane liquor may yield about one pound three quarters 
'@ of ſugar ; a pot of 60 wt. of ſugar, may drop about 
three gallons . molaſſes; one gallon molaſſes, if good, 


re yields near one gallon rum or proof ſpirit ; by claying 
a- ſugars loſe above two ſevenths, which runs into molaſſes : 
m the difference upon the improvement of ſugars generally 
he is in this proportion, viz. If muſcovadoe ſell at 25 5. per 
zil cent, wt. firſt clays ſell at 35, ſecond clays at 45, third 
he clays at 55. eee | 2 na 
eS The manufacture is reckoned equal in value to the 
al, produce or cultivation; it has many chargeable articles, 
the mill, the boiling-houſe, the curing-houſe, ſtill- houſe, 
o- ſtore-houſe. Sugars are diſtinguiſhed into muſcavadoes, 
Ve, by the French called Sugar bis or brute, firſt, ſecond, and 
2 chird clayings or refinings. ET 
nt- The cultivation of the cane; a length of few joints 
of or knots laid flat or horizontally in holes; theſe holes are 


half a foot deep or better, three feet long, two feet wide; 
thirty good field negroes may hoe an acre a day ; from 
each joint or oculus proceeds a reed of canes. | 
In Barbadoes the charge of cultivation and manufac- 
ture of ſugar (ſuppoſing the labour hired, as it happens 

in ſome particular circumſtances) is about 15 J. per acre, 

an acre at a medium is reckoned to produce 2500 /. 

vt. ſugar ; therefore all exceeding 12 s. per cent. wt. in 
the price of ſugars, is clear profit to the planter. N. B. 
The rum defrays the ordinary expence of the planta- 
non. They allow one good field negro for one acre. 
anes, all labour included. The labour is very conſi- 

derable (ſuppoſing the ground well cleared and brought 
to) viz, holling, planting, dunging, weeding, hilling, 


and cutting, 
85 I 3 Aſter 
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118 ö Britiſh and French SETTLEMENTS Part . 
Alfter the firſt purchaſe, the charge of a ſugar plan- 


tation ne 
for cloathing and feeding; when full cloathed, it is 
jacket and breeches for the men; jacket and petticoats 
for the women of Oznabrigs at 9d. per yard, and a 
coarſe red milled cap; the negroes of one plantation live 
in contiguous huts like an African town; are allowed 
ſome ſhort time, viz. Saturday afternoon, and Sundays, 


with a ſmall ſpot of ground to raiſe proviſions for them- 


ſelves ; or, if new negroes, are allowed one pint of Guinea 
corn, one ſalt herring, or an equivalent per day in other 


Proviſions of ſalt mackarel, dryed ſalt- fiſh, Indian corn, 


Sc. Barbadoes requires a ſupply of 4000 or 5000 new 
Negroes per annum. . N 

The planters divide their cane- lands into thirds, viz. 
one third ſtanding canes, another third new-planted 
canes, and the other third fallow. In Barbadoes they 
Plant every crop or ſecond crop; in the other. iſlands 


they have ratoons, or ſecond, third, fourth, Ic. crops | 


from the ſame roots, but every ſucceeding year they 
yield leſs. 5 5 e 

The quantity of ſugar imported per annum from the 
Britiſh ſugar-iſlands to Great-Britain is about 80,000 to 
85,000 hogſheads, at 1000 wt. per hogſhead. | 
In imitation. of the French, by an act of parliament 
1739, Britiſh ſugars /are allowed to be carried directly, 
without entring in Great-Britain, to any foreign port 


ſouth of Cape Finiſterre, under certain reſtrictions too 


long for our enumeration. About fifty years ago the 


French were chiefly ſupplied- with ſugars from Great- 
Britain ; at preſent they ſupply themſelves, and can at- 
ford to underſell us in all markets, the Mediterranean, 
Holland, Hamburgh, Sc. 45 i; 


An exact minute liſt of the ſucceſſive governors in the 
ſeveral iſlands; is ſcarce of any hiſtorical uſe, unleſs 


where ſome things remarkable have happened during 
their government z therefore without making 
quiry, I ſhall only mention thoſe who eaſily occur. 


is very ſmall, not exceeding 40 6. per annum. 


much en- 


Thel 


generally value new negroes in this manner; a negro of 


f 
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The Weſt- India iſlands, together with Virginia, Mary- 


land, and the Carolinas, are of vaſt profit to Great - Britain, 


by the labour of above three hundred thouſand ſlaves, 
maintained at a very ſmall charge. Here we obſerve a 
ſort of puritanical, grofs error, in the Utopian charter- 
conſtitution of the colony of Georgia, not allowing of 
the labour of ſlaves, and, by the experience of ſeveral 
years, this ſeems to be a principal reaſon of the ſettle- 
ment coming to nothing. By acts of their afſembhes, ' 
ſlaves or negroes are real eſtate, but may be ſued for 
and recovered by perſonal action. If it were not for the 
negroes and Mulattoes born in theſe colonies reckoning 
themſelves natives, it would be impoſſible to keep ſo 
many able. bodied ſlaves in ſubjection by a few valetu- 
dinary white men: there have been, from time to 
time, inſurrections of negroes ; but were diſcovered, 
and the ringleaders executed in the moſt cruel and 
deterring manner that could be contrived, Slaves in 


any felonious caſe are tried, not by a jury and 


ſeſſions, but by two juſtices, and three freeholders; a 
majority condemns them and orders execution, They 


10 Et. and of 40 Et. are upon a par; from 20 to 
25 Et. 1s reckoned their prime; from 340 Xt. upwards, 
their value gradually decreaſes, as it does from 10 Et. 
do g ·⁊ | | | 

Their voyages from London to Barbadoes or Leeward 
iſlands are ſix to ſeven weeks; but home to London not 
ſo much; when out of the trade-winds, the weſterly 
winds and a weſterly ſwell or ſea generally prevail. 

In theſe iſlands the rains (within the tropics, the 
Indians number their years by rains; without the tro- 
pics, they reckon by ſucceſſion of winters) begin at the 
end of May, continue frequent for three months, and 
abate gradually to December. Hurricanes are from the 
middle of July to the middle of September : Barba- 
does and the Leeward-iſlands are not much troubled 

TI & with. 
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with hurricanes; but have at times violent guſts of wind, 
when the trade or eaſterly winds change per north ( ſailors | 
call it going againſt the ſun) to weſt, with a rolling ſea 
from the Leeward. The ſea breeze begins between eight 
and nine hours morning, increaſes till noon, retains its 
full ſtrength till three afternoon, and gradually decreaſes 
to about five in the evening. | 
Even in their breezes, the air ſeems to reſemble the 
ſuffocating breezes. along the ſands of the deſerts of 
Libya, or like the ſteam and exhalation from-burning 
charcoal: their air ſeems to be impregnated with ſome 
volatile acid ſulphur, which, to a very inconvenient de- 
gree, ruſts iron, and cankers other metals: it keeps the 
blood and ſpirits in a continued fret. In that climate I 
never could apply myſelf to a ſerious intenſe way of 
thinking exceeding half an hour; ſome conſtitutions 
are keptin a continued ſmall degree of a phrenzy ; hence 
proceed the many raſh, paſſionate actions amongſt the 
Creoles. In the north continent of America, for two or 
three weeks in July (dog- days are only altrological cant 
names amongſt. the vulgar ; the hot weather of the ſea- 
ſon, not the influence of the ſtars are in the caſe) the 
weather is ſometimes ſo hot, as to rarify the air too 
much; by relaxing its ſpring and action occaſions ſudden 
deaths, palſies, and the like nervous affections (maſſuctis) 
in the human ſpecies and other animals; beginning of 
July, 1734, unuſually hot; for a continuance of ſome 
days, eight or nine people die ſuddenly : at the writing 
of this Tuly 8, and 15, 16, little wind ſouth-weſterly, in- 
tenſely melting hot, but not ſulphureous and ſtifling as 
in the Weſt-Indies; ſcarce any thunder hitherto. 
Beſides regular tides, they have uncertain wind ward 
and leeward currents: with a windward current, new 
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! and full moon tides flow about three feet; they flow v 
1 longer than they ebb. a 
| Their general ſupply. for charges of government is 1 


2 poll- tax upon negroes, and an exciſe upon liquors 
imported. 


| 
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imported. They have a very good regulation, that na 


freeholder's perſon can be arreſted for debt; thus his 
labour is not loſt to the public by a time of confine» 
ment, and he cannot readily run in debt exceeding the 


value of his freehold. It is to be wiſhed, that this wiſe 


regulation may be introduced into our continent colo- 
nies. | - „ 

The Spaniards and Portugueſe in their firſt American 
navigations, very providently put on ſhore upon the in- 
tervening head- lands and iſlands, ſome live ſtock, par- 
ticularly near cattle and ſwine, to multiply by propaga- 
tion, towards a future refreſhment and ſupply of provi- 
ſions in their voyages... 

The general food of the Europeans there, and of their 
ſlaves, comes next in courſe; it is moſtly vegetable [i]. 

Here we may previouſly obſerve, that the plants or 
vegetables between the tropics are ſo various from our 


European tribes, they ſeem to require a diſlin&t ſyſtem 


of botany, or ought to be reduced to ſome order by 
annexing to each tribe of European plants, ſome co- 
rollaries of the affines; but without coming much into 
natural hiſtory, I am afraid ſome readers judge me too 
prolix. ; Ts. | 

The food of their negro ſlaves, and of the common 
labourers and white ſervants, may be divided into, 


[i] Dr. Sloane, afterward Sir Hans Sloane, anno 1696, publiſhed a 
book Catalogus plantarum que in inſula Jamaica, Madera, Barbadoes, 
Nevis et St. Chriſtophori naſcuntur ; ſeu prodromus hiflorie naturalis 
Jamaicæ, pars prima. He has been ſufficiently burleſqued on this 
affair; 2 no account of any part of natural hiſtory excepting, ot 
plants, and of thoſe no deſcription, only pedantic long liſts of inſi pid 
ſynonyma from various authors: Dr. De Ruiſeau of Barbadoes told 
me, that he was only eleven days upon that iſland, and pretends to give 
the natural hiſtory of the iſland. Thus de la Motray publiſhed ſeveral 
volumes in folio of his travels, amongſt others, his travels in New 


England; who to my certain knowledge reſided there only a few days, 


and was very conſtantly at home in his lodgings in Boſton, with com- 
pany of no intelligence. | : 


I. Their 


„ 
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I. Their bread kind. 1. Cerealia, [&] rice, [7] Guinea 


[»]kidney-beans, [o] peas. 3. Roots, viz. Ip] yams, [] po- 


4] Rice is referred to the ſection of Carolina. 
; 5 Milium Indicum album et nigrum Plinii; Camer; Sorgum. tab. 
Guinea corn: it may be called a perennial, holding good many years 
from the ſame root; the grain is more nouriſhing and wholſome than 
Indian corn, and goes farther : the leaves and tops are good pro- 
vender for cattle. | 


Indican corn this is a principal American bread kind : a further ac- 
count of it is referred to the ſections of New-England. FER 


colorum abſque hilo. Kidney-beans, which in North-America are called 
Indian or French beans. This we refer to New-England. 


bus latis, ſemen album hilo albido, Sloane. White bonaviſta, large as a 
common kidney-bean, much eat with boiled meat. 
Do. Semine rb, red bonaviſt. 

' Phaſeolus erectus minor, ſemine ſphærico albido, hilo nigro; Piſum quartum 
fou piſa Virginiaua C. B. P. Calavances, this properly belongs to the 
ſection of Virginia. | = | 

Do. Frudtu rubro, red calavances. | 5 
e] Piſam hortenſe majus, flore fructugue allo. C. B. P. Garden peas, 
Europe planted tnrive well. 5 | 
Anuagyris Indica leguminoſa, filiquis torofis. Herm. Par. Bat. Pigeon 
Peas : this ſhrub, or ſmall tree, grows to twelve or fifteen feet high, 


they eat it with boiled meat. 

[p] Yolubulis nigra, radice alba aut e ſents maxima, tuberoſa, 
culenta, farinacea, caule membranulis extantibus alato, folio cordato ner vfb. 
Sloane. Inhama Lufitanorum Clufii, H. LXXVIII. probably it came 
from Guinea. It is the principal and beſt food of the negroes; hence 
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times as big as a man's thigh; the reddiſh are more ſpungy ; the white 
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: than bread of wheat-flower. 
4 ] Potatoes of two different kinds or tribes. | 
 _ -  Convoloulus radice tuberoſa eſculenta dulci, fpinachiz folio, flore magno, 
prrpuraſcente, patula. Batatas Cluſi, H. LXXVIII. Weſt-India, Ber- 
mudas, Carolina potatoes; they are natives of America, but do not 
thrive to the northward of Maryland, becauſe of the coldneſs of the 
climate. Cluſius's deſcription and icons are good; it is planted from 
ſome {mall incipient roots, or ſome {lices of the large roots, having an 
_ . tatoces, 


corn, Im] Indian corn. 2. Legumina, or pulſe kind, viz. 


| [am] Mays granis aureis T. Frumentum Indicum Mays di@um, C. B. P. 
[n] Phaſeolus Indicus annuus Glaber, fructu tumidiore minore variorum 


Phaſeolus maximus perennis, floribus ſpicatis fpaciofis, albis, ſiliguis brevi- 


and holds for ſame years; the fruit reſembles a vicia, called horſe peas: 


it is that in general to cat, is called to yaam. This root grows ſome - 


are beſt, and not ſo cloyingly ſweet as the Weſt-India potatoes; many 
of the beſt white people uſe it for bread; to me it was more agreeable 


many ſmall 
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tatoes, [r] caſſada. 4. Fruits, viz. [s} plantanes, 
[5] bananes, e e 


1 or bud, in the ſame manver as the ſolanum tuberoſum, called 


Iriſh potatoes; the leaves ſpread along the ground like convolvulus; 
the flower is 3 ; the piſtillum becomes the fruit containing 
ds. | | 

Do. Radice wſcente. 

Do. Radice alba 

Do. Ragice cerule/cente. „ 
Theſe continue permanently the ſame, are luſciouſly ſweet ; when too 
ripe or long kept, they become fibrous or ſtringy z the yellow is the 
moſt common and flavoured. „ 

Solanum eſculentum tuberofurn, C. B. P. Avachidna 7 1 forte, 
papas Peruanorum Cluſii, H. LXXIX. his icons are very good. Iriſh 
potatoes; they grow kindly all over America; in the northern parts 
the froſt takes them ſoon ; the roots are a number of tubers of various 
ſizes connected by filaments, ſtalles, two or three feet ere; the leaves 
alternate, conjugated with an impar, of a dark green, the whole ha- 
bit hairy ; the — monopetalous in umbels whitiſh, fruit ſoft, with 
many flat ſeed- ; the large bulbs are uſed for food; the ſmall bulbs are 
committed to the earth again, and are called ſeed potatoes; an Iriſh 
idiom, roots for ſeed. They are planted in the ſpring, and dug up 
in September for uſe. Gaſpar Bauhine ſays, they were brought from 
Virginia to England, thence to France and the other countries of Eu- 
rope. Cluſius thinks it was carried from New Spain to Old Spain, 
and from thence to Italy and the Netherlands, and propagated at pre- 
ſent all over Europe. 

Do. Radice alba, whitiſh potatoes. 

Do. Radice rufuſcente, reddiſh potatoes. | 

Do. Radice flave/cente, potatoes with a bluiſh caſt. 5h 

Do. Flore allo. H. R. P. French potatoes; theſe are flatter, larger, 
leſs lobated, of a finer texture; this at preſent is much admired, does 
not yield ſo well, is not ſo eaſily hurt by the froſt. | 

r] Ricinus minor witicis , obtuſo folio, cauls werrucoſa, flare pentape- 
talo albido, ex cujus radice tuberoſa ¶ ſucco venenato turgido } Americani 
panem canficiunt, Caſſada. The Engliſh, after it is well dried, grind it 
and bake it into cakes. The French eat it in crumbles, called farine, 
or 3 de Manihot; they victual their Weſt-India coaſting · veſſels 
with this. 8 | | A | 

] Muſa frudtu cucumerino longiori, Plumer. Muſa caudice viridi, 
fruttu longiori ſucrulento Angulgſo, Sloane. Palma humilis longis latiſque 
fFalits, plantanes. This tree grows from ſixteen to twenty feet high ; a 
very large, firm, long palm-leaf, uſed in thatching of huts, and good 
bedding for the poor ; boiled or roaſted it is uſed in place of bread. 
le] Muſa caudice maculato fructu recto rotunds, breviore odorato. Hort. 

Beamont, Bananas, Does not differ much from the former. 


II. Fiſh 


* 


viz. ſalt herrings from Scotland and Ireland; one bar- 
rel of herrings is reckoned equivalent to two quintals 
dried ſalt-fiſn, dried refuſe ſalt-fiſh (cod, haddock, haake, 
and polluck) from New-England and Newfoundland, 
barreled ſalt mackarel from New-England; they ſome- 
times uſe the country freſh produce of [u] flying fiſh, 
and [w] land-crabs, and [x] ſoldiers. They ſeldom are 
allowed any Iriſh ſalt-beef; it is reſerved for the planters 
or landlords, their managers, overſeers, and other white 
ſervants. Some negroes are allowed for their own ac- 
count and profit to raiſe young pork (Weſt-India young 

rk is delicious) and poultry, which they carry to 


for a regale, is a pepper-pot or negro-pot compounded 
of ſalt- fiſn, falt-fleſh of any kind, grain and pulſe of all 
kinds, much ſeaſoned with [y] capſicum or Guinea- 
pepper; it is ſomething like a Spaniſh oleo, or New- 
foundland ſhowdder, | | 
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[a] Hirundb, Cateſby : the flying-fiſh, called alſo by the native her- 
rings. By a pair of large fins it bears itſelf up in the air for a ſhort 
time, and to a ſmall diſtance. | £ | 

[aw] Cancer terreſiris cuniculos ſub terra agens, Sloane, They are very 
plenty, and good food, called land-crabs. | 
4 [xj Cancellus terreſtris, Carib, The hermit crab, or ſoldier, from 
their red colour. Their fore-part and claws are cruſtaceous ; their 


qu e e 


o 
5 


2 


; hinder part ſoft, only a membranous integument, which they ſecure in 
the empty ſhells of ſizable buccinums, and carry the ſhell along with 
them, not as an original property but as a derelict. SE 

[o There are many kinds of capſicums ; we ſhall only mention 
three; they are a monapetalous, membranous fruit. | 

Capficum feligua lata et rugeſa, Park. Bell orlong-pepper; it is an- 
nual, has a longer leaf than moſt capficums ; is larger than a walnut, 
and when firlt ripe, red, and membranous. Planted in New-England ; 
it comes to maturity, but is pickled when green. 

Capficum minus fructu parvo pyramidali erecto, Sloane. Piper Indicum 
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Earbadoes, and is called Barbadoes piemento, or Barbary pepper. 
Cafficum minus fructu rotundo erecto parve acerrimo, Sloane. Bird- 
pepper. Theſe laſt two dried and powdered, are intenſely hot (almoſt 
cauſtic) and ſold over America by the name of Cayenne-butter, or 


|; | 3 The 
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Surinam pepper. 
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II. Fiſh and fleſh are moſtly a foreign importation, 


market, but ſeldom eat of it. Their moſt delicious diſh 
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minimum, ſurrectis filiquis oblongis erefis parvis, This is much ufed in 
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The provender for their neat cattle and horſes beſides 
cane- tops, and tops of Guinea corn already mentioned, 
[z] is Scotch graſs. | OL RAT SSI 

Scorpions, ſcolopendras or forty legs, chigoes, ſand- 
flies, vena medini, or Guinea worm, muſketoes, ants, 
bed-bugs cimices le&ularii, &c. very troubleſome and 
great nuſances in theſe climates, we ſhall not deſcribe, 
having already tired the readers who have no notion of 
natural hiſtory : but we cannot omit that great nuſance 


to navigation called the [a] worm, pernicious eſpecially 


to new ſhips ; at firſt only in the Welt-Indies, but have 
from thence been carried with ſhips, and do propagate 
in Carolinia, Virgina, Maryland. They have got ſo far 
north as New-England, and lately have done conſidera- 
ble damage in the port of Newport, colony of Rhode- 


Iſland: it is to be hoped, that a ſevere freezing winter 


may deſtroy them, as it did in Holland anno 1730, when 


thoſe worms, by eating and honey-combing of the piles 


of their dikes, between the higheſt and loweſt water- 


marks, put the country in danger of being undammed or 


drowned. 

I inſenſibly deviate. into ſomething of the natural hi- 
ſtory of theſe countries; but as it is not within the com- 
paſs of my original deſign, which was their current and 
political hiſtory in a ſummary way; I ſhall only briefly 
relate and deſcribe by the proper claſſical names (which 
hitherto has not been done by authors) that part of their 
natural produce which is uſed in common food, in deli- 


cacies, and as commodities in trade, 


[z] Panicum vulgare ſpica multiplici aſperiuſcula. T. Gramen paniceum 
ſpica diviſa, C. B. P. Scots graſs: perhaps ſo called, becauſe plenty in 
the diſtri of Barbadoes called Scotland; and not as a plant or herbage 
from Scotland in Great-Britain : it is perennial, and affords many cut- 
tings or crops per annum. | | 

[a] Terredo or Xylophagus marinus, tubulo conchoidis, from one inch to 
one foot long ; the extremity of their head reſembles a double hit of 
that kind of borer called an augur. | 

= 1. The 
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126 Britiſh and French SETTLEMENTS PART I. 
1. The common food is moſtly already mentioned, 
to theſe we may add ducks of ſeveral kinds, plover, wild 
[4] pigeons, wild hogs, [c] lobſters, [A4] crayfiſh, [e] ri- 
ver-crabs, [A] ſea-crabs, the [g] ſea · tortoiſe or turtle as 
the ſailors call them. i n 5 

2. Some of their delicacies are many ſorts of cucum- 
bers, melons, and the like of the gourd kind; [] ci- 
trons i] Oranges, [&] lemons, ſugar- cane already men- 


[5] Palumbus migratorius. Cateſby. Palumbus terquatus;- Aldrovand. 
The wild pigeon, pigeon of paſſage, or ring dove: theſe are plenty at 
certain ſeaſons all over America, and of great benefit in feeding the 

The French call them ramier ; the Dutch call them ring: du,, 

ſe] Allacus marinus; lobſter. _ «,-- | 

1 Aftacus flwviatilis, the cray-fiſh, ' T 
Te] Cancer frviatiks ; river crab. Theſe two periodically quit their 
old cruſtaceous exuviæ, and at that time have a kind of fickneſs (as 
we obſerve in-filk-worms in their ſeniums, ſo called) and do diſgorge 
from their ſtomach ſome Japilli, calculi, or bezoar called ocult cancri, or 
crabs eyes. N. B. The teſtacea ſo called, viz bezoars, corals, co- 
rallines, crabs eyes, and crabs claws are inſipid, .uſeleſs medicines; 
they are generally -exhibited in {ſmall doſes; but if given in doſes of 
ten times the quantity, they do no good nor no hurt, as I have fre- 
quently tried; if in a continued uſe and in large quantities, they have 
the ſame bad effect, that chalk, clay, andthe like have in the pica 


L/ Cancer marinus chelis rubris. 
cer marinus chelis nigris. 2 
gl Teffudo marina. They are two weeks in coitu; hatch their egg; 
in the Tand ; they are caught either by turning them upon their back, 
3 haypooning : they are of various kinds, I ſhall mention only two 
Teftudo marina viridis. Green turtle, ſo called from the colour of its 
fat; this is reckoned wholeſome and delicious fool. 
Teftudo caretta. Rochefort hiſt. des Antilles ; hawks-bill turtle, ſo 


called from the form of its mouth; the outſide plates or ſcales of its 


boney covering, workmen call tortoiſe-ſhell. _ 5 

L] Malus citrea frve medica. Raij. H. The ecitron tree, or pome- 
citron: Foliis laurinis rigidis, like the orange - tree, but without an ap- 
pendix. The fruit is larger and rougher than a lemon, with a thick 
rind which is made into ſaccades. or {weet-meats, and is uſed in ma- 
ing citron - water, called by the French Jean de barbade; they grow 
in Scotland diſtrict of Barbadoes, and are ſold a. rial per 
couple. | 

li] Aurantium medulla dulci vulgare. Ferrar. Heſp. Common 
Rh | | tioned 3 


T1, 


apple ; ſee T. I. R. 
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tioned 3 cocoa. we refer to the paragraph of produce for 


trade and [i] cocoa, [m] cabbage - tree, [x] pine - apple, 
ſo called from its reſemblance of the fruit or cones of 
ſome pine- trees. W e ps Ape Wt Pny iy 
orange: perennial large ri id leaves, with a heart · like ap ndix ; the 
fruit is fragrant, of a reddiſh yellow colour, and tough peel. 
Aurantium acri medulla vulgare. Ferrar, Heſp. Aurantia" malu, 
J. B. Seville, or ſour orange. This is the medicinal orange. 
Aurantium Sinenſe. Ferrar. Heſp. China orange, is eat only for plea- 
ſure. „ 


Aurantium ſhore medulla acri. T. Aurantia floeftris. J. B. e 


limonis pufillo, limas de Oviedo, The lime-tree ; this is more pungent and 


leſs agreeable, and not ſo wholeſome as the lemon; it is much uſed in. 


the American beverage called punch. | 


Aurantium maximum. Ferrary, Shadock-tree, It is ſometimes large 
zs a human head,, with a thick rind, a flat diſagreeable taſte to my 


ate. 


Sour limons ; like the others of this kind, has perennial thick ſtiff 


green leaves, but without an appendix: the fruit is more oval than 


the orange, and with a nipple-like proceſs at the extremity or end, of 

a pale yellow; it is the moſt delicious ſowering for that julep-faſhion 

drink called punch. ts. 
Limon dulci medulla vulgaris. Ferrar. Heſp. Sweet limon ; it is not 


in much efteem. 


J] Palma indica nucifera coctus dicta, Raij H. Palna mnucifera arbor, 
J. B. Cocoa- tree; palmetto leaves very large; every year it emits 
2 racemus of cocoa- nuts, whereof fome hold a pint of cool, plea- 
ſant lymph or drink; this nut remains upon the tree good for many 
years, | 


[=] Palna akifſma non fhimſa, nen provifermi, minert race 


/parſo, Sloane. Palma quinta ſeu Americana fructu racemoſo, C. B. P. 


cabbage- tree. The wood is very ſpungy or pithy; grows very tall; 
every year near its top, about Midſummer, is emitted a large racemus 


of flowers, which make a good pickle. 


[n] Ananas aculeatus WO? pyramiclato, carne aureo. Plumer. Pine- 
| ab. 426, 427, 428. where it is moſt elegantly 
delineated. They plant it as artichokes are planted in Europe. It is 


a moſt delicious fruit, not luſcious, but a ſmart briſk fragrant ſweetneſs ; - 


it may be called the ambroſia of the gods: but as the higheſt ſweets 
degenerate" into the moſt penetrating and vellicating acids; ſo this, if 


U 


eat in quantities, occaſions moſt violent cholic pains; for the ſame rea- 


ſon, ſugar and honey are cholicy. | 3 . 


[4] Limon walgaris, Ferrar. Heſp. Malus limonia acids, C. B. P. 
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128 Britiſh and French SerTLeMenTs | PART I. 
3. Produce that are commodities in trade [o] cocoa, 
[z]zingiber or ginger, [q) indigo, {r] cotton-wool, [o] a- 


[9] Cacao, Raij. H. Amygdalus ſexta ſeu Amygdalts fimilis Guati- 
v/is. C. B. P. Cacao-tree: at a diſtance it reſembles a ſmall 
European tilia, or lime-tree. It is planted from the ſeed or nut. 
Diſtances five feet ; after three years it begins to bear, and may con- 
tinue to bear from twelve to twenty years: riſes to the height of twenty 
feet or more, flowers and fruit at the ſame time, not from the ends of 
the twigs, but from the trunks of the body and large branches of the 
tree: the flowers are whitiſh, he petala, without a ealix; the fruit 
when ripe reſembles a large cucumber, is red or yellow, containing 
twenty to forty cocoa nuts in a pulp. In ſome parts of New Spain 
they are uſed as money for ſmall change, in Guatimala, Comanas, &. 
"Theſe nuts made into paſte called chocolate, and this diſſolved in boil- 
Ing water, is become a very general ſorbition or liquid food for nouriſh- 
ment and pleaſure. | as 
[] Zingiber, C. B. P. ginger. A tuberous root as an iris, reed 
or flag-leaves ; the flower is of five petala, anomalous, as if bilabi- 
ated, /rudiu trigono, triloculari. They do not allow it to flower, be- 
cauſe it exhauſts the root. It is planted from cuts of the roots, and 
continues twelve months in the ground; it requires ſix or ſeven weeks 
to cure it, or dry it, in the ſun as the French do; in Barbadoes they 
ſcald it, or ſcrape it, to prevent its ſprouting : it is a very great pro- 
duce, but forces and impoveriſhes the land very much. | 
[9] Anonis Americana folio latiori ſubrotundo. T. Ami five indigo 
Guadalouperfis, H. R. P. Indigo. A pinnated leaf, red papilionaceous 
flowers, ſeed reſembles cabbage-ſeed. It is planted by throwing ten 
or twelve ſeeds into each hole; after three months it is fit to be cut, 
and cut again ſeveral times or crops in the year. Indigo is the ex- 
preſſion from the leaves macerated in water, and dried in the ſun ; the 
roots afford crops for ſeveral years. There are ſeveral degrees of its 
. viz, copper, purple, blue, iron- coloured the worſt, They 
ve lately, with good ſucceſs, gone into this cultivation in South · 
Carolina, and have three crops fer amm. | | 
[1] Vin Brafilianum. J. B. Goffipium Brafiliamm flore flavo. Herm. 
Par. Bat. Cotton. A ſhrub eight or ten feet high, reſembling the 
rubus or raſpberry at a diſtance. An acre of cotton ſhrubs may yearly 
produce one ct. wt. cotton; the poorer ſort of planters follow it, re- 
quiring no great upſet, and is a ready money commodity. © 
Hon lana flaveſcente Yellow cotton. | | 
[] Abe Diaſcoridis et aliorum. Its leaves are like thoſe of the jucca; 
from their juice is the aloes hepatica or Barbadoes, of a dark liver co- 
lour, and nauſeous ſmell. The ſuccotrine-alces of the ſhops comes 
from the Levant in ſkins; Barbadoes or horſe-aloes is put up in large 
gourds, | 
| loes, 


* 


ſembling the walnut, yellow ſive petal flowers ; the p 
gs fe pod inch diameter and un | 
a „ apa” f | 


2 9/4 
. 


u] Tamarindus. Ray H. A tree with pinnated , 
impar ; the flowers are roſaceous and grow in cluſters ; the, piſtiſlum 
becomes a flatiſh, woody pod, three or four inches long, in two or 
three protuberances, containing a ſtringy dark acid pulp with hard flat 
_ The Tamarinds from the Levant and Eaſt- Indies are of a better 
ind. | | 
[w] Guiacuz, lignuam ſenatum, five lignum 
A large tree, ſmooth bark, ponderous wood, in the middle, of a 
colour, aromatic taſte ; ſmall pinnated leaves, no impar ; flowers of 
tala in umbels ; the ſeed veſſel reſembles ſhepherds purſe. In the 
eſt-Indies they call it junk-wood. It was formerly reckonef'a 
ſpecific in the venereal pox ; it has Joſt that reputation, but is ſtill uſed 
in ſcorhutic ails, and its roſin in rheumatiſms. n 
[x] Ricinoides oleagini folio, cortex elutheriz, ſo called from one bf the 
Bahama iſſands, almoſt exhaufted ; it is a grateful aromatic bitter, gives 


. 
* 


2 good perfume; bay · tree leaves, berries in branches ; this bark is of 


a yellowiſ white, rolled up in quills like cinamon, but mach thicker ; 
5 e Fe 3 

y num Arabicum caftanex folio, odpratiſſinn, franc, 
c y, in officinis dicuntur = Comm. coffee-tree — Plulen. 
The Dutch Eaft-India company carried ſome plans from Mecca, N. 
lat. 21 D. in Arabia-felix to Java, and from thence to Amſterdam in 
Holland, where the berries may be ſeen in perfection; lately it is eul · 
tivated in Surinam, Martinico, and Jamaica. _ obs 

[z' Morus fruftu wirids, ligno tinforis, Buxei coloris,. lignum 
Anericanum; fuſtic wood. It is a large tree, leaf like the elm, grows in 
the manner of aſh tree leaves. © 3 os 

[a] Efeu: ſumtalum cracum. Sloane; braziletto uſed in dying. It is 


almoſt exhauſted in the Bahama · iſlands. 


Thus, I hope, I have given an exact and regular account (futh e- 


counts are wanted) of the uſeful part of the produce of the Britiſh 


Weſt-India iſlands under the heads of food, delicacies, or friandiſes, 
and commodities in trade: I am ſenſible, that it will not ſtit the taſte 


of ſome of our readers, therefore, ward ſhall not diftafie hem 
much with che like excurſions. n 
Vor. J. e or 


vie - Parke. Pock wood. 
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er die-woods are not the oduce of our Weſt-India iſ 
-Knds, but are i im to Jarnaica 3 main 
The general pply for charges of government in all 
eur Welt- India iſlands. is 2 poll-tax upon negroes, and 
_exciſe upon liquors. 
Generally for every twenty to thirty negroes, a planter 
-is obliged to keep one white man; two artificers or handi- 
-crafts' men are allowed equal to three common la- 
bourers; 120 head of cattle require alſo one white man. 
The regular troops from Great - Britain to the Weſt. 


India iſlands are allowed by their aſſemblies for further 


ſubſiſtence per week 20.5. to a commiſſion officer, and 


IT and 9 d. to the other men. 


In ſome. of theſe iſlands, the nominal price of the ſame 
ſuga rs differ; for inſtance, ſugar per ct. wt. if paid in 


. caſh, at 165. in n is 185. in paying off old 


debts 205. 
The four and a half per ct. upon the produce exports 


of Bardadoes and the Leeward - iſlands, granted to the 
crown by their ſeveral aſſemblies in ity, ſeems to 
be in lieu of quit · rents. L. Baltimore, ſome few years 
ago in Maryland, to make an experiment of this na- 
ture, proc 
hogſhead tobacco in room of quit- rents: it was found 
Inconvenient, and quit- rents were allowed to take place 


again. 
Being prolix in the general account of the ſogar iſlands, 
vill render the accounts of the particular iſlands more 


ſuccinct. 
A \ BA RELLPOCES 


BAR RA Dos is the moſt windward of all the iſlands in 
of Mexico; it lies in about 13 D. 


or near the gulph 

N. lat. 59 D. 30 M. W. from London, by the obferva- 

tions of Capt. Candler [3]. Sir William a an 
was ſent out 


4 1717, b the board of admiralty, to aſcertai 
aq 2747, by 4 1 iſlands, with 


iI Capt. Candler, in the Launceſton man of war, wa 
2 obſerva- 
tious the latitudes and longitudes of the Britiſh' We. ae 


ured an act of aſſembly for 3s. 64. per 


he reſpeRive variations of the compaſs at that time. 
Be reſpective i the compete ee,  -aevencuret | 


33 | | BY ® | 2 
Sxer. II. in Nexrs- Aub 1 
adventurer in trade, anno 1624, in falling Kh to. 
land from Fernambuc of the Brazils, at that time in 5 
poſſeſſion of the Dutch, touched at this iſland, and, as 
it is ſaid, gave the 1 Barbadoes, from large quanti- 
ties of a K Für growing there, it Was Ser- 
ſpread with a ſort of Purſlain [4]: Here he found ſome 
human bones, but not. a « ling man: "abundance. of 
ſwine. * 
The earl of Carline, a court Abele in the 7 
ning of the reign of Charles I, had a grant of it 
the crown. This iſland continued in the poſſeſſion of the 
proprietary and his heirs about thirty years. Anno 
1661, the crown purchaſed it of lord Kinnoul, heir to 
the earl of Carliſle ; their family name was Hay, and 
allows to the heirs 10000. per annum out of the four and 
a half per cent. duty. 
The greateſt length of the inandi bout twenty ſix 
miles; its greateſt width about fourteen miles; contents 
not exceedin 100,000 acres. Every freeholder is obliged 
to keep a plan of his land atteſted by a ſworn ſurveyor : 
ten acres, valued at 205. per annum per acre, qualifies a 
voter in elections. 

At firſt they planted tobacco, ſome indigo, ſome cot- 
ton, and cut fuſtic a die. wood at preſent they plant 
no tobacco, no indigo. Their firſt ſugar-canes they had 
from the Brazils anno 1645: this iſland was generall 

wo by cavaliers in the time of the civil wars | in 1 
an 5 


10 516 2 Americana, Arbuti foliis non ſerratit, „ Pi 
_ magnitudine, fimiculis e ramis ad terram demiſſis, prolifera. | Plukn. 
Barbadoes hg-tree, It is a large tree, with a laurel or pear · tree leaf; 
the fruic bs, Niles to the trunks of the body, and great branches 
ry neg the top of a, man's, finger, containing ſmall ſeeds g- 


"Tl Bie Curaſeica i Erkunden folio Jubrotunde, 1 Bat. 
Not much differing from that Purſlain, which is A troubleſome 
e weed in many of our + gardens, at warm nd ere Es- 
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five Jeagues weſt from Barbadoes "a 
| community of negroes, wr a er, 


e name N = 


red die government in his name: bur 
» anno 1651-2, 1 ſurrendered Barbadoes and 
| to Sir George Aſcew admiral for 


A 2 ur chen an e 


cen 

—— the eldeſt 

_ appointed e wm. 
are annual, 


he goon ſeal of Great- Britain, 
St, Vincent Sk. Lucia | 


Ave 
but ove 
RR 5 os a th 
not adjuſted. This iſland is about ſeven ! 


Vas 


St. Vincent's, are ſubſiſting ſome NG [nd 
caſt awa ihe and the ac 
Oy y there, daily'; creaſes by N 


At — argstibe = worn Inf — 
40 . Tre 


Sser. III. i Norm AM ron we 
Their cdurts of juditature. The” cotts* of cr. 
„ chuncery, and probate of wills; ate in che governbr anf 


5 council. The courts of common law are in five diftriets;” 
A, dix. Bridgetown diſtrict conſiſts of three pariſhes, the 


nd | others of rw6/pariſhes- each. Each court has ond judge" 


a- and four aſſiſtants. 
de Only one collection or cuſtom-houſe ofMc'af Eder 


5 | town: there are three more entry and delivery Ports, 


en 8. Oſtines, Holetowyn, and Speights. This collection 
is under the inſpection of a ſurveyor-gentraFof the cu- 

nia ſtoms reſiding at Antigua. 

ing Their currency is ſilver, Mexico ſtandard b) 

whereof 17d. half d. wt. paſſes for 66. U — 


a projection of Mr. Woodbridge, the fallacious ſelleme 
of a public paper- credit, or p paper but by 
orders from the court of England it was "apptcied,. 

and governor Crow had an inſtruction ro xrMove 
Rom THE' COUNCIL,' AND ALL OTHER' PLACES" oH 


the TRUST,” ANY WHO' HAD BEEN CONCERNED IN" THE 
Ive) ary PAPER-CREDIT: Theſe bills, ſoon after” their 
in 2 emiſſion; fell forty per cent. below fflyer, and Occaftonecdd 
J of : great confuſion ard convulſion” in che affiirs' of ths” 


land! 

Anno 1717, peaceable times, when I was in Bar baldes; 
i along its ler-ſhore was a bret Wörle ant tres 
in which at proper places were twenty- nine forts an 
batteries, having 308 canndti motnted] The wind ward 


ritain, ore is ſecured by high rocks, cliffs, and foul” 
Lock wund. Anne 1736, in the iſland” £15,690 whites" 
off, by rhereof 4326 vent Tencible men, difpoſed"intd one troop 
"iſl;od ards, two regi iments of horſe, and feVen' regiments 

ue, and f foot. The beginning of king William's war, Barbadoes 
allo mie from" 700 to 10 800 miliria'f f], with ſome militia 

Gaines 


[/] Sie Francis rnb, with a ſq juadron of. ſhips, we ren. 
9 of 22 from 


agland, an ſome militia from 
Leew; 


made deſcents 'the French iſlands. 
K 3 9 from 


forty years ſince they borrowed from New. England, fl 
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from our Leeward - iſlands to join the regular troops and 
NI fone England againſt the neighbouring F rench 


There may be about 80,000 negroes in Barbadoes, 
may ſhip off about 30,000 hogſheads of ſugar, beſides 
| ging: ger ſcalded and ſcraped, cotton-wogl,. and aloes. 

heir ny on! of four and a half per cent. in ſpecie upon pro- 
duce exported, rpetual, and given immediately to 
the crown's Pe out of this the governor has 2000]. 
Der annum, ſalary, beſides large gratuities and perquiſites. 
The tax on negroes, mills and pot-kills, is generally 


10,0007. per annum; exciſe upon liquors imported 7000 J. 


per annum, for deiraying the ordinary charges of govern- 
ment. a 

Returned proteſted bills of exchan ge. are allowed ten 
per cent. and all charges. 

They generally worſhip, or profeſs to worlkip, after 
the mode 3; the church of England; no diſſenting con- 
tion, a few quakers excepted; New-England had 
ome of their firſt ſeminary of quakers from Barbadoes. 

Some looſe account of their goyernors. Lord Wil- 
loughby of Parham, at the reſtoration, was appointed go- 
vernor of Barbadoes under the earl of Carliſle ; he was at 
the ſame time governor-general of the Leeward-iſlands 
and a proprietor of Antigua. _ 

Upon the reſtoration 4 ames Kendal, Eſq; was appoint 
ed governor. 

pon Kendal's returning to England, colonel F rancis 
Ruffel, brother to the earl of Orford, came over gover- 
nor, with a regiment of regular troops, an4 ſubſiſted by 
the country ; he died anno 1695, and tines was ee 
until July 1698. 


April 2; they landed i in Martinique at Col de gp Marine, plane 
and came on board again. April 17, they landed at St. Pierre, did 
nothing, and returned to Barbadoes; and from thence to New-England; 
— ex) from nant fever (from 1692 to 1695 Bar- 
badoes continued ſickly) from honey 

England. 


1698, 


to Newfoundland, and home to | 
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1698, Ralph Grey, Eſq; brother to the Earl of 

Tankerville arrived governor; he went to England for! 

his health anno 1701, and. John Farmer, * was pre- 

| adent and commander in chief, 1 

' 1503, Sir Bevil Grenville,” appointed governor his 
heme ſalary was increaſed from 1200 J. to 2000 J. per 
amum, that he might not deſire gratuities from the 
country; they alſo built for him a x governor's houſe in 
Pilgrim's plantation. 

1 707 Milford Crow, a London merchant, monte 
him. 

171 1, Robert We Eſa; fucreeddd; and was o 
tinued upon the acceſſion of king George I; by reaſon 
of ſeveral complaints (the chief complainer was the 
Rev. Mr. Gordon of Bridgetown, an eminent Martinico 
trader) he was ordered into the cuſtody of a meſſenger, 
and called to account in the proper courts of Weſtmin - 
ſter-hall, which coſt him a conſiderable ſum of money. 
This affair of my name- ſake general Douglaſs; of the 
Leeward-iſlands, may be a warning to all governors, 
that they are liable to be called to account upon fmall 
1 when their friends die, or are e wur |: 

After a preſidentſnip of ſome continuance Henry 
Worſley, Eſq; (who for ſome time had been Britiſh en- 
voy at the 5 of Portugal) anno 1721, was appointed 
governor, beſides his falary of 200017. out of the four 
and a half per cent, by his fineſſe the aſſembly voted him 
6000 l. per annum, during his government: they ſoon” 
found, that this was more than they could afford. There 
intervened two commiſſions which did not take effect, 
viz, Lord Irwin, who died of the ſmall-pox before he 
ſet out from England; and lord Belhaven, upon his 
paſſage aboard the Royal-Anne aer. was caſt away 
and drowned near the Lizard-point. 

After this Sir Olando Bridgman and other were as 
pointed, * never in poſſeſſion. . e "24h 
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Britiſh and- French S8TTLEMENTS | 
. How: as nuch-eftxamed governor, and died in 
Barbados. 
174. Sin Thomas, Robinſon, of him. we have. a: 


much to ſay. | | 
174% Arrives Mt. Grenyille. governors. over and 
above his: home ſalary, they allow him 30001. per 
„ rd miniſtration en 


Britiſh Leeward zn 


(THESE port g 
Columbus, the Spaniards, them, 

ſettlements there: they were ſeverally ſettled by the 
Engliſh at different times, and are all under the com- 
mand and inſpection of: one governor- general; in each 
of the four iſlands.of Antigua, Montſerrat, Nevis, and 
St. Chriſtophers, there is commiſſioned: from Great- 
Britain a lieutenant-governor ; in the ſmall iſlands. are 
militia captains, — CIIan 
— as commiſſion. is. in; this tyle; captain 

z 


iſlands from Guardeloupe to St. John de Porto 
Rico. In the abſence — neral/ and lieu- 
| elmo — — Ie St, Kit's) 
formerly. the commander of as being: the: oldeſt 


iſlands; but by. a new regulation, the ſenior: of; the lieu- 
tenant-governars. is to command. Each of: the four 
iſlands has a diſtinet nnn — 


and repreſentatives; 
Out of the four and a half per cent. on produces 
— 


exported, are paid. ſalaries: per annum to 
The preſent general — 


general 1200 ,. to each of the four lieutenant · govern 
200 l. ſterling. 
an inſtruction, that co 
vas not a ſufficient and honourable Ou he — p 


ed 


Panel, | 


—.— 


IL es woman Nevis, St. Chriſtopher? 8, — all the 


ſettlement, was — in . 


the 1200. 2 


PER RB Bj. 


3 7 KB 88. 


1704; he died ſoon. 


Sgr. I Nonrn-Ausxtea. l 
lowed to accept of 
reſpective iſlands ſertled upon, | 
nitration, viz. Antigua 1000 6 N Sa Kr's 
800 J. per annum; Montſerrat did not ſettie the gratuity, 
but does goons give about 300 J. yearly::. * 
ſites are of the ſame nature with Barbadoes. - 

Anno 17 36, in all the Leeward-iſlands- we 10.50 
whites; whereof fencible men in Antigua 1g. in St. 
Kit's 1340, in Nevis 300, in Montſerrat 360, in An- 


guilla 80, in Spaniſh- town, or Virgin Sonde, 


Soon after the reſtoration, Lord by. « 
ham was governor-general- of the Leewant-iands, and: 
at the ſame time governor of. Barbadoes. 

Sir William Stapleton. GER ons 

King James II a 
the —— he — and withdrew 0 Carolina, 
and was ſucceeded by 

Chriſtopher. wn rin Eſa; he died 1698, b 
ſucceeded by his ſon Chriſtopher Codrington, Esa; the! 
oreateſt — rietor in Antigua, a great ietor in Bar- 

— ſole proprietor. of the iſland of Barbuda. 


This Tus Hande has been a great wanne | 


in ſeminaries for learnin 


Sir William Mathews lucceeded· Col. Codringron anne. 
nor-general*-GoluShokee ie 


1706 arrived for 


had been Aid de Camp to the moſt renowned — 


Marlborough, and carried to the court of 
news. of. the critical and great victory at Hochſtet, neas 
the Danube in Germany; anno 1710, he was — 


by an inſurrection of the people or inhabitants; he. ig 


ſaid to have been a vicious man, eſpecially in hi emndi8es> 
with the planters wives. 


Hawn fvcreded;by. Col. Weber sgi . en 


ſuperſeded anno 1714. and in the courts of- Weſtminſter- 
— was called to account for mal- adminiſtration; and: 

2 1716, by the court of King's- bench, was ned 
500 rli 


ng, and five years impriſonment. 


1714, 
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1714, Col: Hamilton appointed governor.” 
To him ſucceeded general Hart. | 


1726, To general Hart ſucceeded Thomas Pit, Lois 


Landonderry he died in Antigua September, 1729. 
Lord Forbes; next Col. Coſby were appointed. 


April 1733, Matthews, formerly lieutenant-general, - 
ig ted captain- general, and is at preſent | continued 


in the adminiſtration. 

During theſe forty years laſt and upwards, ; a regiment 
of regular troops from Great-Britain, has been ſtationed 
in the Leeward-iſlands, always very incomplete; our 
— as alſo the French in the plantations, generally 
ſpeaking, are only corps of officers at a very great 


Charge. 


Their medium, is produce at ſettled prices from time 
to time; their caſh conſiſts of black-dogs (old French 


ſols pieces) nine black-dogs make a ws. eight ryals 
make a light or current piece of eight, ten ryals make a 
_ piece of eight. | 


 AnTIOUA began to ſettle about anno 16 323 generally 
ſettled by the moderate or low church, afterwards called 


Whigs. May contain about 56,000 acres, 20,000 ne- 
No river; ſcarce any good ſprings of freſh wa- 


ter; they generaliy uſe ciſtern water. The negro poll - 
tax is generally very high; exciſe upon N imported 


about 20001. per annum. 
Their aſſembly, or lower houſe, conſiſts of twenty - four 


| repreſentatives from eleven diſtricts, viz. Four from the 


_ diftrit of St. John's, and two from each of the other 


collection with four entry and delivery ports, viz. St. 
John's, Parham, Falmouth, and Willoughby- Bay: the 
collector Keeps his office at St. John's; Gals alſo reſides 


the 1 8 88 of the cuſtoms of all the iſlands, 


Jamaica 


diſtricts. Six pariſhes; each miniſter or rector is allowed 
as ſalary 16,000 wt. Muſcovado ſugar, with a manſion- 
houſe and glebe · land of ten or twelve acres. Only one 


IF; 


Ster. III in NogTn-AmtzRica, ' © 159: 

Jamaica excepted. About ae — enter in * 

annum. 

| . Courts of juſtice. - For common law, net are two 
precincts, St. John's and Falmouth, each one judge, and 

10 ur aſſiſtants; there is alſo a court-merchant, being a 

ſummary way of diſpatching debts, owing to tranſient 

traders. The . governor and council are * yahges of 
errors, chancery, and probates. 

St. John's is a good harbour, nen water, with: good 
wharfs; Engliſh harbour, lately fortified by the care of 
commodore Charles Knowles, is auß retreat 0 * 5 
ſnips and others. 

Chief produce is ſugar and * cotton ; noi o indigo. | 


" MonTsERRAT is a ſmall hilly iland, ſertled thy 
5 by Iriſh, two thirds Roman Catholics; abour 4500 ne- 
groes; their whole annual charge of government does 
not much exceed 15007. per annum: not above five 
veſſels per annum export their produce. One oollection 
at Plymouth, have three entry and delivery- ports, vix. 
LY Plymouth, Old-harbour, and Kers-bay : three pariſhes; 
4 four diviſions; each diviſion ſends two repreſentatives, 
being eight; in all; the pariſh miniſters have 130 l. per 
aunum from the country - treaſury. Two reimen 1 
foot, one troop, and horſe- militia. 
Courts of judicature. For common pleas. only one 
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d precinct court held at Plymouth: the firſt court to 
a which a caſe or action is brought, is called a court of 
* grace (the inferior courts of the province of Maſſachu- 
ſetts· Bay in New-England, in ſome reſpe& may be called 
d courts of grace) the next court is a court of: judg- 
* ment, and may appeal to a third court; their grand 
* ſeſſion conſiſts of the dene eee council, and: 
t. chief judge. 

* Their ſugars are very il cured in caſk; are {old green, 
bs retaining much molaſſes : a planter, if much preſſed by 
* a merchant for debt, in five or ſix days trom cutting the 


canes, 


des 


240; Britiſh and French Srrrtkiawrs Pur I. 


canes, thoſugars are aboard. They plant alſo ſome cotton, 
and much indigo of the iron colour or worſt ſort; have 


eee end eee 


ies one conical hill; 
ſurf at landing, as is generally in the Weſt-Indies ;- 


about 6000 negroes (the French ſquadron, — - 


P 
—— — for 


Town, Morton's- Bay, and Newca z they load about 
twenty veſſels per amum for Europe. 
Five diviſions 


only'one- Pracinet; courts as in Antigua. 
cure their ſugar in ſquare potts, is better than 


ee e 


Sr;/C:nirerverten's about three or four: . 
Nevis. Upon its caſt end are ſalt-ponds and may final 


naked hills. Fhe French formerly — — gre of 


its eaſt end to Palmetto- point, and of its 
Sandy. point; but by 2 treaty of Utrecht annd 1713, 
imed che whole to Great - Britain. Have on 


. —————— rod, che court ot — aps 


— the ping places 
molaſſes ; do not raiſe — * 


: Statla, to ſave e no 
| plication dures We | 


"MW 


four crops.of indigo per amen: viz. April, Middum- | 
grad dint, bar grea 
of cight. Only one collection at Charles- 
Toons i z three entry and delivery wiz. Charles- 


or pariſhes ; each diviſion ſends three | 
repreſentatives, in all fifteen aſſembly men. Judlicature, 


e e Wh, ner fo, . fue pins An 


\ Montſerrat 4 ſome cotton; no indigo, Oe 


they ſip of mich 

* no 

. — they run much ſugar aboard the Duteh 4 
"at- 
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May have about25,000 negroes; aboptains-pecifiis, 
each ſends two er Good reer e 
che mountains. 


n 


prietors of the iſland : be called ©. Jags or Be een, 
W N 


and general Venables with a conſiderable {es and dand- 


(tour and honeſty.) Thus * 


is Non rTR-ANMIAIIc A. | 8 ' " 


wen", 


vagen fl even The caftrtoiacalld Se rpg. 
at preſent in poſſeſſion Danes; a good - 
bour, ſcarce any ſurf at landing; 8 


— a good town; the governor is Lutheran ; he 
tion and mother tongue is low Dutch. "The 


land 2 fall; raiſe catton and-ſugar ; it is:aineu- | 
cral and free port, ſome ſay, to pirates not 
8 — — 
iſland, two or three gentlemen of Antigua have a patent 
for ; they raiſe cotton, and cut junk-wood, or lignum 
vitæ.— Tortala produces the ſame.—Beef· iſiand dn 
junk-wood. —Spaniſh-Town, or Virgin Gorda, is the 
veſtermoſt of the Virgins ; they plant cotton only, eing 
2 mixture of Curaſo white and en gere, 


planted together. Þ 


Other ſmall iſlands ſtragg lin W che Vugie — 
St. Chriſtophers, viz. 38 not ſettled; Sambrexo 
not ſettled ; Anguilla raiſes cotton; St. Martin's; —_ 
Dutch on one part, and ſome French on another: 


St. Bartholomew, a neutral iſland not ſettled; 
the property of Codringron, is en for an ; 
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Cromygl, without declaring war, Cel] ſent admin Pen | 


powers frequently diſpente with ta 


1242 Britiſh and French'SerTTLzMEnNTS | Parr l. 
force, to annoy the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies: they miſcarried 
at St; Domingo but reduced Jamaica, annoI * 
remains with the Engliſh to this dax. 

Jamaica is much ſubject to hurricanes and earth. 
| quakes. Anno 1693, Port-Royal, during an earth 
vas ſwallowed up: it may be ſuppoſed, that for many 
years preceding, the ſea did gradually undermine it, 
iſ occaſion of this earthquake Port- Royal ſub- 

They carry on a monfidembls illicit but profitable trade 
- the Spaniſh Main, and return pieces of eight; and 
with the French of Hiſpaniola or St. eee che re- 
turns are moſtly indigo. 

Port- Royal of Jamaica is 76D. 37 M. welt from 
London I, and in about 18 D. 30 M. N. lat. 

The quit · rents were generouſly given by the crown, 
85 the treaſury or revenue of the iſland. Lands granted 
before anno 1684, were at 25. 64. per 100 acres 
guit-rent ; the new ts are a half-penny per acre per 
emum quit rent. The rent- roll was loſt, or prerended 


Lege to Gibraltar ; the F $7 lately refortified Dunkirk, before any 
declaration of war; there can be no other reſtraint upon princes but a 
- balance of power: thus France, a nation too t, can never be 
- dound over to'the peace, withont being —— 4 
22 By the ſame eclipie of the moon june 1722, obſerved by exptzin 
r of the ee man of war at Port- Royal in Jamaica, and 
Chriſtopher Kirch at Berlin in Brandenburg of Germany, allowing 
E fifty-two horary minutes eaſt of London. The ifference of 


longitude een two places found by actual obſervation of the ſame 
eclipſes, appulſes, occultations of the celeſtial bodies, called luminaries, 
in both places, for the ſame phznomenon, is more exact, than where 
nan obſervation is uſed for one place, and a calculation from tables for 
- the other: | 3 e the difference of longi — —.— 
and Boſton, or Cam tt. is well 7 e 
eclipſe of the moon, END 17 ; obſerved at Cambridge near 
| Boſton by Mr. Thomas Robie, 1 ow and tutor in the college there; 
and obſerved at Paris by Caſſini and de la Hire, academicians of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences; the difference in time was 4 H. 55 M. 
40 Sec. As Paris is 9 M. 40 Sec. horary eaſt of London; therefore 
the horary difference is about 4 H. 40 N. or Rn N e 
AA | _ 


lah period.y _ theſe acts made anno 1684 £ 


anno I 700. 


Szer, II. in Non rn AH AI A 143 
ee thence earthquake, and never ſettled 


mer! the quit · rents — amount to 2000 J. per 


' Their revenue acts are temporary but for a 


anno 1722, and were not renewed: and con 
the intereſt and application of governor. Hunter), 
anno 1726. 

A few years ſince in Jampica, were 3000 Feacible x men 
white, i in nine regiments, beſides, eight independent com- 
panies of regular troops; o men per company is their 


full compliment. The receiver- general, Mr. Croſs, ſome 


years ſince in Boſton for his health, told. me, chat ove 


years he had go, ooo negroes in his liſt. | 
From Jamaica are exported ſugar about 28000, 


hogſheads, very large, ſome of a ton weight; lately they 


have altered freights from number hogſheads, to 
weight, and their hogſheads will be ſmaller in conſequenee. 
They have only water-mills and cattle-mills for their 
canes ; about nineteen pariſhes.- . Lately they begin to 
raiſe ſome coffee, and have planted ſome logwood trees.: 
There is always ſtationed: here a ſquadron: of Britiſh 
men of war, generally under the command of an ad- 
miral. The governor has a ſtanding ſalary of 2500 l. 


per annum out of the country treaſury in courſe: the 


aſſembly generally allow him a gratuity of 2 500 l. 


annum more; theſe, with eſcheats and all other perquiſites, 


do make it a government of about 10,000 . per annum. 

Duke of Albemarle concerned in Sir William Phipg's 
fiſhing for a Spaniſh plate wreck, had good ſucesſa: 
and in caſe ſuch another fiſhing voyage ſhould, preſent, 
that he might be near at hand, obtained the government 


of Jamaica: he ſoon died, dee ſucceec Dp coped 


Moleſworth. 

Upon the revolution; anno 1690, the cal f Inchi- 
quin was appointed governor; he died upon the iflang, 
and was ſucceeded by Sir Wil ham Reefton lieutenant- 
governor and commander in chief, anno 1692 ; he died 


Major» 


$7 
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MNajer- general Selwin was * Ptain- general 
uad v5 he died ſon. 5 
(famous | in — 


: governor 
£ %s, the' carl of Pet 
captain 
the and, and admiral in the — Terk 


[Anne's wars in Spain) was appointed 


Was ap 


6, 
ELLE 


ſyde; he was cominued anno 1 Iq, Geo 
the frlt's acceſſion. 8 upon king oy 
1746, Mr. Fit (formerly governor of fort St. ( 


in che Exaſt-Indies, commonly called Diamond Pit) 


2 governo, and colonel Otway lieutenant 


. governor 
2; 25%, Mr. Pitrefigns in favour of Mr. Laws a planter, 
afterwards Sir Nicholas Laws; colonel : lieu- 
tenant . About this time the militia of Jamaica 
22 into one N horſe, * regiments 
5 1721, Duke af Portland 
from South- ſea diſaſters) he 
r 
Colonel 3 who went thither, 
for his health ; and thereby did certainly ob- 
rain a reprieve for ſome years. | 
12734, Upon col. Hunter's death, Henry Cunningham, 
_— 1924, went governor; but ſoon died after his arrival. 
3 Edward Trelawney, Eſq; appointed —_—; 
— he was appointed colonel of a regiment 
— for his good ſervices. 5 
A fo 


in ſummer 1726, and 


governor (a retreat 


dy advice of his 
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BAHAMA- ISLANDS, 


Commonly called the government of Providence, the 
principal iſland. One of theſe iſlands, called St. Salvador 
or Cat- iſland, was the firſt diſcovery that Columbus made 
in America. eee e ff 
They were granted by the crown of England to the 
eight proprietors of Carolina, anno 1663; but as the 
proprietors took no care to prevent enemies and pirates 
from harbouring and rendezvouſing there, anno 1710, it 
was reſolved in the council of Great-Britain, That 
the queen do take the Bahama - iſlands into her im- 
e mediate protection, and ſend a governor to fortify 
* rovidence.” 5 e nd FT 7 | 8 

The proprietors formerly granted a leaſe of theſe 
iſlands to a number of merchants called the Bahama- 
company : this turned to no account. 4 

In the ſpring anno 1720, there ſet out from the 
Havanna an expedition of 1200 men in fourteen veſſels 
againſt Providence and South-Carolina; they viſited 
Providence without doing any damage, and were ſcat- 
tered in a ſtorm. | 1 * 

The banks belonging to this cluſter of iſlands and 


| keys are called Bahama-banks, and made the eaſt ſide 


of the gulph-ſtream of Florida; Providence the chief 
iſland where the governor and garriſon are ſtationed, 
les in about 25 D. N. lat. It is a place of no trade, 
and ſeems to be only a preventive ſettlement, that pi- 
rates and privateers may not harbour there, and that the 
Spaniards may not be maſters of both ſides the gulph- 
ſtreams. Their ſmall trade has been Braziletto, die- 
wood, cortex Elutheræ from the iſland of that name, 
ſalt from Exeuma, and ambergris by drift-whales : at 
preſent they afford ſea>turtle, limes, and four oranges 
tor the Bons Vivants of North-America. . 
They have one company of independent regular 
troops from Great-Britain. Capt. Woods Rogers, com- 
Vo L. modore 


— 
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modore of the two famous Briſtol South- ſea privateers, 
in the end of queen Anne's reign, was, anno 1717, ap- 
e governor with an independent company. 1721, 
was ſuperſeded by Capt. Finny. 1728, upon Capt. 
Finny's death, Capt. Woods Rogers is again appointed 
governor. Capt. Rogers died anno 1733, and Richard 
Fitz-Williams, Eſq; is appointed governor. Fitz- 
Williams refigned anno 1738, and John Tinker, Eſq, 
ſon-in-law to Col. Bladen, late of the board of trade, 
ſucceeded ; and continues governor at this preſent writ- 
ing, Auguſt 1747. e | 1 


BERMUDAS. 


THIS name is ſaid to be from John Bermudas a Spani- 
ard, who diſcovered it, in his way to the Weſt-Indies. 
Henry May, a paſſenger aboard Barbotier, caſt away here, 
1593, and tarried five months, we do not mention, be- 
cauſe of no conſequence. Sir George Sommers and Sir 
Thomas Gates, adventurers in the Virginia company, 

were ſhipwrecked here 1609, found abundance of hogs ; 
a certain ſign that the Spaniards had been there; theſe 
iſlands are ſometimes called in public writings Som- 
mers, or corruptly Summer-iſtands. Some | gentlemen 

obtained a character from king James I. and became pro- 
prietors of it: Mr. Moor was their firſt governor ; Mr. 
Thomas Smith appointed governor 161 2, and after three 
Fears, fucceeded by Capt. Daniel Tucker 1616. Mr. | 

- Richard Norwood, a furveyor, was fent over by the com- 
pany to make diviſions; 1618 he divided it into eight 
tribes, by the names of the eight proprietors or ad- 
venturers, viz. Marquis of Hamilton, Sir Thomas Smith 
many years treaſurer, earl of Devonſhire, earl of Pem- 
broke, lord Paget, earl of Warwick, earl of Southam- 
ton, and Sir Edwin Sands. Each tribe was divided 
into fifty ſhares; every adventurer to have his ſhare by 
caſting of lots in England, ſome had from one to twelve | 
ſhares ; beſides a great deal of land left for common 
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or public uſes; each ſhare conſiſted of about twenty-five 
acres, and remains ſo to this day; the value of a ſhare is 


300 to 500 J. proclamation. money; no wheel-carriages, 


no encloſures; they tether their cattle; high ways only 
from five to ſeven fret wide. 3333 7 

At firſt they went upon tobacco, as the humour then 
was in all the Weſt=India iſlands - 1619, Capt. Butler, 
with a large recruit of ſettlers from England, was go- 


vernor, and the legiſlature was ſettled in governor, 


council, and aſſembly; being formerly in a governor 
ad, ˙ ] e ee 
Anno 1698, Samuel Day, Eſq; was governor; anno 
1700, Capt. Bennet was appointed governor. | 
The preſent governor is — Popple, Eſq; Annor747, 
upon his brother's death he ſucceeded, his brother 


Alured Popple, Eſq; formerly ſecretary to the board of 
trade and plantations; was appointed lieutenant-governor . 


(the commander in chief is deſigned only lieutenant- 
governor) anno 1737. n 2 
Bermudas is in 32 D. 30 M. N. lat. about 65 D. 


weſt from London, lies 200 to 300 leagues diſtance from 


the neareſt lands, viz. New- England, Virginia, Sourh- 
Carolina, and Providence, or the Bahama-iſlands. Tide 
flows five feet; is well ſecured by ſunken rocks, but wa · 
ter ſufficient, in narrew channels and turnings requiring 
a good pilot, Their only ſettlement of notice is upon 
St. George's- iſland, about ſixteen miles long from E. N. 
E. to W. S. W. ſcarce a league wide in the broadeſt 
place; in ſome places the ſpray of the ſea croſſes the 
iſland. The winds from the north to the north-welt, are 
the moſt prevalent ; ſubject to ſmart guſts of wind, 
thunder, and lightning, March, April, and May is 


their whaling time, but of no conſiderable account; 


their whale-oil and ambergris are inconſiderable; the 
governor has a perquiſite from the royal fiſh about 10 /. 
per whale. - FEAT | 1 1 

In Bermudas there may be about 5000 whites ;. their 
fenſible men not much exceeding 1000 men, and many 
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of theſe generally at ſea; their militia conſiſt of 100 


horſe, and one company of foot from each of the eight 


tribes ; there is in garriſon one company of independent 


regular troops from Great-Britain always incomplete (as 
are all our plantation-troops for want of a proper check) 
the perquifirte of the governo. 
Their diet is mean, and the people generally poor, 
ſimply honeft; but gay in a ruſtic manner (Bermudas 
giggs) they have the beſt breed of negroes, equal to 
white men in their navigation. di 
Their trade is of ſmall account; they build their own 
ſloops of cedar [i] of their own growth; fit for uſe in 


twenty years intervals or growth; their keel- pieces, 


wales, and beams are of oak; their maſts are of white 
pine, from New-Englanc. | 
Their chief buſineſs is building ſloops of cedar, their 
own growth, light runners; their exports are inconſidera- 
ble, vix. ſome pot-herbs and roots for the other parts of 
America ; a white chalk-ſtone eaſily chiſeled for build- 
ing gentlemens houſes in the Weſt-India iſlands ; Pal- 
metto [&] leaves manufactured into plait, better than the 
ſtraw-work of Italy and of nuns in ſome countries: 
they are noted for going to fiſn upon Spaniſh wrecks; 
they excel in diving [/]. e ps 5 
This iſland (or rather iſlands) is generally healthful. 
The famous Mr. Waller, a gentleman of fortune and 
wit, a member of the long parliament, reſided here 


[7] Carus Burmudiana, vulgo H. Juniperus, Burmudiana, H. L. Ber- 
mudas cedar; it is harder than the cedar of Carolina and Virginia; 
they are all diſtinct ſpecies, as are the red and white cedars of 
New England: we ſhall give a more claſſic, practical, or mechanic 
and commercial account of them when we come to treat of timber and 
naval ſtores uſed in. and exported from, New- England. | 


[#] Palma pruniftra Bermud. (of the palms ſome are cocciferous, 


ſome pruniferous) with a very long and wide leaf. 


[ Bermudas is noted for divers: an Indian born there of Florida 
parents, dived eighteen fathom (common diving is eight to ten fathom) | 


and clapped laſhings to an anchor; was near three minutes under 
3 ; upon his emerſion or coming up, he bled much at mouth, noſe, 
and ears. LEO ; 
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ſome years during the civil wars of England, and ſays of 

a ] e 5 
[m] None ſickly lives, or dies before his time; 

So ſweet the air, ſo moderate the clime. 


n] This notion of a healthful climate, gave occaſion to a late 


| ſcheme projected by a whimſical man, dean B ly, fince biſhop of 
 Cl—ne in Ireland, of founding in Bermudas an univerſity college or 


ſeminary for the education of the Britiſh American youth. Pro- 
jectors are generally inconſiderate, raſh, and run too faſt. He did not 
conſider that places for health are accommodated for valetudinarians 
and old people; whereas young people, where the ſtamina vitæ are 

00d, ſeldom want health, as at Harvard-college in Cambridge, near 
boſton in New-England, not exceeding one or two per cent. per amum 


die; that this place is of very difficult acceſs or navigation; does not 
roduce a ſufficiency for the preſent parſimonious inhabitants. This 


abſtracted notion ſeems only adequate to the conceptions of a common 
{chool-maſter, to keep his boys together (as a ſhepherd does by fold- 
ing of his ſheep) while they learn to read Engliſh, and labour at the 
rudiments of the Latin language; whereas young gentlemen, ſtudents 
of the belles lettres, civil hiſtory, natural hiſtory, or any of the three 
learned profeſſions, require a larger field than that of a ſmall ifland 
divulſed (if we may ſo expreſs it) from the world or continents of the 
earth. He hired a ſhip, put on board a good library (ſome part of it 
he bountifully beſtowed upon the colleges of Maſſachuſetts- Bay and 
Connecticut in New-England) and in company with ſome gentlemen 
of great worth, after a tedious winter paſſage, put in at Rhode-iſland, 


a ſmall colony of New-England; built a kind of a cell, lived there a 


recluſe life for ſome time, until this fit of EnTauvsrasm deferveſced, 
and, convinced of the idleneſs of the whim, did not proceed, but re- 
turned to England. _ _ . 9 4 0; 0 
There are enthufiaſts in all affairs of life; this man of himſelf was 
an enthuſiaſt in many affairs of life ; not confined to religion and the 
education of youth, he invaded another of the learned profeſſions, 
Medicine, which, in a peculiar manner, is called the learned pro- 
feſſion ; he publiſhed a book called Siris (the ratio nominis I cannot in- 


veſtigate) or tar - water, an univerſal medicine or panacea; he never 


knew it fail, if copiouſly adminiſtered, of curing any fever; whereas 


many fevers, viz. that of the plague, of the ſmall - pox, with ſymp- 


toms of purples and general hamorrhages, &c. in their own nature, 
to moſt conſtitutions from firſt ſeizure are mortal, by an univerſal 
necroſis or ſudden blaſt of the conſtitution. It cures the murrain, rot, 


and all other malignant diſtempers amongſt cattle, ſheep, Ic. The 


continued or long uſe of it does violence to the conſtitution ; in aſthmas 
and rheumatic diſorders, a ſhort uſe of it has been beneficial, but our 
materia medica affords more efficacious and ſafe medicines ; it is at 


| 
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- Formerly pine-apples, and ſome other delicious fruits 


of the Caribbee-iſlands, were cultivated in Bermudas; 


by cutting down the timber and wood, the iſland js be- 
come ſo open and expoſed to the bleak winds, that tender 
Exotics do not thrive. 9 


preſent almoſt worn out of faſhion. Tar is only turpentine by pre 
rendered of a cauſtic quality; whereas turpentine (and conſequently its 
water or decoction) by the experience of many ages, has been found a 
moſt beneficent, medicinal, natural balſam. Sa RES 

_ He ought to have checked this officious genius (unleſs in his own 


profeſſion way he had acquired this noſtrum by inſpiration) from in- 


truding into the affairs of a diſtinct profeſſion. Should a doctor in 


medicine practice public praying and preaching (Hough only in a 


quack or W—d vagrant manner) with pious, private, ghoſtly advice 
and exhortations to his patients, alias penitents, the clergy would im- 
mediately take the alarm, and uſe their Bruta Fulmina againſt this 
other profeſſion. . This ſeems to be well expreſſed in a London news- 
paper by way of banter or ridicule:  _ 3 
The biſhop's book annoys the learned tribe: 
| They threaten hard, We'll preach, if you preſcribe.” 
As his Bermudas college projection, and his refidence in New- 
England, have rendered him famous in North-America, perhaps it 
may not be impertinent to give ſome further hiſtory of Mr. B—1y, 
in his proper character as a divine: I ſhall take it from his Minute 
Philoſopher, a book compoſed in New-England, and confine it to his 
wild notions of myſteries in relighns: He ſays, that from-a certain 
enthuſiaſm in human nature 
which children have in the directions of their parents; from the great 
ſhare that faith has in the policy of nations (he means the Arcana 
Imperii) and in common commerce or trade, we are led to faith 
in religious revelations. Since we cannot explain many obvious 
things in nature, why ſhould we be obliged to do fo in religion? In 
a very looſe expreſſion, he compares myſteries in religion to the en- 


thuſiaſtic, and to demonſtration non- entities of the philoſopher's fione 


in chemiſtry, and of perpetual motion in mechanics. The abſtracted 
idea of a triangle is as difficult as that of the trinity; that of the com- 
munication of motion, as difficult as that of the communication of 
grace: We ought to have the ſame reaſon for truſting the Pr1esT in 
religion, that we have for truſting the lawyer or phyſician with our 
fortune or life; thus every man ought to have a liberty of chuſing his 
own prieſt and religion. This is too general a toleration, and puts an 
eee os. 3 oy if og ro 

To conclude, the right reverend the biſhop of Cl- ne, notwithſtand- 


gentleman, as appears by his donations in New-England-. - 
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religions ſprout; from the faith 


ing his peculiarities, 15 a moſt generous, beneficent, and benevolent 
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and muſt require many centuries to repeople them from 
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Concerning the Indian tribes and nations; inter- 
mixed-with, under - the protectiun of, and in al- 
hangs with, Great-Britain : al ſome bints of th 


IHA the contents of this ſection may be the 
more eaſily comprehended, perhaps it may be 
convenient to diſtinguiſty it into ſome ſeparate articles. 
1. A general hiſtory of the Weſt-Indians, or aboriginal. 
Americans. 2. Their religion, language, manners, arts, 
and improvements in nature. 3. Their. tribes or na- 
tions lying upon or near the eaſtern ſhore of North- 
America. 4. Their wars with, and incurſions upon, 


thehritiſh North-America colonies. 


ng e ee , RTICLE I. «I 5 Ys 
A general hiſtory of the aboriginal Americans, 


we have no other account in credit with chriſtians, 
whether allegorical or literal is not my affair, but that 
of Moſes. in the ſcriptural books of our Bible or religion. 
Doubtleſs there have been at times general or almoſt 
univerſal peſtilences, famines, deluges, implacable wars, 
which have almoſt extinguiſhed the race of mankind ia 
the countries where theſe general calamities prevailed ; | 


the ſmall remaining ſtock, and to reduce them by grada- 
tions Ia] to large ſocieties called tribes or cantons, nar 

[] F rom a country or'continent thus reduced to 2 very ſmall ſtock, 
we may inveſtigate the various degrees of civil government. At firſt 


they were only diſtinct families, left Ifole, and their government was 
211086 | Gs ä + = 
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The boundaries of their united tribes alled nations 
or empires, are natural, viz. ſeas, bays, lakes, great 
rivers, high mountains; thus for inſtance, our neigh- 
| that is, by heads of families: theſe heads of families ſoon 
ecame acquainted? and neighbourly, and for mutual protection and 
good neighbourhood, entered into. aſſociations, by us called tribes, 
cantons, or clans : ſeveral of theſe tribes, upon ſuſpicion of ſome am- 
bitious deſign of ſome neighbouring powerful tribes, or confederacy 
of tribes, for their better defence were obliged to enter into a federal 
union, and at length were incorporated into one general direction called 
a nation or empire. Perhaps we may ſuppoſe that ſuch were the em- 
pires of Mexico and Peru in America. e enn 
Sir Iſaac Newton, in his chronology of ancient kingdoms amended, 
by bis incomparable ſagacity inveſtigates, that in ancient times Greece 
and all Europe were peopled by wandering Cimerians and Scythians; 
the emigrations or one which in ſeveral ages have occafioned re- 
volutions, and new-peopling of the ſouthern parts of Europe: Goths, 
Vandals &c. came from thence by ſwarming, that is, leaving their 
native country for want of room or ſubſiſtence. Northern countries 
are the leaſt liable to the abovementioned calamities, and may be called 
nurſeries: they had lived a rambling life, like the Tartars, in the 
northern parts of Aſia. | | | 
We ſhould have previouſly obſerved, that mankind is naturally a 
gregarious animal, does not love ſolitude, but has a ſtrong paſſion or 
propenlity for ſociety; their natural reaſon, and capacity of ſpeech or 
communication of thoughts, inclines them to it. Ea 
Dr. Heylin, from him moſt of our modern hiſtorians of this kind 
tranſcribe, gives a very eaſy novel manner of the peopling the ſeveral 
nations from the poſterity of Noah ; we ſhall not impoſe this upon our 
8 He ſays the Americans proceeded from Noah, by way of 
artary. | ab e | 1 | | 
Others publiſh their conjectures, that North- America was peopled 
from Scythia and Tartary; that South-America was, peopled from 
China and Japan, without reflecting, that according to the fituation of 
theſe countries it is impracticable; our modern large ſhips cannot per- 
form. the rel rank from China in leſs than fix or ſeven months: how 
can it be performed in canoes? The Americans had no large em- 
barkations; this requires no ſerious animadverſions 
Some authors whimſically alledge, that the Phœnicians or Carthagi- 
nians might have been drove thither by ſome continued freſh eaſterly 
winds; but the Phcenicians, Carthaginians, Grecians, Romans, and 
Arabians, who were ſucceſſively the great navigators, make no mention 
of America; and upon our arrival in America, we could not find the 
leaſt monument or token of their ever being theres + - 14 [» 
Therefore we can carry the hiſtory of the American countries no 
higher than Columbus's diſcovery, anno 1492. See p. 25. 3. 
. | | | bouring 
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bouring nation _ Abnaquies are bounded * the Atlan- 
tic ocean, or rather at Ra by the Engliſh ſettle · 
ments upon the Atlantic ſhore, by the bay of Fundi, by 
the great river St. Laurence, by lake Champlain and 


Hudſon Se. 


The tribes which, at leaſt nominally, compoſe thait 
general denomination of a nation, are generally named 
from the rivers upon which they live; as in 12 — 
of Sweden, the Laplanders are A 5 the 
names of the rivers Uma, Pitha, I ri and 
Kimi. x 
As China e to be elder other of all F nas 
tions of , mankind as to. their politia and improvements 
in nature; ſo America, may, with much propriety, he 
called the youngeſt, brother and meaneſt of, mankind; 
no civil government, no religion, no letters; the 
French call them les hommes des bois, or men- brutes of 
the foreſt: they do not cultivate the earth by plant- 
ing or grazing, excepting a very inconſiderable quan- 
tity of maye or indian corn, and of kidney-beans (in 
New-England they are called Indian beans) which ſome 
of their 1quaas or women plant; they do not provide 
for to- morro ; their hunting is their neceſſary ſubſiſt- 
ence, not diverſion; hen they have good luck i in hunt- 
ing, they eat and ſleep until all is conſumed, and then 89 
a hunting again. 

The higher the latitudes, the Indians are fewer in | 
numbers and more ſtraggling, nature not affording ne- 
ceſſary ſubſiſtence for many, and only in {mall bodies or 
herds : their, trade or commerce is trifling, having no 
produce, no manufacture, but little game; the difficulty 


of ſubſiſting requires At their whole time to Provide 


for themſelyes. 
Excepting that . e of body, which by uſe 


they have acquired, from their birth, of enduring Aas 


ſhips of hunger and weather; they are tender, and not 
long-lived, and generally very ſimple and ignorant; ; 


ſome 1% * old men, by uſe and experience in the 
world, 


1 
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world, acquire a conſiderable degree of ſugacity. New 

negroes from Guinea generally exteed them much in 
conſtitution of body and mind. In the province of Maſ- 
ſachuſſetts Bay New- England, there was formerly a very 
good project or deſign, to educate at college ſome of 


their moſt promiſing youths, to ſerve as miſſionaries for 

- civilizing, inſtructing, and converting of the wild In- 
dians: this good purpoſe turned abortive from the ten- 
derneſs of their conſtitution and aukwardnels i in 12 0 


and at preſent is laid aſide. 
They are not ſo polite as the wander e 
dhiries, | Like the wild Iriſh they — labour ere 


than Poverty; like dogs they are always either eating or 
ing, excepting in travelling, hunting, and their 
dances, their floth and indolence inclines them to ſot- 


tiſhneſs; before chriſtians arrived amongſt them, they 
had no knowledge of ſtrong drink; this chriſtian vice 
not only ys their bodily health, and that of their 


progeny, but creates feuds, outrages, and horrid mur- 
ders. They are much given to deceit and lying, ſo 
as ſcarce to be believed when they ſpeak truth. Ser 
annotations, page 116. Their temper is the reverſe 


of the Eaſt-Indies, whereof ſome caſts or ſects will not 


kill any animal; the Weſt-Indians or Americans are 
barbarous, and upon ſmall provocations Kill their own 
ſpecies ; ſome of them exceed in barbarity, and in re- 
venge and fury eat the fleſh of their enemies, not from 
hunger or delicacy ; ſuch formerly were the Florida In- 
dians; they faid that the fleſh of th Engliſh eat mellow 
and tender, that of the TROL. "Rape and een the 
Bermudian fiſhy. 

The aboriginal Abende have no Honey no honou, 


that is, they are of no faith, but mere-brutes in that 


They generally have great fortitude of mind ; 
without any appearance of fear or concern, they ſuffer 
any torture and death. In revenge they are barbarous 
and implacable; they never forget nor forgive _ : 


e man Kills another, the Neareſt in Kindred to the 
murdered 
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murdered watches an opportunity to kill tho murderer; 
and the death of one man may occaſion: che deaths of 
many; therefore when a man is guilty of murder, he 
erally leaves the tribe, and goes into a voluntary 
kind of baniſhment. They ate a ſullen cloſe people. 
The Indian wars ought to be called maſſacres, or in- 
human barbarous outrages, rather than neceſſary acts of 
hoſtility. „ > B13 T17 e 
| The Indians have their hunting, fowling and fiſhing 
grounds; by a forked pointed pole, they ſtrike or har- 
poon their fiſh z but their wives and children reſide moſt- 
y. on their planting grounds; they plant but little, 
They do not wander like the Tartars ; there are ſaid 
to be ſome wandering Indians; they cannot be many 
becauſe the ſettling Indians are very jealous of their 
hunting and fiſhing grounds or properties. 
Their ancient navigation was only croſſing of rivers 
upon bark-logs; travelling along rivers, rivulets, and 
ſides of lakes in canoes or ſchuyties, portable by two 
men in their carrying- places from one river or pond 
to another; they are of birch- bark upon ribs of aſh, 
ſowed together by ſome tough wooden fibres, and 
paid (as fajlors expreſs it) with roſin from ſome pine 
kind; they uſe no ſails and oars, only paddles and ſetting- 
poles z they are capable of carrying a man, his wife, 
children, and baggage. Narrow rivers are better trayel- 


ling than ponds or lakes, becauſe upon the lakes, if 


ſtormy or much wind, they cannot proceed, but muſt 
put to the ſhore. : bk nee EE ne ai Fa 

Many of our intermixed Indians are of good uſe as 
ſervants. It is obſervable, that amongſt the Indian ſer- 
vants and negro ſlaves, the filly, thoughtleſs, and pu- 
lillanimous anſwer beſt ; ſome perhaps may obſerve 
from this, that the blind paſſive obedience and non-re- 
ſtance men, make the beſt ſubjects and court ſlaves in 


Europe. 


a Indians between the Tropics; their complexion 
is not of ſo good a metalline copper luſtre, but 2 
99 ature 
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ſtature ſmaller, not ſo robuſt and courageous ; but, by 
reaſon of the fertility of the country, are in larger 
tribes, and conſequently more civilized; and from being 
civilized, their confederacies and federal unions reduced 
them into vaſt empires [a]. Such were the empire of 
Mexico, their moderator or principal man was Monte- 
zuma; and in the empire of Peru the more rich, as ha- 
ving vaſt treaſures of ſilver and gold. | wh; 
Ihe northern tribes are ſmall and diftin&t ; a large 
parcel of land lying waſte (in winter- countries) for 
many months in the year, not fertile, and not cleared 
of woods, cannot ſubſiſt many people, but theſe ſmall [p] 
tribes, though much diſperſed are allied by contiguity, 
language, and intermarriages; thus it is with our 
neighbouring Abnaquies, who border upon New-Eng- 
land; the Iroquois or Mohawks, who border upon New- 
York, Penſylvania, and Virginia; and the Cherokees, 
who border upon Carolina; theſe may be called three 
tions... pf eget” 

The Indians in the high latitudes are paler, ſhort, 
thick, ſquat ; cloathed with ſkins (generally ſeals- ſkins) 
ſowed with thongs; no bread-kind, no fire; live upon 
whale and ſeal- blubber, and other fiſh, and what 

beaſts they may kill with their arrows and darts ; their 
boats and canoes are of a ſingular make, adapted 
only for one perſon; in the winter they live in caves. 


le] A Spaniſh biſhop of the Weſt- Indies, a man of obſervation, 
many years ſince wrote, That the Indians are of a tender conſtitu- 
tion: no part of Europe was more populous than Mexico, upon the 
Spaniards firſt arrival. The Spaniards, in the firſt forty years, deſtroyed 
about twenty millions of Indians; they left but a few Indians in 
Hiſpaniola, none upon Cuba, Jamaica, the Bahama-iſlands, Porto- 
Rico, and Caribbee iſlands, excepting upon Dominica and St. Vin- 
cent, where they remain to this day. | ; a 

U] In Bible-hiftory we read, that all mankind anciently lived in 
- {mall tribes; Abraham and his allies could muſter only 318 men; 
with theſe he defeated four great kings, who had conquered ſeveral 
kings. - Where lands lie not cultivated, the tribes muſt be ſmall and 
inhabitants few for want of ſubſiſtence, © 1 et 


Indians 
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Indians in general paint their bodies, eſpecially their 
faces (they affect red colour) as the Pits and Britons of 
Great-Britain formerly were accuſtomed. - 5 

In the higher latitudes the. Indians reckon by winters 
(years) moons (months) and ſleeps (nights.) Between 
the tropics they reckon by rains (the ſeaſons of rains, 
end of ſummer and beginning of autumn are periodical, 
as are our winters) moons and ſleeps. In computing 
diſtances, they reckon by ſleeps or days travels (as the 
Dutch do by hours) viz. ſo many ſleeps or days travel 
from one place to another. 7 

Notwithſtanding the unpoliteneſs and want of fire- 
arms amongſt the American aboriginals, the Euro- 

ans could not have effected their ſettlements, becauſe 
of vaſt diſparity in numbers, if ſome diſaffected tribes, 
to be revenged of the impolitions and encroachments 
of ſome neighbouring tribes, had not joined the Euro- 
pean ſmall- arms. Thus Cortez againſt Mexico was 
joined by ſeveral - diſaffected tribes; when the lettlers 
of New-Plymouth firſt landed, Maſſaſoit was glad of 
the countenance of their ſmall-arms againſt the Nara» 


ganſets. | | ' 
As to their make and complexion [q]. They have 
thin lips, flattiſh faces, languid countenance, ſmal black 


[2] We cannot account for the aboriginal differences of complexions 
in the various nations, and the variety of their features. The people 
of the middle and ſouth parts of Africa are black, of various conſtant 
permanent ſhades or degrees, with flat noſes, thick lips, ſhort frizzled 
or criſp black hair; perhaps the complexion of the tawney-moor of 
Barbary the ancient Mauritania, is not aboriginal, but a complication 
of the European white, and the African black; our American com- 
plexion ſeems to be native and fincere. The natives of the Indian. 
peninſula, betwixt the rivers Indus and Ganges in the Eaſt Indies, have 
the African black complexion, the European features, and the Ame» 
rican Jank black hair or crin, but all native and genuine, not from a 
mixed breed. Extreme hot or extreme cold weather, do equally tawn 
white people, but not permanently ; tranſplantation or tranſportation 
recovers their native complexion. _ | WIT, 
It is not various climates that gives the various complexions ; 
America lies from 65 D. N. lat. to 55 D. S. lat. comprehending all 

eyes, 
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eyes, imberbes and impuberes, ſtature various as in Eu- 
rope; in the higheſt north and ſouth latitudes, they are 
taller and more robuſt than between the 1 3 their 
hair jet black, lank (between the tropics 
ſtiff, called by the French crin. The Spaniards. found 
it more tedious and much more difficult to reduce Chili, 
than their other American conqueſts. Their com- 
plexion is of a ſplendid reddiſh brown, or metalline luſtre, 
which is well expreſſed by a copper colour: thus a 
ſplendid white, is called filver- colour: not of an 
olive- colour or tawney (a tanned leather yellowiſh 
colour) as are the Aborigines of Barbary, and ſome of 
their progeny in the ſouth parts of France, Spain, and 
Portugal. Some Indians upon the iſthmus of Darien, are 
of a milk-white complexion, which is not natural and 
hereditary ;. but proceeds from a tender morbid conſtitu- 
tion; their parents were copper-coloured, and their chil- 
dren become copper-coloured. . 
Their poſture is not croſs- legged as among the Aſia- 
tics ; accumbent as formerly with the Greek and Ro- 


the various climates of Europe, Aſia, and Africa ; the American 
complexion is every where the ſame, only with ſa 


more or leſs of the 3 4% "I luſtre. Salmon, a late diſaffected 


feribler, in his modern hiftory, ſays, the blacks after ſome ge- 
nerations will become white; in New-England there are Guinea 
flaves in ſucceſſion of ſeveral generations, they continue the ſame in 
feature and complexion ; it is true, that in the Weſt · India iſlands ſome 
diſſolute planters are ſaid to waſh the blackmoor white; by gene- 
rating with the ſucceſſive ſhades of their own iſſue, children, grand- 
ö Sc. the progeny at length becomes blonde, or of a pale 
white. | | 

Upon this ſubje& there are ſeveral intricacies in nature not to be 
unravelled. Why the negroes of Guinea ſhould have woolly criſp 
black hair, and thoſe of the Indian peninſula have lank black hair? 
Why the wool of northern ſheep carried into a hot climate becomes 
like goats hair, and returned to a northern climate, they recover 
their wool _ How near neighbouring nations, if they do not 1n- 
termarry, differ in features and complexions: the Circaſſians are very 
beautiful, their neighbouring Tartars are extremely ugly: the Lap- 
landers are ruddy and freſh, the adjoining Ruſſians and Tartars are 
tawney and ſqualid. | N | 
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mans, lying on their left fide, leaning upon their 


African negroes, knees bent and legs parallel to their 
thighs ;; nor fitting upon their buttocks and thighs with 


their legs dependant as in Europe ; but fitting on their 


| buttocks erect, with their . and legs in a ſtrait line 


extended horizontally. 

Our general trade with the Deke is fre-arms, pow- 
der, and ſhot, for war and hunting; ſtrouds and blankets 
for cloathing, ſpirits, rum, and brandy for indolence; 
formerly toys, which were as conſiderable — * 
amuſement to them, as jewels are to us. 

In travelling they direct their courſe hy noted moun- 
tains, by the ſun when viſible, by the moſſy or north ſide 
of trees. As moſt inſects avoid oils, the Indians greaſe 
themſelves as à defence againſt mufketoes and other 
troubleſome flies. 

Many of our European purchaſes of lands can ſcarce be 
ſaid to be for valuable conſiderations; but a long poſſeſ- 
ſion, and in conſequence preſcription, have made our title 
good. Father Ralle, a late ingenious jeſuit, and French 
miſſionary with the New-England Abnaquie Indians, 
about twenty-ſix years ſince did kindle a war or inſur- 
rection of thoſe Indians in New-England, by inculcating, 
that they held their lands of Gon and nature in fucceed- 
ing generations; that fathers could not alienate the earth 
from their ſons. We ufe no other artifice to keep the 
Indians in our intereſt, but, by underſelling the French, 


| and giving a higher price for Indian commodities; this is 


fair and juſt. 

Our printed hiftories of the Indian countries, their 
governments, religion, languages, and. cuſtoms, are 
credulouſly copied from credulous authors, and full of 
lilly conceits; à very late and notable inſtance of this, 


we find in the journal of Anſon's voyage to the South- 


ſeas, publiſhed by by the mathematical maſter of the Cen- 
turion, anno 1745. 
; | Striftly 


Strictly ſpeaking, they ſeem to have no government, 
no laws, and are only cemented by friendſhip: and 
neighbourhood ; this is only a kind of tacit fe- 

deral union between the many tribes,” who compoſe 
the general denomination of a nation; every individual 
man ſeems to be independent and- us juris, as to go- 
vernment, and is only in friendſhip and. neighbourly 
relation with others of the ſame tribe: Notwith- 
ſtanding, we ſometimes find heads of tribes mentioned 
as if in ſucceſſion, nay even female ſucceſſions ; in the 
New-England Pocanoket, Mount-hope, or king Philip's 
war, anno 1675, there is mentioned the ſquaa- ſachem 
of Pocaſſet, and a ſquaa- ſachem amongſt the Nara- 
ganſets. In other parts of the earth all ſocieties or 
cohabitants have government, and an abſolute com- 
pelling power is lodged ſomewhere, and in ſome man- 
ner; but the American Indians have no compulſive 
power over one another: when a tribe or neighbourhood 
ſends delegates, to treat with other bodies of men, whites 
or Indians, the concluſions are carried home memoriter, 
and the young men muſt be perſuaded to come into 
theſe articles; when the Indians at any time are forced 
into a peace, the blame of the war is laid upon their 
young men. e ee N 
The aboriginal cloathing of the northern Indians was 
ſkins of ſeals cut in particular faſhions, and ſewed together 
with thongs (they had no threads of flax, hemp, or any 
other herbs) in other parts they wore ſkins of the va- 
rious beaſts of the foreſt, At preſent the Indians, who 
have commerce with the colonies from Europe, wear 
duffils and blanketing of about two yards ſquare, which 
the Romans called a [7] toga ; their ſegamores or ſa- 


ir] The Toga ſeems to be the moſt ancient, natural, and ſimple wear 
uſed by mankind ; the Scots highlanders have wore it further back than 
our records reach, ſtriped and chequered variouſly according to 
the humours of different ages; but of late years it ſeeming to 
uſed as a badge of diſaffeclion to the preſent happy eſtabliſhed govern- 
ment in Great-Britain, the parliament in their great wiſdom have 
aboliſhed it. | | 

| chems 
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The religion, language, food, and medicine, with * — 
ooſe particulars relating to the American Indians. 


S the Americans before the n of oolonies from 
Europe, ſeem to have been, and ſtill continue, in 

general, the moſt barbarous and the leaſt poliſhed peo: 

ple upon earth; a clear, exact, and full account of theſe 


things cannot be expected ; but for the _ n 
we reduce them under 4 heads. 


I. Religion of the Americans. 


SOME Indians of ſagadity, a little civilized a7 in- 
ſtructed towards the Chriſtian N can give no diſ- 
tinct account of any Indian religion, and ſtumble 

much at the myſteries of our Chriſtian religion, being 
indiſcreetly crouded upon them at once, and with too 
much impetuoſity, without previous inſtruction. If you 
do not believe immediately, you will be damned, is he 
expreſſion of our zealots ; whereas they ought to be 
firſt tamed by familiarity and fair dealing; in endl 
converſation upon proper occaſions, without any 
pearance of officiouſneſs, inſtru them in natural religion 
and morality; theſe are plain and eaſily comprehended; 
a'terwards with diſcretion, they may be by degrees 
initiated into the myſteries of our religion. Our miſſiona- 
ries, void of common prudence, in a reverſe N 
manner begin with the abſtruſe articles of the Chriſtian 
religion, and thence proceed to inſtruct them in the plain 
eaſy dictates of nature. In a fill , low; cant way, ſome of 
our preachers tell the Indians, Wo the Chriſtians God is 


2 better Gop than the Indians Gov ; whereas, they oa : 
Vox. E* K 
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to inform them, that there is but one ſupreme Gop, and 


that one manner of worſhiping this Gop is more agreeable 


to the Gopntap, as being more natural and decent. 


If ſome of our Indian traders, were inſtructed, and at a 
public charge capacitated to ſell cheap amongſt the 
Indians, they would gain their affections in this trading 


familiar friendly manner, and lay a good foundation 


for their converſion towards Chriſtianity : an abrupt 
Chriſtian religious miflion amongſt — abſur] ; 
if the Emperor of China, or the Grand Turk, ſhould 
ſend ſuch miſſionaries into Great-Britain to convert the 


people there to the doctrines of Confucius or Mahomet, 


inſtead of gaining proſelytes, it would avert them. The 
following digreſſion may be acceptable to ſome of out 
readers, e 


A aigreſſion concerning the religions of ancient nations.” 


I do not prefume to write concerning the controverſial 
or devotional points of our modern religions, national, 
or private opinions; that is the buſineſs of a peculiar 
profeſſion or craft, called prieſts. 


Religion improves in nations, hand in hand with good 


policy, and as they become more and more civilized. 
It may be called the cement of ſociety. The Romans 
did fight pro aris et focis, for their religion, as well as for 
their country. Amongſt the Weſt-India buccaneers, 
the moſt morally vicious of mankind ; the French im- 
movably adhered to one another, becauſe of their being 
all Roman catholics ; the Engliſh to one another, as be- 
ing proteſtants, and not from any other regard. Other- 
ways both agreed and acted jointly as pirates. 
x , religion, all mankind may be divided into three 
I. They who believe in a ſupreme intelligence (or 
intelligences) who by omnipotence created and framed 
the world, and by infinite wiſdom manages it: they 
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may be called the godly. With this daſs, the divine 
attribute 11 COMPREHENSIBLE ought to reſolve and com- 
poſe all altercations concerning this being: Plutarch ſays, 


there is but one and the ſame ſupreme being or provi- 
dence, that goyerns the world; though worſhiped by 


multiplicity of names, by various nations and ſectaries. 


This ſet admits of three ſub-diviſions. © © © 
1. Theiſts, commonly called deiſts, who admit of no 
modifications in the deity ; in ancient times, and to this 
day, they are improperly called atheiſts. Amongſt us, 
he who 5 the Trinity, is in law deemed atheiſt and 
blaſphemer. Anaxagoras, the philoſopher, paſſed at 
Athens for an atheiſt" becauſe he denied that the ſun, the 
other planets, and the ſtars were gods. Socrates is ſaid 
to have been a martyr for the unity of the Godhead; 
refuſing to pay homage to the various gods of Greece. 


This is the national (if we may thus expreſs) religion 


of the Mahometans, having the large extent of all 
national religions. It is the private opinion of many 


who are intermixed with'and go by the name of Chriſti- 
ans, and are generally deſigned Arians, or Socinians, 
| (Socinus of Sienna in Italy ;) they alſo deny original ſin, 


o 


and providence. 


2. Tritheiſts or Trinitarians. The diſtinguiſhing te- 


net of all true orthodox Chriſtians : they worſhip divi- 


nity under three diſtinct modifications, which I ſhall not 
pretend to explain or illuſtrate, becauſe a myſtery. - * 

3. Polytheiſts. Such were the ancient Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans : the poets had a greater variety of 
gods than the philoſophers, many of them to be looked, 


upon as*a machinery introduced to embelliſh a poem, 


and to amuſe. the mind: they deified various parts of 
nature, and were 2 promoters of polytheiſm. All 
the gods and goddeſſes of the ancients were only mo- 


difications, words, or names, to expreſs ſeveral attributes 
of a ſupreme Being, the excellencies in nature, and tlie 
virtues of heroes, and very eminent men; as if in Britain 
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II. They who admit of no 

chat blind matter is che extent of our knowledge ; 


the firſt noted atheiſt / upon record, about 600. years 


before CHRIST 3- his noted followers were Lucippus, 


titus, Epicurus, Lucretius, &c. In theſe late times, 


Democ 
| [5] ſome, ſingularly ſelf· conceited of their own penetra- 
tion, have ayowedly declared themſelves ſuch, in deſpite | 


of all the: polite part of mankind. . 
III. The: third ſect made its firſt a ppearance by 


means of Pyrrho, in the 120. olympiad ; they doubted of 
- Every thing. · Cicero and Seneca, two great men, were in- 


elined this way; the late duke of Buckingham, an inge- 


nious man, the epitaph which he made for himſelf begins, 
Dubits vini, incertus morior, & c. Dr. B ly, biſhop of 


Cl-—ne, ſeems to affirm, in a whimſical manner, that 
eyery thing we ſee is an illuſion, that the whole ſeries of 
hfe i is a continued dream. 

To theſe we may add, that, there is with all ſober- 
minded men only one general religion. Taz PRAc- 
IC. or TRUE: AND SOLID. VIRTUE. The belief in 
certain vague opinions, the obſerving of fixed or ap- 
pointed external rites and ceremonies, do not 5 
the 1 or purify the heart, by rectifying the 
we. r. Pope, in his eſſay upon man, well ex- 


Py | | 
3 or modes of faith, let wicked zealots fight : 
Fe can't de wrong, who's life is in the right. 


0 Spinoſa, a Jew, i in his 1 7 beologico-Politicus. 

anjni, born at Naples in Italy, taught atheiſm in France, was con- 

victed thereof, and burnt at Thoulouſe, anno 1619 
Q Bruno wrote a book, De #ribus Impoſtori 


8 ; meaning Moſes 
unter, and Mahomet. 


Hobbes, in his Leviathan, advanced ſeveral wilt ze, of this 


# 
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| Intelligence, but 
ars the literal and true atheiſts. Anaximander was 


kind, dut not conſiſtent; he died ** Ae 9660 git 


ran upon differences in religion, . F Knew" 


 ferations, geſticulations, and Wer 


Ster, "* i Not . Eb i "7 8 
Sir Ifaac Serin uſed to fa, when my | 


< heretics or {chiſatics, but dhe wicked 
he vicious.” | | 
Let us inveſtigate the brigin w vgrefs c 
from the nature of things. Mankind is naturally 
perſtitious pavidum animal, ſome few cuntiing deſigning 
men, take the [7] advantage of this's 25 Ikt 
of human nature; and as nurſes ff 
children by hobgoblings' and bugbears, 


ſome ſuperior inviſible being, wiſe to aneh te | 
benevolence, in 1 8 luck in their affafr of 
life (thus Powowers pr luck in kunting ts 


the Indians) they avert — — ae or calamities; 


ſometimes from The aid fimiliarity,  imipole pre. 
tended dreams, vilions, and impulſe Es, $+7 Our Tt 
new-light diſciples of à vagrant or ſtrolling get * 


enthuſiaſm. The Chineſe, though a po 
e a 


commonalty are much addicted to 5 fo 

m 

Ph this the e chat is, Hh: 1 ens ul 
miniſters of ſtate in Greece, and elſewhere, took'the hint, 
and ſet up oracles, which were abſolutely under «oo 
own direction and influence; theſe were of gooi 
to reconcile the filly (hut varium et mutabile 
people, to what the ſtate in wifdom had py e 
any extraordinary occaſions: theſe oracles were 
vered by women; the Sibyls were called Fatidice, chat 
is, prophecying and fortune: telling women; our women 
exhorters among the Quakers and Miethodifts, © not 


of the ſame uſe. 


Herodotus writes (Cicero calls him the fithee of hif- 


tory). that the ancient Perſians had neither temples. 


] Perhaps priefts of all reli; ions are the olds Ms we maſt except'a 
ll Pertaps 2 * 


M 3 altars, 


regular, truly pi 3 they are of 


che greateſt uſe in cementing ſociety. . 
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altars, nor ſtatues; in this condition we found the 


aboriginal Indians or Americans. When nations be 

to be civilized, we find the firſt objects of 0 
(proceeding from admiration) were the ſun, moon, 
other planets, and the ſtars, in Egypt; and the periods 
of their reyolutions were uſed. in the computation of 
time. The revolution of the ſun was called a year, 
that of the moon a month; every planet had one day 


aligned. him, ape and theſe ſeven planetary days were called | 


a.,week:: if there had been more or fewer planets, the 
12 92 the En; yould, hve. been rw, -or fewer ; 
Maſes, brought up in all the learning of the tians, 
retained the 1 his hiſtory bv hr, our Ae, and 
carries on the allegory (as ſome. free-thinkers call it) 
of the creation accordingly. Our American Indians had 
no. knowledge of the - planets, and therefore had no 
reckonings by weeks, or returns of ſeven days. 


The, planetary names of the days of | the week, at 


firſt view, ſeem confuſed and at random ; but, in "fat 
they were A ce mel ſo called. They began by the 
Sun, as being the mo glorious planet, and aſſigned to 


him the firſt & day of the week, dies ſolis, or N e (Sab- 


bath - day is of a Jewiſh ſignification, and properly the 


ſeventh day of the week; Lord” -day is Ales and pe- 


culiar to chriſtians) from thence reckoning in the natural 
order of the planets, allowed a planet to every hour of 
the twenty-four, which compoſe a day; the next in courſe, 
according to the aſtronomy of theſe e days, was Venus, 
Mercury, Moon, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, and conſe- 
quently the Sun had the eighth hour, the fifteenth and 
twenty- ſecond hour; Venus the twenty · third; 2 
the twenty- fourth; conſequently the Moon had the fir 
hour of the next parcel of twenty-four hours, and gave 
name to the ſecond day of the week, dies lunæ, or Mo a7 
"and in the ſame rotation Mercury gives name to the 
third; Jupiter to the fourth day of the week, Cc. In 


"Britain we 46k — four of our work l or 
Gothic 


— 


ET. us hs ni Os. 
So far back as ancient records inform, we find 


of Confucius in China, and the neighbouring 
Tartary. 4. May be comprehended under ; 


E n 1 by 0 : 
Gothic gods in the place of Mercury, Mars, Jupiter, 


on 


that amongſt the Egyptians and Orientals, religion firſt 


began to acquire a national conſiſtence or ſyſtem. The 
_ philoſophers of Greece went to Egypt and Aſia to ſtudy 


wiſdom, learning, and religion; thoſe of Rome went 


to Greece. They all did ſo much indulge a poetical or 


mythological vein, that it is difficult to diſtinguiſh be- 
rween their true eſtabliſhed religion and gods, from the 
fabulous. e ST iy NE” 
The various religions at this time amongſt the nations 
of this earth (the ſeveral parts of the earth that can be 
of any. conſequence, are now well explored, and the 
Americans may be well ſaid to be of no religion) may be 
reduced to theſe general heads: 1. The chriſtian, or 
believers in Jeſus Chriſt, which perhaps is that of Moſes 
with additions and emendations : this may be called the 
religion of Europe, ſome few Turkiſh dominions i 
Europe excepted. 2. The Mahometan, which is muc 


more extenſive, and prevails in a great part of Africa, 
in a great part of Aſia, and in ſome part of Europe. 3. 


That of Confucius, being the followers of the doctrines 


F 


name of jdalaters, who. worſhip the objects, or the 
images and repreſentations of the ohjects which th 

adore from love or fear; the Lama of the eaſtern Tartaxs 
I W» ͤᷣMPmwH Eng 


The negroes of Africa have a kind of religion which 


may be called idolatry ; they worſhip Tome material ob- 
Jes, which in their nature may be extremely - beneficial 
or very hurtful. to mankind; the firſt through admira- 
tion and love, the other through fear. But our ſtupid 


American Indians had no temples, no altars, no idols 


or images, no ſet times for worſhip, if it may be called 


M 4 _ worſhip; 


parts of 


on 


_ 
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worſhip; it is only occaſional, with frantic and ridiculous 
yociferations and geſticulations, in caſes: of ſickneſs or 
great calamities, performed by ſome of their cunning men 


called Powowers : they never harraſs European captives 


f Range their religion; no religious wars [#], no con- 
fuſſons from convocations. 


The Powowers, are not pariſh- prieſts or cler , Tegu- 


larly fer apart to initiate the people into the myſteries of 


religion, and to perform ſome rites and ceremonies called 
religious: they are of the ſame nature with raſcally 
cheats and pretended conjurers, that in the moſt civilized 
vations bf Europe (intirely diſtinct Ke any . of 
religion) impoſe upon ignorant and weak people, by pre- 

tendin ＋ me families converſation with nt ſuperior 


fecret ren tte Their Powowers, by aid of this influence, 


become alſo. their phyſicians ; this ſeems to be natural; 
even with us a civilized people, our prieſts, or Goſpel- 
miniſters, by the ſame aid, are very apt officiouſly to in- 
trude into the office of a phyſician, and uſe the ſick as 
'their patients as well as their penitents : prieſts and old 
women of both ſexes (as dean Swift humourouſly ex- 
preſſed it) are the great n to 1 regular 4 
Practice. Expertus loquor. is aps may 0 
natural reaſon, why ſome phyſicians ule the * with 
contempt. 3 
I do not find that Chriſtianity is like to have, any good 
footing among the Indians: 1. We are not exemplary 
enough in common life, and commercial dealings: the 
Indians ſay, that a cannot perceive mankind the better 


for n 2 : chriſtians. cheat them out of * 
er 


effects, and ſometimes deprive them of 


bel The civil dminiſtra ion in England, from experience, are 

| ſenſible of the inconveniences ariſiog from the meetings of the con- 
by women of 'the clergy, and for. 8 N vot allowed them 
to ſit: they are not eflential to ep ernment; and 
n they meet, they naturally — 2 or rather e and oc- 
caſion feveriſh paroxyſms AT Bt eee, convulſions in 
the ſtate. deer 


22S ee U3 


— 
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their lives. 2. Our miſſionaries are generally void of 
diſcretion ;\ the Indians are, in all reſpects wild, know 


nothing of the general rudiments of religion [w]: The 


miſſionaries inſtead of firſt taming and civilizing the 
Indians, and next inſtructing them in the 3 of 
natural religion and morality, begin with the ſublime 
myſteries of our religion, ſuch as, How many perſons are 
there in the Godhead? and the like; Thus from the 
. VE are bewildered and loſt for ever. 3. Some 
pie fraudes, which at firſt may amuſe, but afterwards 
when diſcovered, leave a permanent prejudice againſt the 
chriſtian religion; thus it is ſaid, that ſome French 
miſſionaries in relating to the Indians ther hiſtory of our 
Saviour's birth and ſufferings, tell them that the virgin 
Mary was a French woman, that the Engliſh crucified 
Ixsus CHRIST. „ 5 


LANGUAGES. 


* 


THEIR manner of expreſſion is vchemet en t and 


emphatic; their ideas being few, their language is not 
_ copious; it conſiſts only of a few words,. and, many of 
theſe ill-contrived; by a rumbling noiſe or ſound of many 
ſyllables, they expreſs an idea or thing, which, in the 


a] Mr. Brainerd, a miſſionary from a ſociety in Scotland for pro- 

agating chriſtian knowledge by Indian converſions. amongſt the De la 
Ware, and the Seſquahana Indians, in his — printed at Phila- 
7e anno 1745, ſays, that bis ſtation was from Croſweekſung 
in New-Jerfies, about eighty miles from the forks of De Ia Ware river 


to Shaumaking on Seſquahana river, about 120 miles welt, of the ſaid 
forks ; that he travelled more than 130 miles above the Eu liſh ſettle- 


ments upon Seſquahana river, and was with about ſeven, or eight 
diſtin& tribes there, ſpeaking ſo many different languages, moſtly be- 
longing to the Sennekas : he was three or four years upon this miſſion, 
ſometimes did not ſee an Engliſhman for a month or ſix weeks toge- 


ther; all his exerciſes were in Engliſh. Mere journals are dry, but 


otherwiſe it ſeems naif or natural. At that time there was no other 
miflionary amongſt the Indians of Jerſies and Penſylvania. Notwith- 

ſtanding all his perſonal penances, and charge to the ſociety, he ef- 
fected nothing, though a pious laborious miſſionary. 


* 


8 


European 
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European languages, is done by a ſyllable or two; as their 
ideas increaſe, — are obliged 0 adopt the European 
words of adjoining colonies. In numbering they uſe the 

ſame natural way of reckoning by tens, as in Europe; 
ten being the number of human fingers. No chronicles, 
ſcarce any traditionary accounts of thinks extending back 
further than two or three generations; ſcarce any Indians 
— A ww pena nav, 
They had no [x] characters, that is, hieroglyphics, or 

letters; they had a few ſymbols or ſignatures, as if 

in a heraldry way to diſtinguiſh tribes ; the principal 
were the tortoiſe, the bear, 'the wolf. There was not 
the leaſt veſtige of letters in America ; ſome years ſince 
a certain credulous perſon, and voluminous author, im- 
| poſed upon himſelf and others; he obſerved in a tiding 
river, a rock, which, as it was not of an uniform ſub- 
ſtance, the ebbing and the flowing of the tide made a 
ſort of vermoulure, honey-combing, or etching on its 
face; here he imagined, that he had diſcovered the 
America Indian characters, and overjoyed remits ſome 
Unes of his imaginary characters to the Royal Society in 


[x] There are ſundry ways of expreſſing our thoughts and ſounds. 
1. The Egyptian hieroglyphics ſeem * the moſt ancient: they 
were delineations, 2 and paintings, or images of material 
things, or allegorical expreſſions of tranſactions in figures real or chi- 
merical ; mutes ſeem to expreſs themſelves in hiero Iyphical motions : 
che defect of this character ſeems to be, that ideas which have no ma- 
w_ _ not be well expreſſed, and the writing too tedious 
im . 

. Chineſe have no letters or compounding characters; every 
word has a peculiar character, and inſtead of being unreaſonably 
long, as with the Americans, there is in ſome manner a neceſſity 
for all their words being monoſyllables; thus their characters are 
ſo numerous, that a man of letters is a trade, not ſoon to be 
learnt. 
3. In Europe a few arbitrary characters, called letters, were firſt 
brought to us from Phcenicia via Greece, and are in different nations 
in number from twenty to twenty-four ; by theſe variouſly mixed, all 
European words are compoſed and well diſtinguiſhed ; they expreſs 
words or ſounds only, not things as in hieroglyphics. | 

8 © London: 
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London: te Philoſophical "Tranſattions, 1 3 39. | 


« Ar Taunton, by the ſide of a tiding river, part in, part 
« out of, the river there is a large rock, on tl e perpendi- 


« cular fide of which, next to the ſtream, are ſe ven or 
« eight lines, about ſeven or eight feet long, and about a 


« foot wide each of them, .ingraven with unaccountable 
« characters, not like any ; n character.“ e 
may be ſuppoſed wrote anno 1714: at preſent, anno 
1747, by the continued ebbing and flowing the honey- 


combing is ſo altered as not in the leaſt to MS 20 bis. 


draught of the characters. 

As the Indians were ſo rude, as to 15. no letters or 
other characters, there is no certain way of wing 
their names of things; all we can do is to expreſs th 
ſounds or pronunciations as near as may be in our oa 


letters. Father Ralle bf Noridgwog, and ſome other 


ſcholaſtic French miſſionaries, have imagined that the 


Greek alphabet ſuits their pronunciation beſt. The 


Indians have a figurative way of expreſſing themſelyes 


as if in hieroglyphics; thus, the ene of e 


they call brightening of the chain. 

There is no general fixed way of writing e 
therefore we ſhall not mind any particular orthography 
in that reſpect, only we ſhall endeayour to be underſtood: 
for inſtance, the Indian tribe upon Quenebec river in 
New-England, we write and pronounce it Nar 
the French miſſionaries write it Narantſoack : the tribe 


of the Nn aac or five New-York allied Indian na- 


tions, w we call Sennekas, the French call them 
Sonontouans, | 

There is not the ſame reaſon for pteſerving the Tadian 
names of their countries, nations, tribes, mountains, and 
rivers, as there is for preſerving the Greek, Roman, 
and other more modern names of ſuch things in Europe; 
the Indians have no civil or claſſical hiſtory to require it. 
The Indians change their own perſonal names, -and the 


names of other WE gpen rrifling occaſions: our Indians 
4 a 
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affect to have Engliſh names; thus Maſaſoit's t two ſons 
deſired of the court of Plymouth to give them Engliſh 
names; they were accordingly named Alexander and 

Philip; this Philip, formerly Metacomet, was chief in a 
ſubſequent Indian war, called king Philip's' war. Cap- 
tain Smith the traveller reſided nineteen years in Virginia 
and New-England, and wrote a hiſtory. of thoſe parts, 
anno 1624 he enumerates the names of many tribes, 
* and other things, which are now Irrecoverably 
As the Indian e and mutual correſpondence 

is much. 1 their ſeveral eee are of ſmall 


l b 6.5 % di >4en 


# 1 10 j 


11. Feed and medicine s the k Indian. 


OUR Indem do not imitate che bees ants, Ge. in 
lying up ſtores, but like rapacious animals, live from 
hand to mouth; after long faſting they are voracious, 
and upon a gluttonous repaſt can faſt many _ by 
* in, or reefing their or belts. 

The far- north Indians 0 Welt Greenland, Terra de 
| Labarador, Sc. live _ the ee a CAC; ſeals, 


[5] Mr. Blliot, formerly miniſter of Roxbu A 
with immenſe labour tranſlated and printed —_ Bible inte 
was done with a good pious deſign, but muſt be reckon« among he 
Otioſorum hominum negotia ; it was done in the Natic tanguage; of the 
Natics at preſent there are not twenty families Ong” ſearce 
any of theſe can read: Cui Bono 
The countries in Europe being well civilized; with. a preat. mou 
Intercourſe and uſe of letters, their general languages, but in various 
dialects, are very extenſive ; the ancient Latin, in its various dialects 
and words, adopted from neighbouring nations, extends over Italy, 
France, Spain, and Portugal; the Celtic in Bretagne of France, Corn- 
wall and Wales of England, Ifle of Man, great part of Ireland, and 
the Highlands of Scotland; the Teutonic in Germa . 
Low- eountries. in Belgia, Denmark, Sweden, . Norway; 
Sclavonian in Muſcovy and Ruſſia, in Poland. in Hungary, and ho 
other countries weſt of theſe ſo far as to the Turkiſh dominions. 


and 


| oil; ſcarce any quadrupeds or fowls, not only from the 


ind of leiſure, * humour of the writer, it NO to become doo 
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is fiſh- 


and other kh, and their moſt generous beverage i 


ſeverity and long continuance of. their cold weather, 
og, and ſnow, but alſo becauſe their meadows and other 


1 inſtead of Sraſs and other herbage, bear only ; 


The Tadiatis” f in the more nlite climates, live by 
hunting, fowling, and fiſh; the & do not clear and cul- 
tivate the. foreſt by planting g and grazing; lately ſome 
of their ſquaas or women improve in planting of maize 
and Indian beans. Their bread-kind are maize [z], or | 
Indian corn, phaſeolus, kidney or Indian beans, ſeveral 
ſorts of tuberous roots called ground-nuts ; ; ſeveral ſorts 
of berries, particularly ſeveral ſorts of vitis Idza, in New- 
England, called  huckle-berries: Upon a continued 
march, where hunting and fowling i is inconſiderable, they 
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carry with them, for ſubſiſtence, Parched Indian corn ; 
called no-cake, _. b 

The Abnaquies, or New - England northern and eaſtern 91 
Indians, becauſe of the hunting and fowling failing dur- 1 
ing the winter, are obliged to remove to the 05 4 
and live upon clams, baſs, ſturgeon, Sc. e 1 

Their medien practice reſembles He m officius old 1 
women in ſome remote country 1 of Europe; mere 
empiriciſm, or rather a traditionary blind practice; they Fi 
regard only the ſymptoms that rike rhe groſs ſenſes by 


moſt, without ret 0 WK; ki gbriqns principal ſymp- 


Med Lads a ab full body, taforg 


Thi 8 hiſtory was'not com 
1 iſhed only at various 


it began to be publiſned; and its being publ 


much of a miſcellany, but without neglecting the principal view or 
deſign. Notwithſtanding the deſigned — conciſeneſs, or 


ſammary (which ſpoils the flaidity or fluency of ſtyle) it ſwells - 
much; . — to eaſe ſome of our readers, we lay 


aſide or defer the deſigned ſhort deſcription or natural hiſtory of 
theſe things, which are uſed by the Indians as food, medicine, or 
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ſex, and age. he Powowers, conu rers, or wizards, are 


their principal phyſiciansss. DO 
They do not uſe our way of veneſe&ion, but practiſe 


cupping; they vomit and purge by particular herbs or 
roots ;--inſtead of veſicatories and cauſtics, . they burn 
with touchwood. Their principal remedy. is ſweating in 
huts warmed by heated ſtones, and thereupon immedi- 
ate immerſion in cold water: this ſeems to be a rational 
practice, firſt by relaxing to give a free paſſage to the 
obſtructed circulatory juices ; and after a free paſſage is 
ſuppoſed to be obtained, by cold immerſion to brace up 
again-: in inflammatory and eruptive epidemical fevers, 
e. g. {mall-pox, this practice depopulates them. 
Their medicines are only ſimple indigenous herbs; 
they uſe no exotic plants, no minerals, no medicinal com- 
poſitions, or chemical preparations. The virtues or pro- 
per uſes of their herbs were diſcovered by chance, and 
their ſimples, which have had a peculiar continued ſuc- 
ceſs, have been handed down or tranſmitted from 
eration to generation. As it is amongſt brutes of a 
ple ſteady manner of regimen and living, ſo with our 
Indians there is no multiplicity of diſtempers, therefore 
their [a] materia medica is not copious. __.. 
Our Indians are fo tender, and habituated to a certain 
way of living, that they do not bear tranſplantation; for 


la] In Europe our materia medica is tod luxuriant, and the greateſt 
part of it trifling ; many of our medicinal preparations and compoſitions 
are filly and of no real uſe to the patient; it is with pleaſure that [ 
obſerve, the various conſerves, ſyrups, diſtilled waters, and ſome other 
Arabian medicines, wear out of faſhion in Great-Britain amongſt the 
regular phyſicians, and are uſed only by quacks and practiſing apothe- 
caries. A proper regimen diet, and not exceeding a dozen noted 
_ efficacious medicines properly applied (this, by ſome of the clergy, old 
women, and nurſes, is repreſented as doing nothing) is the true eſ- 
fectual materia medica: where the nature of the 2 and indica · 
tions of cure are aſcertained (in this conſiſts the art of phyfic.) D. 
Pitcairn's problem, Dato remaũium in vemire, is not very intricate, 


= 


where incurable is not in the caſe. 1 5 8 
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inſtance, the Spaniſh Indians, captivated in the St. Au- 
ſtine war, anno 1702, and ſold for ' ſlaves in New- 


| England, ſoon died conſumptive ; this occaſioned an act 


of aſſembly to diſcourage their importation. Eur 


ſeem to thrive the better for being tranſplanted ; the 
progeny of Europeans born' in America do not bear re- 


movals, the reaſons I cannot aſſign : for inſtance, from 
Maſſachuſetts- Bay Province in New-England of 300 
men upon the Cuba and Carthagena expedition, not ex- 
ceeding fifty ſurvived; of 3000 men upon the Cape- 
Breton expedition, near one half died naturally in Louiſ- 
bourg, or ſoon after their arrival in New- England; of 


about 300 perſons late priſoners and captives in Quebec 


of Canada, about ſeventy died there. 


They are not ſo laſcivious as Europeans (Aſiatics a 


more laſcivious than Europeans, witneſs the ſeraglios 


and harams of the great men in Turkey and Perſia, and 


the diſperſed Jews in Europe) they never offer violence 
to our women captives: but are not ſo continent as is 
generally repreſented by authors; Mrs. Rowlandſon, 


wife to the miniſter of Lancaſter in New-England, cap- 


tivated by the Indians anno 1676, writes, that her In- 
dian maſter had three ſquaas or wives; Mr. Brainerd, 


a Scotland miſſionary, in the journal of his miſſion, 


printed anno 1746, mentions the abuſive practice of 
Indian huſbahds and wives, putting away each other, 
and taking others in their ſtead.” bee 


{ 


IV. The American Indians trade and currencies. 


Trade, . Their chief trade is ſkins and furs, the pro- 
duce of their hunting, moſtly deer-ſkins and beaver. - .. 
Beaver the farther ſouth, have leſs fur and more 
hair; the farther north the ſtaple is the longer: they 
reckon eight ſorts of beaver, viz. winter, and ſummer, 


fat, and dry, Sc. The winter fat is the beſt, next to 
coat-beaver, which is beaver wore till it is well greaſed. 
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A beaver-ſkin may weigh from one pound and a half 
to two pound; an Indian pack of beaver may weigh 
about 80 Ib. wt. Beaver breed once a year, ten to fifteen 
at a litter. In the very high latitudes there are no 
beaver, becauſe no wood; beaver require wood, which 
they cut, or rather gnaw with their teeth (thus ſquirrels 
and rats gnaw timber) into lengths called junks or logs 
for making their dams, and part of their food or ſub- 
fiſtence is the bark of trees. Three quarters of the re- 
turns of the Hudſon's-Bay company is in beaver, to 
about the value of 40, ooo l. ſterling per annum. The 
fame good animal affords another commodity, caſtoreum, 
called beaver-ſtone ; this is not according to a vulgar er- 
ror, the teſticles, but ſome inſpiſſated ſecretion contained 
in a couple of glands ncar the anus of both males and 
——_— 8 e ON 
Deer - ſKins much more plenty ſouthward ; South-Ca- 
rolina does export per annum, the value of 25,0001. to 
„ , 7-7. 

In the high latitudes, they deal with a ſmall matter of 
feathers, whale - bone, and blubber, or fiſh-oil, ; 
Currencies. Their commercial ſtandard of currencies 
is to the northward (I mean in North-America) per 
pound beaver- ſæin value, to the ſouthward per pound 

deer -IKin value. e e e 
They formerly had, and in ſome places ſtill retain, for 
ſmall currency (in New- England, in old charter times, 
they were a tender for any ſum not exceeding forty ſhil- 
lings) wampum or wampum-peag, being ſmall bits of 
the ſpiral turns of a buccinum or whelk; This done up 
into ſtrings, and certain plaits or belts, was a large de- 
nomination, and large ſums were reckoned by the num- 
ber of fathoms of this wampum-plait : thus we read in 
the hiſtories of former times, for inſtance, that the Na- 
raganſet Indians, ſent 200 fathom of wampum, to pay in 
part a debt to Boſton colony; Uncas, ſachem of the 
Moheags in Connecticut, paid 100 fathom of wampum 
for monies due to the Engliſn. 
ie £ | ARTICLE 
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12 i the Eu l 
1 n to uropean colonies 
Aud in e Ane 1. The Indian nations (we 
cannot particularize their ſeveral tribes or clans) without, 
but bordering. upon the Britiſh grants, ſuch are the 
French Indians of Canada, and the Spaniſh Indians of 
Florida. 2. Indian tribes within our grants or charters, 
but without our ſettlements, ſuch are the Mikamakes of 
Nova Scotia, the Abnaquies of New-Eng land, the, Mo- 
hawks, or five nations of New-York ; the Snot Tuf- 


cararoes I do not call a nation, Fc. 3. Indian fami- 


lies, 1 interſperſed with our ſettlements upon Indian reſerv- 
ed lands; theſe are uſeful to the 25 particularly 
to the Britim, as domeſtic ſervants, labourers, ſailors, 
whalers, and other fiſhers : many of the Indian re- 
 {erves/ are extinct, and l lapſed to the pro- 

vinces. 

The preſent names of [the ſeven Indian nations, or 
general great diviſions, may continue in perpetuity, as 


claſſical names in hiſtory: for the many particular tribes 


included or which compoſe the ſeveral nations or general 
diviſions, their names are ſo various and changeable, we 
cannot enumerate them; and” ſtill leſs known are the 
ui, aaa of the villages or caſtles in the ſeveral 
tri 

The Indian nations or general diviſions, which he upon 
or near the eaſtern ſfiore of North-America, are the In- 
dians of Weſt- Greenland. commonly called Davis's- 
ſtraits, Eſkimaux, Algonquins, Tahſagrondie, Owtawaes, 
Miamis, Chikeſaus : Mikamakis, Abnaquies, Iroquois or 


Mohawks, Chawans, Old Tuſcararoes, Cuttumbaes, 
Vor. I N Chero- 
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358 Britiſn ed French SeTTLEMENTS Pant L 
Cherokees, and Creek-Indians : ſome ſhort deſcriptions or 
delineation of theſe will make the face of the caſt fide of 
North-America more apparent and familiar to us, before 
we. ſet down the ſeveral modern colonies ſettled, there; 
in imitation, / parva magnis componere, of the Europe 
antique & mogerne tables or maps. 5 

I. The Indians of Weſt- Greenland, or of a north- 
eaſt continent from Davis- ſtraits reaching from Cape 


Farewel in N. lat. 60 D. northward indefinitely, and 
all the Indians in the ſame latitudes, are a fe ſtraggling 5 
miſerable people; live in caves or dens under ground, be- ] 
cauſe of the ſeverity of the cold [4] ; have no. fire (no ( 
fuel) eat their fleſh and fiſh raw; are cloathed in ſeal- 
| ſkins; much ſubject to the ſcurvy [c] or itch (the French 
call thoſe of Terra de Labradore ſouth of Davis's-ſtraits, 5 
for this reaſon, the ſcabbed indians) have no produce or | 
_ I IRE P 
The Eſkimaux extend from Davis's and Hudſon's 8 
ſtraits north, along the weſt ſide of the Atlantic ocean 0 a 
to the mouth of St. Laurence river ſouth; thence range 10 
weſtward croſs the lower parts of the ſeveral rivers TT 
which fall into the bottom of Hudſon's-Bay, and then WM © 
horthward along the weſtern ſhore of Hudſon's-Bay to F 
the pier circle [d] in 66 D. or 67 D. N. Lat. as Mr. 5 
Dobbs writes, Thus the Eſkimaux, excepting a ſmall 7 
narrow tract upon the Labradore ſhore, are all quit- Fre 
181 Extremity of cold, may equally be called hell, as extremity of fig 
heat ; our ſcriptural writers lived in a hot country, not in a cold cli- 5 
mate. In the government of Muſcovy or Ruſſia, tranſlation or exile and 


to Siberia the northern parts of Ruſſia in a high latitude, is uſed as 2 
degree of puniſhment next to death, in felonious criminal caſes, part! 

cularly in miniſterial treachery. C Srea 
le] Their fiſh coarſe diet, extremity of cold, and A con- tions 
finements, render their circulating juices, rancid or putrid, and conſe- 58 
quently are very ſcorbutic. 1 . . el 

[4] Here I cannot underſtand what Mr. Dobbs and Capt. Middle- Come 

ton write; they mention northern Indians in Lat. 62 D. and 63 P. 
and ſome Eſcimaux in Lat. 66 D. to 67 D. and theſe two nations in | 
a natural or continued enmity ;- how ſhall we reconcile this inter” I of na 


mixture? 1 


Sxrer. UI. in Non ru-AAEA ICA. 17 


claimed to us « by France in the treaty of Utrecht, anno 
1712 13: excepting thoſe who frequent the bottom of, 
udſon's Bay; the others can be. of no commercial 
benefit, they afford a very ſmall matter of feathers, whale-, 
oil, and blubber. 1 | 
Mr. Dobbs. of Ireland, the preſent. enthuliaſtic fol-, 
lower of a N. W. projection, very . credulous, 
gives the name of many imaginary tribes weſt of 
Hudſon's-Bay ; but as in high latitudes not. Many pave 
ple can ſubſiſt [e], and his tribes are not well vouched, we 
2 u them. Mr. 2 3 8 of the 
on's- Bay company; he ſays, that trade is got into 
the hands 275 mo —— or 2 of their principal men, 
who export not exceeding. 30001, ſterlin Per annum, in 
Britiſh produce and manufacture; and up their 
prices ſo high, that the French ſupph ly them cheaper, an 
carry away the trade; whereas if their charter was 
vacated, and the trade laid ＋ many traders would 
ſettle factories or tradin es up the rivers towards 
the French, and, N one * much inereaſe N 
our fur- trade. I 
— in (Geral rribes regal Goon the mouth 
of St. Laurence river along its north ſide, extending 
c- 150 leagues; they are the French beſt Indian 
TIES frequently upon little differences give the 
5 = — much Arenas ; ny be my 1.500 
fighting men. 5 5 
TaRsA RON DIR ell tis” einen the Tues Erie | 
and Hurons ; perhaps from the barrenneſs of the coun- 
try, they are of ſmall numbers, diſperſed, and of no 
great notice: e are friends of the e na- 
tions. * 


le In the pig r towards 2 Wals 107 0 Weh be 
come grey or ver- coloured: and next ſaminer recovet their na- 
tive colours; not from the ſame hairs or feathers re-· aſſuming thi 
native colour, but ks a new growth or cut: perhaps a like decay 
of native heat in * of mankind, ottaſions their becoming | 
vey. nat | 
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. Ovrawazs, x great and powerful nation, they live 
upon the Outawae river, which joins upon the Cataraqui 


river (the outlet. of the great lakes) a little above Mon- 
treal, and upon the great lakes, and extend N. W. to 
near the S. W. part of Hudſon's-Bay; they deal con- 
ſiderably with the New-York trading houſes at Ofwe- 
go[ fl upon the lake Ontario in the Onondagnee coun- 
In May, anno 1723, about eighty men, befides 
women and children, from a large tribe belonging to the 
Outawaes came to Albany in the province of New-York, 
aden ho be aimed n another fie ion 
àmongſt the Mohawk nations; this tribe lies between the 
lake of Hurons and the upper lake, and call themſelves 
Necaragees, of fix caſtles or villages, near the ſtraits be- 
tween theſe two lakes, adjoining to a tribe called by the 


[/] Indians of above twenty nations; or large tribes, come hero to 
trade in the ſeaſon of their fairs; theſe Indians are diſſinguiſfiable, by 
the variety and different faſhions of their canoes ; the very remote In- 
dians are clothed. in ſkins of various ſorts; they all have fire-arms; 
Tome come ſo far north as Port-Nelſon in Hudſon's-Bay N. Lat. 57 D. 
and ſome are from the Cherokees, weſt of South-Carolina'in N. Lat. 
92 D This ſeems to be a. vaſt extent of inland water · carriage, but it is 
only for canoes the ſmalleſt of craft, In Europe our inland water 
carriage vaſtly excels this : for. inſtance: (I do not mention the royal 
canal in France from the weſtern ocean to the Mediterranean-ſea, nor 
the many canals finiſhed, and projected in Muſcovy and Nuffiz, 
by Peter the Great; becauſe they are artificial)” from Aſia and the 
black-ſea, up the Danube river, to near the head thereof; and thence 
= ſmall carrying place to the head of the river Rhine, which, by its 
many branchings, has an extenſive communication, and falls into the 
orthern ocean in Holland; and from the ſources of the Danube a 
mall carrying - place to the head of the river Rhone, which falls into 
the Mediterranean. ſea, in the ſouth of France; up the river Rhone, 
and the Saone, and the Ouſche; then a ſmall carrying - place to the head 
of the Seine river, which, by way of Paris, Rouen, and Havre - de- 
Grace, carries into the northern ocean; and from the Seine by a canal 
to the river Loire by way of Orleans and Nants to the weſtern ocean. 
Our navigation and carriages in, Europe are much improved. beyond 
this wild manner, incommoded by cataracts, falls, or ſautes ; by trees 
Which accidentally fall acroſs their rivulets, &c. In Europe their car- | 
riage is in ſhips and large craft for the ocean, ſeas, 1 rivers, 
and from thence an eaſy wheel - land carriage at pleaſure. 


# % 
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French liſilimackinac. There is a large nation 
ſouth-welt of the Outawaes, called by the French, Les 
Twightwies) or Ilingis; they live generally upon the ri- 
ver Miamis, and the ere e which receives 


4 


* 


— 


„L 10, from MaſſahoſctsBoy, captivate 
I : 


Indians; in curiofity, and from à laudable public ſpirit for iti 
formation, travelled with fix French Indian traders, from Montreal in 
Canada up the 7 3 5 W. to 1 thence they 

alittle Way to a fi e, Nipiſing, and hy the F river to 
has reat lake of the Hurons (a miſerable country) about 5 leagi 
in length,” 'never froze over, but is like an open fea (no ſpruce, that 
fir, or pine in this country) they coated to its N. W. corner, and wit- 


tered at a village or tribe of the Outawaes, called Miſilimackinac, in 


N. Lat. 46 D. upon the ſtraits between the lakes Hurons and Ilinois 


this ſtrait is frozen over in winter; here he wintered; he killed trout 


of 3 from theſe ſtraits they entered the lake Nionis, — 
coaſted in courſe of its length 8. S. W. to its ſouth-weſterly corner 

thence they carried one league (the longeſt carriage in their jour 
or yoyage) to a. branch of the river Ilingis: the ver Miamis,. w. 


gives name to à large nation of Indians, and comes from near the lal | 


Illinois, and by wich theſe traders with Mr. Kellogg returned 

Montreal, falls into the river Ilinois. The river Illinois runs « courſe 
of about 130 leagues, and falls into the river Miſſiſippi. Mr. Kellegg- 
upon the river Ilinois, ſaw the remains of ſome. fortner: French ſettſe- 
ments, but no preſent inhabitants, ſome tufts of clover, and a few 
European fruit-trees ; this is what ſome French writers call the pro- 
vince of Hanois (perhaps For Ilinais) inhabited by above 
16,000 whites; on the river Ilinois was a French fort, called fort 
Louis or Crevecceur. Five leagues below the mouth of river Illinois, 
falls into the Miſſiſſippi the great river Miſouris from the north-weſt. 
Farther down is 3 French village and wind-will, ſome maize, a few 
vines, and other European produce. A little farther down the Mi- 
ſiippi, falls in the river Owbache, Ohio, or Belle-Riviere ; it heads 
near the weſt branch of the Seſquahana in Penſylvania. This is 4 
other rout for the French trade, and patrole to the mouth of the 
Miſuſſippi. Hereabouts the French traders and Mr. Kellogg ended 
their voyage, and returned to Montreal in Canada by the river Miamis. 
We may ſuppoſe that about 37 D. N. Lat is the boundary between 
the French two general colonies of Canada and Louifiana of Miſ- 


ſiſſiippi, and that their Canada trading licence extends no fur- 


ther. 
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1 of Canada routs for their patrole and trade to the 
in | | 
Cures xakhe fee: to nie next to' the Miamis, on the 
_ eaſtern ſide of the Miſſiſſippi; they are allies of and 
| Traders with the people of Nrotings, The Cherokees 
are next in due upon the caſt ſide of Miſſiſſippi river; 
but as they lie both ſides, and upon the 5 moun- 
Ae we ſhall for methods fake (method renders every 
ing diſtinct and eaſy) We it to W ment er of 
Indian nations. * 


We have when a general v view of the more remote na. 
Hats of Indians, that is, of the nations that live north, 
and weſt, and ſouth-weſt of the great river St. Laurence, 
and weſt of the Apalachian mountains to the great river 
of Miſſiſſippi: we now proceed to the next range that 

ies from the mouth of St. Laurence river north, to the 
bay of Apalachia in the gulph of Mexico ſouth; being 
upon the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt ſide of the river St. Lau- 
Tence, and eaſt fide of the Apalachian mountains, or great 
blue hills; which reach from the [h] Niagara falls, in the 
ſtraits 979 — lat. 43 D. to 
the bay of Apalachia in N. lat. 30 D. Theſe mountains 
are generally 300 miles from the Atlantic ſhore; all the 
runs of water from their caſt ſide, fall into the Atlantic 
ocean, and thoſe from the weſt-ſide i into che grand river 

NM iſſliſſippi. 
II. The Mikamakes of P Accadiz or BOLL Scotia, ſome 
of them live along Cape - Sable ſhore, ſome at Green-Bay, 
Nienis, and Chicanicto, ſome in Cape - Breton iſland, and 
St. John's iſland: they do not much exceed 350 fight- 
f ing men; they continue in the French intereſt, from our 


1 M. Vaudrevil, late 1 ral of Sende cauſed theſe 
. 455 falls to be narrowly . reduced to a perpendicular 
height, they were only twenty ſix fathom; father Hennopin writes it 
--100 fathom. It is true, that from the great falls, it continues wy to 
Yeſcend ſomewhat further by ledges or ſtairs, 
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vince was quit- claimed to us by the peace of Utrecht 


they conſiſted of many tribes, ſome extinct, ſome extin- 


| but very ſoon theſe Indians will not be capable to annoy them any 


bad management; notwithſtanding that the whole pro- 


1713: from this ſame neglect or wrong conduct it pro- 
ceeds, that the French are allowed to keep five miſſions 
in this province, viz. That of Annapolis River, of 
Cape - Sable ſhore, of Monis, of Chicanicto, and St. 
John's river. The biſhop of Quebec in Canada is allowed 
to be their ſuperior and conſtituent, and they act by his 
The Abnaquies, properly the New-England Indian 


nation, reach eaſt and weſt from the bay of Fundy (to 


deſcribe the Indian nations as 2s e ch in Europe do 
countries, by latitudes and longitudes, would be ſtiff, 
edantic, not accurate, and of no uſe) to Hudſon's or 


New- Vork river and lake Champlian or Corlaer; north 


and ſouth from the St. Laurence or Canada great river, 


to the Atlantic ocean. They are in many tribes, but 
dwindle much and become leſs formidable; their in- 
tercourſe with the Britiſh and French has introduced ad- 


ditional diſtem amongſt them, particularly thoſe 
which proceed from the-immoderate uſe of ſpirits, brandy 
or rum; hence they become more indolent, and are 
ſtraightned for ſubſiſtence ; their hunting fails them, they 
have but few deer and beaver; a ſmall matter of Indian 


corn and kidney-beans, which their ſquaas or women 


plant, is at preſent a conſiderable part of their ſubſiſtence; 
guiſhing, and the others much reduced [#}; let us enume- 


rate them in their natural order. 1. The Indians of St. 


John's river, theſe belong to Nova Scotia, and have a 


[5] The proprietors of the eaſtern lands in New. England. for ſome 
ſcores of years, have heen much incommoded by the incurſions of 
theſe Indians, which renders their intereſt there a mere dead ſtock; 


more, and by a law for ſettling quiet poſſeſſion (this country be- 
ing ſo oſten ſettled and unſettled; bought and ſold, the various claims 


are very intricate. and title precarious) the lands there will become 
N Freneh 
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nary prieſt; the mouth of St, John's xiver, 


in the bay ot Fundy, is about ten leagues from Anna- 
polis-Royal. * St. John's river Indians, in travelling 
to Quebec, this long river, and ſo on to a ſhort 
rapid river into — = of Slovenes a few 
leagues below _ they do not exceed 150 fighting 
men. 2. Penobſcot ee within the Maſſachuſetts- 
Bay grant, have a French miſſionary; they lie upon a 
great bay of the ſame name; their numbers not I 
150 men fit to march; they travel to Quebec up he 
{ſmall river of 1 which comes the weſt - 
ward, and to Quenebec river a little above Taconic 
falls, and „ ſame rout with the Quenebec 
Indians. 3. Sheepſcut Indians in the 

5 upon a river of the ſame name, which falls into 
— — (formerly called Sagatawooke) river, or rather 
bay, from the eaſtward; not exceedivg two or chree 
families exiſting anno 1747. 4+ Quenebec Indians, in the 
foreſaid grant, upon the river of the ſame name, being the 
middle and principal river of Sagadahoc; their principal 
ſettlement or head-quarters is at Norridgwoag, about 100 
miles up northward from the entrance of Sagadahoc ; 
they were much reduced in their war or rebellion, in the 
time of the wiſe adminiſtration of William Dummer, Eſq; 


| they have a French, miſſionary, and travel to Quebec up 


Quenebec river, and from the head thereof, by — 
ponds aud c places to the ſhort rapid — La 
Chaudiere, which falls into St. Laurence river, about four 
leagues above Quebec; at preſent they do not exceed 
ſixty fighting men. 5. Amereſcogin Indians upon 
Pegepſcut or Brunſwic river, which falls into the welt ſide 
of Sagadahoc, they may be ſaid to be extinct. 6. Pig. 
wacket Indians on Saco river (they are in two ſrtlements) 
be and Oſſepee at Oſſepee pond (Lovel, and his 
party of yoluntiers were cut off by the Indians, anno 
1724) lie about fifty miles about Winter-Harbour, the 
mouth of Saco river; at preſent not exceeding a dozen 
Was men, and former y travelled (at preſent they a 


Sect. III. is NozTH-AMERIE4 fg 
in the Britiſh intereſt) to Quebec via Connecticut river 
up, and St. Frangois river down to Canada river. 5. 
The Pennycook Indians, upon Merrimac river in New- 
Hampſhire juriſdiction, but lately quite extinct. B. The 
Walnonoak Indians, on the river Puante, called the miſe 
leagues above Quebec, at this time in the Canada ju- 
riſdiction, about forty fighting men. 9. The Arouſegun · 
cois, about forty. leagues above Quebec, in the Canada 
juriſdiction, not exceeding 160 men fit to march. 10. 
Maſiaſſuc Indians, on the eaſt or Dutch ſide of lake 
Champlain, in the French intereſt, do not exceed ſixty 
fighting men. Thus the Abnaquie extenſive nation 
of Indians, does not exceed 640 fighting men fit to 


The Iroquois Indians. We call them Mobawks, the 


name of one of the five or ſix united nations; thus 
the ſeven united provinces of the Belgie Netherlands 
are called Holland from the prevince of Holland; and 
the ten Spaniſh, now Auſtrian, provinces there, are called 
Flanders, from the province of Flanders: they head or 
lie north of our provinces of New- Tork, Penſylvania, 
Maryland, and ſome part of Virginia; the Senaccaas reach 
a great way doyn Seſquahana river; the tribe of about 
100 ſouls. called Shaumakins, lie below the forks of Seſ- 
quahana, about 120 miles weſt from the forks of De la 
Ware river. In all public accounts, they are lately 
called the fix nations of New-York friend Indians; the 
Tuſcararoes, emigrants from the old Tuſcararoes of 
North-Carolina, lately are reckoned as the fixth ; we ſhall 
reckon them as formerly. 1. The Mohawks; they live 
upon the Mohawks or Schenectady river; they have a 
caltle or village weſtward from Albany forty miles, an- 
other ſixty- five miles weſt from Albany: the number 
of their feneible men about 160. 2. Oneideas, about 
eighty miles from the Mohawks ſecond village, conſiſting 


of near 200 fighting men. 3. Onondagues, about 
e | twenty- 
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twenty - fve tmiles farther (the famous Oſwego trad ing 
place on the lake Ontario, about 200 miles weſt from 
— Is in their Dane) conſiſt of about 230 men. 4. 


men. 5. Senekeas, furcher weſt-abour 700 marching 
— men. The fighting men of the five or ſix na- 
tions of Mohawks, may be 'reckoned at 1 300 men, _ 
extend from Albany- weſt about 400 miles, lying 
the New-York, Pennſylvania, Maryland, and Virgtis 
governments, in about thirty tribes of villages. Beſides 
theſe, there is ſettled a little above Montreal, a tribe of 
ſcoundrel runaways from the Mohawks; they are called 
| Kahnuages, of about eighty men. 
The Cuowaxs, on the eaſt ſide of the Apalichian: moun- 
tains, or great Blue-hills, are reduced to-a ſmall number; 
they lie weſt of Virginia and North-Carolina ; they live 
north of Roanoke river. Lately our Indian traders have 
found ſeveral practicable paſſes croſs theſe mountains, 
and keep ſtores in their weſt ſide, or intervals of ridges ; 
they are in 1 or natural r with che Tuſea- 
raroes. 

The Tvscaranors lie between: Roanoke me Pamlico 
rivers in North-Carolina ; do not exceed 200 fighting 
men, being much reduced upon their North-Carolina 
inſurrection, anno 1711, and many of their nation drove | 
off; now ſettled with the New-York five nations. 

' CATABAWs in courſe he ſouth of the Tuſcararoes, a 
ſmall nation, of about 300 men. The Catabaws, Chero- 
kees, and ſome of the Creeks, are not ſtyled ſubjects, but 
allies and good friends of Great- Britain. 

ChEROK ERS [k] live upon the ſouthern parts and both 
ſides of the Apalachian mountains; are a populous exten 
five nation of about 6000 men. Anno 1722, in a con- 
. with governor Nicholſon of South-Carolina, there 


(4 The Cherokees are a ende and ſure barrier between the 
French upon the Miſſiſſippi and the Britiſh colonies of Carolina: why 
- ſhould not the Abnaquies, by good CY, * made a good 225 
rier between New- England and Canada: 3 
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were preſent of the lower and middle Cherokees the chiefs 


of thirty. ſeven towns or tribes; and, with their conſent 
eral Nicholſon appointed Wroſctaſatow their com- 


mander in chief. The people of South-Carolina have a 


conſiderable trade or trucking factory at Tunifec, a Che. 
rokee tribe upon the river Miſſifippi. 
Cxkxx Indians of Florida about 2000 men. The 


lower Creeks conſiſt of eight to ten tribes, and run weſt 


to Flint river, which falls into the bay of Apalchia or gulf 
of Mexico; by inſtigation of the Spaniards particularly 
of St. Auguſtine, are very troubleſome to our Carolina 
and Georgia ſettlements, - eſpecially the adjoining tribe of 
Yamaſſes. For inſtance, anno 1719, there was ſome 
French and Spaniſh projection againſt Great-Britain in 
embryo ; the Abnaquies of New-England, by the infti- 
gation of the French, began to be troubleſome upon the 


fame 1 this projection in . came to no 


maturity. 
III. Indian families, or ſmall tribes upon reflrived 
lands, interſ ed with the Britiſh ſettlements in North- 


America. Upon the lower parts of the ſeveral rivers, 


which run into the Atlantic ocean in the Britiſh ſettle- 
ments, are ſeveral ſmall diſtin& tribes or related families, 


which are not reckoned as belonging to the farther inland 


large nations : they extinguiſh apace from the infection 
of our European diſtempers and vices ; it can be of no 
uſe to follow a detail of theſe periſhing tranſitory ſmall 
tribes or families; as a ſample I ſhall enumerate thoſe in 
the province of Maſſachuſetts-Bay. 


By act of the Maſſachuſetts- Bay aſſembly. anno 1 1 | 
the Indian reſerves being diſtinguiſhed into eight par- 
cels, gs + or managers, for theſe ſilly Indians were 


appointed, n the eaſtern part of the promon- 
tary ad Cape-Cod, in the townſhips of Truro, 
Eaſtham, Chatham, Harwich, and Yarmouth ; theſe In- 
dians go by the ſeveral names 'of Pamet, N oflet, Pachee, 


Potowmaket (here! is an 1 Indian 9 with a mi- 


niſter) 
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N Sochtoowoket, and Nobſcuſſet. 2. The weſtern 
rt of the ſaid peninſula of. Cape · Cod in the townſhips of 
ble, derart. and arent. called the Indians 
of Wayanaes (the name of a r 
in that country) or Hyaneas, Coſtoweet,. Wa- 
quoit (Oyſter en Gon? Scoctin, and Saconoſſet or Woods- 
hole, the ferry - place to Martha's-Vineyard. 3. The In- 
dians of the iſland of Nantucket abort gan fouls, being 
more than all the others very uſeful in the 
whale and cod-fiſhery. 4. hes 7 i s-Vineyard 
land about 450 ; lately many of them have gone to ale 
in Nantucket, being a place of better employment. 
The Indians of Plymouth, Pembroke, — Middle. 
borough, called Namaſket. 7. The Nipmugs (formerly 
comprehending all the ſmall inland tribes from Connecti 
cut river to Merrimac river; Blackſtone or Patucket river, 
which falls into the Naraganſet-Bay, was formerly called 
Nipmug river) formerly known by the names of Cuta- 
mogs, or Nipnets, in — townſhips ak, diſtricts of Dud- 
ley, Oxford, Woodſtock, Killinſtay, and Douglaſs ; z the 
Haſanamiſſets in Grafton and Sutton the Naſhobies in 
Littleton, Stow, Acton, and Gee „ N aſhaways in 
Lancaſter and Groton. 7. The Indian plantation of Natic, 
with a miniſter and ſalary from an Engliſh ſociety for 
— ay AX goſpel amongſt the Indians in New- 
officiates in Engliſh, and his congregation 
are — * Engliſh ; it lies —— eighteen miles weſt 
from Boſton, not exceeding twenty families of Indians. 
8. Puncopag Indians, in the townſhip of Stoughton, be- 
ing three or four families. Beſides theſe, there is in the 
S. W. corner of the province of Maſſachuſetts · Bay, about 
twenty-five miles eaſt from Hudſon's, or York river, a 
{mall tribe of Indians, called Houſatonics, upon a river 
of that name, called Weſtenhoek by the Dutch: 7 
are lately intermixed with the Engliſh in the townſhips of 
Sheffield and Stockbridge. 
Excepting the — — of Nantucket and Martha $- 
Vineyard (better employed) all the others in a few my 


mentioned in the proper ſections. 
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will be extinẽt; moſt of their men were | 
lit as ſoldiers im the late ex 
gena againſt the Spaniards, 
Nova Scotia againſt the French ; - ſcarce any of them ſur- 
vived, andthe names and memory of their tribes not 
worth preſerving. © 

In the other Britiſh 3 where any wibes inter- 
mixed with our ſettlements require notice, they ſhall be 
This article I profe- 


EL 


— 


| ARTICLE IV. | 
Indian wars 5 with the Britiſh colonies i in North-America. 
WHEN the country of the Indians at war with us, 
lies upon our frontiers, but without our grants, I 

call it a war in the common acceptation ; if within our 
orants, but without our ſettlements, I call it an eruption, 
in our proclamations againſt them it is called rebellion, 
* 
intermixed with our ſettlements, it is an inſurrection, ſuch 
were the wars of the Pequods, anno 1637, and of king 
Philip and his confederates, anno 1675. 

In this article T only mention the Indian inſurrections 


or commorions which happened from the firſt landin 5 
of the Engliſh in the American countries, until the Briti 


[/] revolution in favour of the Prince of Orange, anno 


1688: after this period, though our Indian wars were 
generally execut dy the bordering Indians, they were 
under ie 8 and by the direction of the Canada 
French; therefore 1 do not reckon them as mere Indian 


{/] The revolution in a Arid ſenſe, was not the landing of the 
prince of Orange, afterwards king WILLIAM of bleſſed memory; it 
was a parliamentary exeluſion of all the Popiſh branches of the Britiſh 
royal 2 ſettling the ſucceſſion to the crown in * E 
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itions to Cuba and Cartha- 
and to Cape - Breton, and 


the New-England wars with the Abnaquies; if 
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anno 1637, which laſted three months; and king Philip's 
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wars, but as French wars in America; they went par; 
paſſu with the Britiſh and French wars in Europe, and be- 


ing intermixed with the European and New- England 


Britiſh expeditions againſt Canada, Nova Scotia, or 
L'Accadie, and Cape-Breton, or L'Iſle Royale, we 
ſhall give ſome ſhort account of them in the proper 
&dions....::... -... A EF 


4 hardſhips in ſettling ;) In New-England our omy 
ndian wars, properly ſo called, were the Pequod war, 


A detail of the ſmall Indian, ſkirmiſhes, at our firſt. 
ſettling, can be of no uſeful information, and at this | 
diſtance of time is no amuſement. A raſcally fellow, ; 
Capt. Hunt, anno 1614, by ſtealth carried off 2 a 
dians, and in the Mediterranean of Europe, ſold them to l 
the Spaniards as Moors captivated from Barbary; this | 
occaſioned a diffidence and diſguſt. againſt the Engliſn l 
traders upon that coaſt for ſome time. In New-England, l 
excepting the Indian wars with the Pequods 1637, and ; 
with the Packenokets (called king Philip's war) and their k 
confederates, anno 1675; and the French Indian wars. F 
with us during king William's and queen Anne's wars in b 
Europe; and an eruption anno 1722, to 1725, when the 
French and Spaniards were hatching a war againſt us in 8 
Europe, which proved abortive; and our preſent war 
with the French and their aſſociated Indians; we had no 3 
Indian war of any kind. It is true, there have been 5 
private rencounters between the Engliſn and Indians at (4 
times from ſudden flights of paſſion or drunkenneſs; as 2 
happens all the world over.. 3 15 a 
Upon good enquiry it will be found, that our properly 2 
ſpeaking Indian wars have not been fo frequent, ſo tedi- 5 
ous, and ſo deſolating, as is commonly repreſented in too Al 
ſtrong a light (hunger-ſtarved, and cold-ſtarved were our _ 


war, anno 1675, and 1676, of about fourteen months 
continuance ; and the war of 1722, to 1729. 
In our northern parts, the Indians generally appear 
in ſmall ſkulking parties, with yellings, ſhoutings, and 
| antic 
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antic poſtures, inſtead of trumpets and drums; their l 
Indian wood-cry is jo-hau; their war- cry may be ex- if 


prefſed, woach, woach, ha, ha, hach, woach. * 
The Indians are not wanderers like the Tartars, 'but 
are ramblers; and in time of war, according to the 
ſeaſons, they may be annoyed at their head-quarters, 
and ambuſcaded or way-laid at their carrying or land 
travelling places. Their retreats or ſtrong places are 
the ſwamps (copſes in a morals.) Dr. Cotton Mather, 
with good FIOprety calls it, being inſwamped, in imi- - 
tation of the European term intrenched. Like the 
French in Europe, without regard to faith of treaties, 
they ſuddenly break out into furious, rapid outrages 
11 de vaſtations; but ſoon retire precipitately, having 
no ſtores for ſubſiſtence; the country is not cleared and 
cultivated. Their captives if they ſicken, or are other- 
ways incapable of travelling, they kill them, and fave 
their ſcalps; the Engliſh thus captivated are fold to 
French families in Canada, but redeemable upon reim- 
burſing the price paid, by an order from the governor- 
general of Canada, — wo SR 
Their head-warriors are men noted for ſtrength and 
courage; ſometimes in their wars they chuſe a tempo- 
rary chief of all the tribes of one nation engaged 
(at times ſome particular tribe or village have declined 
joining in war with the general nation.) Thus the Nian- 
tics in the Pequod war; thus the Saco Indians in the 
preſent war, or rebellion of the Abnaquies ; but not 
with a Roman dictatorial power: anno 1676, Mada: 
cawando of Penobſcot was chief of all the eaſtern or 
Abnaquie Indians, and Squando of Saco was his ſecond; - 
ng 1637, Saſſacous was chief of the Pequod caſtles or 
villages. | m | MET Oe? Ol | SS 
Our ſcouts or Indian hunters, in the time of war, 
carry packs, which at firſt ſetting out may weigh 70 wr. 
being about thirty days proviſion of biſcuit, or parched 
Indian corn, falt pork, ſugar and ginger to qualify and 
animate their drink, which is water: their method of 
lodging, 
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lodging, pitching, or camping at night, is in parcels of 
ten or twelve men to a fire z they lie upon bruſh, wrapt 
up in a blanket, with their feet to the fire. 
Towards the better underſtanding of the Pequod or 


| = Poquot, and king Philip's wars, it may be proper to 


know the ſituation and circumſtances of their adjoining 
Indians, as they were anno 1637. Along ſhore firſt 
were the Cape-Cod, peninſula Indians in ſeveral tribes; 
the Nantucket, and Martha's-Vineyard iſtand Indians; 
theſe were always in friendſliip with the En liſh ſettlers : | 
next were the Pocaſſets (at preſent called Seconet) of 
about 300 fighting men; the Pockanokets, or king 
Philip's men, about 300 fighting men; the Nipmugs, 
adjoining to the Pockanokets inland, in ſeveral tribes, 
extending from Connecticut river to Merrimack river; 
the Naraganſets from Naraganſet-Bay to Pakatuke 
river, the boundary between Connecticut and Rhode- 
iſland colonies, about 1000 men; the Pequods from 
Pakatuck river to near Hudſon's. or New-York river, 
the Moheags at the head of New-London or Thames 
river, about 400 men; the Connecticut river Indians 
in ſeveral tribe. 3535 
\ . Pzquod war. The occaſions of this war were, 1. A 
- barbarous warlike nation; they killed, anno 1634, cap- 
tains Stone and Norton, traders. - 2. Lords Say and 
Brook 1636, building a fort at the mouth of Connecti- 
cut-river, near their head quarters, offended them. 3. 
Their continued killing, upon ConneCticut-river, of Eng- 
liſh traders, upon frivolous pretences, to the number of 
thirty; at length the Engliſh could not avoid a proper 
reſentment. „ 

Anno 1635, July 15, the aſſociated colonies of New- 
England made a league offenſive and defenſive with the 
ſix Naraganſet ſachems : by one of the articles, the Na- 
raganfet Indians confirm all former grants of lands made 
to the Engliſh. The Naraganſet and Pequods were not 
_ cordial friends with one another. 


1637, 
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of MM 1.867, in May ao, a body of ſeventy - ſeven Engliſwd, 
pt ſixty. Connecticut- river Indians, 200 Naraganſet Indians, 


100 Niantics (a village of the Pequods in friendſhip with 
the Engliſnh) and twenty men from the garriſon. of Say- 
brooke- fort, under the direction of n] captain Maſon, 
afterwards deputy - governor of Connecticut (the 160 
men from Maſſachuſetts-Bay under Mr. Stoughton, and 
the fifty men from Plymouth colony, had not then 
joined them) took and burnt the Pequod fort near My- 
ſic river (this river divides Stonington from Grotten in 
Connecticut) and killed about 140 Indians: a great 
body of Pequods came down from their neighbouring 
principal fort, but the Engliſn and their auxiliary In- 
dians made a good retreat to their boats; in all they 
had only two men killed, and ſixteen wounded. The 
Engliſnh purſued the Pequods from ſwamp to ſwamp with 
great havock: at length, in a ſwamp of Fairfield, to- 
wards New- Netherlands, they were routed ; their cap- 
tivated children were ſent to Bermudas, and ſold for 
ſlaves. Saſſacous, their leading ſachem, with about thirty 
more Pequods, fled to the Mohawks, and were murdered 
by them. In leſs than three months war, about 700 
Pequods were deſtroyed, and that nation reduced to about 
200 men, who ſued for peace; which was granted them 
upon condition of their abandoning their name and 
country, which - accordingly they did, and incorporated 
themſelves with the 3 and Moheags [u]. 
N. B. They had not many fire- arme. 
After the Pequod war, there were at times between | 
the Indians and Engliſh private mutual injuries, ſome- 1 
times more general miſunderſtandings, and threatened 1 
ruptures; but the union offenſive and defenſive of the 


u] This captain Maſon, for his good ſervice, had a colony grant | 
of a large extent of land; theſe lands are now in diſpute between the | 
colony of Connecticut and Mr. Maſon's heirs. . MB 

[1] Perhaps ſome expedient of this nature might be uſed with re- 
gard to ſome of the incorrigible clans of Highlanders in the northern 
and weſtern parts of Scotland, Fo. | 
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194 Britiſn and French SETTIEMENTs | | PART I. 
united colonies of New- England awed them. By this 
union the proportions were, Maſſachuſetts 100, Ply- 
mouth, Hartford, and New- Haven, each forty-five men; 
this union was made anno 1643, the 19th day of the 


third month. wi 


Anno 1645 and 1646, the Naraganſets were private- 


ly hatching an inſurrection, but were ſoon” brought 


to an open declaration of a ſettled friendſhip with the 
Ebgliſh. gab or ee 


1653, the [o] Dutch of New. Netherlands were form 


ing a confederacy with our Indians, to cut off all the 


oe] The Dutch have generally been called our natural and good 
friends, but as there can be no real friendſhip amongſt rivals in trade, 
it is a maxim with merchants, here is n friendlbip in trade; the 
Dutch carry this higher, hat therr is no humanity in trade; we ought 


to be equally jealous of the French and Dutch. The French faith is 
. In our times as notoriouſly bad, as the Punica and Græca fides was in 


ancient times, therefore I ſhall not enumerate any inſtances of it. 
I ſhall give a few inſtances how faulty the Dutch have been in this 


reſpect. 1. Not long after we had relieved them from the Spaniſh 


bondage in their vaderland, or native country, they maſſacred our 


factory at Amboyna in the Eaft-Indies, never to be forgiven nor for- 
- gotten. 2. In our New-England wars with the Pequod Indians, anno 

1637, and with king Philip's Indians, anno 1675, they ſupplied our 
enemy Indians with ammunition, &c. from New-York and Albany. 


3. Anno 1653, when the Engliſh and Dutch were at war in Europe, 
our Dutch neighbours of New-Netherlands had formed a plot, in con- 
junction with the Mohawks and eaſtern Indians, to cut off the Britiſh 
colonies in New-England ; but a peace in Europe ſoon happening, 
prevented this maſſacre. 4. A few years ſince in the iſland of Java in 
the Eaſt- Indies, in the ſubutbs and country adjacent to Batavia, were 


; ſettled about 90, ooo Chineſe, multiplying very faſt; the Dutch, 
| Jealous of their numbers and growth, upon a pretended umbrage of 


an intended inſurrection, ſurprized, in cold blood, and maſſacred many 
thouſands of them, in order to reduce their numbers: gain is their 
God; to this they ſacrifice every thing, even their own ſpecies, man- 


kind. 5. In the autumn, anno 1746, when a French ſquadron in- 


vaded Fort St. George in the Eaſt-Indies, the Engliſh women of the 


town and its territory fled to Pallieut, a Dutch ſettlement, three hours 
or twelve miles north from St. George's; but the Dutch would not 


receive them. 6, The filent conſent of the Dutch to the French at- 


tacking and taking of the Auſtrian towns in the Netherlands: it is 


ſuſpeRed in all our battles or engagements againſt the French in F cp 
| a „Neu- 


moſt natural allies againſt the encroaching Frenctcn. 


and Holland prevented it. Fe 
Anno 1654, the Naraganſet and Niantic Indians made 
war againſt the Montaoke Indians at the eaſt end of 
Long-ifland; but the united colonies of New-England, 
by fitting out 270 foot and forty horſe, ſoon brought 
the Naraganſets to an accommodation. 

Pacoxok ET, ox KNO PRILI 's wan. Maffaſoit, 


chief of the Wampanogoes, whereof Paconoket or Mount 
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New-England ſettlements, but a peace between England 


7 


Hope Neck was a tribe, was a good friend to the firſt 


Plymouth ſettlers. - He. left two ſons, Wamſucket and 
Metacomet; at their own deſire the government of Ply- 
mouth gave them the Engliſh names of Alexander and 
Philip; Alexander died anno 1662; Philip, by a forma 
inſtrument to the government of Plymouth atino*r67r:; 
reſtricted himſelf from diſpoſing of any of his lags wt. 
out their conſent, 5 e 
This Philip, ſachem of the Wampanogoes'or Pacano- 
ket Indians, was naturally a man of penetration, cun- 
ning, and courage; he formed a deep plot anno 1575, 
to extirpate the Engliſh of New-England : with Pro- 


found ſecrecy he effected an extenſive. confederacy witt 


mugs, Connecticut- river Indians, ſeveral tribes of tk 
Abnaquies our eaſtern Indians. The Canada' Frenc 
were in the ſcheme, and, by their emiſſaries, endeayoured 


other tribes of Indians, v/z, Pocaſſet, rl res of tp 


to keep up the ſpirit of inſurrection; the Dutch from 
Albany were ſuſpected of ſupplying theſe Indians with 
ammunition. By the New-Plymouth grant, we find the 


Pacanoket Indians extended up Patuket or Blackſtone, 
formerly Nipmug-river, to the Nipmug country; but 
this boundary could not be aſcertained by the late com- 


this war, that the Dutch general officers had private inſtructions, to 
give avay, as if in collufion with the French court. The Dutch is an 


oligarchy, or a government of few, and therefore liable to corruption, 
and would even bring their on country to a market, and ſell one 


other upon oceaſion. The Dutch, if they could be fincere, are our 
DE A in 
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mifmoners for ſettling tlie line berween Plymouth. and 


Rhode: iſland colonies. _ 
. his infurrection June 24, 16755 by killing 


men in Swanze 4djomin, to Mount 
hope, þ Ts 5 


ead quarters. The Englſſh ſuſpecxi tig the Na- 


4 raganſets, a powerful nation, 15 5 join hilt © marched 


an armed force into the Naraganſet country, and awed 
them into a treaty of Peace and friendſhip; but notwith- 
ſtanding (ſuch. is Indian Falth) they W Philip, as 
will appear in the 16 5 | 

Beginning of July, che Pocäſſets begin hoſtilities. In 
a ; Pocaſſet. wamp, king Philip and his confederate Po- 


were, environed by the Engliſh, but by night 


caſſets, 
wads their eſcape to the Nipmug country, leaving about 
100 women and c ildten. Middle of uly „the Nip- 
mugs begin bfi ties dy depredations in Mendon. 
Auguſt 25, the Conpedticor river Indians begin hoſti- 
lities by annoying the neighbouring Engl fertle- 

ments. 
In e eaſkern Indians, biz. Pennycooks of 
Merrimack, igwokets of Sicb, and Amareſcogins of 
repſcut-rivers-break out, and by December they killed 
about fift) 8 nh: With their own lofs about ninety 
2 everity of the winter brought theſe tribes 
ern Indians bs a formal. peace; but by fblicitation 
of of Philip they, broke out again next ſummer, and were 
5 Joined by the Quenebec Indians, Kill ſeveral Engliſh, 


aud deten their ſtock ; bur Philip being Killed, they 


ſoon came in and ſubmitted. 


The enemy Indians, imagi ning that upon the footing 


of the late treaty, the Eng liſh would deem the Naragan- 
ſets as neutrals, in inter Tetired to the Niger 
country; but for "517 800d reaſons, the Engliſh, jealous 
of the Naraganſets, ſent thither 1000 men, 527 Wheteof 
From Maſſachuſetts, under the; rm nes of governor 
Winſlow of Ein Iymouth ; "they ere increaſed to 100 
men by. an addition 01 10185 el friend In- 


dians; December 19, they attack the In lans in _ 
ort 


| mag 2 * F 
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wards Hudſon's river, were purſued and k 


for flaves.- 


fort or ſwamp, and killed about 700 Indians, beſides wo- 
men and children, with the loſs of about cighty-five 
Engliſh killed, and 150 wounded; the ſwamp is called 
Patty-{quamicut. ET 
Notwithſtanding this diſaſter, the Indians had ſkulk- 
ing parties out all winter ; they kept the field better 
than the Engliſh, and harraſſed our people much; they 


g * 


did damage in the town of Plymouth, and within a few 
miles of Boſton, and the Engliſh were obliged to TP 


cloſe in garriſan-houſes. In the ſpring, the Mohawk: 
having ſome difference with the Abnaquies, favoured the 
Engliſh; and the Indians being much harraſſed 115 
mine (they had little produce, becauſe of the war, from 
their planting grounds laſt crop) fevers and fluxes, the 
Maſſachuſetts government very wiſely iſſued a proclama- 
tion July 8, 1676, promiſing the hopes af a pardon to 
all Indian enemies or rebels, who ſhould come in within 
fourteen days. Many ſubmitted, many withdrew to their 


reſpective peculiar abodes ; ſome travelled W to- 


” 
„ 


was reduced to fkulk about, and, in a ſwamp of Mount 
Hope, his own country, with fix ar ſeven of his followers 


was killed A 12, 1676. 


During Philip's war about 3000 Indians were killed, 
captivated, and ſubmitted ; the Naraganſets from a large 


body reduced to about 100 men. The war being over, 
about 400 Indians by order met at major Waldron's of 


Catchecho; 200 were culled out, who had been notori- 


ouſly, wicked, and miſchievous ; of theſe a few ſuffered 


death ; the others (of the 200) were tranſported and fold 


King Philip's, or Briſtol neck, was fold towards de- 
fraying the charges of the war, and afterwards, by the 
general court, incorporated by the name of Briſtol with 
ſome peculiar privileges and exemptions. 2 

The colony of Connecticut was ſcarce touched in this 
war. We have no record of Rhode · iſland aſſiſtance. 
Og 03 After 


7 


led. Philip 
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After Philip's war, there were no more inſurrections 
or rebellions of our intermixed Indians: the following 
wars were by eruptions and incurſions of the Indians 
within our grants, but without our ſettlements, by in- 
ſtigation of our natural enemies the French of Canada, 
viz, from autumn anno 1688 (ſome ſhort truces inter- 
vening) to Jan. 7, anno 1698-9, and from Aug. 16, 
anno 1703, to July 17, anno 1713, and from — a 
1744, when there were mutual declarations of war in 
Europe of the Britiſh and French; this war till ſubſiſts 
at this preſent writing September, 1747. Here we may 
obſerve, that our eaſtern Indians in this pending war have 
not annoyed our ſettlements eaſtward, being called off by 


| 
the French to Crown-Point; from Crown-Point the 
French and their Indians have done conſiderable damage 9 
upon the New-York and Maſſachuſetts weſtern frontiers; . 
and to Nova Scotia, by inveſting the fort of Anna- 8 
pPolis-Royal; and by the maſſacre of our people at Menis, 0 
they have conſiderably incommoded us. The late diſ- 3 
aſters of the French expeditions, under the duke d' An- , 
ville and M. La Jonquiere, againſt Cape-Breton, Nova {c 
Scotia, and our other ſettlements in North-America, 1 
have made the French deſiſt from any further enter- 5 
prizes in Nova Scotia and our eaſtern Indians, being diſ- th 
miſſed from that ſervice, have lately appeared againſt our th 
forts of Pemaquid and Georges. | . 
Our wars with the Indians in the reigns of king 8 
William and of queen Anne, and the preſent war, are ab 
intermixed with expeditions from Europe; they are not 8 
merely Indian; we refer them to the ſubſequent ſections. 

Governor Dummer's war againſt the Indians may be Fa 
reckoned purely Indian, we ſhall give ſome ſhort account Fo 
of it. The Canada French perceiving our eaſtern ſettle- Ca 
ments advance apace, fet their Quenebec miſſionary, fa- wy 
ther Ralle a jeſuite, to work'; he made theſe Indians 


Jealous of the Engliſh, by telling them, that theſe lands 
were given by God unalienably to the Indians and their 
children for ever, according to the chriſtian ſacred - 

— cles. 


Pg 


F 
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cles. Anno 1717, the Indians began to murmur, and 
after ſome time gave the Engliſh ſettlers formal warning 
to leave the lands within a ſet time; at the expiration of 


that time they committed depredations, by deſtroying. 


their cattle and other ſtock ; the miſſionary, with a 


prieſtly heat, began the affair too precipitately, before 


the receiving of directions from France, as appears by a 
letter from M. Vandreuil, governor-general of Canada, 


to this father, He could not tell how far he might 


<« intermeddle in the affair, until he had particular in- 
e ſtructions from the council of the navy in France; 
all the French colonies are under the direction of that 
board: and the ſmall - pox (which the Indians with good 
reaſon dread) prevailing in New-England, anno 1721, 


prevented a declared rupture until anno 1722, July 53 


the government of Maſſachuſetts-Bay proclaimed them 
rebels, and ordered 100 J. per ſcalp to volunteers fitted 
out at their own charge, and afterwards 45. per day be- 


ſides. Our moſt conſiderable action againſt them was 


at Noridgwoag of Quenebec river, Auguſt 12, anno 
1724; their fighting men being juſt come home from 
ſcouting. Captain Harman, with 200 men in ſeventeen 
whale - boats go up Quenebec river, ſurprize the Indians 


at Naridgwoag, bring off twenty ſix Indian ſcalps, and 


that of father Ralle; Indians killed and drowned, in 
their flight croſs the river, were computed to be eighty. 
Captain Lovel, a volunteer with forty-four men, ſets 
out, via Oſſipi pond, for Pigocket, was intercepted by 
about ſeventy Indians; he and about fourteen of his 
men were killed, and many wounded. mT” 

The French and Indians of Nova Scotia were con- 
cerned in this war; they made a vain aſſault upon the 


fort of Annapolis-Royal, and did ſome damage at 


Canſo. 
The delegates from the five or ſix New-York Indian 
nations, and from the Moheign or Hudſon's river In- 
dians, and from the Scatacooks, came to Boſton, re- 
| O04 cCeieived 
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ceived preſents, gave fair promiſes of acting in our fa- 
— , 

We ſent commiſſioners to the governor- general of 
Canada, to expoſtulate with him concerning his en- 
couraging the Indian depredations, and to reclaim cap- 
tives: his anſwer was, That theſe Indians were inde- 
pendent nations, and not under his direction; this was 
a mere evaſion, + 1 


After many bickerings, by good management in the 


wiſe adminiſtration of lieutenant- governor Dummer, 
the Indians begged and obtained a ceſſation of arms, 
Dec. 15, anno 1725, and a peace the May following at 
Caſco; faving to the Indians all their lands not hitherto 
conveyed, with the privilege of hunting, fowling, and 
fiſhing as formerly: ſigne d by the Noridgwoag, Penob- 
ſcot, St. John's, and Cape-Sable Indians. 


Three or four years ſince, ſome interſperſed Indians 
in Maryland were troubleſome, and occafionally killed 
ſome Engliſhmen ; they were ſoon quelled. 

In Virginia, in the beginning, the Indian incurſions re- 
tarded them much; anno 1610, from 500 they were 
reduced to eighty ; from 1712, there was uninterrupted 
peace with the Indians till 1622 ; by a ſudden general 
inſurrection, they maſſacred 347 Engliſh people, reckon- 
ed ar that time half of the colony. Sir Ichn Harvey, a 
very s governor, encroached much upon the In- 
dians by making enormous grants of their lands ; this 
occaſioned another maſſacre from the Indians anno 1639, 
500 Engliſh were eut off, eſpecially about the head of 
| York river; this was ſoon over, and peace laſted 
many years. Anno 1676, ſome mutual murders happened 


between the Engliſh and Indians in the out- ſettlements. 


Bacon, a hotheaded young gentleman of the council, be- 
cauſe, as he thought, the aſſembly was too dilatory in fit- 
ting out againſt the Indians; in contempt of the govern- 
ment, and without a proper commiſſion, inliſting ſoldiers 


of his own accord, occaſioned an inteſtine civil _—_ 


„ 


— 


piece of the performance to ſome readers; but as many 


. \ 
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of the e . againſt the government, and ob 
the governor Berk] 


ey to fly to the remote county of Acco- 
mack upon the eaſtern ſhore'of Cheſepeak- Bay: to quell 
this commotion a regiment of ſoldiers was ſent from Eng- 
land; but Bacon dying, the commotion was over, be- 
fore the regiment arrived: this corps continued there 
three years, and were diſbanded in Virginia; Bacon's 


body could not be found to be expoſed to infamy. This 


anticipates, but at the ſame time it helps to ſhorten the 
ſection of Virginia. | l 

In Nox TH-CAROLINA, anno 1711, in November the 
Cape- Fear Indians broke out, and deſtroyed about twenty 
families, and much ſtock: by ſuccours from Virginia and 
South-Carolina, they were ſoon reduced; and many of 
the Tuſcararoes obliged to take refuge amongſt the New- 
York Indian nations, where they continue, and are gene- 
rally called the ſixth nation. 14/14 ante 


8 


— — 


SECT. W. ö | 
General remarks concerning the Britiſh colonies in 
America 


HE ſubje&t-matters of this ſection according to 
my firſt plan, are prolix, being various and copious, 
and perhaps would be the moſt -curious and informing 


of our readers in theſe colonies ſeem impatient for our 
entering upon the affairs of their ſeveral ſettlements, we 
ſhall contract the preſent ſection, and ſhall defer ſeveral 
articles to the appendix ; ſuch as, the riſe, progreſs, and 
preſent ſtate of the pernicious paper-currencies ; ſome ac- 
count of the prevailing or endemial diſeaſes in our North- 
America colonies, and many other looſe particulars; the 
various ſectaries in religion, which have any footing in 

| our 
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our American colonies, ſhall be enumerated in the ſection 


of Rhode-iſland, where we find all degrees of ſectaries 


(ſome perhaps not known in Europe) from [p] no Reti- 


[3] Some facetious gentlemen, perhaps, uſe too much of a ſarcaſtic 


freedom with our colony governments: for inſtance, that, in the ſmall 
colony of R——de I——d, AxARCHY is their civil conſtitution ; 


No Reiicion is in the room of an eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, and 
they who are of any well regulated religion are non-conformiſts ; in 
ſea- affairs they are the Poxro-Rico of New-England ; for many years 
they have been the moſt noted paper - money bankers or BunBLERs in 
New-England, but at preſent are in this caſe eclipſed by a more 
eminent enterpriſing neighbouring colony: by this contrivance in over- 
ſtretching a provincial public paper credit, they may, in ſome ſenſe, be 
ſaid to have become bankrupts. At preſent they pay 2s, 3 d. in the 
pound ; ſuch is the preſent difference between 3 /. (the price of one 
ounce of Mexico ſilver ſtandard, October 1 747) denomination depre- 
ciated, and 65. 8 d. the price of filver, the rate at which their notes 
of credit were firſt emitted,  _. wh 

To render this intelligible to the loweſt capacities: if this loſing 
negotiation of public bills of credit proceeds, a Britiſh half-penny will. 
exchange for a ſhilling New-England baſe currency, and a corkin pin 
for a penny in ſmall change. | 8 . | 

Oldmixon, an erroneous ſcribler, in his Britiſh empire in America, 


printed in London 1708 (he died 1742) without any deſign ſeems to 


favour the other colonies of New-England ; he writes, the government 
of Rhode · iſland is ſtill ſeparate from that of New-England. 
No religion (I hope the above character may admit of conſiderable 
abatements) is inconſiſtent with ſociety. The form of the judicial 
oath in that colony, Upon the peril of the penalty of perjury,” ſeems 
not to anſwer the intention of an oath, which is a ſolemn invocation of 
God's judgments hereafter, over and above the penalties which may 
be inflicted in this world; thus by cunning and ſecrecy they may 
evade the one, but by no means can be ſuppoſed to eſcape the other. 
It is true, that in Great-Britain the affirmation of Quakers, and in 
Holland the declaration of the Meniſts, are equivalent to our oaths. 
Upon the other hand, the frequency of oaths upon ſmall occaſions, 
makes them too familiar, and by taking off the ſolemnity and awe of 
an oath renders them nearly upon a par with common profane 
ſwearing ; the many oaths in the ſeveral branches of the revenue, 
particularly in the cuſtoms, are of bad effect; hence the proverb, 
2 cuſtom-houſe oath, that is, an oath that may be diſpenſed with. 
Oaths give a profligate man of no religion (that is, who does not 
think himſelf bound by an oath) a vaſt advantage over an honeſt 
conſcientious religious man: the ſame may be ſaid of the ſacramental 
teſts of conformity, and occaſional conformity praRiſed by the church 
of England. ae 
G10N 


Elizabeth, anno 1 584, ſent two veſſels to North-America, 


in ſundry places, took farther poſſeſſion for the crown of 
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G10N to that of the moſt wild enthuſiaſts. Religious 
affairs, ſo far as they may in ſome manner a ain to 
the conſtitution of the colonies, make an anucle. i in this 


ſection. 


ARTICLE I. 


Concerning our firſt diſcoveries of, and trade to the Britiſh 
North America; before, it was by royal grants, pa- 
tents, and charters divided into the colonies at preſent 


fubfihing. 


N page 109, Kc. I gave ſome anticipating account 
of theſe our firſt diſcoveries. I ſhall further add : 
Sebaſtian Cabot, commiſſioned by king Henry VII of 
England, to endeavour diſcoveries of the north-welt paſ- 
ſage to China and the Eaſt-Indies, anno 1497, diſcovered 
and took poſſeſſion, according to the forms uſed in thoſe 
times, of all the eaſtern coaſt of North-America, from 
about the north polar circle to Cape Florida, (as is re- 
lated) in the name of the crown of England ; the Cabots 
had a royal Engliſh grant of the property of all lands they 
ſhould diſcover and ſettle weltward of Europe: they 
made no ſettlement, and their grant dropt. 
Sir Walter Raleigh a favourite, by order of queen 


to land people that were to remain there; they landed 
at Roanoke in North-Carolina, where they remained and 
planted for ſome ſhort time. Raleigh gave to all that 
part of America the name Viscin1a, in honour or 
memory of the virginity of queen Elizabeth ; a conti- 
nued but ſmall trade was carried on from England to 
theſe countries for ſome time, and, by landing at times 


England. 

Anno 1606, April 10, king James in one patent incor- 
porated two companies called the ſouth and north Virgi- 
nig companies; the ſouth Virginia company to _ 

om 
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from 34 D. to 41 D. N. Lat. They began a ſettlement, 
anno 1607, on Cheſepeak-Bay, and this part of the 
country retains the name Virginia in a peculiar man- 


ner to this day; here we mult drop it, and reaſſume 


in the proper ſection of Virginia; the north Virginia 
company, called alſo the weſt- country company, had li- 
berty to ſettle upon the ſame eaſtern coaſt of America 
from 38 D. to 45 D. N. Lat. They kept à conſtant ſmall 
trade on foot, and ſometimes wintered aſhore, as, for 
inſtance, at Sagadahoc anno 1608; but made no formal 
laſting * ſettlement, until that of New-Plymouth anno 
16203 here we muſt ſtop, and reaſſume in the ſections of 
New-England colonies. Theſe ſettlements were to have 
been at 100 miles diſtance from one another, that is, 
from their chief place; each territory or colony was to 
extend fifty miles both ways along ſhore, and 100 miles 
back into the country, ſo as to make a diſtrict of 100 
miles ſquare : thus from the gulph of St. Laurence to 
Eape-Fear we ſhould have had ſeven colonies of equal 
dimenſions, but not of equal quality ; at preſent in that 
ſpace we have about a dozen colonies very unequal and 
Irregular, becauſe granted at different times ; moſt of 


them run back into the wilderneſs indefinitely. This 


patent did not ſubſiſt long; the companies were managed 
by preſidents and council, but in a few years, made a 
ſurrender. The Dutch took the opportunity to fit down 
in ſome parts of the degrees of latitude, that were in 
common to both companies, and kept poſſeſſion of pro- 
perty and juriſdiction, almoſt threeſcore years. 


Capt. Henry Hudſon, anno 1608, diſcovered the mouth 
of Hudſon's river in N. L. 40 D. 30 M. upon his own 


account, as he imagined, and fold it, or rather imparted | 
the diſcovery to the Dutch. The Dutch made ſome ſet- 


tlements there, but were drove off by Sir Samuel Argol, 
governor of a ſecond Virginia-company, anno 1618, be- 
cauſe within the limits of that company's grant; but 


anno 1620, king James gave the Dutch ſome liberty of 
refreſhment for their ſhips bound to Brazils, which they | 


afterwards 
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afterwards in the times of the civil wars and confufions 
in England, improved to the ſettling of a colony there, 
which 'they called New-Netherlands, comprehending all 
the preſent provinces of New-York' and New - Jerſies, and 
ſome part of Penſylvania. Their principal ſettlements were 
New-Ariſterdam, at preſent called the city of New-York 


on Hudfon's river, and fort Caſimir, ſince called New- 
_ Caſtle upon Delaware river, weſt fide of it; Hudſon's 


river was called by the Dutch, Nord-Rivier, and Dela- 
ware river was called Zuid-Rivier. Beginning of king 
Charles the ſecond's reigh, by conqueſt 1664, and te 
ſubſequent ceſſion by the Breda treaty 1667, it reverted 
to the crown of England. The further account of this 
territory belongs to the ſections of New- Vork and News 
Jerſies. . 5 e e ee 
We may in general obſerve, that ſpices, precious 
ſtones, gold, ſilver, other metals and minerals, were the 
firſt inducements and objects of our Eaſt and Weſt- India 
diſcoveries (the trade for tobacco, rice, fiſh, furs, ſxins, 
and naval ſtores, ſeem to have been only incidental.) As 
theſe did not ſucceed, our firſt endeavours or adventures 
for ſettlements did not proceed. Fr WT 
From hiſtorical obſervations during the laſt century 
and half, we may learn many of the ſucceſsful methods to 
be uſed, and the inconveniences to be avoided, in ſettling 
of colonies. . „ eee 


r Io 


Concerning the general nature and conftitation of the Britiſh 
5 North-America colonies. = * 


A LL our American ſettlements are properly colonies, 
not provinces as they are generally called : province 
eſpects a conquered people (the Spaniards in Mexico and 
Peru may perhaps in propriety bear this appellation) un- 
der a juriſdiction impoſed upon them by the conqueror; 
colonies are formed, of national people, e. g. 1 | 


o 


the Britiſh colonies, tranſported to form a ſettlement in 


turers. 2. The mal-contents, the unfortunate, the ne- 


plantations varies much, for reaſons which ſhall be men- 


(in the ſame manner, ſubſequent colonies purge the 
-after-times (as it is at times with the lord- lieutenants 


_ Plantations. 


Great-Britain, and Ireland moſtly ; theſe are bound, or 


reimburſe the tranſporting charges, with ſome additional 
profit; the others are criminals judicially tranſported, and 
their time of exile and ſervitude ſold by certain under- 
_ takers, and their agents. ; Rs 
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a foreign or remote country. 65.1 
The firſt ſertlers of our colonies were formed from 
various ſorts of people. 1. Laudably ambitious adven- 


ceſſitous from home. 3. Tranſported criminals. The 
preſent proportion of theſe ingredients in the ſeveral 


tioned in the particular ſections of colonies, and does 
depend much upon the condition of the firſt ſettlers : 
ſome were peopled by rebel Tories; ſome by rebel 
Whigs (that principle which at one time is called loyalty, 
at another time is called rebellion) ſome by church of 
England men; ſome by Congregationaliſts or Indepen- 
dents ; ſome by. Quakers, ſome by Papiſts (Maryland and 
Monſerrat) the moſt unfit people to incorporate with our 
<onſtitution. | | : 

- Colonies have an incidental good effect, they drain 
from the mother-country the diſaffected and the vicious 


more ancient colonies ;) Rhode-ifland and Providence- | 
plantations drained from Maſſachuſetts-Bay the Antino- 
mians, Quakers, and other wild ſectaries. Perhaps in 


and other high officers in Ireland) ſome mal-contents of 
figure, capable of being troubleſome to the adminiſtra- 
tion at home, may be ſent in ſome great offices to the 

In our colonies we have four forts of people. 1. Ma- 
ſters, that is planters and merchants. 2. White ſervants. 
3. Indian ſervants. 4. Slaves for life, moſtly Negroes. 
White ſervants are of two forts, viz. poor people from 


ſold as ſome expreſs it, for a certain number of years, to 


In 
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In our American ſettlements, generally the deſignations 
are, Province, where the king appoints” a ' governor ; 
colony, where the freemen elect their own governor”: this 
cuſtomary acceptation is not univerſal ; Virginia is called 
a colony, perhaps becauſe formerly a colony, and the 
moſt ancient. Fe; tir HED) * 82 WY Oo WE} 9 $258 A 

We have ſome ſettlements with a governor only; 


others with governor and council, ſuch as Newfound- 


land, Nova Scotia, Hudſon's-Bay, and Georgia, without 
any houſe or negative deputed by the planters,” according 
to the eſſence of a Britiſh conſtitution? theſe, may be 
ſaid, not colonized. ee en 92.10 T0 eee 

There are various ſorts of royal grants of colonies. 
1. To one or more perſonal proprietors, their heirs and 


| aſſigns; ſuch are Maryland and Penſylvania; both pro- 


perty and government. 2. The property 3to'perſonal 
proprietors; the government and juriſdiction in the 
crown; this is the ſtate of the Carolinas and Jerſeys. 3. 
Property and government in the crown, v. Virginia, 
New-Vork, and New-Hampfflire, commonly called 
Piſcataqua. 4. Property in the people and their repre- 
ſentatives, the government in the crown; as is Maſſa- 
chuſetts-Bay. 5. Property and government in the gover- 
nor and company, called the freemen of the colony, ſuch 
are Connecticut and Rhode: iſlan ea. 
This laſt ſeems to be the moſt effectual method of the 


firſt ſettling and peopling of a colony. Mankind are na- 


turally deſirous of a parity and leveling, without any fixed 
ſuperiority; but when a ſociety is come to maturity, a 
more diſtinct fixed ſubordination is found to be requiſite. 
Connecticut, Rhode. iſland, and ſome of the proprietary 
governments, are of opinion, that they are not obliged to 
attend to, or follow, any inſtructions or orders from their 
mother- country, or court of Great- Britain. They do not 
{end their laws home to the plantation- offices to be pre- 
ſented to the king in council for approbation or diſal- 
lowance : they aſſume the command of the militia, which 
by the Britiſh conſtitution, is a prerogative of the 

4 FEY Crown. 
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crown. Some time ago, they refuſed not only a preven- 


tive cuſtom · houſe — but likewiſe a court of vice- 
admiralty's officers appointed from home; but theſe 


— royal charter grants them only the privilege of try- 
ing cauſes, Intra —_— comitatus, but not a-float or Super 
-Gltum mare. 


afford large numbers of, it ought not to run upon 
diſcoveries and conqueſts beyond what they can well 
improve antl protect; becaufe by over- ſtretching, they 


nnn, y diſtreſs as much. of the enemy's 
; | and, for ſome ſhort time, keep 
| A af {ome of their moſt important places, though 
at a t charge, even, by hiring of foreign troops, 
in r to obtain ſome ſuitable, profitable equiva- 
lent. — land, with the incidental countenance of 
a ſmali Briciſh ſquadron, caſily reduced the .North- 
America Dunkirk, or Louiſbourg i in Cape-Breton iſland ; 
_and;perhaps-luckily, without waiting for the direction of 
_ the'Britiſh. miniſtry. Conldaving 08 our large ſea and land- 
force, well fitted, upon the expeditions, againſt Havanab 
and its territory in the iſland of Cuba, the rendezvous 
of all the Spaniſh Plate-fleets; and againſt -Carthagena, 
the beſt ſtrong- hold the Spaniards have in America; and 
ſt Canada, called the Ne- France in N orth-Ame- 
rica, which would have given us the monopoly of the 
cod: ſiſh and fur · trade; many of our American militia 
voluntarily formed n into companies and regi- 


lapsifor reaſons beſt known. to. themſelves, ſeem to 
have balked- theſe affairs. The above apparently in- 
tended conqueſts would have been eaſy. 
Gteat-Britain does not, like-France; ſwarm with a nu- 
i merous people, therefore cannot ſettle colonies ſo faſt, 
without allowing of a general naturalization. From 
Germany we had many migrant. Palatines and Saltſ- 
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points they have given up, eſpecially conſſ that 
a ſmall country ry (though rich and. chriving, cannot 


weaken or break the ſtaple of their conſtitution: but 


ments. for that purpoſe; but the miniſtry at home, per- 


burghers, 
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en- burghers, and in time may have more: foreignets im- 
. ported, ſhould not be allowed to ſettle in large ſeparate 
— diſtricts, as is the preſent bad practice; becauſe for many 
hat generations they may continue, as it were, a ſeparate 
ry- people in language, modes of religion, cuſtoms, and man- 


A ners; they ought to be intermixed with the Britiſh ſet- 
P tlers , Engliſh ſchools only allowed for the education of 
their children; their public worſhip for the firſt genera- 


_ tion, or twenty years, may be allowed in their original 
a language in the forenoon, and in Engliſh in the after- 
0 noon, according to any tolerated religion. As our miſ- 
- ſionaries do not attend the ſervice of Indian converſions, 


. ſome of them may be employed in this ſervice. After the 
#4 firſt twenty years from their firſt arrival, their public 
= worſhip: ſhall for ever be in Engliſh ; all their convey- 
ances, bonds, and other public writings, to be in Eng- 
liſh ; thus, in two or three generations (as de Foe hu- 
morouſly expreſſes it) they will all become. true-born 
Engliſhmen. We have an inſtance of this in New-Eng- 
land, where many Iriſh, in language and religion (I mean 
Roman catholics) have been imported ſome years ſince; 
their ghildren have loſt their language and religion, and 
are good ſubjects. We have a notorious inſtance of the 
bad effects, in not obſerving this regulation in Nova 
Scotia; the French inhabitants, though in allegiance to 


Fd the crown of Great-Britain ever ſince anno 1710, by al- 
"a lowing them a ſeparate reſidence, with their language 
F the and religion continued, are at preſent, as much eſtranged 


from, and enemies to, the Britiſh intereſt, as they were 
' thirty-ſeven years ago; witneſs their behaviour in our 

preſent French war, by their favouring and concurring 

with our French Canada enemies, and the late expedi- 
tions from France. The D—ch, in a neighbouring pro- 
vince, becauſe not well daſhed or intermixed with the 
Engliſh, though in allegiance above eighty years, do 
not ſeem to conſult our intereſt ſo much as might be 
expected. F268 6-4 i | e 
Vol. I. | A Although 
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Although the colonies of various nations may learn 
the ſuvantia and the lædentia from one another; there 
may be ſeveral political regulations in colonies foreign 
to us, which may have a good effect with themſelves, 
but may not fit our conſtitution; for inſtance, 1. The 
Spaniards ſay, that their vaſt extenſive ſettlements in 
America, have continued in due ſubjection about 250 
years, by their principal officers eccleſiaſtical, civil, and 
military, being from Old-Spain; in China (a polite na- 
tion) no man can be a Mandarin in his own country or 
diſtrict, where he was born. 2. The French, Spaniſh, 
and Portugueze colonies, are not allowed to make wines, 
and diſtil ſpirits of ſugar for merchandize, becauſe it 
would hurt the vent of the wines and brandies of their 
mother -· countries: ſome ſuch regulations, with regard 
to things commonly manufactured in Great-Britain, not 
to be manufactured in the plantations, have from time to 
time been laid before the court of Great - Britain, by 
people diſaffected to the plantations, e. g. by Col. 
D——r not long ſince; but happily, have had little 
or no effece. 14 870 4 5 
The ſeveral colonies, particularly thoſe of New- Eng- 
land, the moſt ſuſpected, have it neither in their power 
nor inclination to withdraw from their dependence upon 
Great- Britain: of themſelves, they are comparatively 
nothing, without the aſſiſtance and protection of ſome 
European maritime power; amongſt thoſe, the French, 
Spanyh, and Portugueze differ ſo much from them in re- 
ligion, the moſt popular affair, and in an abſolute mon- 
archical government, inconſiſtent with our plantation le- 
velling ſpirit, that we have nothing to fear from them: 
the Dutch being nearly the ſame with us in religion, 
and apparently (though not really) the ſame as to a po- 
pular government, they bid the faireſt for carrying off 
our plantations from their allegiance, and ought, in 3 
particular manner, to be guarded againſt; if in time of 
ſome general diſcontent, a war ſhould happen with the 
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As in natural parentage, ſo infant ' colonies ought 
to be tenderly and filially uſed, without any ſuſpicion or 
ſurmiſe of a future obſtinate diſobedience, deſertion, or 
revolt, Some of the American colony-legiſlatures, have 
at times been drawn into errors and- inadvertencies, by 


ſome popular, wicked, leading men, which has obliged 


the court of Great-Britain to make ſome alterations in 
their peculiar conſtitutions : we ſhall enumerate them 
in the reſpeRive colony- ſections; at preſent we ſhall only 


_ inſtance a few relating to this province of Maſſachuſetts- 


Bay. 1. Upon a quo warranto from the court of King's- 
bench, iſſued in trinity-term anno 1635, againſt the go- 
vernor and company of the colony of Maſſachuſetts- 
Bay; and in trinity-term, anno 1637, judgment was 
given for the king to ſeize the ſaid colony, and to take 
governor Cradock's body into cuſtody ; but, by reaſon af 
the enſuing troubles, this judgment was never put in 
execution. 2. The heirs of Maſon and George, pro- 
prietors of the provinces of New-Hampſhire and Main, 
complained to the king of the uſurpations of the go- 
vernment of Maſſachuſetts-Bay; the king, by a manda- 
tory letter, anno 1676, to Maſſachuſetts-Bay colony, re- 
quired an anſwer to thoſe complaints: the agents for 
Maſſachuſetts-Bay, before the court of King's- bench, diſ- 
claimed theſe lands, and, by an act of aſſembly of the 
colony 1679, all their encroaching grants were vacated. 
3. Upon ſeveral pretended complaints their charter was 
vacated in chancery 1684, but they obtained a new and 
more perfect charter anno 1691. 4. Governor Shute, 
anno 1722, carried home ſeven articles of complaints 
concerning their houſe of repreſentatives encroachi 
upon the prerogative; by their agent in England, they 
ſubmiſſively gave up five of theſe articles, and the ge- 
neral aſſembly accepted of an explanatory charter, where- 
by the other two articles were explained away: all theſe 
ſhall be related more at large in their proper place. 5. 
Several bubbling banks and ſchemes deſigned to defraud 


creditors and others, by depreciating the currency in New- 


2 England, 
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England, being on foot, and not ſuppreſſed by the pro- 


act of parliament againſt unwarrantable ſchemes in 


ments is not the ultimate chaſtiſement that may be uſed 
with delinquent colonies; the parliament of Great-Bri- 
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per legiſlature (perhaps becauſe many of their leading 
members were concerned) ſeveral worthy gentlemen 
applied home for redreſs, and obtained, anno 1741, an 


America. . ef "Pj 1 
Upwards of thirty years ſince, upon ſome complaints 
concerning the colonies, particularly of South-Carolina ; 
the court of Great-Britain judged, that it might be for 
the general Britiſh intereſt, to have all charter and pro- 
prietary governments vacated by act of parliament, and 
accordingly a bill was, brought into the houſe of com- 
mons; but the New-England t Dummer, by an in- 
genious piece which he publiſhed at that time, giving the 
true ſtate of the colonies, by his vigilancy, aſſiduity, 
ſolicitations and perſonal addreſs, 'and intereſt 
with ſome of the leading men, occaſioned the bill to be 


dropped. Y | BOT | 
The vacating of all charter and proprietary govern- 


tain may abridge them of many valuable privileges which 
they enjoy at preſent; as happened in an affair relating 
to Ireland: the parliament of Great-Britain, anno 1720, 
paſſed an act for the better ſecuring the dependence of 


the kingdom of Ireland upon the crown of Great-Bri- | . 
tain : therefore the colonies ought to be circumſpect, and 
not offend their mother-country ; as for inſtance, 1. In n 
abuſing that privilege which our colonies have of raiſing F 
taxes and aſſeſſing of themſelves : South-Carolina had | : 


not ſupplied the neceſſary charges of government, for 
four years preceding anno 1731; New-Hampſhire for 
five years procering anno 1736. 2. In time of peace 
emitting of depreciating public bills of credit for a me- 
dium of trade and commerce, and making them legal 
tenders ; this is equivalent to coinage (and of a baſe 
ſtandard) a prerogative of the crown. 


Our 


oo wow wo WF 


of their not being repugnant to the laws of Great-Britain, 


ſuppoſed that Mr. Maſon had neglected or relinqui 


one houſe of [q] legiſlature ; the governor or preſident, 


. thus, by the governor, repreſenting the king, the colo- 
_ nies are monarchical; by a council they are ariſtocra- 


Viz, the peers, the commiſſioners or repreſentatives of ſhires or coun- 
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Our Britiſn American colonies have many valuable 
privileges: 1. Enacting their own laws, with condition 


but may be otherways various from them. 2. Raiſing 
their own taxes. 3. No act of the Britiſh parliament 
made ſince the firſt ſettling of our colonies, extends to 
the colonies, unleſs expreſly extended in the Britiſh act 
of parliament. 4. No private purchaſe from the Indians 
ſhall be valid (formerly much deceit and cheat has been 
diſcovered in theſe purchaſes, tending to alienate the In- 
dians from the Britiſh intereſt) without the confirmation 
of the governor and council in ſome colonies, and with- 
out the approbation of the legiſlature in the other colo- 
nies. There are lands in ſome of our plantations, where 
it is not poſſible to ſhew any Indian conveyance, becauſe 
they were derelicts; ſuch are all our Weſt-India ifland 
ſettlements, no Indians being there at our firſt landing : 
the poſſeſſors, who were prior to patent or king's com- 
miſſioned governors, have no other title to their lands 
but long poſſeſſion, a ſort of preſcription. Thus the 
old ſettlers of New-Hampſhire hold their lands, it Dave 


his grant. | 
In the beginning of our colony grants, there was only 


the council or aſſiſtants, and the repreſentatives, voted 
together. At preſent, in conformity to our legiſlature 
in Great-Britain, they conſiſt of three ſeparate negatives; 


[7] In the Saxon times, the parliament did not conſiſt of two diſtinct 
houſes ; the peers, being freeholders of great territories, were deemed 
the hereditary repreſentatives of their vaſſals and tenants. In the Scots 
parliament there ever was only one houſe, conſiſting of three ſtates, 


ties. and the commiſſioners for boroughs ; they all voted together in- 


differently, but in committees, and the like, the proportion of com- 
mittee-men ftom each, was limited. | | | 


3 tical ; 
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tical; by a houſe of repreſentatives, or delegates from 


A they are democratical: theſe three are di- 


int and independent of one another, and the colonies 
enjoy the conveniencies of each of theſe forms fk. rad 
ment, without their inconveniencies, the ſeveral nega- 


tives e e upon one another. The concurrence 
of theſe three forms of governments, ſeems to be the 


higheſt perfection that human civil government can at- 


tain to in times of [7] peace with the neighbouring ſtates.: 
if it did not ſound too profane, by making too free with 


the myſtical expreſſions of our religion, I ſhould call it 
_ trinity in unity. e | | 
The ſecond negative in our legiſlatures, differs from 

that of Great-Bricain. In Great-Britain it is an [s] he- 


reditary houſe of Lords; in our American ſettlements, 
the members of their councils fo called are only tem- 
porary, appointed by the court of Great-Britain durante 


beneplacito, or by annual elections in ſome of our colonies. 


In Carolina, at firſt, there was deſigned an hereditary ſe- 


lei In the times of war, perhaps a dictatorial power in one "75 al | 
ut 


perſon would be requiſite, upon account of diſpatch and ſecrecy, 
accountable to the three negatives. This was the practice amongſt 
many of the ancient polite nations, particularly amongſt the Romans; 
the only inconveniency ſeems to be, leſt this dictator, in the height of 


his power and glory, ſhould render himſelf a perpetual dictator, as 


Julius Cæſar did, and introduce a monarchical tyranny. 


Both in the times of peace and war, if a continued ſucceſſion of 


ing and virtuous princes were poſſible in nature, abſolute monarchy 
would be the perfection of civil government, becauſe of the wiſdom, 
ſecrecy, and diſpatch that would attend it : but as no ſuch race of men 
are to be found vpon earth, a limited monarchy is eligible. The po- 
litical conſtitution, like the human, is tickliſn; and in the hands of a 
ſolo fool, would ſuffer much; there are but few who underſtand politic 
eee, 1 en flee . nat #30 in; 
[]. Hereditary nobility, and other great officers, where any conſi- 


| derable truſt attends, are great incitements to good actions in proge- 


nitors, who are ambitious of entailing honours upon their own. me- 


mory or poſterity, but in nature ſeem. abſurd, as if - wiſdom were he- 


reditary. This does not hold good as to hereditary monarchs, becauſe 
all elections of a monarch would put the nation in moſt dangerous 
JJ ß 9 
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ral and various municipal laws, the governors diſſolve 


council. 


but all of the ſame nature with the courts in England 
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1. In Connefticut 
and Rhode-ifland their Wee governor has no nega- 
tive. 2. In Penſylvania the council has no negative. 
3. In Maſſachuſetts- Bay the council is not independent; 
it is obnoxious to the caprice of a governor's negative, 
and to the humour of the houſe of repreſentatives wha 
elect them. In ——— ů ů¶7*—²Lð—“ÜÄi! 
tatives vote together.. : 

Notwithſtanding a colony aſſembly”: 's being upon the 
point of diſſolving in courſe, according to their ſeve- 


them in form, as in Great · Britain, to mn up the pou 
rogative of the crown. 

In proprietary colonies, where the proprietors have 
retained the juriſdiction, the proprietors: nominate the 
governor, with the approbation of the king in council. 
Excepting in proprietary and charter-colonies, all parents 
for lands are 1 in the king's name, tele his excellency 1 in 


The mmi laws, or laws peculiar to the ſeveral 
colonies, are too various and variable, as well as bulky, 
to be inſerted in a ſummary ; they are remitted home 
from time to time, and are to be found in the planta- 
tion-offices in London, excepting thoſe of the proprie- 
tary and charter-governments ; by their patents they are 
not obliged (this was an original defect in in fuch patents, 
and may be rectified by act of parliament) to tranſmit 
them to the crown for approbation or diſallowance. 
The laws of a colony may be various from, but not re- 
pugnant to, the laws of Great-Britain. | 

In our colonies the courts of judicature are various, 


cz, chancery (in the charter-governments jus & æquum 
a 6 P 3 are 
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and iſſued by the king in council. 


immediately under the direction of the S men of 
the cuſtoms in Great-Britain. 


priſals. The French and Dutch governors have this power. 
All our plantation- governors are liable to be called to 


vances. In France theſe ſeveral departments are called diſtinct councils. 
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are in the ſame court) common law, probate of e 


and appurtenances; a court of vice-admiralty by | 

Anne's commiſſion fertio regni, purſuant to an act oY 

liament It and 12 Gul. III. called, An a for the more 
eftual ſuppreſſion of piracy, conſiſting at leaſt of ſeven of 
ie nominated from their offices; and for want of that 


number complete, any three wet the ne may ap- 


pane a complement. 
Cafes in chancery and common law may be carried 


home by appeal or petition to the king in council; 
from thence it is referred to the lords of the committee [4] 


of council for plantation- affairs: from this committee of 


council it is referred or ſent down to the lords commiſ- 


ſioners for trade and plantations. This laſt board frequent- 


ly take the advice of the attorney and ſolicitor- general, 
and reports are returned back from one board to _— 


The officers of the cuſtoms received or preventive, are 


The commiſſion of vice-admiral to our lantation- 
governors gives no command a- float; their juriſdiction 
is only relating to wrecks, c. caſt on ſhore, to low- 
water mark, being of the ſame nature with the ſeveral 
vice-admirals along'the coaſt in Great-Britain. 

Every king's commiſſion, with inſtructions to a go- 
vernor in the plantations, is a ſort of charter to that co- 
lony or province durante beneplacito. 

Our plantation-governors have no power, without or- 
ders from the court of Great · Britain, to grant letters of re- 


lh. 8 ad. 13 


account (on complaints) at the King's- bench bar in Welt- 
miniſter; for am, Douglaſs of the Leeward - iſlands, 
anno 17165 and Lowther — Barbadoes, 1720. 


e] There are four ſtanding committees of council. 1. For foreign 
affairs. 2. Admiralty and navy. 3. Trade and plantations. 4. Grie- 


For mer ly, | 
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Formerly, governors, if court favourites, had at times 
plurality of governments (as ſome clergymen, favourites 


of leading men, have plurality of benefices;) lord Wil- 


loughby was governor of Barbadoes and the Leeward- 
iſlands; Sir Edmond Andros, in the reign of James II, 
was governor of all New-England, New-York, and the 
erſies; lord Bellamont was governor of New-York, 
aſſachuſetts-Bay, and New-Hampſhire it is not ſo at 


preſent, except in the two diſtin& governments of Pen- 


ſylvania, therefore under one governor. 1 661 
In the colonies their revenue- acts are generally annual; 
in they are temporary, but of a long period; in 
a few of the colonies there are ſome perpetual taxes; 
thus in Barbadoes and Leeward-iſlands the four and a 
half per cent. upon produce exported ; and in Virginia 
25, per hogſhead tobacco. All their provincial trea- 
ſurers are appointed by their own aſſemblies ; excepting 
the four and a half per cent. in Barbadoes and the Lee- 
ward-iflands, the king's collectors are the receivers; and 
alſo receive the plantation duties laid on by act of par- 
liament 1673, as not appropriated for the uſe of the trea- 
ſuries of the ſeveral plantations, but at the king's diſ- 
poſal : the 1d. per cent. upon tobacco of Virginia and 
Maryland, is appropriated for the benefit of the college 
or ſeminary at Williamſburg. | 


In the ſeveral colonies their general revenue is by a tax 


of ſome pence in the pound, upon the principal of real 
eſtate, perſonal eſtate, and faculty; and a poll-tax, im- 
_ Poſts, and exciſes. 5 : 5 

The produce for export in the ſeveral colonies ſhall 
be enumerated in the proper ſections. Upon our firſt 


diſcoveries of America, we found no horſes, aſſes, cows, 
ſheep, and ſwine. In the inland parts of the continent, 


eſpecially upon the Miſſiſſippi, there was plenty of buf- 


faloes; and in the Weſt-India iſlands, ſeveral forts of - 


wild hogs, native; every where much deer, and the 
American ſtag or buck-mooſe, which differs from the 
German elke, by its branched brow antlers: variety of 
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enumerated commodity: 
growth of our plantations) being imported from the 
Spaniſſi Weſt-Indies'to our * and re- exported = | 
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145 the 2 of the 1 — nations, thiy 


have a national exchafive commerce themſelves, 
and-with their mother- countries. St. Thomas, a Daniſn 
ſettlement, only admits: of a free general trade. The 
French and Dutch governors (perhaps by a private in- 
ſtruction from their courts at home, and as a conſidera- 
ble perquiſite) do at times allow or connive at a foreign 
importation of neceſſaries { s, lumber, horſes, 
black cattle; Sc.) with which they cannot otherways be 
accommodated, and are much in want of. 

By act. of parliament, anno 1698, no 0 kak PA 
regittred i in England, Ireland, or the plantation (by the 
union, Scotland is included) upon oath that they were 
built there (foreign prizes are alſo qualified) and that no 
foreigner is directly or indirectly concerned. 

Plantation produce or goods as enumerated (common- 
ly called enumerated goods) by ſeveral acts of parlia- 
ment, are not to be carried, but to Great- Britain; and 
plantation- bonds are and a certificate to be re- 
turned to the officers of the ſhipping ports, of their be- 
ing loaded accordingly. The enumerated are 
naval ſtores, viz. pitch, tar, turpentine, maſts, yards, 

and bowſprits ; ſugars, molaſſes, cotton-wool, indigo, 
ginger, dying-woods, Tice, beaver, and other furs, cop- 
per- ore. Rice and ſugars, by late acts of parliament, 
are indulged under certain conditions (too long to be 
enumerated in a many) to be carried to certain fo- 
reign parts: nod is not the growth or roduce of 
our K "and, by the conſtruction of the com- 
miſſioners of the cuſtoms, i is exempted from being an 
(as we have no logwood the 


Europe. | 
By an act of the lies] Bi England, anno 1673, 


w_ are impoſed POO dunes (produce * 
om 
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e from one colony to another) upon certain enumerated 
good«s for a general national uſe, not for the particular 
colony, vis. mie 1 87950 lr ier ee 
355 TREE” YT Orb ee 4 
Muſcavado ſugars 1 6 pr ct. w. Tobacco 1 pr I. 
White dea 5; 1; Common half: 
Ginger | 1 Indigo 2 
Dying woods 6 (Coca nuts 1 


in Virginia at Williamſburg. 


o 


Our North-America trade to Great-Britain, is, the. 
enumerated commodities abovementioned, pig-iron, and 
fiſh-oil; ſometimes wheat and ſtaves to Ireland: to 
Spain, Portugal, and Italy, dryed cod-fiſh : to the 
Weſt- India iflands, lumber, refuſe dryed fiſh, falt beef 
and pork, butter and cheeſe, flour, horſes, and live 
ſtock : the returns from the Weſt-India iflands, are, ſu- 
gar, molaſſes, rum, cotton, indigo, die-woods, Spaniſh 
money, and cocoa. Sugar, rum, tobacco, and chocolate, 
are much uſed in our colonies. 888 

Anno 1729, the attorney and ſolicitor-general gave 
it as their public opinion, that a negro ſlave coming 
Europe, or baptized any where, does not make him 
ree. VE f 

In our colonies [4] computations of all kinds, weights, 


and meaſures, are the ſame as in England. 


u] It is not adviſeable in any caſe religious or civil, though for the 
better, to make alterations in any affair where the populace have ac- 
quired a general ſtanding prejudice (the reformation from the church: 
of Rome about two centuries ſince, is an exception) imbibed from 
their infancy, or firſt habitual way of thinking. The ſolar years and 
lanar months, according to the old ſtyle, are not within a popular ken, 
and being very erroneous, are perbaps at preſent, under the confidera- 
tion of the Britiſh legiſlature, to be rectified. Meaſures and weights, 
muſt be aſcertained for all nations upon our earth, and prevent much 
puzzling by reduRions : by taking the fixed length of a pendulum, that 
vibrates ſeconds in any noted place, e. g. in London or Paris, and al- 
lowing for the ſmall variations, eaſily inveſtigated for ſome very diſtant 
aitudes, g. a pendulum; vibrating ſeconds at Porto- Bello * 

| | | r 


That upon tobacco has been appropriated to the college 
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the new continent called America. Every man, who 


tend no farther than 41 D. N. lat. 


sun, and this divided into 


pounds, ſhillings, and pence; contentive meaſures are eaſily reduced, 


of the equator (being farther than the common formal technical way 


- quently the elaſtic air naturally expanding itſelf towards thoſe weſt- 


_ A complication of this current of air, from the northern polar re- 
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Our ſettlements upon the eaſterly fide of North-Ame- 
rica, are much colder in winter, and much hotter in 
ſummer, than the ſame latitudes in the weſterly or Eu- 
ropean ſide of the other vaſt continent ; the globe of our 
earth may be ſaid to conſiſt of two large continents, viz. 
the ancient continent of Europe, Aſia, and Africa, and 


has reſided ſome time in Europe and ſome time in 
North-America, is perſonally ſenſible of this: in Europe 
northern fiſheries, Br inſtance, cod and ſalmon extend 

ſouthward to 51 D. N. lat. in North America they ex- 


Mariners obſerve, that in their paſſages between Eu- 
rope and America, winds are [w] almoſt three quarters 


Equator, is found to differ one line, or the 12th part of an inch, 
from that at Paris: let this pendulum's length be called a MA 

—— (being the moſt eaſy and ge- 
neral way of expreſſing fractions) be called TERNTHAS, and this ſub- 
divided into Tenchs, called Hunbazps: thus all meaſures might be 
reduced to three denominations ; as in England money is reduced to 


upon this foundation, to a like certainty: ſuch a veſſel of ſach certain 
dimenſions, _— a certain quantity of fincere rain water (which 
is nearly the ſame all over the earth) may be called a Poux p, and 
_ muldplied or divided may be called by ſome fixed denominations 
of weights. | | | 
[xv] The trade-winds may be reckoned to extend 30 D. each fide 


of reckoning, to the tropics) which proceeds not only from the ſun's, 
in his repeated courſe, rarification of the air weſtward, and conſe- 


ward rarified ſpaces by an eaſterly current; but is complicated with 
another cauſe not much attended to, viz. the circumambient air near 
the equator, being a leſs conſiderable ſpecific gravity, than its cor- 
reſponding part of the earth ; it is leſs 3 e of the earth's daily 
rotatory motion, and, with reſpect to the ſolid earth, has an effeQual 
motion weſtward, that is, in the appearance of an eaſterly current 
of wind. The weſterly winds, in rg higher than 30 D. N. 
latitude, are natural eddies of the eaſterly trade winds. A northerly 
wind, is the natural tendency of a condenſed very elaſtic air, from 
the polar cold regions, towards the rarified air near the equator. 


ions to the ſouth, and of the eddy of the trade-winds from = 
| | _ 
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of the year weſterly; baron Lahontan, a Canada officer, 


writes, That the winds from Canada to Europe are 


« eaſterly for about 100 days in the year, and weſterly 
« about 260 days:” this, with an attending weſterly 


ſwell 'or heaving of the ſea, is the reaſon, that the paſſages 


from North-America to Europe are much ſhorter than 
from Europe to North-America. 85 | 

In North-America the dry freezing winds are from 
north to weſt ; in Europe the dry freezing winds. are 
from north to eaſt, proceeding from that great; conti- 
nent which receives and retains the northern effects of 
cold, viz, ſnow and ice, lying to the weſtward of Ame- 
rica, and to the eaſtward of Europe ; the current -of air 


gliding along, becomes more and more impregnated with 
the cold: the terms of frigorific particles, or of a pe- 


culiar ſalt of nitre, I leave with the virtuoſo idle notional 
philoſophers. The ſituation of lands occaſions conſi- 
derable differences in the temper of the air; the weather 
in Canada 1s generally in winter colder (in proportion to 
its latitude) than in New-England, and more ſettled, 
as being ſurrounded with land of ſome extent, and there- 


fore the land influence from all corners of the winds, 


of the ſame nature; whereas in New-England to the 
eaſtward is water or ſea of a very different influence 
from the land or earth's ſpecific gravity or ſolidity in re- 
ceiving or retaining cold or heat. By the ſoftneſs of the 
vapour from the water, the ſea-ſhore is warmer than the 


weſtward, makes the frequent North-America winds from north to 


welt ; and the north-weſt is the moſt frequent, eſpecially in the win- 


ter months. | | 

In the ſummer time, when the ſun is much to the northward of 
the equator, our northern continent is much warmed, and theſe north 
to weſt winds gliding along a vaſt warmed continent, acquire more 
and more degrees of heat. Therefore conſidering the general cur- 
rent of the extratropical (retaining the claſſical terms) winds : the 
vaſt continent of North-America being weſtward of our ſettlements ; 
our leeward North-America ſettlements muſt be in ſummer much 
2 than the European windward ſettlements in the ſame lati- 
tudes. | ' 1 
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inland, the ſea warmer than the ſhore, and the ocean or 
deep water warmer than the ſea. Thus the iſland of 


Great-Britain and its appertaining iſlands are much 


warmer in winters than the adjacent continent, but with 


this inconveniency (a digreſſion) that this ſoft vapour or 


damp, difpoſes the inhabitants to a catarrhous or colli- 
quative conſumption ;' this diſtemper, time out of mind, 
is recorded as an Engliſh endemial diſtemper. The 
ſituation of the various countries as to ilands and 
head- lands, as to variety of foil, ſandy lands which re- 
tain the heat, moraſs, ſwamps, and wood-lands which 
retain damps; theſe a ſummary cannot enumerate, with 
regard to the winds or current of the air and as to temper 
of the air in our various colonies. 1 5 

Georgia excepted (Nova Scotia and Cape-Breton I do 
not call colonies) our American colonies have been no 
charge to Creat-Britain ; a ſmall matter of artillery to 


ſome of them muſt be acknowledged, but without am- 
munition. The Britiſh men of war or king's ſtation- 


ſhips, of late, have been of no uſe only by their coun- 


tenance: the commanders are either indolent, or in col- 


luſion with the purſers (not long ſince they had the per- 
quiſite of purſers) take advantage of the proviſions of 
the non-effeftives, connive at their ſhips being ill man- 
ned, and upon an exigency or when called home, diſtreſs 
the trade by preſſing ſailors: there are exceptions; | 
ſhall only inſtance Sir Peter Warren, an aſſiduous, faith- 
ful, good, and therefore fortunate man. Our provinces 
have frequently grumbled upon this account, and have 


tf lately made an experiment by fitting out a province- 


frigate at a great charge in Maſſachuſetts-Bay; but fer 
theſe laſt two years ſeem to be under the ſame cenſure; 
where the fault lies, I ſhall not at preſent relate. 

In all our colonies are many good, induſtrious, frugal, 
pious, and moral gentlemen; I hope the following, ge- 
neral character 27 many of the populace will give no 
offence. 1. Idleneſs, intemperance, luxury in diet, ex- 
travagancies in apparel, and an abandoned way of 8 8 
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home to Great-Britain, diſtinguiſh themſelves too much 
by their dreſs, and expenſive way of living for a ſhort 


Sc.) do not ſeem to have ſo much ſolidity in thinking 
as in Europe; but exceed the European menu peuple, as 
to ſome little tricks and arts in buſineſs acquired by edu- 


expending too much of ſuperfluities| from Europe, an 
impoveriſh themſelves, and are under a neceſſity of ſend- 


preſent profit prevails over a diſtant intereſt. 


the iniquity of a multiplied plantation paper-currency to 
the appendix ; it is of no benefit only to the fraudulent 
debtor ; they are not aſhamed to acknowledge that in 
equity and natural juſtice, they ought to repay the ſame 
in real value which they — ; but they ſay, their 
province laws excuſe and indemnify them, by paying any 
nominal value; and that the compaſſionate good credi- 
tor muſt blame himſelf for his . and long 
credit, while money is depreciating: that a multiplied 


ſent only evince by the inſtance of the province of Maſ- 


millions, one hundred thouſand pounds current public 
bills of credit not cancelled or burnt, whereof a ſmall 
matter is in the hands of the receivers of the taxes; the 
operation is, bills of exchange with Great-Britain are 
riſen to the extravagant incredible height of one thou- 
. pound New-England, for one hundred pound 
Of . rees, eſpecially white oaks for ſhip-build- 
ing, the beſt grow in New- England; fartaer north they 
are dwarfiſh, and of an untoward grain; farther fout! 
they are ſpungy and ſoft, and do not afford compaſs 


timber. 
In 


Our planters, eſpecially their children, when they go 


time. 2. The people of all colonies (Britiſh, French, 


cation, and a continued practice. 3. By importing and 

in ſome colonies, by ſubſtituting a paper- currency, they | 
ing their gold and ſilver, as returns, to Europe. 4. K 
To avoid prolixity, but with impatience, I muſt defer | 


paper-currency naturally depreciates itſelf, I ſhall at pre- 


ſachuſetts-Bay, November 1747, where are about two 
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In countries far north the mould is light and ſpungy, 
being much diſtended by the hard long froſts. bs ho 


ART ILE III. 


The eccigſaſtical or religious conſtitution of the Britiſh colonies 


in North-America. 


IN all che royal patents and charters of our colonies, 
the principal condition required of the patentees, 


ms to be the converſion of the Indians; and the 


crown on the other part conditions for the encourage- 
ment of ſettlers, a free profeſſion or liberty of con- 
ſcience: therefore a [x] ToLzraTION for all Chriſtian 


4:4 [#] Religion and civil government in a general ſenſe are, jure #- 


vino, but the various particular churches and ſtates, ſeem to be only 
de e becauſe none of them have eſcaped revolutions: an in- 
dulgence, or rather a legal explicit toleration for all (communions 

they are called) communities of religion, which are not inconſiſtent 
with a virtuous life, and the good of ſociety, in good policy ought 
to be allowed; the Romans, a very polite people (their jus civile is 


practiſed every where in Europe to this day) made the Z s (religions) 
y - 


of all nations free of their city or empire ; the Dutch, by an univerſal 
toleration (but their public places of worſhip muſt be licenced) have 
become rich; the Diſſenters in England, by their riches, are a great 
prop to the Proteſtant eſtabliſhment ;- being excluded by law from 

everal vain, idle, ambitious offices and poſts, they apply themſelves the 
more to trade and manufactures, and become generally richer than the 
churchmen. The various decent modes, conſiſtent with ſociety or 
humanity, of worſhiping a ſupreme Being, may be tolerated ; as pro- 
ceeding innocently from the bias of education, from the various conſti- 
tutions and tempers of mankind, and faſhions of the age ; but all with 
à good intention or conſcience. 


he differences in religion generally amount only to this, viz. dif- | 


ferent people worſhiping the ſame GOD in different modes and 


factions: eee (I do not mean the pious, meek, charitable clergy) | 


| ſets them by the ears to the diſcredit of all religion, and they make 
-mountains of mole-hill differences. | . . 
Among all {,faries, there is a canker-worm called 2 which 


put their ſect in a ridiculous light; they are in a tacit ſullen enmity | 


with all mankind who are not of their frantic or fanatical perſuaſion; 
they believe implicitly in ſome parſon, an idal of their own making, 
but not properly in Gop Almighty. 5 | 

| profeſſions 
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profeſſions of religion, is the true ecclefiaſtical coniſtitu- 
tion of our American colonies; the [(y] Roman catho- 
lic only is excepted; the nature of oùr eonſtitution, the 
horrid principles of that religion, and at preſent the po- 
piſh claims to our royal ſucceſſion, can by no means ad- 
mit of it; the papiſts of Maryland, Penſylvania, and 
Montſerrat, ſeem to be too much indulged. By an act 


+ 34 
& © 5 


[3] The Roman catholics, commonly called papiſta, in all well- 
regulated governments, from moſt evident civil political reaſons; ought 
wy »xclt _ the IO of their rel = i 16S them 2 
nuſance in ſociety; they have an indulgence for lying, Now 5 
robbing, murdering ; and not only may, but are, in Chriſtian 4 

bound to extirpate all mankind who are not of their way of think- 
ing; they call them heretics: unleſs the Pope (the head and oracle of 
their religion) by ſome public accepted ball explain this article of 
their religion ; by the laws of nature, and jus gentium, ought 

to be deemed, inconſiſtent with human ſociety; :.-/- W 1 % 
A doctrine or law, though iniquitous, if not put in execution, 
becomes obſolete a"d of no effect, and its evil tendency ceaſes ; but 
this moſt execrable doctrine has, in a moſt diſmal horrid manner, fre- 
quently been put in execution; I ſhall give a few inſtances. 1. The 
popiſh perſecution of proteſtants by the papiſts in En in the reign 
of queen Mary, from anno 1553 to 1557; biſho net ſays, that 
ſhe was a good-natured woman, but of a very ill.natured gion. 
jw ts 


2. The bloody maſſacre of the Hug by the papiſts 
of France, - De Serres, one of the beſt French hiſtorians, begins 

account of this maſſacre 2 O ma France ! tes chevenx me: b 
Joment, Fay horreur de voir ſur le theatre de ton hifloire jouer nn tres ir- 
bumaine tragedie, Upon a Sunday, 1 Bartholomew's day, a 


proteſtant, to Marguerite de Valois, ſiſter to the king of France, was 
to be celebrated; moſt of the princes of the and grandees of 


3 beginnin to 


chat it was by the inſligation and direction of che court of England, | 
Precipitate great advances towards the Roman 


" of 
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of the Engliſh parliament,” incorporated with the act of 
union of Scotland and England, anno 170), the church 
of England is, and for ever hereafter ſhall be, the eſta- 
bliſhed religion in the territories belonging to England, 

272., in the plantations: therefore, the church of Eng- 

land is at preſent, and muſt continue in perpetuity the 

eſtabliſhed national religion of the plantations, being one 
of the 1 articles of the * ; carter I lay, 

à great lawyer, upon a certain oecaſion, in a fpeech in 

the houſe of 8 well obſerved, That r 

„only two articles of union unalterable, viz. thoſe re- 

lating to religion, and the proportion of taxes.“ An- 

tecedent to anno 1707, it ſeems that a general toleration 
limited as above was the religious eſtabliſhment. of our 
colonies; 1. In their charters and grants, there is no 
preference given to the church of England. 2. The 
act of uniformity, in the beginning of queen Elizabeth's 
| | Teign, was prior to the colonies in America. 3. In the 
act of uniformity, beginning of king Charles the ſecond's 
| reign, are mentioned only the realm of England, do- 
t minion of Wales, and town of Berwick upon Tweed.“ 
4. By a late act of the Britiſh parliament for the natura - 
liaing foreigners in the plantations; receiving the ſacra- 
ment in any proteſtant congregation is a qualification; 

"therefore it did not extend to the plantations. 

I know of no doctrinal [z] difference between the lait) 
of the church of England, and the laity of the three 
] Predeſtination and free. will ſeem to be only r 2 
but not a national church doctrine with us; they ſeem to be 

- orthodox, the firſt from the omniſcience and preſcience of à ſupreme 
\ being, the other from the conſtitution and inward feelings of mankind: 
- how'to reconcile them is a myſtery, and not to be canvaſſed ; here we 
niuſt ſay with the fimply good Laplander (when queſtioned concerning 
dome of our Chriſtian myſteries, by à Swediſh miſſionary) Go» 
_ 2 e + 


” 4 * 15 


* 


— Thar all the þ and moral evils wobich\ aug peter 
_ amongl mankind, proceed from the abuſe wwe make of this liberty: chis opinion 


% 


_ ſeems the moſt conſiſtent with the good of ſociety. | 5 5 
Fredeſtination, That every thing comes to fr by a fatal neceſſity, in's 

ſtrict abſolate ſenſe, is pernicious to a life and to * and - 
5 5 denomina- 


PR, 
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denominations of proteſtant diſſenters ;: who are thus 
diſtinguiſhed from other diſſenters, becauſe they take out 
licences for their meetings or religious aſſemblies in Eng- 
land, I mean the Preſbyterians, Independents, and Ana- 
baptiſts; theſe laſt at preſent ſeem to differ from the 
courages an abandoned wicked life: it annihilates all religion 1 good 
works do not forward, nor bad works hinder, ſalvation; the fear of 
GOD, and the keeping of his commandments, are of no effect. We 
muſt acknowledge that predeſtination in ſome political views has a 
good effect 3: this turns me into an annotational digreſſioůn. 
There are many things, which in a curſory, not well pointed view 
(as painters expreſs it) ſeem ſhocking, but in a proper political view are 
beautiful and unavoidably conſiſtent with ſociety ; I ſhall mention a 
few inſtances. 1. Predeſtination for military men; Mahomet, and 
Cromwell, found a vaſt advantage by this doctrine; the Mahometans 
have improved this doQrine very much amongſt their militia, wiz. 
If they conquer, they have profit and glory in this world; if killed in 


battle, they have paradiſe in the next. 2. A diſſolute thonghtleſs 
way of life, bat ſo regulated, as not to be enormous and prejudicial 


to peace and good neighbourbood ; without this tacit allowance, we 
ſhould be at a loſs for a ſufficient number. of ſoldiers and failors 
upon occaſion. © 3. Pinching of the very mean labourers or working 
people, by-lowering or keeping their wages much under; hereby our 
merchants can afford in foreign markets to under-ſell the merchants 
of other countries, and conſequently vent more of their produce or 
manufacture: beſides, let us ſuppoſe, their employers in 
and beneficence to allow more wages than are merely ſufficient to pro- 
vide them the neceſſaries of life, perhaps, ſome few of them, may lay 
up this ſurplus, and, in à ſhort time, aſpire higher than this their 
mean labour, thus their labour is loſt ; but the greateſt part would 
idle away ſo much time (a day or two in the week loſt to the pub- 
lic good) as this ſurplus could ſupply with neceſſaries, to the leſſen- 
ing of our manufactures, c. 4. Encouraging of a great confump- 
tion of Britiſh goods by luxury and extravagant equipage in our co- 
lonies, is thought by ſome wrong-headed men to be a to the 
mother-country © this is a grand miſtake, becauſe induſtry and fruga- 
lity in all ſubſervients, is-requiſite, otherways they cannot long. af- 
ns to continue this wore ron reckoned a benefit io Gear ſogin. 
5. Running in, debt uces depreciating money maki emblie 
avi . the 12 ee age n alan faturies and —— 
towards romantic, Qc. expeditions or any money requiring 
affair; and procures voluntiers for ſuch/ expeditions by ſcreening 
debtors; from their creditors, thus, and by other ([ mult not ſay iniquit- 
ous) acts for the relief of debtors, hurting creditors and the credit of 
the country very much. ; i ; Soi # 4 4% 44 44 tos 4 
1 Q.2 others 


|< with him.accordingly.”  Dodwel carried * 
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6thers only in the manner and age proper to receive 
apriten. My being prolix in this Point, f defgned ne. 
to dictate, but to contribute towards conciliating their af. 
fections to one another; their doctrinal religion is the 
fame their eſtabliſhment or legal toleration the ſame; 
they differ only nominally, or in denominations z if any 
of theſe denominations ſhould be angry with me, I give 
them this ſhort. anticipating anſwer, I am independent, 
and of no party but that of truth. 
The differences in the modes of Baptiſm are not ef. 
ſential; my voucher is the biſhop of don our dio- 
eeſan, noted by his printed pious ſuper · excellent paſtoral 
letters; in a letter to the reverend Mr. Miles, a rector of 
the church of England in Boſton, dated Fulham, Sept. 3, 
1724. © I haye been informed within theſe few days, 
- BIG 


— 25, rk had a letter from Boſton, that ſome 
«of the miniſters there, begin the diſpute about the va- 
« lidity and invalidity of baptiſm ; adminiftred by per- 
<< ſons. not epiſcopally ordained, This was advanced in 
England ſome years ago, by the Nonjurors, enemies 
« of the Proteſtant religion, and preſent government. 
The biſhops, in convocation then aſſembled, ſet forth 
<2 „Proving and declaring, that baptiſm by water 
66; * Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, by 
« what hand ſoever adminſtred, or however irregular, 
te is not to be repeated: this doctrine, the great patrons 
of our church maintained againſt the Puritans in the 
« reigns of queen Elizabeth and king James I. Con- 
« ſidering the views with which this doctrine has been 
& lately advanced here by the Nonjurors, if any miſ- 
& ſionary ſhall-renew- this controverſy, and advance the 
<« ſame, I ſhalt 'efteem him an enemy to the church of 
« England, and the proteſtant ſucceſſion, and ſhall deal 


baptiſm to a ridiculous -viz. that the ſouls 
| La 64 4 4 | WY : o N 2 | 
men were naturally mortal, but epiſt baptiſm makes 
S 
8 * : £7 * * 1 Fs & * 


the 
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them inimortal. | 
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ve The differences in offering up their prayers to the 


ot ſupreme Being are not eſſential, whether, 1. By licurgy, 


mon- prayer. 2. Memoriter, tho 


| of their people, the induſtrious, 
_ diſſenters. The revocation of t 


placarts. 


Qs 


af- a printed form, called, in the church of England, com- 


generally compoſed 


h 
by ſome direQory, or cuſtom, or Tabs, as among the 
three denominations of proteſtant diſſenters. 3. Random 
extempore prayers of the ſober- minded; I do not mean 
the profane enthuſiaſtic prayers of new- lights and others, 
which they impioufly call, praying as the Spirit ſhall 
give them utterance ; inſpirations are ceaſed, 4. Mental 
prayers ; theſe are called Quietiſts; ſuch are the Engliſn 
Quakers, the Dutch Menmiſts or Mennonites, the Spa- 
niſh, French, and Italian Moliniſts; they are of opinion, 
that in our devotions we are to retire our minds from 
all exteriors, and fink into a pious frame of ſilence; 
that uſing of words, or attending to words, interrupts 
devotion; and they reduce all the exerciſe of religion to 
this ſimplicity of mind. In ſhort, 
nion, that the great Gop ought to be adored in filence 
and admiration ; that words and ceremonies divert true 
devotion to material ſounds and objects. Our Quakers 
fay, that their ſilent meetings are the moſt edifying. A 
ſtrict uniformity in religion does not people a country, 
but depopulates, and particularly fends away the beſt 


Quietiſts are of opi- 


aceable, conſcientious 
edit of Nantes hurt 


France very much, by ſending away many of their beſt 
manufactures and artificers, to the great benefit of 
Great-Britain and Holland, where an extenſive, compal- 


v 


ſionate, charitable toleration, is eſtabliſhed by laws and 


3. In our colonies people of all religions ate under 
the coercive power of the civil government; therefore, 
at preſent, any other government in the ſeveral denomi- 
nations of churches, might have the had effect of impe- 
rium in imperio, i. e. confuſion. In fact, in our planta« 

tions, at this time, there is no real provincial church- 
government, and conſequently they de not differ in this 


reſpect; 
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reſpe&; the biſhop's commiſſary is only a nominal office: 
the annual meeting of the independent or congregational 
clergy in Boſton the end of May, at the ſolemnity of the 
election of a provincial council; and the yearly pilgri- 
mage of ſome Quakers, are only upon a laudable friend- 
ly account. Perhaps a ſuperintendant of the miſſionaries 
from the ſociety of 1701, might have a good effect; 
with a power and inſtructions to remove. miſſionaries 
from one ſtation to another, as the intereſt of propagat- 
ing the goſpel might require. As an hiſtorian, every 
thing is in my province. Some who do not underſtand 
- propriety of characters, think I ought not to mention 
the clergy ; but, as a writer of hiſtory, I cannot avoid it, 
without being reckoned deficient and partial in the affairs 
4. The veſtments of the clergy are not to be faulted ; 
they are not eſſential to religion; all communions ſeem 
to affect OG peculiar in this reſpect; the gown, 
caſſock, girdle, roſe, ſurplice, Sc. of the church of Eng- 
land; the plain black gown of the officiating. clergy in 
Geneva, Switzerland, and among the Huguenots of 
France; the blackgown with frogs. in the country mi- 
niſters of Scotland; the black cloak of the independents; 
the antiquated habit of the Quakers, particularly of their 
Perhaps, at preſent, many religions are ſo loaded 
with verbal differences or controverſies, and with enthu- 
ſiaſtic devotional terms, that they are beconie an affair 
not of piety, ſincerity, and truth, but a jumble of in- 
ſignificant technical words, and cant-phraſes : as former- 
ly, inſtead of true ſolid philoſophy and natural hiſtory, 
there was in the ſchools only a pedantic. metaphyſical 
jargon, which by this time has received a, notable refor- 
mation; ſo I doubt not, that religion in time may admit 
of the like purity and ſimplicity... ©... 
In Great-Britain there ny, 1 * Faun a for 
propagating chriſtian proteſtant knowledge or religion in 
foreign parts, incorporated by royal charters. / 
129 ; £1 I, 
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1. Anno 1649, the parliament of England, granted a 
charter to: a preſident and ſociety, for propagating the 
goſpel in New- England; at the reſtoration it was laid 
aſide, but by ſolicitation a new, charter was granted 14 
Car. II. Feb. . to a ſociety or company for propagating 
the goſpel in New-England, and parts adjacent in Ame - 
nca; the number of members not to exceed forty-five, 
and the ſurvivors to ſupply vacancies; they appoint 
commiſſioners in New-England to manage affairs there: 
this charity has been helpful to ſome of the preachers in 
New-England who have ſmall proviſio n 

2. Anno 1709, by charter there was eſtabliſhed in 
Scotland a ſociety for propagating chriſtian knowledge 
amongſt the Highlanders; 4 Geor. I, their charter was 


extended to all infidel countries beyond ſeas; they have 
a conſiderable fund; they have had a miſſionary upon the 


New-England weſtern frontiers, and another upon its 
eaſtern frontiers; the laborious Mr. Brainard, lately dead, 
was their miſſionary amongſt the Indians upon the 
northern frontiers of Penſylvania, and the Jerſeys. 
3. A ſociety for propagating the goſpel in foreign 
parts, eſtabliſhed by charter June 16, anno 1701 3 their 
certain fund is very ſmall ; they depend upon ſubſerip= 
tions and caſual donations ; their ſubſcribing and corre · 
ſponding members at preſent, are upwards of 3000 
in the American colonies, near ſixty miſſionaries; their 
annual expence exceeds 4000). ſterling. We may find by 
their charter, by their annual ſociety-ſermons, and by 
the yearly narratives of the progreſs of this ſociety, 
that the principal deſign is to propagate chriſtian know- 
ledge ; that the Indians may come to the Knowledge of 
Cukisr; to . preach. the goſpel to the heathen; the 
care of the Indians bordering upon our ſettlements, and 
ſuch like expreſſions: a ſecondary deſign is, to officiate 
when there is no proviſion, or only a ſmall proviſion for 
a goſpel miniſtry, Many good things were originally - 
intended by this charter, and doubtleſs the ſame good 
intentions continue with the ſociety; but in all public 
N 0 4 __ _ diſtant 
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diftant affairs the managers at home may be impoſed 


ran to relate matters of fact; if any miſſionary thinks 
that I deviate from the truth, he may correct me, and I 


ſhall be more explicit and particular in the appendix. 
The remarks which I ſhall make at preſent are, t. The 


miſſionaries do not concern themſelves with the conver- 
ſions of the Indians or heathen; the miſſionaries of Al- 


bany, in 99 of New-York, have at times viſited 
the Mohawks: - 2. Inſtead of being ſent to reſide and 


* 


ſerve their miſſions in our out- town new ſettlements 


(where, in the words of their charter) * the proviſion 


for miniſters is very mean, or are wholly deſtitute and 


* unprovided of a+ maintenance for miniſters, and the 
public worſhip of God,“ they are ſent to the capitals, 
cicheſt, and beſt civilized towns of our provinces ; as if 
the I inſtitution were only to bring over the to- 
lerated > | 

ng their prayers [a] liturgy-faſhion. In the colony of 

Rhode-Ifland, diſcreet able miſſionaries are requilite. 
 » The Britiſh miſſionaries of the three diſtinct ſocieties 
are much deficient, when compared with the miſſionaries 
of other nations amongſt the heathen 1. For many 


years laſt paſt, we have frequent accounts of many nu- 


el I do pot intend to derogate from the liturgy or common-prayer 
of 2 church of England, from their veſtments, and other deco- 


rations and ceremonies (which ſome Puritans call eccleſiaſtical 8e au- 
ay) from their faſts and feſtivals. Becauſe, 1. So much of the Ro- 


man: breyiaries and ceremonies, were to be retained, as were conſiſtent 


with the reformation ; that the zran/itus. or change with the v | 
- * "Thoſe of the 8 


might be more eaſily complied with. 2. 
Angſburg, and Heidelberg in Germany, the Huguenots of France, the 
Dutch eſtabliſhed church, &c: have printed 'forms of prayer, and 2 
fixed pſalmody. 3. The Greek and Armenian churches tolerated in 
the Turkiſh and Perfian dominions, . muſt have yaniſhed, many. centu- 


ries ago, if it had not been for the outward ſhew of the veſtments of 


A decorations of their churches, their faſts and feſtivals, 4- 
To the Weſtminſter preſbyterian confeſſion” of faith, is annexed a di- 
2 for the public worthip of God, amongſt other things the ſeveral 
heads to be obſeryed in their public prayers are directe. 


— | 


<.- 


r g n 


upon. Here I beg leave of the miſſionaries, as an hiſto- 
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, civilized-difſenters, to the formality of ſay- 


merous 


TY 


fas bas t. 


F „ * „G 


rections of Mr. Cotton, miniſier of Plymouth. | 


* 
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xetous converſions of the heathen in the Faft-Tndies by 
the Daniſh'chriſtian proteſtant miſſionaries, wich _ 
only 5] propagates our chriſtian religion, but, in a poli- 
tea view, 225 2 over the aborigines, and ſecures them in 
a natiojial intereſt.” 2. The French miſſionaries in Ca- 
nada are indefatigable, and thereby ſerve the intereft of 


France, equally with that of chriſtianity. 3. The po- 


piſh miſſionaries in China, from feveral European na- 


tions, by their mathematical ingenuity, and their ona 
onnibus, have been very uſeful ro chriſtianity. - 


A dereſion concerning the ſettling of colanies i in generals ; ith 


an Utopian amuſement, or looſe Propoſals, towards regulat- 


ing the 1 colonies in the north continent of America. 


IT.is a commian. but e notion, that ſending 
abroad colonies weakens the mother-country.; Spain is 
generally brought for an inſtance; but peri being ul 


[3] Miſſionaries may be uſeful in x double « capacity, 1. 1. Civil, that 
is, by g thoſe wild nations or tribes, into the 1 ntereſt worldly or 


political of their conſtituents, and of Ih them ſteady in the ſame. 


2. Relizious, for this they are principally to convert the hea- . 
then to the religion of their own country; by purity of docttine and 
exemplary life to eſtabliſh religion and good manners amongſt them; 
_ ought chiefly to inculcate, that true happineſs confiſts in health 
virtue: that the eſſentials of religion are to be good and wiſe. 
Mr. Hubbard, in his hiſtory of the troubles in New. England 
Indiang, gives a wrong turn, in terming it, The Indians carrying on 
WG defigns of the kingdom of — * * whereas we do not gory 
of any I a Urend e to pervert our people in affairs 
religion, nor to make them abjure the chriſtian religion—The moſt 
noted and felerring BR Engliſh miſſionary, that hitherto has appeared in 
our Britiſh North-America colonies, was the Rev. Mr. John Elliot of 
Roxbury, called the Indian — 9" ; he was educated at Cambridge 
in England, came over to New-England anno 1631, was fixty years 
miniſter of Roxbury, adjoining to Boſton ;: his ſucceſſor Mr. Walter is 


now living, a very. extraordinary inſtance of no more than two incum- 


dents in the 1 of 120 years in ſucceſſion. Mr. Elliot died 1690, 
At. 86. Indian bible (it was in Natie Indian) was printed at 
Cambridge oth « after his death it was republiſhed with the cor- 


peopled 


by the 
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r xroceed from thence; it is from their 
native floth ; from driving all the Moors out of that 


country; from a rigorous Inquiſition in religious affairs; 
from vaſt 8 friars and nups, who do not la- 
bour, and who are not allowed to propagate their ſpecies: 
for this reaſon, and from the popes being landlords only 
for life, the pope's dominions in Italy are almoſt deſolate 
of people, but not from ſending out colonies z they 
have no colonies __ _ EA” cam 

The grandeur of Phcenicia, Greece, and Rome, was 
much om__ to their colonies ; they made no complaints 
of their colonies depopulating their reſpective mother- 


4 


countries. The many and large Dutch colonies in the 


Eaſt-Indies, do not depopulate Holland, but are the 
chief foundation of their wealth. How vaſtly rich muſt 


France have been in a very ſhort time, if the good car- 


dinal Fleury's ſcheme of trade and colonies had been 
followed, in place of their idle romantic land-conqueſts 
The people ſent from Great-Britain and their progeny 
made vaſtly more profitable returns, than they could poſ- 
ſibly have done by their labour at home: I do not mean 
idlers and ſoldiers ſent only for the defence of unne- 
ceſſary multiplied colonies ; this ſeems to be bad policy, 
by. exhauſting their mother- country both of men and 
money. If any neighbouring foreign ſettlement be- 


comes noxious, let us demoliſh or diſmantle it, when in 


our power, and prevent, by treaty or force, any future 
ſettlement; this will be ſufficient and profitable. 


The nations of Great-Britain are not a numerous peo- 


ple, and therefore cannot ſwarm fo muck'(in alluſion to 
bees) as ſome other countries of Europe: we have 
found and do practice two conſiderable. expedients, to 
ſupply this defect. 1. Importing and naturalizing of 
foreigners; witneſs the late incredible growth of the 
province of Penſylvania, from the importation of Pala- 
tines and Straſburghers from Germany. By an act of 
parliament, any foreigners who, after the firſt of 
n : 1740, 


July, | 
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1740, ſhall reſide in any of his majeſty's colonies ſeven 
years or more, without being abſent above two months 
at a time from the colonies, and ſhall bring a certificate 
of his having received the ſacrament within three months 
in ſome proteſtant congregation, and of taking the oaths 
to the government before a juſtice, and regiſtering the 
ſame, be deemed as natural-born ſubjects. 2. Im- 


porting and employing of (c] ſlaves from Africa; in the 


Weſt-India or ſugar-iſlands, and in the ſouthern. diſtrict 
of the Britiſh colonies in North-America; they are about 
300,000 at the charge of about 305. ſterling per annum 
per head. Theſe negro ſlaves are employed in the pro- 
duce of all our ſugars, tobacco, rice, and many other va- 
luable commodities. „ 

The diſcouragements and hindrances of the growth 
of our plantations, which require to be remedied, are all 
e becauſe hitherto our plantations have no ſpare 
hands. 1. Inliſting of landmen as ſoldiers to ſerve with- 


* 7 


out their ſeveral provinces or colonies : all the colonies 


want more people, and whites ; natives of America do 
not well bear tranſplantation; of the two companies 
ſent from Maſſachuſetts-Bay in New-England many years 
ago for the relief of Jamaica, not above fix men return- 


ed; of the 500 men ſent to Cuba expeditions, not ex- 


ceeding fifty men returned ; of the 4000 men volun- 
teers upon the expedition to Louiſbourg, one half died 
of ſickneſſes; and they who returned, came home with 
a habit of idleneſs, and generally conſumed more than 
they earned, and conſequently were worſe than dead: 
inliſtments to be allowed only occaſionally in caſes of 
invaſions or inſurrections in the neighbouring provinces. 
2. Impreſſing of idlers, and impreſſing of ſailors from 
the inward-bound trade, leaving aboard proper perſons 


le] From obſervation and experience, it ſeems to be an eſtabliſhed 
opinion, that a — man of forty t. is in value equal to a negro. 
ro of ten Æt. and proportionally in their other ages upwards and 

wawards, 3 eien 7 33: 18 V * 


, 1 | to 


| N N | „ 15% 4 
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to take care of the intereſt, though in itſelf legal, is by | 
cuſtom connived at; but this connivance is abuſed by 2 
fome commanders, impreſſing men who in a ſpecial 4 
manner are exempted by act of parliament, ſuch as fo- 
reign ſailors, ſmens apprentices, whole crews of 
merchant-ſhips outward-bound, and cleared our, without c 
ſecuring the veſſels from diſaſters, and the goods from ” 
I. By act of parliament, amongſt thoſe exempted from 9 
impreſſes, are, every foreigner, whether ſeamen or land- d 
men, who ſhall ſerve in any merchant-fhip or privateer, m 
belonging to the ſubjects of Great-Britain. There are th 
likewiſe exempted from being impreſſed into his ma- 2 
jeſty's ſervice, every perſon being of the age of fifty- five bl 
Fears, or under eighteen; every perſon who ſhall uſe the di 
. fea, ſhall be exempted from being impreſſed for the ſpace an 
of two years, to be nn from his firſt going to of 
ſea; and every perſon who having uſed the ſea, ſhall an 
bind himfelf apprentice to ſerve at A ſhall be exempted gel 
from Deng impreſſed for the ſpace of three years, to be ren 
computed from the time of binding. et of ; 
2. The navy may be ſerved without violent impreſſes; 
we have many inſtances of brave, active, gallant com- nay 
manders; who have carried on affairs committed to their vio] 
truſt with good expedition and ſucceſs, without diſtreſſing for 
of trade; but merely by voluntary inliſtments, paying < 
gained the affection of ſailors in general, by uſing thoſe on 
men with humanity and benevolence ; a noted inſtance fore 
we have of this in Sir Peter Warren, a gentleman of an 72 
univerſally acknowledged good character, naturally good man 
and humane, always friendly to trade, benevolent, be- Hall 
loved by his officers and common ſailors, aſſiduous and and 
conſtant, therefore ſucceſsful and fortunate. ye . 
3. If the foremaſt men aboard men of war were more tural 
humanely uſed by all their officers, perhaps there would any. 
be no occaſion for impreſſes : their encouragement in of Ja 
times of war is very conſiderable, viz. That all officers, the ſe 
ſeamen, and ſoldiers, on board every Britiſh man of —_ ad 


world; to be divided in ſuch proportion as 


the warrant officers; 1 8th. to the petty y officers ;, and 
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e 


ſhall take after the 4th of January, 1739, in Europe, 
A the 24th ofJune, 1740, in any other N 


ſhall — by proclamation, as alſo a bounty Pr T os 
every man _—_ was living on board any vette ſo hen 


or deſtroyed, at the beginning of the engagement; by 
proclamation the dividends were to the captain 3 8ths 


Fic under the command of an admiral or warrant commo- 


dore, one of the three eighths is to the admiral or com- 
modore) 1 8th to the lieutenants and maſter. 1 8th to 


2 8ths to the private men. By act of the general afſem- 
bly of Maſſachuſetts- Bay, the provincial armed veſſels in 
dividing their captures, 2 8ths is allotted to the captain, 
and 3 8ths to the private men, becauſe the private men 
of a provincial privateer are ſuppoſed to be good. livers 
and inhabitants; thoſe belonging to men of war are | 
generally abandoned vagrants, and any additional pence 
renders them more diſſolute and nne or agligent 
of their duty. | 

There are many other encouragements to provi the 
navy with voluntier ſailors ; and to prevent arbitrary 
violent impreſſes, unnatural in a free Britiſh conliturign ; ; 
for inftance. = 

4. For the better encouragin eamen to ſerve 
on board Britiſh, ſhips, it is 5 foreign that every ſuch 
foreign ſeaman, who ſhall, after the firſt day of January, 
1739, have ſerved during the war, on board any Britiſh | 
man of war, merchant-ſhip, or privateer, for two years, 
ſhall be deemed a natural- 1 labiect of Great - Britain, 
and ſhall enjoy all the privileges, Sc. as an actual na- 
tive of Great - Britain. e that no perſon thus na- 


turalized, ſhall be of the privy council, or hall have 


any place of truſt civil or military, or have any — | 
of lands from the crown. Impreſſing of ſeamen for 
the ſervice of the navy, prevents the 1 — of ſhipping 
and ſeamen in he's colon onies, and occaſionally, * 


1 
S #4 
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] riots and dangerous tumults; the impreſſing of ſea- 
4 has in part been redreſſed by the late act Jae. 
ment. There had long ſubſiſted a diſpute between 
the admiralty and the trade, concerning the impreſſing of 
failors':: the firſt infiſted that, commanders of priva- 
teers, and maſters of merchant- men, did encourage de- 
ſertion from his Majeſty's ſhips of war by entertaining 
and hiring deſerters; the merchants complained of the 
great hardſhips upon trade and navigation, from the 
arbitrary unreaſonable impreſs of hands by indiſcreet 
captains and commanders : to accommodate this affair 
the parliament of Great-Britain in their wiſdom paſſed 
an act anno 1746, that privateers or merchant-men har- 
bouring deſerters from the king's ſhips, ſhould forfeit 
501. ſterling per man; and any officer of a man of war 
impreſſing any ſailor (deſerters excepted) on ſhore or on 
board ſhall pay 50 J. ſterling, for each man impreſſed, 
This a& is only in relation to the ſugar-iſland colonies ; 
It mighteaſily, when in agitation, have been extended to 
the continent colonies of North-America by proper ap- 
plication of their ſeveral agents; in a particular man- 

ner New-England claimed this exemption (if their agents 


| [4] Our province in a peculiar manner (I am apt to call Maſſa- 
* meth province, becauſe, at this writing, of my reſidence 
there) requires ſome more ſevere acts againſt riot, mobs, and tumults. 
The leaſt appearance of a mob (ſo called from Mobile 3 ) ought 
to be rede even where their intention in any particular affair is 
of itſelf very good; becauſe they become nurſeries for da tu - 
mults ; I ſhall give an inſtance or two in Boſton, 1. A few years 
a houſe of notorious evil fame, known by the name of mother 
Fact was 1 by 1 ſmall mob in the pots ſome 
, by inſtigation of, ſome well-meaning magiſtrates; equence 
was, the mob a few days — 2 — the public market- 
houſe, and carried off the materials for their own private uſe. 2. 
Forſome years paſt upon the 5th of November, being the anniverſary 
Gun-powder-treaſon day, ſeveral mobs, have earried about pageants 
of the Pope, the Devil, and Pretender ; thefe Gan-powder-treaſon 
mobs yearly increaſe. A few days after the /Gun-powder-treaſon 
pageantries or mobs, an impreſs in Boſton harbour, with the recent ac- 
cident of two men in Boſton being murdered by a preſs-gang, oct” 
fioned a very great tumult in Boſton, 4 * had 
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- had had that addreſs, intereſt,” vigilancy, and aſſidui 
- which their duty required) by having lately ſuffered 
n much in their perſons and purſes by a voluntary expe- 


f dition in favour of their mother! country againſt Louiſe 
a- bourg: I am apt to think that being too forward beyond 


e- our natural Nin may give the miniſtry at home ſome 
g reaſon to im that leurs, 05-490 is ſo increaſed. in 
e people, as to have many idlers to REY as appears 
e dei order for two regiments of ſoldiers (or 2000 men 


from hence, in addition to the bg of Louiſbourg: 
Ir At preſent, I hope the miniſtry are convinced that News 
xd England cannot ſpare idlers ſufficient to make one regi⸗ 


y ment complete. I ſpeak for the intereſt of the country; 
it and impartially in general; my intereſt being in that coun- | 
ar try, ſome may wrongly think that I am partial. 
IN Before the plantation or colony trade took place, the 
d. trade of England conſiſted only in the exportation of 
8; tin le), lead, leather [ 7 } grain; grad. / colonies 
to 3ngvbs c 
p- | 7 Bricain ſurpaſſes abrhewerdd: for — — ſor 
n- tin; the Phœnicians had colonies in the Caſſiterides or Britiſh, iſlands, 
os becauſe of their Tin: there is no known place of the earth, where 
* quantities A — are to be Hop; | 22 a former in- 
petor-general imports and exports, in his reports anno 171, 
ſſa- writes, that the ehitrad for tm, was 1600 ton ſtannery weight, or 
nee 1714 ton, 508 Ib. avoirdupois weight z which is more than is taken 
Its. off by foreign exportation and home conſumption, and N tend ts 
ght make the commodity a drug. 
r is [/ ] Great-Britain produces more Glu, than they en conſume, 
tu- and there are certain bounties given upon its exportation, hen prices 
art do not exceed ſpecified rates; and upon the exportation of manu- 
her factures from _ there are bounties and drawbacks, e. g. upon 
"me malt,” beer,” irits. In England from a conſumption of about 
nce $0,000 uarters of malt are manufactured about 1,600,000 gallons of 
ret - nmalt-ſpi — which pays upwards of I 50000 ſterling 3 og 
2. the public revenue. | 
ſary 1 and woollens are the greateſt 200 moſt profiiabls coming.” 
ants a5 of the produce and manufatture of Great-Britain, on which the 


value of tand: and the trade of the flation do chiefly The 
gain in mana — wool is ſo conſiderable, that the greateſt 
2 ever to death, prohibits the exportation of Wool not manu- 
tured ; the admiralty appoint cruizers on the coaſts of Great-Bricain 
and 4 Ireland, to intercept the exportation of wool ; theſe penalties 


our 


* 
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eur trade and navigation is vaſtly improved Cromwell 
and the rump parliament had good notions of trade in ge- 
neral, and particularly of the —— trade z they had 
a ſcheme to bring the Dutch to reaſon, for ſome out- 
tages hey. had Cane ws in our Mice crade and oc 
affairs 3 but the ſubſequent reigns of the indolent 
e e e a e en langes 1 
the ſecund, were great damps. The addition which the 
factories and colonies have made to our trade and na- 
vigation ia immenſe, viz, the Indian trade, fur and ſkin a 
trade. cod fiſhery and; fiſh-oil, naval ſtores, tobacco, 5 
rice, ſugar, and other Weſt-India Iſland produce. Be- r 
ſides the profits — 1 4 * planters, merchants, Xt 
and navigation owners, they branches of re- fi 
venue to the publie — — Anden erage trade about 1 
300, ooo. ſterling per amm. tobacco RORy 00D + Renting, 


pl 
ag go, ooo. ſterling, c. 
In multiplying of colonies, there are dounderies which P. 
to advantage cannot be exceeded. Thus our ſugar colo- 
nies produce as much ſugar as we can vent to profit; 
che ane may be N 72 Jo; and ©! wins a: Soph 
Ne 
ma 
nie 
alt 
of other carriage, to the intent an 
to be exported, TS. pin be or a = of tow 
iſh. plantations, to any other of the ſaid plantations, or to eme 
hatſoever, upon the aus pains, penalties, and for- "I 
Lew of en en e h 305 L. ſterl. 4 
rt. 277 call 
wool it. vide 
roſe yo bo each 
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if we increaſe in theſe, their prices at market from their 
plenty muſt fall, and not yield a ſufficient profit. 
The regulations in the colony-trade, ought to be al- 
tered according as circumſtances of time, &c. 'may re- 
| quited for inſtance, ſeeing by an arret of the council of 
ate 1726, the French colonies are allowed to carry their 
produce directly to other ports of Europe, but the veſ- 
ſels to return directly to the ports of France from whence 
they fet out: therefore Great-Britain ſeems to be under 
a neceſſity to take off all enumerations (that of ſugar and Fe 
rice 1s lately in part taken off) but that the veſſels which 1 
carry plantation goods to foreign ports, ſhall clear out 
from Great- Britain before they return to the plantations. 
This would prevent their carrying foreign goods to our 
plantations directly, and would maintain the proper de- 
pendency of the colonies upon their mother- country. 
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The Utopian amuſement. 


26] 1 . 

1 8#4LL conclude the general hiſtory of the Britiſh 3 

North-America colonies, being the firſt part of our ſum- 3 

mary, by a ſcheme for the better regulating theſe colo- 1 

nies. It is not to be expected that ſuch conſiderabtte 
alterations are to be made, and therefore may be called 1 | 


an idle ſcheme; but, perhaps, it may give ſome hints 
towards rectifying ſeveral things, which much require 
emendations. | „„ : 
By the general patent of king James I, anno 1606, 
the ſea-line of the Engliſh North-America, at that time' 
A1 2 called North and South-Virginia, was to have been di- 
ol 1: vided into colonies [g] of 100 miles ſquare, being for 
nes each colony 100 miles upon the ſea; but this patent 


44 was ſoon vacated, and the propoſed diviſions did not 
not be take place: afterwards royal grants were made at fundry” 
longer Ui times, to various grantees of ſingle perſons or commu- 


nities, of different humours and views; ſo that bounda- 
ries (the countries not being well explored, for inſtance, 


Vor, I. * R 85 Merrimack 


at this time are arrived to 


low the plantation trade, Some few of theſe may have fair 
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errimack river with relation to the boundaries of Maſ- 
e Rey. and Yew-Hampſhire colonies) — un- 
certain, and their eonſtitntions different.” The colonies 
t this tim a ſtate of conſiderable matu- 
ye #9 e conveniences and inconyeniences of the 
Politia or polity of the ſeveral and are now apparent; 
perhaps it would be far the intereſt of the nations of 
Great-Britain, and for the calc of the miniſtry or mana- 


gers at the court of Great-Britain, to reduce them to 
e uniforquty ; referring to their ſeveral gene- 
1 


; 


*: 


mblics or legiſlatures, the railing of taxes, and ap. ” 
propriating the ſame, with the affairs relating to their 1 
different or ſundry produces and trade ; thee may be v 
called their municipal laws. A 
. Preyigully, at the court of Great-Britain, there may ti 
be oanſtituted 4 BOARD OF TRADE AND PLANTATIONS | m 
for direction; to be compoſed of gentlemen returned di 


# 


home, who have formerly been governors of colonies, an 


Judges of vice-admiralty, conſuls at foreign ports of trade, 
commodores who have ſerved ſome time in plantation- | 


ſtations, ſuryeyor-generals, and collectors of the cuſtoms gre 
in the colonies, planters, merchants, and factors who fol- _ 


ſalaries, and be obliged to a cloſe attendance ; the others 
may be honorary, and with equal power of management 
when preſent : the agents (they are properly their attor- 


neys) of the colonies to attend when called upon. time 
This board being conſtituted, their firſt buſineſs may , 
be ta compoſe a draught of a'body of general laws for all = 
the plantations (it may be called the Macna CHART A (for 
TRE BRITISH COLONIES IN AMERICA) by peruſipg fy 

; ent 


a — 141 ; 1 81 "by. a 1 7 4 7 2 
|; Hp perſonal experience and obſervation, with the 


ſtance of the attorney and ſolicitor-general, or of ſome favor 
other eminent lawyers. This draught of general laws three 
| e Britiſh parliament es 
TIO inſtru 


of time, and as things may 
1 | require, 
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and convenient for the attendance of perſons concerned 


| ing his ſhare in that government, or by Way of in ulgence as a court» 


require, ſubſequent parliaments may make-additions and 
amendments. All theſe general laws may'be'comprized * 
in [] one pocket- v | Aar a e K 


Some of thele plantation general laws, may relate to the. 
| Puollowing articles. ee op 


1. ProyPenTY ſhall permanently remain as at preſent; 
and transferable according to law, with a clauſe for quiet- 
ing poſſeſſions. ö 

Proprietary and charter- governments to be vacated for 
equivalents, either in money, or a further addition of 
land- property, and all governments of the colonies to be 
veſted in the crown [i]. ; 1 

The government of all the northern American con- 
rinent-colonies being thus in the crown, that country 
may, at the pleaſure of the court of Gręeat- Britain, be 
divided into ſundry governments more uniform, equal, 


* 


2] The laws of nations of long ſtanding have been reduced with 
great utility into a ſmall compaſs. The Roman pandects are in fiſty- 
one titles. Lewis XIV of France reduced all the laws of that great 
country into two ſmall pocket volumes, called Code de Louis des af> 
faires de mer, and Code de Louis des affaires de terre. The laws of /Scot- 
land preceding the union, are in three duodecimo volumes. The laut 
of Denmark are in one quarto yolume. . . 

L.] To ſome original grantees, the government of the colony was 
equally their property, as that of the ſoil. It has been a practice; 
time out of mind, with the , Britiſh legiſlatures, for a public — 4 
uſe, to take away private property allowing proper adequate com- 
penſation. In ſuch grants of colonies, government and land- property 
are not to be deemed for ever inſeparable; the earl of Granville 
(formerly lord Carteret) had one eighth of the government, as well as 
of the ſoil of the Carolinas; lately he reſigned his part of the govern- 
ment to the crown, retaining his eighth part of the ſoil, which is laid.o&- 
diſtinct, but ſome think too amply, either as an equivalent for reſign - 


favourite. The people of the New- [erſeys were ſo matinous for two or 
three years, that the proprietors (the proprietors are many) for their 
own eaſe, ſurrendered the government to the queen in council, by an. 


inſtrument dated April 17, 1703. 


in 
4 1 * 

— 2 5 * 
7 * Fer 
* * 

af « 

* 
* 
* 
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in their provincial courts, than at preſent, without any 

or infraction of [+] property: moreover, the ſe- 

veral colonies will be more adequate checks upon one 
another in caſes of mutiny or inſurrections. The ſeveral 
colonies as at preſent are at length, and with much dif- 
ficulty, become well-bounded and diſtinguifhed (the line 
between Maryland and Penſylvania excepted) and there- 
fore without any trouble may be reduced into the follow- 

Ing governments : 8 15 


} 


1. Nova Scotia. | 3 | 
" "2 Wal Province of Main, and New-Hamp- 


3. Maſſachuſſetts- Bay. 
4. Rhode-iſland, and Connecticut. 


munity) of their old charter- colony lands, not exceeding the value of 
7 | Hudſon's- 


4 5. New-York, and the New- Jerſeys. | : 
4 6. Penſylvania, and the three lower counties upon . 
A Dtelaware river. | 
1 7. Maryland. | | a 
13 8. Virginia. C 
. 9. North-Carolina. r 
14 10. South- Carolina. | d 
3 22. Georgia. : y 
4 [4] Where the property belongs to one family (as the earl of Gran- 
* ville, lord Fairfax, lord Baltimore, and Pen's) there is no difficulty, 0 
"4 becauſe no damage is done to the property of the ſoil, * ſubjecting 0 
4 ſome part of it to the juriſdiction of one government, and the other | 
* part of it to the juriſdiction of an adjacent govemment: but where fol 
4 the property of the ſoil belongs to a community, as in three of the co- no 
. lonies of New- England; in ſplitting of colonies for uniformity and 21 
4 convenience, there ſeems to be ſome difficulty in dividing or adjuſting the 
* the property of colony lands remaining. not granted to private per- ma 
* . 4 .* . 4 ble 
by ſons ; this difficulty vaniſhes in courſe of years. The colony of Rhode- 
. _ Iſland has made grants of all their community - lands to ſundry private Bei 
2 perſons many years ſince : the colony of Connecticut ſold the re- not 
Y mainder of their colony-lands, anno 1737, being ſeven townſhips in 1 
* its north-weſt corner, to private perſons by public vendue; the intereſt vate 
'q of the purchaſe-money is wiſely applied towards the ſupport of free- cert, 
1 ſchools. In the province of Maſſachuſetts- Bay (their government is of t] 
9 in the crown; but the property of their lands or ſoil is in the com- -> 
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Hudſon's-Bay is not a colony, and conſiſts only of very 
much ſeparated ſmall factories or lodges, at the mouths 


of ſome conſiderable rivers, where the Indians in their 


canoes come to trade with furs and ſkins. Newfound- 
land is not a colony, but only a number of good harbours 


for curing of cod-fiſh ; the ſoil is good for nothing. 


As the country and rivers are now well explored and 


known, if the colonies were to be new-modelled, they 


might be more diſtinctly bounded as follows. 
Nova Scotia, which is bounded by the river and gulph 
of St. Laurence, by the Atlantick ocean, and Bay of 
Fundi, ſhall be further bounded by boundary, N 1. 
being St. John's river, Sc. 
In the boundaries of the ſeveral colonies according to 
this ſcheme, .I mean a due true courſe, but not accord- 
ing to. compaſs or magnetic needle, . becauſe of the con- 


tinued irregular progreſſive variations. 


I. St. John's river, from its mouth up to——N. lat. 
and thence in a courſe true north to St. Laurence river, 
called Canada river. 5 | 

2. Sagadahock entrance, and up Quenebeck river te 
St. Laurence. 


3. Up Merrimack river to its fork in N. lat. — near 


: Endicot's tree, and thence north to St. Laurencc river. 


4. Up Connecticut river to—N. lat. and thence north 
to the river of St. Laurence. 


four or five townſhips or pariſhes of fix miles ſquare each, remains 
not granted to private perſons: in their additional province of Maine, 
a line of two townſhips deep (the valuable part of that country) along 


the ſea and rivers is already become private property; ſo that the re- 


mainder, of leſs value, may be reſigned to the crown for ſome valua- 
le conſideration, to be applied towards paying the province debt. 


Beſides, by treaty with the Indians anno 1725, all thoſe lands hitherto 


not conveyed to private perſons, were reſerved to the Indians. 


NM. B. In theſe community-colonies, when they made grants to pri- 


vate perſons, if they had ſubjected the granted lands to ſome ſmall 
8 theſe quit- rents would have been a permanent branch 
of the public revenue towards the charges af government; and would 


bave prevented large tracts of granted lands from being ingroſſed, lying 
dle and waſte. 5 | 


Mt 
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5. Up Hudſon's river to the carrying to Wood - 
Ne by aer lake 


8 by lake Champlain and N the river 
Chamblais to St. Laurence river. | 
6. Up Delaware-Bay, and the river to N. lat.—and 


: thence north to lake Ontario. 
_ +. 7. Up Cheſepeak-Bay, and Seſquahana river to N. lat. 


=—and thence north to lake Ontario. 
8. Up Chowan ſound, and Roanoke river de lung. 
weſt from London — and thence due weſt to the A 
chian mountains, or farther weſt to the river MiſiMppi. 
9. Up Winea-Bay, and Peddie river to W. long. 
Hand thence weſt to the Apalachian mountains, or far- 
ther to the river of Miſſiſſippfi. 
10. Up the Savanna river to — W. long. and 
thence weſt to the Apalachian mountains, or farther to 
the great river Miſſiſſippi. 
11. Finally, is the new Utopian colony of Georgia, 
which may extend ſouth and weſt indefinitely. 
Iſlands in the dividing bays and rivers may be annexed 
in the whole to one of the adjoining nene or __ 
to que, and partly to the ather. 


I In each colony or province, there may dag 
lature for railing, of taxes, and for iating the 
ſame to the 9 articles of the — 

and for enacting of municipal laws, ted to the pecu- 
har circumſtances of the colony, to be ſent home (if for 
any conſiderable period) for approbation: if preſented, 
and not diſallowed by the king in council after 
AN plantation laws ſhall be deemed good, as if 
rat1 


The legiſlatures may conſiſt of three negatives: 
1. The governour, with advice of the king's or go- 
vernour' 's council [I], appointed: by the crown, with re- 


(ii In all ur colonies, Penſylvaniz excepted, the council is one of the 
three negatives in the legiſſature; in the King's governments it ſeems 
2 (I da not ſay abſurd) . as the crown has the appointing 

commen: * 


of government, 


to the governor in his negative. 


r 
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1 


commendation of the Board of trade add plantations ; 
this may be called the King's negative. 

2d riegative may be ome particulde hereditary lords 
of large manors (e. g. Ranſlaer, dw on, Beekmai 


an 
4 | 1 ; FEEF BY. 4 22 3 n 
in New-Yotk government) appointed by royal patents: 


The qualifications may be a land eſtate in conſtituted 
rowttſhips or patiſhes, not Tels than three thouſand acres, 
and who ſhall pay at leaſt . ſterling,. v ue in every 
thouſand pound province rate; 5 this nature 
was deſigned in the beginning of Carolina ſettlement. 
Theſe Patricii, or hereditary Optimates, will be a of 
dit to the country, and may be called the upper houl 


of aſſembly. Thoſe lands to be in tail general, that is, 


to females in defect of males (while in fetnales that 
vote lies dormant, until a male, the iſſue of this female, 


' ſhall appeat) indiviſible and unalienable: this ſeems to 


be cotiſotiant to the ſecond negative in the parliament of 
Great-Britain. ä | | 


- 


34 negative is the repreſentatives of the common 


people from their ſeveral diſtricts; and may be called 


the lower houſe of aſſembly, or the common houſe of 


aſſembly. At preſent they are variouſly repreſented, a 
may appear in the following ſections, concerning 
ſeveral colonies. Perhaps a general uniformity might be 


expedient, that is, two or more repreſentatives. from each 


county, and two repreſentatives from each ſhire town : 
the qualification for the electors to be 404. per anmm 
ſterling value of freehold, or 50 J. ſterling value prin- 
cipal in any eſtate real or perſonal ; the qualification of 
the elected, repreſentative, ar deputy to be per 


annum, land rent, or principal eſtate of any kind clear 


of all incumbrances. As the repreſentatives of counties 
and towns are not elected as agents for theſe counties 
or townſhips at the general court, but as their quota of 


| of the governor, and of his council; the crown is veſted with two ne- 


gatives in three: therefore it is propoſed, that the Kings, or verngr's 
council, ſhall have no other concern in the legiſlatire, than by advice 


R 4 <5 the 
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the commons repreſentation in the province; when they 
find a perſon well qualified in N and honeſty, 
though not a town reſident (in the out-townſhips it can- 
not be ſuppoſed that the reſidents or ſettlers do under- 
ſtand . of ſtate- policy affairs) they may have the 
privilege of electing that perſon, though a [] non · reſi- 
dent, but with ſome natural intereſt of freehold in the 
county or townſhips. 7 
As upon frivolous occaſions diſputes ſometimes hap- 
pen between the ſeveral negatives; and thereby their 
general aſſemblies ſpend much idle time, attended 
with extraordinary charge, and delay of buſineſs : there- 
fore in times of peace, they ſhall not fit at one ſeſſion 
exceeding -— [n] days; which will oblige the repre- 
ſentatives of the people to a quicker diſſ — of buſineſs, 
and will prevent the governours from 5 80 them into 
their own intereſted meaſures, by an inconvenient long 
attendance. - | 1 
As in ſome colonies, their aſſemblies have refuſed or 
neglected, for ſome years following, to ſupply the ordi- 
nary charges of their governments; therefore if ſuch a 
neglect happen in any colony for two years running, the 
board of trade and plantations ſhall be impowered to tax 
that colony, and make an aſſeſſment in proportion to 
ſome former aſſeſſment; and the uſual or laſt choſen col- 
lectors and conſtables be obliged to collect the ſame, 


and carry it into their reſpective treaſuries, to be applied 


as the ſaid board ſhall direct, but for the uſe 

charges of the particular colony, and for no other uſe. 
III. REiicion. * For the greater eaſe and encou- 

_ © ragement of the ſettlers, there ſhall for ever hereafter be 

a liberty of conſcience (this is in the words of the char- 


la] In the Maſſachuſetts-Bay colony, 5 William and Mary it was 
enacted, That no town in the province ſhall chuſe any repreſentative, 
unleſs he be a frecholder and reſident in ſuch towu which they are 
Choſen to repreſent. e Eres . 
L=] The diet of Poland for this reaſon, have ſuch a regulation, 


eſtabliſhed in perpetuity, oe 
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« ter of the province of Maſſachuſetts- Bay) allowed in 
the worſhip of Gop, to all Chriſtians [o], Papiſts ex- 
i cepted;” and without any peculiar religious qualifica- 
tions for offices. As the church of England by the arti- 
cles of union is the national church of all the Britiſh plan- 
tations, their miniſters muſt be licenced by their didceſan ; 
but all other communities, with their places for religious 
worſhip, may be licenced by the quarter ſeſſions, and 


regiſtred. Upon any complaints in caſes of life or doe 

trine of the miniſters, the quarter ſeſſions may appoint 

L ſome knowing, diſcreet minifters of the goſpel in the 

- neighbourhood (this is a jury of their peers) to enquire 

1 into the matter, and make a report of their opinion to the 

- quarter ſeſſions. Preachers and exhorters [p] not licenced 

5 by the quarter ſeſſions, who ſhall intrude without the 

) invitation or conſent of the town or pariſh-miniſter (as by 

g their noiſe and nonſenſe they may alienate the minds of 

weak ple from their own ſettled miniſters) ſhall be 

r dee as fortune-tellers, idle and diſorderly perſons, 

- vagrants and vagabonds. That the parſons of the 

a church of England, and the miniſters of the tolerated 

e communities be enjoined to live in exemplary charity 

* bent ; 

0 0] Pag. 225. | 3 

5 J Vagrant enthuſiaſts, ſuch as are, at this 2 writing, Mr. | 
wot and his brethren; if they could be ſo appriverre or tamed, 4 

as to ſubmit to regulations, the edge of their fiery zeal might be turned = 

d toward Indian converſions, which would be of good uſe in a political, * 0 

le as well as religious, view: this is practiſed with good effect by our = 
French neighbours of Canada. At preſent their zeal is ill- pointed; 3H 
in towns of buſineſs, poor deluded tradeſmen and labourers (whoſe 348 

d- time is their only eſtate) are called off to their exhortations; to the 1 

Je private detriment of their families, and great damage to the public : To 

r- thus, perhaps, every exhortation of W f- d was about 1000 J. damage * 

; to Boſton in Ne- England. | #1 

25 That the miſſionaries be cantoned along the Indian frontiers, eſpe- = 

ve, cially at the truck or trading houſes, under the direction of a ſuper- 3 Ms 

re intendant or travelling miſſionary, one for each of the northern and = 
ſouthern diſtricts of our continent colonies : theſe miſſionaries are alſo 1 

mY to officiate in the poor out townſhips or pariſhes not able to maintain a fr 

er a and 4 


* 
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principally relate to things which do not fall within the 
cognizance of the municipal laws; to preach up indu- 
ſry and frogality; to preach down idleneſs, a diſſd- 
lute life, and fraud; never to 1 neddle in affairs of 
ſtatez no pulpit invectives againſt tolerated religious 
ſects; that as Dr. Swift humourouſly expreſſes it, 
«© Their religious zeal, having no vent by their tongues, 
9 _ be turned into the proper channel of an exemplary 
« Ji "" 88 43 $ ; | Bend . 5 | 

IV. Jopicarories. That in the ſeveral colonies, the 
legiſlatures or general aſſemblies, may have a power to 
erect judicatories for crimes capital or not capital; for 
pleas real, perſonal, or mixt; and to elect judges and 
Juſtices not annually or durante beneplacito, but for life, 
or quamdiu ſe bene geſſerint ; and when by reaſon of 
age in the judges, their intellectual faculties become lan- 
guid, and their memories fail; they may be allowed a 
certain yearly penſion: thus theſe gentlemen will make 
the law their delight, ſtudy, and only bufineſs; and 
be under no temptation of being mercenary to provide 
for a rainy day. It muſt always be ſuppoſed that the 
officers of the court of vice-admiralty, the officers from 
the board of cuſtoms, and the ſurveyors of the woods' or 
maſting-trees, are to be appointed by the court of Great- 
Britain: the juſtices of the general ſeſſions of the peace, 
of the inferior court of common pleas, of the ſuperior 
court of judicature, aſſize, and general jail- delivery, and 
of probates to be elective in the ſeveral provinces. That 
appeals froni the colonies. ſhall be to a court of dele- 


[7] Dr. Humphrey, ſecretary to the ſociety for propagating the 
goſpel in foreign parts, in anſwer to ſome — ent to the ſo- 
ciety againſt ſome of their miſſionaries by the Rev. Mr. William 
Will ams of Hampſhire, by his letter dated London, Warwick - court, 
in Warwick-lane, May 29, 1735, writes, that the miniſters of the 
church of England, were as little as may be, to meddle with any 
n atters of controverſy, but only to preach the goſpel and adminiſter 
* the ſacraments according to the doctrine and diſcipline of the church 


of England.” | 
© i gates, 


and [9] brotherhood. That their pulpit diſcourſes may 


equit) 
been | 
( 
the gc 
them 
[2]; 
and in 
terals, 
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gates, being a committee of the board of trade and 
plantations z and from thence in caſes of great conſe- 
quence to the houſe of lords in Great-Britain, the der 
mer reſort of all juſtice for the dominions of Great-Bri- 
tain, which is a court of law and equity in itſelf, as all 
other courts of judicature ought to be TJ]. 

The four principal executive offices ought to be in 
four 5] diftin& perſons or boards. 1. The governor 
with his council. 2. The chancery, 3. The 


of probate of wills and granting of adminiſtration. 


As an eſtate qualification, the judges of probates and 
judges of the ſuperior courts, ſhall have a clear eſtate 


of any ſort, above what will diſcharge all incumbrances; 
paying —— in every thouſand pound tax: inferiot 
judges and juſtices of the quarter ſeſſions, a like eſtate 
paying——in every thouſand pound colony or province 
tax. | : 
Some regulations to- prevent delay of juſtice, that 
cauſes may ſpeedily be brought to iſſue and execution; 
ſome exception may be made in cafes, where are con- 
cerned, infants, femme couverte, non-compos, and. perſons 
beyond ſeas. In all the ports, a court merchant, for the 
ſummary diſpatch or recovery of debts belonging to 
ſtrangers and tranſient traders. _ 5 

That the real eſtate of inteſtates [7] be indiviſible, and 
go to the next in kin. a . e 


[+] In all nations of Europe, England excepted, law and equity are 
in the ſame court; in our colonies it would ſhorten law-ſuits, and pre- 
vent much unneceſſary charge, by uniting two courts into one: a'num- 
ber of good judges may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to have a yum col- 
leftive knowledge, and to be more impartial, than a ſole judge in 
equity, chancellor, or maſter of the rolls ; ſeveral chancellors have 
been convicted of iniquity. 8. | | 
(.] In Virginia, from bad policy, they are all veſted in one board, 
the governor and his council: in ſeveral other colonies two or more of 
them are in the ſame perſon or board. 90 | 
[7], Inteltate real eſtates divided among all the children or collaterals; 
and in the next generation ſubdivided amongſt their children or eolla- 
terals, will render a colony for ever. poor; becauſe * _ 
: ON n . O0 


* 


s of 
the ſuperior court of commor pleas. And 4. The judge | 
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V. To ENCOURACE THE GRowTH OF THE COLO- 


NIES. No perſon ſhall be carried out of the reſpective 


colonies, or required to march, without their own con- 
ſent, or by a particular reſolve of their legiſlature ;-no 
levies of lands-men for ſoldiers, excepting in caſes of 
foreign invaſions, great incurſions of the Indians, or ge- 


neral inſurrections in any of the colonies ; theſe [4] levies. | 


to be in certain proportions or quotas for each colony, 
to be ſettled from time to time, according to their pro- 
portional growths by the boards of trade and plantations, 
No impreſs of ſailors, it hinders the growth of their 

trade and navigation; the profits center in the mother- 
country; impreſſes may occaſion tumults and mutinies 
in the colonies; a noted inſtance we have from that raſh 
unprecedented impreſs (v] at Boſton New-England by 


a ſmall pittance of land, ſcarce ſufficient to produce to the neceſſaries 
of life, and being under no abſolute neceſſity of uſing further induſtry, 
they continue idle and miſerable for life ; whereas the younger chil- 
dren, if, inſtead of being freeholders, they become tenants (as a public 

they muſt be more induſtrious, and rajſe, beſides a mere ſub- 
iſtence, a ſufficient rent for the landlord, and acquire a habit of in- 
duſtry: ſome of their male children will become a nurſery for the pub- 
lic land and ſea ſervice ; as for the female children, their want of real 
eſtate will not diſqualify them from being good breeders, but incite 
and oblige them to accept of huſbands when they offer. | 
[z] There has been no repartition for many years; the laſt was 


in this proportion. | 
Maflachuſetts-Bay 350 | EafJerſey | 60 
New. Hampſhire 40 Weſt- jerſey 60 
Rhode · iſland 48 Penſylvania 80 
Connecticut 120 | Maryland NE 160 
New-York '-- 860-1 v4 


| Virginia 240 

Carolina at that time was of no * account. Since that 

time Penſylvania, from the great / importation of foreigners and [riſh, 

„age near equal to Maſſachuſetts- Bay, and the Jerſeys equal to 
ew-York. | 


lau] Small mobs happen in all ſea-port towns impreſſes : 


the occaſion being extraordinary this was a larger mob, and may be 
called a tumult ; this occaſion in a vote of a legal town-meeting, is 
termed an unwarrantable impreſs, and in a reſolve of the houſe of re- 
entatives Nov. 19, it is expreſſed, © A grievance which may have 

< been the cauſe of the aforeſaid tumultuous diſorderly aſſembling to- 
« ether.“ The mob began early in the morning, by night were in- 
| | | commodore 
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commodore Knowles, Nov. 17, 1747.. 2. Importing and 
naturalizing of foreigners conformably to two acts of par- 


toxicated with ſtrong drink, and uſed the governor, upon his admo- 
niſhing them from the balcony of the court-houſe, with very indecent, 
rude expreſſions, but with no rebellious deſign ; as drunk, they were 
void of ſenſe or deſign. / 1 

With ſome difficulty I perſuaded myſelf to publiſh this annotation ; 
becauſe, 1. The inhabitants of the town of Boſton legally convened, 
alledging, that governor SuikLEY, in his publiſhed letters with regard 
to this tumult, had ſet the town. of Boſton in a diſadvantageous 
light, and that their character and reputation were much affected 
thereby, occaſioned miſunderſtandings; but have ſince, by mutual 
explanations, been amicably compoſed, and therefore ought to be 
buried in oblivion. N. B. An expreſſion, in a former ſheet of this 
hiſtory, is ſaid to have occaſioned theſe miſunderſtandings: as the 
author hopes that this hiſtory may live, he thinks himſelf obliged to 
explain that expreſſion. _ The governor's letters were wrote and de- 
livered, though not printed, prior to the publication of that ſheet (or 
pamphlet as it is termed) which was done by a private perſon, not 
the direction, or in the knowledge, of the town of Boſton, conſe- 
quently the town was not in the queſtion; the author himſelf was 
under no temptation to offend one party, or to pleaſure the other 
party; he holds no place under the governor ; he is not a town- 
officer z he never had, nor ever ſhall defire to have, any influence a- 
mong the populace ; government he adores; tumults he abhors. 
The expreſſion is, He was welcomed to town again (the town- 
* addreſs or petition to the governor, ſays, ©** on your return to town“) 
by the regiment of militia under arms, as is uſual upon the recep- 
tion of a new governor, or RRxAssuurrios of the government,“ 
in alluſion to his reception when he arrived from Cape Breton to re- 
aſſume the chair of government; there was no deſigned infinuation of 
weak conduct; if any thing in the expreſſion is exceptionable, it - 
ought to be conſtrued only as an impropriety in diction; a lapſe may 
be incident to any author. 2. I do not affect ſuch occaſional articles ; 
they debaſe a hiſtory of permanent deſign, to the low character of a 
tranſitory news paper: but as this affair is too much magnified, and 
Is — at home in a falſe and bad light, to the diſadvantage of 
this town and province, I thought it incumbent upon me, as an hi- 
florian in place and time, to give a ſhort. impartial relation of this in- 
cident, more eſpecially to obviate the imputation of being rebellious, 
which, amongſt other bad effects, might retard the reimburſement of 
the great expence incurred by New-England in the reduction of Cape- 
Breton, and occaſion a jealous regard from the court of Great-Britain ; 
from thirty years reſidence in New-England, I am convinced that no 
Britiſh ſubjects have a better regard for the Hanoverian race or ſuc- _ 
cllion, Rebellion implies concerted meaſures, with proviſion of 


: liament, 


liament, anno 1740; Tee p. 234 ; naturalized forei, 
are not to ſettle in ſeparate peculiar diſtricts, but interm 


money, and warlike ſtores (chi: is not alledged) ; no fire-arms ; they 
| did 5 attempt to take olefin of Rows . and ftores ; 15 
did not take poſſeſſion of the town- gates (Boſton is a peninſula, wi 

only one gate . open by day and by night) or court-houſe ; its lower 

floor; or walks, is open and free to every body without being reckoned 


i- 


treſpaſſers. The governor's letters to the ſecretary, which ſurprized 


the town, do not ſeem to be wrote with any premeditated defign of 
an ow character of the town; but perbaps with ſome degree of 
warm 


, and in © utmoſt haſte,” and he calls it an © illegible ſcraw].” 


Commodore K— 4s, naturally raſh and imprudent, without ad- 
viſing with the governor and council, and cautioning his officers aſhore 
in Baſton concerning a mob which might probably enſue upon ſuch an 


extraordinary impreſs, in the night-time, with armed boats, did kidnap 


or fteal ſhip-builders apprentices, and did rob 12 (cleared out) of 
their crews. Some of theſe veſſels belonged to Glaſgow in Scotland, 
therefore he imagined, or was ill-informed, that the Glaſgow maſters 


and factors were the managers of the mob; and in a tranſport of 


paſſion, as it was rumoured, ſaid, that all Scotchmen were rebels, If 
this be made apparent, in quality of a warrant commodore, he is of 
notice, and may be obnoxious to ſcandalum of all the Scots 
peers, and to the reſentment of every Scots loyal ſubjeR, in hiſtory, or 
otherwife, even to the minatie of his character. 


In the morning Nov. 17, 1747, upon this arbitrary unprecedented 


too rigorous impreſs, ſome ſailors, ſtrangers, belonging to two or three 
veſſels bound to Guinea and privateering, fearing the like fate, did 
in their own defence, aſſemble or aſſociate, but without any fire-arms, 
uy with the ruſty cutlaſſes belonging to their veſſels, ſome clubs, and 
catſticks. This appearance, as is uſual, attracted ſome idle fellows of 
low circumſtances, and lower character, boys and children, which 
made the mob appear large: this mob ſuſpecting that ſome of the 
prefs-gangs were in town, went in ſearch for them; and ſome wicked 
abandoned fellows (a mob is like a brute flock of ſheep, they implicitly 
and without reaſoning follow a ringleader or ſpeaker; therefore a 
ringleader or ſpeaker, if convicted as ſuch, ought to ſuffer for all felo- 
nies and other damages committed by the mob) propoſed to make re- 


priſals of the commodore's officers, as hoſtages for the releaſe of the 


* tawn-inhabitants. | 
This mobbiſh aſſembly imagining that thoſe officers had ſheltered 


themſelves (the E was in duty obliged to protect them) in the 


governor's houſe, or in the provincial court-houſe ; at noon they ap- 
peared before the governor's houſe, and in the evening before the pro- 
vincial court-houſe : by this time being much intoxicated (which after 
a few hours ſleep ſubſides) they uſed the governor, who Wy. 
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; edly with the original Britiſh, . ſee. page 209. Papiſts or 
Nonjurors, ſhall regiſter their names and eſtates. 
( the balcany, with indecent language; and ſome naughty boys and 
children, ho in frolies take pleaſure in the rattling of glaſs (ſome-. 
times they ule the window-glaſs of their parents houſes with the ſame 
l freedom) with brick. bats broke ſome window - glaſs of the court-houſe, , 
J but were reproved by the real mob. a ee 
4 This mob was leis impetuous than the generality of mobs; they 
g uſed the ſea-officers well, and diſmiſſed them before the commodore 
f had diſmiſſed the impreſſed town-inhabitants : they did not ſeine 
captain Auſcough or Erſkine, but left him at large upon his parole, 
| After the tumult had ſubſided, the commodore advanced with his 
J. feet to inſult Boſſoo, which he imagined had inſulted him. The go- 
me vernor, in his letter from caſtle-iſland to the ſecretary, Nov. 19, writes, 
a © I will endeavour to divert him from ſuch thoughts, and to influence 
Ip - „bim to diſcharge the inhabitants, and as many as I can in the end, 
of « but I cannot promiſe ſucceſs from the preſent temper he is in; 
d, this inſinuates, that the commodore was not maſter of his temper, 
In which is abſolutely requiſite in a ſtateſman, commander of an army, 114 
of . or commodore of a ſquadron of men of war ſhips, _ EATS "14 
If Nov. 19, in the morning, after the tumult had ſubſided, the com- 12 
of modare makes an offer to the governor, to come in perſon to the . 
ots calile for the deſence of the governor's perſon and of the fort. Thü BY 
. appears wich an air of vanity and aſſuming; but the governor in . 
is anſwer, juſtly and with propriety of character, acquaints him, That =_ 
ed * he id not retire to the caſtle for ſafety of his perſon; and that 22 
oy che had not the leaſt a ſion of the caſtle's being in dan 
did from any mob.“ Final y, the commodore faund it adviſeahle to 


ms, r ti © ; . | Ya ae 2 Walt. 
ind nds i (guadron, and after a few N. o ſea for i 


z of The affair of the town-militia not appearing in arms when called 
ich upon, is not eaſily to be accounted for. Some ſay, that 1. 'Fhe milieia 
the apprehended that the. tumult was at an end, upon; the rigtera leavi 

ked the governor's houſe in the forenoon. 2. That as they were called 
pd upon, in quality of pofſe comitatus, that is, in aid of the civil ofſicers 


and as the civil officers did not appear to do their duty, they might 


elo- taink it prepaſterdus to appear ſirſt; but in exigencies ſuch formalities: oy 
FN mult not be inſiſted upon, 3: There was no legalalaym, and no writ-. Wi 
the ten ſigned orders to the militia; eſpecially in caſe of being aſſaulted 1 
"OP by the tumult, in going to their rendezvous, or at their rendeavous, in 1 
er their own defence 9. Ee ſharp ſhot, 4, L conjeclure, that they were, 7 0 
| the. ſo ſtunned by this rigorous unprecedented impreſs, and imagining che Ps 
1 affair was in ſupport of the impreſs, as being illegal, they thought in, 182 
wy conſequence he could, not be required to ſupport it. I am convanced. 11175 
after it was not from any rebellious motive, that is, diſaffection to the king 1 
4 V and his ſucceſſion, or to the three branches of legiſlature then convened; | 


Mm Boſton, 2 


VI. Pu- 
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VI. Puntic Schools and HosprrAIs. For the 
education of youth, there ſhall be one public ſchool or 
more in each town-ſhip or diſtrict, for teaching to read 
Engliſh, for writing, and arithmetic: in each ſhire-town 
a grammar- ſchool for the learning the dead languages 
of Greek and Latin; for Hebrew roots recourſe may be 
had to the divinity colleges: the maſters of the town 
and country ſchools to be approved of by the quarter 
ſeſſions: in each province, a ſchola illuſtris, or college, 
for what are called arts and ſciences, to be regulated by 


the legiſlatures. And near the center of the North- 1 
America continent colonies (therefore not in Bermudas, e 
Dr. Berkley's ſcheme) an univerſity or academy to be V 
regulated by a board of plantations, to initiate young tl 
gentlemen in the learned profeſſions of divinity, law, b 
and medicine; in the modern commercial and travelling ti 
languages of French, Spaniſh, and Dutch ; in other cu- . 
rious ſciences of mathematics, belles lettres, Sc. and Pa 
ere exerciſes of riding the great horſe, fencing and 
ncing : from ſchool to college, from college to travel, 10 
and from travel into buſineſs, are the gradations of a cha 
liberal education; but for want of effects the link of tra- ma 
vel is frequently wanting. e. 4 * 
In every ſnire- town there ſhall be a work-houſe, to 4 
oblige and habituate idlers to ſome work : it is a better claſſ 
charity to provide work for the idle poor, than to feed bn 
them: as alſo an alms-houſe for the aged, infirm, and oY 
incurable poor of the county: but [x] principally and * 
eſpecially, an orphan-houſe for poor children: where direc 
ts are dead or unable to provide for their children, Pitch 
theſe children become children of the common- wealth; —_ 
[x] This ſort of charity I admire; it is charity in a political view, to 0 
as well as in humanity; they may become uſeful members of the New. 
common-wealth : the aged, infirm, and incurable, are for ever ſonabl 
uſeleſs, and a dead weight upon the community; in countries leſz ls) 
humane, as in ſome provinces of China, where there is ſcaree neceſſary With r 
ſood for their multitude of people, as incumbrances they deprive them Ve 


not 


* 
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not to be brought up to [y] idle learning (reading and 
writing: excepted) but to trades and labour : generally 
theſe poor children may be bound to proper maſters, as 
apprentices. or ſervants, the boys to 2 1 Et. the girls to 
18 Et. by the county - courts, or by three juſtices, 
Quorum unus. | K 1 
VII. [z] To zxncourRact TRADE anD NAVIGATION. 
IN, THE COLONIES. 1. All enumerations be taken off, 
excepting upon ſuch commodities, as are the peculiar 
produce of our plantations, and which no foreign nation 
can purchaſe of any other nation. 2. As [a] animoſities 
ſometimes happen between colonies, from the mutual 
impoſing of high duties upon the mutual importation or 
exportation of goods, which may tend to alienate their 
very uſeful national intercourſe amongſt the colonies: 
therefore no ſuch colony - duties ſhall be impoſed, but 
by ſpecial acts of parliament. 3. That all [4] combina- 
tions and agreements, between workmen  concernin 
wages, Fc. ſhall be unlawful : that the employer ſhall 
pay the full prices agreed on, in money, not in goods, or 


[ Some gentlemen of obſervation take notice, that the late hu- 
mour of erecting in Great - Britain, a multiplicity of free-ſchools and 
charity-ſchools, is a detriment to the common · wealth; bringing up fo - 
many youth to learning, renders them feeble, idle, and above common 
hard labour; the life of a country. | | 

The prevailing humour in the Engliſh univerſities, of making a buſi- 
neſs (called criticiſm) of ufing and peruſing the Greek and Roman 
claſſics, to diſcover typographical errors, and the inadvertencies of a 
tranſlator, are of no uſe to the community ; the critic does not acquire * 
more wiſdom, and is of no benefit to arts and ſciences ; but may prove 
an innocent, idle amuſement to gentlemen of eſtates. LAS 

(x] The enumerated commodities (i. e which are not to be carried 
directly to any other ports, but to thoſe of Great-Britain) are tar, 
pitch, turpentine, hemp, yards, bowſprits, beaver-ſkins, and other furs, 
copper ore, tobacco, rice, fuſtic, and other dying woods, indigo, cotton- 
wool, ginger, ſugar, and molaſſes. NY 

2] Moſt of our colonies have paſſed, at times, ſuch acts in deſpite 
to ſome colonies; for inſtance, anno 1721, Maſſachuſetts Bay, and 
New-Hampſhire, by acts of their general aſſemblies, impoſed unrea- 
ſonable duties upon their mutual imports and exports. 5 


(&) This is conformable to an act of Britiſh parliament, anno 1726, 


* 01. to workmen employed in the woollen manufactures. 
OL. I. e 


by 


7 
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by way of truck, with certain penalties. 4. That the legi- 
flatures in each colony, may make their own [e] mumci- 
pal or local laws. g. That the governors of che ſeveral 
colonies or provinces, ſhall have their ſalaries out of the 
civil lift from home, but ſhall have no ſalaries, or gra- 
tuities from the reſpective - aſſemblies ; it has happened 
at times in all our colonies, that ſome deſigning evil 
men, having obtained a wicked majority in the aſſembly, 
have thus biaſſed and corrupted their governors. 6. 
When townſhips exceed 500. legal voters for a town- 
meeting; the legiſlature, or the governor with his coun- 
cil, may appoint a certain [4] number for life or number, 
of years, of the moſt knowing, diſcreet, and ſubſtantial 
men of the town, to act in every thing, in place of a 
dete town- meeting, excepting in elections of repre- 

ntatives or deputies for the general aſſembly; in every 
townſhip all papiſts to regiſter their names-and eſtates. 
7. That all veſſels, thoſe from Great-Britain not excepted, 

be liable to tonnage or powder-money, it being towards 

the protection of their trade and navigation. 8. That 
no man (even with his own conſent) ſhall be enliſted in 
actual land or ſea-ſervice under 20 Æt. nor above 52 Et. 
This is conformable to a late act of parliament for enliſt- 
ing marine ſoldiers. | 


aA nnd ac ..._ 


VIII. Taxes. The different nature of the ſeveral 

colonies will not admit of any general taxations; there- 

fore the various taxes muſt be local, adapted to the con- 

veniencies of each colony. Here I ſhall only obſerve, 
1. That in theſe colonies (in North-Carolina there is no th 
NE 


other tax) where there 1s a poll-tax upon all male whites 
from 16 Et. and upwards; it ſeems not equitable that a 


[c] Roman colonies were foreign lands peopled (Coloniam ducere) by 
native Roman families, though governed by Roman laws and officers; | 
they had alſo municipal by-laws, made by the Præectus, Senatus, Po- 
puluſqne of the colony, that is; in our idiom, by the governor, council, 
and repreſentatives. | 6 | 


[4] In the towns of Holland the wroed{chap is generally from twenty 
to forty men. e 
| chimney- 
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chimney- ſweeper, or the meaneſt of the people, ſhoul 
pay as much (as at preſent in Mancha Bly) a5 8 
counſellor or prime merchant; the people ought to he 
claſſed, and pay in proportion, according to their rank 
and ſubſtance. 2. That as wines and ſpirits are not the 
neceſſaries of life (and therefore hardſhip upon the poor 
is not in the caſe) there may be a conſiderable impoſt or 
. cuſtom upon this importation ; and where ſpirits are ma- 
nufactured (for inſtance rum in Boſton) an exciſe at the 
ſtill- head (thus private tippling-houſes, that pay no 


exciſe, will have no advantage over the licenced ouſes) 
„ upon exportation to draw back the duties of impoſt or 
4 exciſe. 3. That there be a licence-tax upon all tavern 
a inns, and other public houſcs of that nature. 4. Af[z 
- ſumptuary exciſe or duty upon extravagancies uſed in diet 
y or apparel, excepting upon materials that are the pro- 
. duce or manufacture of Great- Britain. g. As vexatious 
d, ſuits in law are a great nuiſance in all countries, and the 
ds ſmaller the [g] charges of courts, the greater is the en- 
at couragement to ſuch ſuits ; therefore there ſhould be a 
in ſtamp duty upon all writings or inſtruments uſed in law- 
its affairs: whereas appeals from one court to another, are 
ſt· generally vexatious, no appeal to be allowed, unleſs the 
appellant [g] depoſit — ſum of money: if the appel- 
ral lant is caſt, this money to be applied towards the charges 
re- of the province or county. 6. In the affair of [Y] rates, 
on- | „„ ae 0 Jos aeg 
ve ſe] Sumptus, amonꝑſt the Romans, was uſed to ſignify luxury, and 
35 their /amptuaria lex, was alſo called cibaria lex; but at preſent it is ge⸗ 
5 _ nerally uſed to ſignify exceſs in apparel and equipage.  ,. 
utes In Mafſachuſetts-Bay, fince the . been enhanced 
at a by acts of aſſembly, law. ſuĩts in number are much diminiſued. 
[g] As in private life all good men learn from the example and 
e) by practice of one another; ſo it is, or ought to be, amongſt nations: or” 
icers; countries. In Holland, upon an appeal from the Laage Raad to the 
„ Po- Hooge Raad, ſeventy- five guilders is depoſited, and if he reviews from 
uncil, the Hooge Raad, he depofites zoo guilders. e. 
le] In Great- Britain taxes are generally of theſe three denomina- 
wenty tions, land-tax (which comprehends the income of real eſtate, of per- 


ſonal eſtate, and of faculty) cuſtoms or impoſt, and exciſe or conſymp- 
1ney- tion. : PE. 5 | + 
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as in Great-Britain, the principal gentlemen of the county 
in the land- tax act are nominated as commiſſioners for 
the county, whereof but a very few are acting; in the 
plantations, the juſtices of the quarter ſeſſions in the 
counties ſeem to be the proper commiſſioners to appoint 
aſſeſſors in each pariſh of the moſt ſubſtantial men; and 
in caſes of grievance, appeals in the firſt inſtance may be 
made to the quarter ſeſſions. | Reefs r 

IX. That [i] for the benefit of the Britiſh trade and 
navigation, more eſpecially with regard to the American 


i Many veſſels have been loſt near the channel of England and 
elſewhere, by not giving proper allowance for the difference of varia- 
tion fince the date of Dr. Halley's chart anno 1700. 

. "The utility of frequent well-vouched general maps of the variations 
is apparent alſo in inland- affairs; I ſhall only inſtance in the affairs of 
Maſlachuſetts-Bay colony (the place of my reſidence) in ſettling the 
lines or boundaries with the neighbouring colonies. Anno 1 719, they 
agreed with Rhode-iſland to run their line weſt + D. N. anno 1613, 
they run their line with Connecticut W. 9 D. N. anno 1741, accord- 
ing to the determination of the king in council, upon an appeal from 
the judgment of the commiſſioners appointed to ſettle the lines ; their 
line with New-Hampſhire was run W. 10 D. N. as if the variation 
were conſtant or upon the increaſe, whereas it was upon the decreaſe: 
1. About anno 1700, Dr. Halley's period, the weſt variation in Maſ- 
ſachuſetts-Bay was about 10 D. and. without giving any allowance 
for its decreaſe in the ſpace of half a century, aid in 45 laſt caſe ſettle 
it according to Halley's chart; anno 1741, the variation was ſcarce 
8 D. and the error or gore was in favour of Maſſachuſetts-Bay. 2. 
The other line, between Maſſachuſetts-Bay purchaſe, called the Pro- 
vince of Maine, and New*:Hampſhire, was adjudged to N. 2 D. W. 
true courſe, and was laid out with the ſame error N. 8 D. E. varia- 
tion, and the guſſet was in favour of New-Hampſhire. 3. Line, or 
the Rhode-ifland line with Maſſachuſetts-Bay, was ſettled anno 1719, 
when the variation was about g D. laid out by agreement, W. 7 D. 
N. and the error or guſſet was in favour of Maſſachuſetts- Bay; theſe 
guſſets contain no inconſiderable tract of land; for inſtance, this gore, 
though from the ftation called Saffries, and Woodward, it runs only 
about twenty-four miles, it acquires a baſe of 360 rod, being one 
mile and forty rod, commonly called the mile of land: it is true, that 
- after ſome time Maſſachuſetts-Bay gave to Rhode iſland an eqviva- 
lent in waſte lands, as to property, but not juriſdiction. 4. The line 
between Maflachuſetts-Bay and Conneflicor (a government of wiſe, 
eireumſpect huſbandmen) was laid out juſt, being 9 D. variation. Mr. 
Brattle, an ingenious, accurate man, obſerved in Boſton, the variation 
W. 9 D. N. anno 1708. | e : 
| = 2 colonies, 


colonies, and factories in Africa, the Eaſt-Indies, and 


China; and for the better adjuſting the boundaries of 
colonies or grants in North-America, there ſhall be fitted 
out at certain periods of years by the board of admiralty 
or navy board, a few ſmall veſſels, ſuch as are the man of 


war ſnows called ſloops, with able obſervers or mathe- 


maticians, and a proper apparatus; in different routs 


along the ſeas of trade, to obſerve the variations for the 
time being; and to reduce them to a general chart of 


variations, in imitation of the chart (the firſt of that kind) 


for anno 1700, delineated by the ingenious, aſſiduous, 


learned, and of bleſſed memory Dr. Halley, from his 
own knowledge and obſervations, from the good ac- 


counts of others, and from the analogy of the whole: 


it was ſoon cavilled at by our competitors the French 


academicians and navigators ; but afterwards conceded 


to and applauded by the French [& academicians. In 
theſe voyages, when on ſhore by obſerving the eclipſes of 
Jupiter's moons, and of our moon when to be had, they 
may adjuſt the [I] longitudes, and other requiſites of 


Doubtleſs ſundry navigators have good accounts of variations in 
their journals, and ſome curious landſmen have at times amuſed them- 
ſelves in this affair, but ſcarce any have been publiſhed to the world: 
the only continued ſet of variation obſervations, in my knowledge, is 
that of the Royal Academy of Sciences for Paris ; theſe obſervations 


are annual, ins generally made in the months of December, from anno 


1700, down to this time, and are to be continued by learned men well 


diſciplined, in pay, and therefore obliged to regular duty: our mem 


bers of the Royal Society for philoſophical tranſactions in London are 
volunteers, not in pay, not obliged to duty ; ſome of them at firſt ſet- 
ting out, perfom ſome Coup d Eclat, but are ſoon tired. 

(4) The French are our rivals in every thing; and more particularly 
in matters of learning, they keep up a laudable emulation. Thus Sir 


Iſaac Newton and his followers inveſtigating the earth to be an ob- 


late ſpheroid,' the French accademicians aſſerted it to be an oblong 
ſpheroid (that is, with the degrees of the meridian ſhorter towards the 
poles) from actual menſurations (by triangles) of degrees of the me- 
ridian, from the north to the ſouth of France'; bur lately (after a con- 
teſt of above fifty years) by their miſſions to Torneo under the polar 
circle, and to Peru under the equinoctial, they have given up the 


point. TY | 
(/} The longitudes determined by ſea-journals, by eclipſes and oc- 
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262 Britiſh and French SeTTLzMenTs PART I. 
laces. The other nations of commerce, particularly 
Tance and Holland may do the ſame at a public charge; 
thus by means of ſo many checks, we may attain from 
time to time ſome certainty as to the variations; this in- 
. ſenſibly brings me to a digreſſion. e 274 1 


A digreſſion concerning the magnetic needle, commonly called 
: the mariner's compaſs. = 


_ THAT the magnet or loadſtone attracted iron, was 
known to the higheſt antiquity in record ; but the pola- 
rity of an iron rod or wire, touched by a magnet and af- 
. terwards poiſed, was not obſerved until the thirteenth 
=. century of the chriſtian æra. The mariner's compaſs is 
i ſaid to have been firſt uſed in Italy (the principal place 
of traffic in thoſe days) anno 1301. Cabot, a Venetian, 
makes the firſt mention, anno 1544, of the variation or 
deflection of the magnetic meridian from a true meridian, 
various in various places. Gaffendi, about a century 
and a half ſince, diſcovered that this declination of the 
needle in each particular place, in proceſs of time, had 
ome variation. It is not long ſince that the dip of the 
needle, various in various places, and the variation of 
this dip-variation in the ſame place, has been diſcovered : 


cultations, before the uſe of teleſcopes, micrometers, and pendulums, 
were not ſo exact as at preſent; formerly, the South-America ſhore 
was reckoned 6 D. of longitude too much diſtant from Europe; by an 

+ Obſervation of the moan eclipſed, Dec. 21, anno 1740, from captain 
Legge, of the Severn man of war at the iſland St. Catharine, on the 
coalt of Brazil, St. lat. 27 D. 3o M. 49 D. zo M. W. from Green- 
wich. Senex's maps have placed that coaſt about 6 D. too much eaſt- 
ward. The China miſſionaries (they carry the credit of able mathe- 
maticians to enforce the truth of their religious doQrines) find that 
formerly the eaſtern coaſt of China was reckoned 25 D. long. too 
much diſtant from Paris. Dr, Halley, anno 1677, was ſent at a go- 
vernment charge to St, Helena, to obſerve and take a catalogue of the 
fixed ſtars in the high ſouthern latitudes, which he accordingly reduced 
to a catalogue and tables: at that time the variation was 40 M. E. of 
St. Heleng. 8 . | 
2 v4: a needle 
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a needle poiſed before it is touched, upon the magnetic 
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touch, its north point with us dips from a horizontal 
poſition; for inſtance, anno 1723, Mr. George Graham 
in London obſerved it to dip 75 D. He obſerves, the 
ſtronger the touch, the greater the dip: this needle muſt 
be afterwards properly lgaded to bring it again to an ho- 
rizontal poiſe to ſerve in the compaſs. As the varia- 
tions of the dip are at preſent of no uſe in navigation, 
therefore having no relation to our hiſtory of the Britiſh 
American colonies, we drop them. N 
Magnetiſm is ſome power in nature, hitherto inexpli- 
cable, as are gravity and electricity; whereby a load- 
ſtone (an iron ore or mineral) draws to itſelf loadſtone 
or iron. No interpoſed body can hinder this influence 
or attraction; a large magnet broken to pieces, each 
fruſtum or fragment, retains the attraction and polarity; 
ſteel is more receptive and retentive of magnetiſm than 
common iron. The north poles of touched needles do 


not attract but repel one another, and attract ſouth poles: 


likewiſe ſouth poles do not attract but repel ſouth poles. 
If the different directions of the magnetic needle were 
permanent for the ſame place, it might be imagined to 
proceed from different accumulations of magnetic mat- 
ter in theſe different parts of the earth. Halley's amu- 
ſing fancy, that the globe of the earth was one great 
magnet, with two contained nuclei (which humorouſly 
may be termed wheels within a wheel) whoſe four poles 
are different from thoſe of the earth, and from one an- 
other; and in caſe a third line of no- variation ſhould be 
diſcovered in the South- ſeas (which he ſeems to ſuſpect 
from the accounts, anno 1670, of Sir John Narborough, 
of the variation- upon the weſt coaſt of South-America 
decreaſing very faſt) he was to introduce a third nucleus: 
theſe nuclei he ſuppoſes detached from the earth and 


from one another, and to have a circulatory or libratory 


motion, equal or unequal, according as the ſolution of 
the phænomena might require: bur this pleaſant novel 
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264 Britiſh and French SrrrIEMENTSs  ParTI. 
does in no manner account for the irregularities in the 
variations, as hereafter related; and until by future ob- 
ſervations they be reduced to ſome rules, it ſeems 1 in vain 
to attempt any hypotheſis. 
Dr. Halley, upon his return from his long voyages, 
delineated the variations as they were anno 1700, in all 
the oceans and ſeas, the Pacific ocean excepted, from 58 
D. N. lat. to 58 D. S. lat. Deliſle delineates the varia- 
tions 20 D. farther N. than Halley. . This chart of 
_ Halley's being the firſt of its kind, will perpetuate his 
-memory better than braſs or marble, and will be a per- 
manent credit to our Britiſh nation. Since Dr. Halley's 
chart of variations for anno 1700, near half a century is 
elapſed, which has produced great alterations in the va- 
riations, ſeeing Halley's Atlantic and Ethiopic line of 
no- variation, in about the ſpace of a century, from 1600 
to 1708, had moved (it paſſed, anno 1600, by cape 
Agulbas, the ſouthernmoſt cape of Africa, by the Morea, 
and the north cape of Europe, in N. lat. 71 D. 24 M. 
and 22 D. 10 M. E. long. from [n] London) by its 
north parts through Vienna anno 1638, through Paris 
anno 1666, weſtward in all about 1400 leagues, and by 
its fouth parts only about 500 leagues. | 
The anomalies or bizarreries of the variations, are un- 
accountable, and no length of time, or ſeries of years is 
likely to bring them to a mean. 
1. The variations for the ſame vice, ſometimes have 
a direct progreſſive motion, but unequally; ſometimes are 
ſtationary, and ſometimes retrogade : I ſhall inſtance the 


variations at Paris for about a century and three quarters 
of a century; anno 1580, the variation was eleven and a 


half D. E; anno 1666, no variation; is at a medium about 
8 M. per amum; anno 1715, variation was 12 D. 30 M. 
W. for that interval, is about 14 M. per annum. From 
that time to anno 1720, it was generally retrogade; from 


* always 1 mean n from London, if not otherwiſe ex- 
preſſe | 


1720, 


. we Wwe YV 
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1720, variation about 13 D. W. for five years it was 
ſtrictly ſtationary ; from anno 1725, it was at a medium 


directly increaſing or progreſſive to anno 1732, variation 
. i D. 453 M. W. From 1732 to 1743 (fo far the memoirs 
0 


the Paris academy of ſciences are publiſhed) the 
variation was 15 D. 5 M. W. that is a little upon the 
decreaſe with a libratory motion: therefore (as I may 
conjecture) the general increaſe of the European weſt 
variations ſeems to be retarded, or ſtationary, or upon the 
decreaſe. | . | n 

2. Mr. George Graham of London, an ingenious and 
accurate mechanicien, obſerves, anno 1722 from Feb. 
6, to May 10 (the compaſs- box remaining unmoved 
all that time) above one thouſand times; the | 
variation (weſtward) was 14 D. 45 M. the leaſt 19 D. 


50 M. he obſerves that the variation is conſiderably dif- 


ferent in different days, and in different hours of the 
ſame day; without any relation to heat or cold, dry 
or moiſt air, clear or cloudy, winds or calms, nor the 
height of the barometer. In the ſame day, he obſerved 
the greateſt variation from noon to four hours afternoon, 
and the leaſt about ſix or ſeven hours in the evening. 
Mr. Joſeph Harris, in his return from Jamaica to London, 
anno 1732, obſerved, that the weſterly variations were 
leſs in the morning than in the afternoon. The curves 
of no- variation, and of each particular variation, do al- 
ter their curvatures ſo irregularly and undulatory, that 
they are not reducible to any equation expreſſive of 
their natur. 121 | | 
3. The variations have no relation to meridians z ac- 
cording to Halley's chart anno 1700, at the entrance of 
Hudſon's ſtraits, variation was 29 and a half D. weſt; 
at the mouth of Rio de la Plata, nearly under the ſame 
meridian, the variation was 20 and a half D. eaſt. As to 
parallels of latitude it is obſerved, that the farther north 
or ſauth from the equinoctial, the variations are the greater, 


but in no regular progreſſion either as to diſtance from 


the equinoctial or difference of time. M. des "_ 
| | | and. 
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and Du Glos, anno 1682, at Martinique, found the varia- 
tion 4 D. 10 M. eaſt; anno 1704, it was 6 D. 10 m. E. | 
this is 2 D. in twenty-one years; in the ſame interval of | 
time, it increaſcd at Paris g D. 30 M. The farther from | 
the lines of no- variation, the variations ſeem to increaſe | ( 
or decreaſe the faſter. * . | : 

4. Capt. Hoxton from Maryland, 21. ann phz- - 1 
—.—.. of his magnetic needles or compaſſes; anno | 
1725, Sept. 2, a little after noon, fair weather, ſmall ſea, E 
in N. Lat. 41 D. 10 M. 28 D.E. long. from cape Henry ti 
of Virginia, all his compaſſes (an azimuth, and four or t 
five more) carried to ſeveral parts of the ſhip continued for li 
about one hour, traverſing very ſwiftly, ſo as he could not th 
ſteer by them, but all of a ſudden, every one of them in 
ſtood as well as uſual. Capt. Middleton, in his Hudſon's- ri 
Bay voyage of 1725, ſays, that his greateſt variation 
was 40 D. W. in N. Lat. 63 D. 5o M. 78 D. W. from 
London, where the compaſs would ſcarce traverſe: he 
ſays, a great cold or froſt hinders the needle from tra- 
verſing; where near a great body of ice, there were great 
complaints of the compaſs not traverſing: he ſuſpected, 
that the age of the moon had W influence upon the 
variation. 

5. The three lines of no-variation den to be of 
different natures; that line in the Atlantic and Ethiopic 
ocean gives eaſterly variations welt of its line, and weſt- 

erly variations eaſt of its line; that line in the Indian ocean 
reverſly gives weſterly variations weſt of its line, and 
eaſterly variations eaſt of its line; that in the pacihc 
ocean or ſouth- ſea, unexpectedly gives eaſterly variations 
both ſides : Dr. Halley. and others, before this third line 
was diſcovered, ſeem to have laid it down as a law 1n 
nature, that where an. eaſterly variation terminated, a 
weſterly variation muſt begin; and where a weſterly 
variation terminated an eaſterly variation was to begin, 
but further obſervations evince this to be no ſtated law. 

There is a magnetic influence all over the ſurface of 


our globe or earth: the magnetic needle in ſome 1 
as 


— 
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has a true meridian direction; in others the magnetic 
meridian has a deflection more or leſs in different places, 
eaſt or weſt: the points or places of no- variation, and o 
the ſeveral quantities of variation, when connected, form 


curves, but ſo irregular as not reducible to any equation, 


and of no permanent figure, and not eaſily to be claſſed: 


wie ſhall only obſerve that, 


There are at preſent three lines of no- variation. f. 
Between Europe with Africa, and America in the Atlan- 
tic and Ethiopie ocean; the variations eaſt and north of 
this line are weſterly, and the farther diſtant from this 
line the greater, and their increaſe or decreaſe the ſwifter; 
this is a general principle in variations: Halley ſays, that 
in the beginning of this century, all over Europe the va- 
riations were weſterly, and upon the increaſe; but at 
preſent, theſe weſt variations in the eaſtern of Eu- 
rope ſeem to be ſtationary (at Nuremberg in Germany the 
W. variation was ſtationary at 11 D. from 1700 to 1708) 


upon the decreaſe; for inſtance at Torneo in N. Lat. 65 
D. 50 M. 23 D. E. from London, M. Bilberg, anno 
1695, found the variation 7 D. W; anno 1735, the 
French academicians found it 5 D. M. W. therefore 


upon the decreaſe, and perhaps belonging to the ſyſtem 
or claſs of the Indian ocean line of no-variation (the line 
is not aſcertained where the increaſe ends, and the 
decreaſe begins) as in the northern parts of Aſia they 
belong to this claſs of Indian ocean variations; for in- 
ſtance, at Aſtracan near the Caſpian ſea, N. Lat. 46 D. 
15 M. and 45 D. E. Long. wide the eaſt variations 


decreaſed at London, there the weft variations increaſed 


even to 24 D; and as the weſt variation increaſed in 
London, it diminiſhed at Aftracan. Our North America 


variations belong to this firſt line of no- variations, and 


are weſterly N. and E. of this line, and eaſterly S. and W. 
of it: theſe E. variations along the coaſt of South- 
America increaſe very flow; at La Vera Cruz, in N. 


Lat. 19. D. 12 M. anno 1727, it was only 2 D. 15. M. 


IE; at Pariba in Brazil beginning of this century S. Lat. 
1 N 
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6 D. 38 M. it was 5 D. 35 M. E; at Buenos Ayres 8. l 
Lat. 34 D. 30 M. it was anno 1708, 15 D. 32 M. E; li 
at Cape-Horn 20 D; ſouth of Cape-Horn in S. Lat. 56 WM ; 
D. 42 M. it was 17 D. E. being upon the decreaſe; and L 
ſtretching along the Pacific ocean weſtward or northward as 
theſe caſt variations decreaſed. pack pl 
This line of no · variation moves the quickeſt ; anno 4 
1600, it paſſed Cape Agulhas (about 2 D. E. of the Cape 
of Good Hope) the Morea, and north Cape of Europe; at Re 
this Cape Agulhas the variations afterwards became weſt, fe 
vix. anno 1622, 2 D; anno 1675, 8 D; anno 1691, 11 D; D. 


anno 1732, 17 D; at St. Helena the variations were anno lin 
1600, 8 D. E; anno 1623, 6 D. E; anno 1677, Halley ove 
found 40 M. E, anno 1690, 1 D. W; anno 1700, 17 
Halley found 2 D. W; anno 1732, 8 D. W; Halley, nod 
anno 1700, aſcertains this line of no-variation from four for 
obſervations N. Lat. 31 D. W. Long. 64 D. N. 2D, me 
Long. 18 D. W; S. Lat. 17 D, Long. 10 D. W; S. wit 
Lat. 37 D. Long, 4 D. W. This line of no- variation and 


ſeems to move quick to the weſtward, in S. lat. 35 D. Gin 
from anno 1700 to 1709, it moved 50 leagues weſtward. cha 
A French ſhip, anno 1706 (being the firſt that made this 7 


traverſe) from Rio de Galleguas upon the eaſt coaſt of of 1 
Americain S. lat. 51D. 68. D. W. long. from Paris, vari- ven 
ation 23 D. E. made 13 50 leagues to the Cape of Good- 80 J 

Hope in 34 D. 15 M. S. lat 17 D. 45 M. E. long. from A 


Paris, found the variation lines tending towards the S. chi 
pole, to become nearly parallel, and in ſome places alter WM ie e 
only one degree for two degrees of longitude. of 1 
The ſecond line of no- variation, in the Indian ocean, it, 01 
anno 1600, paſſed through the Moluccas or Spice-iſlands, WM co th 
and a little eaſt of Canton in China; in a century follow. lines, 
ing, that is, anno 1700, it had not advanced eaſtward the n 
above 100 leagues ; the W. point of Java (and in the meric 
influence of this line) anno 1676, was 3 D. 10 M. welt WM varia 
variation; anno 1732, it was only 3 D. 20 M. but the fluenc 
further weſt theſe variations increaſed, the quicker to the ¶ a8 to 


common axis of the variation parabolic curves, and 
> 1. | ten 


the ſtraits of Babelmandel, about 50 D. E. 


- 
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then began to decreaſe and terminate in the firſt line of 
no- variation. The common axis of the inſcribed parabo- 
lic curves, anno 1700, paſſed through e e and 
ng. from 
London, where the increaſing W. variations terminate, 
and the ſame W. variations begin to decreaſe; Halley 
places the higheſt of theſe weſt variations 27 D. S. lat. 
about 530 leagues eaſt of the Cape of Good- Hope. 

The third line of no- variation was found by Captain 
Rogers, in the Pacific ocean in N. lat. 14 D. W. long. 
from London 125 D. and in N. lat. 13 D. W. long. 193 
D. was 12 D. E. (and afterwards decreaſing to the ſecond 
line) the largeſt of theſe eaſt variations which reign all 
over the Pacific ocean; French navigators, ſince anno 
1710, have traverſed this ocean ſouthward of the equi- 
noctical line, as Capt. Rogers did northward of it, and 
found the no- variation line nearly upon the above- ſaid 
meridian, and the other variation lines nearly parallel 
with the meridians. Sir John Narborough, Dr. Halley, 
and Capt. Rogers, were miſtaken in their conjecture, that 
ſouth of the equinoctical in the middle parts of this ocean 
there muſt be a tract of weſtern variations. : 

This third no-variation line ſeems to be a continuation 
of the firſt inflected weſtward into a circular arch whoſe 
vertex at preſent ſeems to be in about 34 D. N. lat. and 
80D. W. long. from London. 3 2 

All variations within this curve made by the firſt and 
third line, being a ſpace of 140 D. upon the equinoctical, 
are eaſterly; all without it, on its eaſt ſide, being a ſpace 
of 115 D. to the ſecond line are weſterly; all without 
it, on its weſt ſide are eaſterly, being a ſpace of 105 D. 
to the ſaid ſecond line. It is obſervable, that all variation 
lines, the nearer they .approach to the poles of our earth, 
the more they converge towards a paralleliſm with the 
meridians, as if to terminate in the poles. The ſeveral 


” 


variation lines ſeem to receive their flexures from the in- 


fluence of their eaſterly and weſterly no variation lines, ſo 
3 to form parabolic curves, or circular arches. 2 
The 
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_ The alterations in the variations art not from any uni- 
form circulatory or libratory power; but as theſe magne- 
tic powers ſeem to be accumulated and act connectedly, 
it muſt be by ſome kind of fluctuation In o 
this, it may — ſaid, that the fluctuation of any denſe or 
ſpecifically heavier conſiderable part of the earth would 
> wi the equilibrium and diurnal rotation of the earth, 
and make ſtrange changes in the fluid ſurface of theearth 
by inundations and -ebbs;. + 

This digreſſion is too abſtruſe ahh) philoſophical for 
moſt readers: the deſign of it is, to incite the curious, 


to attend the uſeful ſpeculation of variations, more chan 


heretofore, 
As the variations of the tic eee or plat 
have not been much attended to in the colonies, I can- 
not pretend to be particular in that affair, and ſhall only 
— ſome looſe hints that are come to my knowled 
The line of no- variation (which for diſtinction I call the 
firſt) from the eaſtward, enters the continent of North- 
America, in Carolina about 33 D. N. lat. at this writing 
anno 1748 and by a flattiſſ flexure croſſes the continent 


of North-America, and in the Pacific ocean converges 


ſouthward, and forms what is now called the third line 
of no- variation. Capt. Rogers, anno 1708, in 14 D. N. 
lat. 125 D. W. long. from London fell in with this line 
of no-variation. 

To the northward and eaſtward of this N®-1. no- 
variation line upon the eaftern coaſt of North-America, 
the variations are weſt ; and the farther north the greater, 


but all upon the decreaſe; and the farther north, the 


quicker is the decreaſe. 

The greateſt variation known was anno 18763 in N. 
lat. 78 D. at Sir Thomas Smith's ſound in Baffin $-Bay, 
the variation was 57 D. weſt. 

Capt. Middleton publiſhes, that at BY mouth of 
Churchill-river (N. lat. 39 D. weſt long. from London 


24 D. 30 M. from an immerſion of Jupiter's firſt Sa- 


tellite) . the variation was 21 D. W.; = 
85 3 


fation to 
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1738, it was 18 D. W.; anno 174 it was * D. W. 
decreaſing very faſt. | 


At Quebec in Canada, anno 1 649. the variation was 
16 D. W.; anno 1686, it was 13 D. 30 M. is half a 


degree in thirty- ſeven years; but after this, ene to 


M. Deliſle, it varied 1 D. in eleven years. 

In New- England Mr. Brattle obſerved at Boſton, anno 
1708, the variation 9 D. weſt; anno 1741, upon a com- 
miſſion for ſettling lines between Maſſachuſetts- Bay pro- 
vince, and the colony of Rhode-iſland, a little to the 
ſouthward, the commiſſioners found the variation 7 D. 
30 M. weſt. 

In New-York. city ( by eclipſes of Jupiter's firſt Satel 
lite, governor Burnet found it 74 D. 57 M. W. of Lon- 
don, being in N. lat. 40 D. 40 M.) Mr. Wells, ſurveyor- 
geveral of the province-lands, anno 1686, found the va- 
riation 8 D. 45 M. weſt ; governor Burnet, anno 1723, 


| found 1 it 7 D. 20 M. veſt. 


In Ne- Jerſeys, anno 1743, the line, between the pro- 
prietors of Faſt and Weſt- Jerſeys, was run 150 miles, 


twenty chains, g D. 19 M. welt; but becauſe of the dif- - 


ference of variation, which muſt be ſuppoſed at the ſouth 
and north terminations of this line, it was alledged that 
it muſt not be a direct line; and upon examination it 
was found that this line was in all reſpects erroneous: at 
the ſouth point near Egg - Harbour the variation was only 
5 D. 25 M. weſt, and at the north point on Delaware- 
river in 41 D. 40 M. it was 6 D. 35 M. weſt : this was 
to the prejudice of the Eaſt- Jerſey proprietors. 

The ſtreets of Philadelphia, anno 1682, were laid out 
with great preciſeneſs N. 18 D. E.; anno 1742, they 
were found to be 15 D. eaſt; this is 3 D. in ſixty years. 

In the parallel of 39 D. running the line between Pen- 
ſylvania and Maryland, anno 1686, the variation was 
found to be 9 D. weſterly; anno 1739, in running this 
eaſt and weſt line, it was found 5 D. 30 M. W. differ- 


ence is 3 D. 30 M. in fifty-three years. : 
n 
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In Virginia, Cape - Henry in 37 D. N. lat. 75 D. weſt 


In the Carolinas, navigators upon the coaſt give no 


allowance for variation, becauſe near the line of no- 


variation; inland, in running a diviſional line between 
the two governments or juriſdictions of South and 
North - Carolina, and in laying off Carteret's eighth part 


of the property of Carolina, no account was made of 
variation. | Pres te . 


From the line of no- variation in N. lat. 33 D. ſouth- 
ward, the caſt variation takes place, increaſing very ſlow ; 
becauſe at La Vera Cruz, N. lat. 19 D. 12 M. W. long. 
97 D. 30 M. anno 1727, the variation was only 2 D. 


Here ends the firſt or general part of the Summary 


concerning the Britiſh colonies in America, with ſome 
interfperſed hints relating to the colonies of the other 
European nations. In the following part we ſhall give 
particular accounts of our ſeveral colonies, in order, as 


they are enumerated page 15 and 16. 


The End of the Finsr Pant. | 


from London, anno 1732, the variation was 4 D. 40 


A * * 
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n E Sventbatrdha who Wen a N. W. paſs 

fa age to China, the 8 ice- iſlands, and the Eaſt- 
Indies, and in ſearch for copper- mines, gave 
occalioh to the diſcovery of Hudſon n and its fub- 
ſequent fur and ſkin trade. | 

The [a] Cabots, anno 1400 obtained Wan Henry vir 
of England, a grant of all lands they ſhould diſcover and 
ſettle weſtward of Europe. In queſt of a N. W. paſſage, 
they coaſted the 5 ſhore 2 North-America, and 
took à general poſſeſſion for the crown of England, but 
made no, ſettlement ; the firſt land they made was Weſt- 
Greenland, in N. lat. D. 

From #4] that time this navigation, and theſe de 
ries, were entirely neglected, until 1576, 1577, and 
l 578. Sir Martin Frobiſher made three voyages to a ſtrait 
which retains his name, but he made no diſcoveries. 

Sir Humphry Gilbert, by direction of ſecretary Wal- 
ſingham, coaſted the north- eaſterly ſhore of America; 
particularly he took poſſeſſion of Newfoundland, and St. 
Laurence or Canada river, for the crown of England, and 
began ſome : fiſhing-trade there, anno 1 583. a al 


[a Short repetitions or recapltulations, are ſometimes uſed torendet : 
the matter 'more' diſtin& and fluent, 9 N | 
[5] See pag. 110. 
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Capt. John Davis from Dartmouth, made three voyages 


7% 24% 9 We > 0 os 


this way, anno 1582, 1586, and 1 87, but made no diſ- 
. — Jl 


coveries: 


at Cape Farewell, in 60 D. N. lat. a little farther, at 


Cape Deſolation, branches into two openings) which 
reaches north - weſtward, retaius the name of Davis's- 
ſtraits, and is the whaling-ground of Weſt-Greenland, 


where. the [e] Engliſh, Dutch, Biſcayers, Hamburghers, 


Bremers, and Danes kill large 1 of goo to 600 bar- 
rels of oil, and eighteen feet of bone: this whaling con- 
tinues for about ſeven or eight weeks. 


Henry Hudſon, after two N. E. ſueceſsleſs trials, and 


one in vain north-weſtward navigation, eſſayed the 


other opening abovementioned, and ſailing weſtward 
and ſouthward, diſcovered. the ſtraits. and bay called by 
his name. Annd 1611, n upon further diſco- 


 veries, he was never eard of. In his time he was 
as much an enthuſiaſt! for a N. W. p as Mr. 
D- bs [4] is at preſent, as appears by th 


war between D Lbs and Middleton. 


Ta. Antio.1732, {He'Southfea company k 1d Wer h * Faſt- 

1 nd, and ſeven ſhips in Weſt-Greewland, or Davis's-ftraits, and 
got twenty- four and n hay whales: this fiſhery did; not anſwer. the 
ebatges of fitting o Fi * 5 is dropped, notwithſtandin g the en- 


ent give parliament anno 1724, that an ' of his 
mts > jean ay 2 2 fins, oil ani Piiher 5 


taken and caught in Greenland-ſeas in Bitiſti Hips, na- 
ing to la, — — any cuſtom, ſubſidy, or — — the 


[4] Mr. D=bs of frefand Was the projeckor of Middleton's N. W. 
e: betaufe it did not Nds, he charges Middleton 
lect, miſconduct, and ſuſpicion of corruption; he ſays, _ 


dleton was bribed by the com not to make an 5 
* to 0 W. diſcovery, a Ueda wh = 


by letter Jan. 21, 11 800 the co judged it their 
ther to proven r 10 20 ard à N. W Nek de A pre of wh 


IO nf, they vere him 208 IN to aft ee report in me 
vour. Some of; Mi pots vits concerning his 
bad n upon the —— of Abele $ mn e out * 

lecon or e che N. W. diſcoyery, the gorernor and council of the 
loten, s-Bay company, wrote to the gowerpor at Frihee of Wales's 


Fort upon Ch river, to * refreftiment ; but. c 
#6) Dir 


Here 


EC a Aa BEE ne 


0 ee I ©. 


es 


overnor to, ſupply captain. Middleton if in diſtreſs.  Notwichſtandin, 
. Ap eie ent, Tir. D bs proceed an jor} rotator 6s 
20,000 J. public reward for a diſcovery, and [accordingly the Dobbs 
Galley aud California ſailed from England in May, 1746. 50 


leſs N. lat. upon the eaſt ide of he American continent) upon chis ct 


copper. Ne 
e French were, at this rate, moſt egregious fools to give up fo 


the tide ten feet above the ordinary tides. At the peace of Utrecht, 
in Quebec were from 4000 to 5000 troops in garriſon. On the welt 


gives Jarge liſts of names o q 
Tivers ;, whereas the ſeveral iſlands, bead-lands, bays, rivers, . do 


33 if they were the beſt known, moſt polite, and well regulated caun- | 


o E 
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Sir Thomas Button, fitted out by prince Henry anno 

1612, Pete Hudfon's-trats, and faling weſtward, di. 

upon further conſideration,. they revoked this order; and. allowed : 


Mr. D- bs runs much into the novel; belangte to be a wild pro- 
jector, and nototiouſſy credulous: he gives particular 8 of large 
countries and iſlands in the Pacific Ocean, eſpecially from S. lat. 9 D. 
to N. lat. 15 D. very rich and populous, abounding in nutmegs, mace, 
ginger, pepper, cinnamon, ſilk; and ebony; the natives with reddiſh 
complexions, grey eyes, high noſes, beards and hair curled. In the 
N. W. parts of America were veſſels or ſhips with pros (heads or 
lions we call them) of gold and ſilver: W. S. W. the dians come to 
a ſea, where were great veſſels, and men with caps and beards ga- 
thering of gold. About a century ſince, anno 16%, Rertholomew de 
Foutes, vice-roy of Mexico and Peru, hearing that che Engliſh were 
endeavouring a; N. W. paige, ſailed to the river 'of Los Reys in 
53 D. N. lat. upon the weſt fide of America, and detached capt: Ber- 
nardi, who failed to 77 DN. lat. (here he found it as warm as 10 D. 
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he met with capt. Shapley from New. England (this is an unaccountah 74 
ſtretch to, prove, a north-weſt paſſage ;) there is no record nor traditio * 
of this in New-England in my knowledge. Mr. D—bs is as particular * 
in giving accounts of diſtant not frequented countries, as if he were de- 
ſeribing Great Britain or France; and propoſes that Great-Britain ſhall 


ſettle, an extent of countries, more than all Eurppe could affect. 
Mr. D—bs, from the ſtories of the French fathers, and ofthe Coureurs 


des Bois, relates ſtrange things. From lieutenant Jerame {doubtleſs a 
native of Gaſcony) he relates, that in the diſtrict of Hudſon a- Bay, axe 
to be ſeen 10,000 rein · deer in a herd, and; large, mines of /virgin- 


eafily, by the treaty of Utrecht anno 1713, two ſuch valuable articles 
of deer-{kins and copper. Northward is a ſtrait with floating ice, prb- 
bably a paſſage to the weſtern · ocean or South - ſeas, the north wind raiſing 


main are the copper · mines, on the eaſt main are the lead- mines. He 
f imaginary tribes, of Indians, their lakes and 


— 


not retain their Indian names, as in ſome of our colonies, put are called 
by the names of the eee. or diſcoverers. Mr. D- bs 
names and deſcribes all theſe things minutely, and with the ſame eaſe 


7 2 is covered 
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covered a large continent, and called it New- Wales; its 
ſea and bay retain the diſcoverer's name; he could not 
vir Hae ai than 65 D. N. lat. and called it N. Ultra 
he wintered miſerably upon that weſt continent at Port 
eig 8 
Capt. Thomas James, from Briſtol anno 1631, made 
further diſcoveries in Hudſon's- Bay; he wintered near the 
bottom of the bay at Charleton-iſland in N. lat. 32 D. 
and publiſhed a good journal of his voyage. 
Anno 1616, Mr. Baffin, by the north- weſterly open- 


ing called Davis's-ſtraits, carried the north-weſt affairs 


ſo. high as N, lat. 80 D. to no purpoſe, and gave his 
name to the ſea or bay in that high latitude. 


Capt. Fox, anno 1632, ſailed into Hudſon's-Bay upon | 


the diſcovery, where he ſaw many whales the end of July; 

he: proceeded no farther than Port Nelſon in N. lat. 57 

D.; he wintered there; tide fourteen feet. 

The beginning of thelaſt century, the Danes went upon 

the north-weſt diſcovery, and took poſſeſſion of the north- 
eaſterly ſhore of Davis's-ſtraits, and called it New-Dane- 

mark, and made a miſerable ſettlement in N. lat. 64 D. 


From that time they have aſſumed the ſovereignty of the 


ſeas in Davis's-ſtraits, and keep a royal frigate ſtationed 
there during the whaling-ſeaſon, which does not continue 
above ſeven or eight weeks. 5 805 

The civil wars in England prevented any further at- 
tempts of ſuch diſcoveries for ſome time, until Prince 
Rupert and company, anno 1667, fitted out capt. Gui- 


lam; he landed at Rupert- river in N. lat. 51 D. upon 


the eaſt continent of Hudſon's-Bay, built Charles's Fort, 
traded with the Indians to good advantage, and laid a 
foundation for the companies fur and deer-ſkin trade. 
A royal charter was granted May 2, anno 1669, to a 
governor and company of adventurers of England trad- 
ing into Hudſon's-Bay, whereof here follows an abſtract: 
Jo prince Rupert count Palatine of tbe Rhine, . zo George 
- duke of Albemarle, to William earl of Craven, and 10 
. fifteen others, and to others whom they ſhall admit — 4 
EST c T Oe 
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ſaid body plans wares to make a common ſeal, and to alter 
it; to chuſe annually ſome time in November, a governor, a 
deputy-governor, and a committee of ſeven ; any three of the 
committee, with the governor or deputy-governor, to be a court 
of directors: freemen to be admitted ( their fattors and ſervants 
may be admitted freemen) at a general court; a power to diſ- 
miſs the governor, deputy-governor, or any of the committee, 
before the year expires ; and upon their diſmiſſion, or death, to 
elelt others in their room for the remainder of the year: to have 
the ſole property of lands, trade, royal-fiſhery, and mines within 
Hudſon's-ſtraits, not a7ually poſſeſſed by any Chriſtian prince; 
to be reputed as one of our colonies in America, to be called [e] 
Rupert's land: to hold the ſame in free and common ſoccage: 
to pay the ſtins of two elks, and two black beavers, as often as 
the king or queen ſhall come into thoſe lands : power to aſſemble 
the company, and to make laws for their government and other 
affairs, not repugnant to the laws of England: an excluſive 
trade, without leave obtained of the company, penalty forfeiture ' 

| of goods and ſhipping, one half to the king, one half io the com- 
pany. In their general meetings for every 1001. original ſtock 
to have one vote; may appoint governors, factors, and other 
officers, in any of their ports; the governor and his council to 
judge in all matters civil and criminal, and execute juſtice ac. 
3 : where there is no governor and council, we ſend 
them to any place where there is a governor and council, or 10 
England, for juſtice : liberty to ſend ſhips of war, men, and 
ammunition for their protection, erett forts, &c. to make 
peace or war with any people who are not Chriſtian , may 
appeal to the king in council, | 
Anno 1670, Mr. Baily, with twenty men, was ſent over 
by the company to Rupert-river. Port Nelſon was the 
next ſettlement, anno 1673; and Mr, Bridge was ſent 
over governor of the weſt main from Cape Henrietta- 
Maria. Anno 1683, the factory was removed from Ru- 
pert- river to Mooſe- river: Rupert- river is not uſed, be- 
cauſe expoſed to the depredations of the French; from 
Tadouſac thirty leagues below Quebec upon Canada- 
le] This name has never been uſed; it is called Hudſon's-Bay colony. 


2 river, 
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river, chere is water - carriage to lake Miſtaſin, WRich com- 
Municates with Rupert-river. The trade at the mouth 
F all the rivers which fall into Hudſon's- Bay is fecured'ro 
feat- Britain hy the treaty of Utrecht; but rhe heads of 

e ſouthern rivers are within the French bounds, and the 
'rench have 75738 houſes which very muck inter- 
cept and leſſen our Indian trade: the company do not 


much uſe the eaſt and ſouth parts of the bay, becauſe of 


the bad neighbourhood of the French. 1 

In che ſummer anno 1686, in time of peace, the French 
om Canada became maſters of all our Hudſon's- Bay 
Acores, port Nelſon excepted. Anno 1693, the Eng 
liſh recovered their factories, but the French got pol- 
feſfion of them again ſoon after. Anno 1696, two Eng- 
iſh men of war retook them. In Queer Anne's war, 
the French from Canada were again maſters of theſe 
factories ; but by the peace of Utrecht, anno 1713, the 
French quitclaitned them to the Engliſh fo far ſouth as 
49 D. N. lat, Hitherto we have tot heard of any at- 
tempt made upon them by the Canadians in this French 
war which commenced in the ſpring 1744. jp 
Mr. Dobbs reckons that this country, called Hud- 
ſon's-Bay, may be eſteemed from 51 D. to 65 D. N. lat. 
and from 78 PD. to 95 D. W. long. from London; the 


true definition of it is, from the treaty of Utrecht 1713 


az, from a certain promontory on the Atlantic ocean 
N. lat. 38 D. 30 M. runs S. W. to lake Miſtafin (this 
includes the weſtern half of Terra de Labradort) thence 
S. W. to N. lat. 49 D. and from this termination due 
| weſt indefinitely ; the northern boundary may be reckon- 
ed Davis's-ſtraits, becauſe of the Daniſh claim, arid other- 
ways north indefinitely. i „ 


- * 


is about fifteen leagues wide; tide flows four fathom; 


winds N. W. about nine months in the year; not free of 
ice above two months in the year; ſails and rigging freeze 
in July; it is 140 leagues in length to the Bay: at the 
bottom of the bay only four feet tide. Capt. Middleton, 
. CY S 


The entrance of Hudſon's-ſtraits at Reſolution-ifland 


« I d 6 
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in twenty-three voyages, never could arrive at the _ 
ries, above five or fix times, before thezoth of A 

and it is a ſtanding order not to attempt coming bac the 

ſame year, unleſs they can fail fromthe Stories by Sept. 

10; it is generally pleaſant weather: Middleton, in all 

his voyages, never ſuffered ſhipwreck ; Auguſt is the 

proper month for the navigation of Hudſon's Bay and 
ſtraits; always good ſoundings. 

This grant is divided into the weſt main or continent 
formerly in charts called New-North and South-Wales, 
and the eaſt main called Terra de Labradore or New. 

Britain: the French claimed the bottom of the bay as 

belonging to New-France or Canada, but _— m_ 

claimed it by the treaty of Utrecht. 

| Becauſe of the unhoſpitableneſs of the country, no 
towns or plantations can ever be ſettled there; it muſt 

for ever remain a number of ſcattered diſmal jodges or 
factories. Hudſon's-Bay and Georgia are improperly 
called colonies; they have no houſe of repreſentatives : 
the Hudſon 's-Bay company in London make their laws 
and regulations, as the truſtees for Georgia | in London 
do for the ſettlers in Georgia. 

Hudlſon's-Ba y colony, as it is called, conſiſts of Reval 

at the —— of ſeveral rivers for trade with the 

Indians, wiz. on the weſt continent are Churchi{river, 

Nelſon's- river, Severn-river, Albany-river, and Mooſeę- 

river; on the caſt continent are Neuper river and Slude- 

river. 

Churchill- rivers PrinceofW ales? forr)i is ; themoſt RY 
erly, being in about 59 D. N. lat. and 94 D. 50 M. W. 
long. from London, the moſt weſterly part of Hudſon's. | 
Bay; here Capt. Middleton, anno 1742, upon a N. W. 
diſcovery wintered miſerably. At the mouth of this ri- 
ver, the tide comes from N. b. E. two knots; they return 
about 20,000 beaver-ſkins per an. the company — 7 

here about twenty-eight men: it is navigable 150 

Nelſonꝰs- river (Fort Vork) called by the French Bür- | 
bon river; its port lies in N. lat. 55 D; it is the fineft 

| | T4 and 
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and largeſt river in the bay ; it communicates with 
Jakes, and branches of rivers of Indian trade: tide fo 
teen feet; the company have here twenty-five men. 

| New-Severn-river, the French called it St. Huiles, in 
N. lat. 55 D; it is at preſent? thghted or neglected, a 
barred river. 

Albany: river in N. lat. 52 D. W. long. 8 D. 20 M. 
four feet tide: from the middle of May to the middle of 
September fine warm weather; anno 1731, 118 canoes 
came there to trade: the company leer here ne 
men. 
M.'-joſe- river in N. lat. 51 D. four feet tide; it is a 
much larger and finer riyer than Albany river: the com- 
pany have here twenty-five men. 

Prince Rupert-river on the eaſt fide of the bay, N. 
lat. 51 D. is at preſent neglected. 

Slude-river on the eaſt ſide of the. bay, in N. lat. 52 
D. here are eight or nine men kept by the company. 
The company's profits are very great, and engroſſed 

by a few; their ſtock has been ſold at 300 for 100 ori- 
ginal; they may export annually about 3000 J. ſterling 
value, and their half- yearly ſales are about 2 5,000 /. 
ſterling; eight or nine merchants have engroſſed about 
nine tenths of the ſtock ; the charge of the company is 
about 120 ſervants, two or three annual ſhips, having in 
.time of war about 120 men aboard. They import deer- 


ſkins, caſtoreum or beaver-ſtone, feathers, whale-bone, 


and 1 but beaver-ſkin is two thirds of the whole, 
and is the ſtandard of their truck or currency. 
Mr. Dobbs thinks it would be a public national benefit, 


that the Hudſon's-Bay company's charter were vacated, 


and the trade laid open: thus we ſhall underſell the 
French, and carry on a greater trade with the Indians (the 
company keep the price of goods too high) and we ſhould 
have trading-houſes up the river; the company have no 
ſuch trading-houſes ; the company, by their charter, are 
obliged to endeavour a N, W. paſſage, 1 on the 


contrary, they de ng 
| At 
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As this is a country of excluſive trade and navigatio m 
we are too much confined to the accounts of their own 
navigators. As a ſpecimen, we ſhall take a medium 
voyage of Capt. Middleton's anno 1735. + He ſet out 
from London May 21, June 12, made Cape Farewell in 
N. lat. about 59 D. W. long. 45 D. 50 M. var. 29 D. W. 
July 1, in N. lat. 61 D. W. long, 70 D. 10 M. var. 441 
D. W. he was faſt in thick ice with fogs and rain; 
Auguſt 3, he arrived in Mooſe river, N. lat. 31 D. W. 
long, 83 D. var. 22 D. W. he failed from thenee Sept. 
1, makes no mention of ice in his return; arrived in 
England Oct. 7. As for the climate, Middleton, in the 
journal of his N. W. diſcovery- voyage anno 1741 and 
1742, ſays, he arrived in Churchill river Auguſt 10; firſt 
ſnow was Sept. 1, geeſe flying to the ſouthward; Sept. 27, 
thermometer as low as in London, time of the great froſt; 
Oct. 21, ink and water froze by the bed ſide; beginning 
of November, a bottle of ſpirits full proof froze in the 
open air: after Nov. 11, no going abroad without being 
froze (N. B. forgetting himſelf, he frequently mentions 
the company's ſervants, and Indians being abroad after 
that time) April 2, begins to thaw in the ſun; about this 
time the ice at the ſhip was ten feet thick with thirteen 
feet ſnow over the ice. April 10, large fleaks of ſnow 
(in the preceding months the falling ſnow was as fine as 
duſt) a ſign of the winter's. being ſpent; April 22, a 
ſhower of rain (no rain for ſeven months proceding) be- 
ginning of May, geeſe begin to appear; May 13, got the 
ſhip into the ſtream, and July 1, we ſailed upon the N. 
W. diſcovery; he proceeded no farther north than 66 
D. 44 M. becauſe the beginning of Auguſt from a high 
mountain we perceived to the S. E. at about twenty 
leagues diſtance, a ſtrait covered with an impenetrable 
ſolid body of ice, and therefore no communication with 
the eaſtern ſea; and the tide of flood coming from 
thence, we had no hopes of paſſing that way into the 
wieſtern or Pacific ocean; and Auguſt 8, we bore away 

to the ſouthward. 120 ET, 12 
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In the northern factories, the great thaws begin the end 
of April; the waters inland are froze up from the begin- 
ning of October to the beginning of May. In North- 
America we judge of the inclemencies of their ſeveral 
elimates, by the times of the flights of their paſſage - 
birds: in factories wild geeſe and ſwans fly ſouth- 
_ ward ing of October, and return northward the end 


of April, and beginning of May. Seldom a night in 


winter without an aurora borealis, Some deer twelve to 


ftmirteen hands high; here are white bears, ſwans, ducks 
_ of ſeveral kinds, and other water-foul; in their meadows, 


 Inftead of cerealia and gramina, that is, bread corn, and 
they have only moſs, ſome ſcurvy-graſs, and 
Hares, rabits, foxes, -partridges, beginning of 
October, from their native colour, become ſnow-white, 
and continue fo for fix months, till the ſeaſon produces a 


mew coat: wind blows from the N. W. about nine 


months in the year; they have nine months ice and 


tort ſummers. | f 5 
I formerly hinted the vaſt advantage that the European 


weſtern north latitudes had of the American eaſtern north 


latitudes; by way of amuſement, I continue further to 
obſerve, that in 30 D. (for inſtance) N. lat. in the N. 
eaſterly 
upwards N. lat. in the N. weſterly parts of Europe; the 
ocean and its mellow vapour being to the windward of 
Europe; but a rude rigorous, chilly, frozen, and ſnowy 
| continent is to the windward of the other. I vouch this 
by a few inftances. 1. From Churchill-river fort there 

was no going abroad without being frozen in winter; from 
"Torneo in Lapland, anno 1736, nearly under the polar 
circle, to inveſtigate the length of a degree of latitude 
there, the French academiciens in the ſeverity of the win- 
ter, were ſixty-three days in the deſert, procuring a com- 

plete ſet of triangles. 2. The bottom of Hudſon's-Bay 
is ſcarce habitable in winter, though ſcarce ſo far north 

as London; a moſt agreeable celum or air. 3. In the 

- Orkneys 


How ; che cold fogs and miſts damp the pleaſure of cheir 


parts of America, it is as cold as in 60 D. or 
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to the of their dented continaance; they are 

N. W. men). there is good witttering ; _ peaſe; and 
| bats, © es, otfter pot-herbs, and uſual roots, grow | 

kindly; nor much now and ice Otkneysis # inde north 


traded with the Indians for whale-bone, at Whale-bone 
point in N. lat. 65 D. Here the tide flowed five fahom. 


A digreſio 


venture, failed from England May 1746; in our know. 


+ (where the Hudfon's-Bay ſhips call iv to dire 
men and boys at 3 fo 20 J. ſterling per amm, ac 


of C Achill rer. 
Wee 
A ngland to $-Bay, 

2 ts Buy 1 ſame Laie Rom Lon- 
Fi 1 ner; ID 
in any know part of the earth; for inſtance, in 

—_— ages he obſerved, that in about 84 D. W 
don, the vatiations increaſe thus « 
nN. lat. 50 P. virtutlon wit 2 P. W. 


5 i 
67 be | 

Capt. Scrogs, anno 1722 {who had Pr Norton late 

vernor of Churchill fort aboard, with two northern In · 

ans to diſcover the much enquired after copper-mines) 


h 8; A 


giving ſome further accounts of late endeavors 
towards @ north-weſt paſſage to China, 


A PaSSAGE by t the north-weſtward or Davis's-ſtraits 
ſeems to. be given up | 
adventurers ; / — the paſſage by the ſoutherly branch, 
or Hudſon's-Bay, is ſtill in proſecutio | 
liament lately enacted a reward of 20,0008 ſterling, tothe 
diſcoverer, if from Hudſon's-Bay. Upon this encourage» 
ment, the Dobbs-galley and California, as a private ad- 


[] Theſe are not deſigned as ſtrict ſtiffy connected hiſtorical ac- 
counts, but as looſe occafional obſervations, in ſome manner reduced 
under general heads; therefore altbough we have already made a di- 
. concerning variations, this may be admitted, 

| ledge, | 
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ledge, they are not as yet returned to England. Their 
original propoſal was to ſail eaſtward to the Eaſt · Indies and 
China (but there is no act of parliament to indemnify 


them, in a treſpaſs upon the excluſive navigation granted 


to the Eaſt · India company in theſe ſeas, by charter and 


act of parliament) and from the eaſtward to ſail to the 


northward of California, and from thence to endeavour 
an eaſterly paſſage to Davis's-ſtraits or Hudſon's-Bay. 
The laſt tentative for a.N. W. paſſage was by Capt. 


Middleton from Hudſon's-Bay, anno 1741 and 1742, ac- 
cording to order and inſtructions from the lords of the 
admiralty May 20, anno 1741; there was no occaſion for 


his wintering in Hudſon's-Bay, before he ſet out upon 
the diſcovery ; he ſhould have ſailed from England, fo 
as to arrive in Hudſon's-Bay in the middle of July; 
puſh the diſcovery, in the month of Auguſt, and return 
in September. | | 

A ſhort abſtract of his diſcovery-journal is, we failed 
from Churchill-river July 1, in N. lat. 65 D. 10 M. E. 
long. from Churchill- river g D. we doubled a head- land, 
and called it Cape Dobbs; and the following opening, 
we called Wager- river; tide five or ſix knots from the 
eaſt, and full of ice; Eſkimaux Indians came aboard, 
but had no trade : proceeding farther north, we doubled 
another head-land, and called it Cape-Hope; and failing 
farther to N. lat. 67 D. E. from Churchill fort 12 D. 20 
M. from the mountains we ſaw a narrow dangerous ſtrait 
frozen over, and no probability of its being clear this 
year, deep water, no anchorage; being afraid of freezing 
up, we returned to N. lat. 64 D. here were many whale- 
bone whales; we examined all along to N. lat. 62 D. tide 
from the eaſtward: Auguſt 15, we bore away for Eng- 

land; and Sept. 13, we arrived at Kerſton in the Orkneys. 

I ſhall by way of amuſement mention the arguments 
uſed on both fides of the queſtion, in favour of, and in 
prejudice againſt, a N. W. paſſage to China. 

In favour of a N. W. paſſage. 1. The whales found 
in plenty on the weſt ſide of Hugſon's Bay; as there 1s 


S645 


the frozen ſtraits 
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no mention of whales in Hudfon's-ftraits, ' they do not 
come that way; they cannot come from Davis's-ſtraits by 

of Middleton, becauſe of a wide anti 
large field of ice; whales cannot paſs under a large tract 
of ice, they cannot live without blowing at times in the 


open air; therefore theſe - whales muſt come from the 


weſtern or Pacific ocean, by ſome ftraits or thorough-fare 
in Hudſon's-Bay: it is more probable that the great 


whales in Davis's- ſtraits, when the ſea there begins to be 


froze up, paſs into the ocean, or deeper water, becauſe 
warmer: thus the cod-fiſh upon the coaſt of New- 
England in very cold winters retire into deep water. Mr. 
Dobbs affirms, that Middleton faw' no' whales near Cape 
Hope, or the frozen ſtraits ;' he judges. the frozen ſtraits 
to be only a chimzra ; therefore the whales in Button's- 
Bay muſt come from the weſtward. 2: Wager-river, 
where was Middleton's principal enquiry, in N. lat. 65 
D 24 m. W. long. 88 D. 37 M. from ſeven miles wide 
at its entrance, farther up increaſed to eight leagues wide, 
and from fourteeen to eighty fathom water, and whales 
were ſeen twenty miles up the river. Dobbs conjectures 
that theſe whales came from the weſtern ocean, by ſome 
ſtrait or paſſage ſouth of Wager: river, from N. lat. 65 
D. to 62 D. Here it is where the Eſkimaux Indians fol- 
low whaling, and traded with capt. Scrogs, anno 1722. 
3. Middleton, from ſome undue influence, did not well 
inſpect the coaſt, where the greateſt probability was of a 
a paſſage; deſignedly he kept too great an offing, and 
deſcryed pretended land and mountains in the clouds; 
concluding there were no thorough-fares, he did not ſend 
his boats /aſhore to try for inlets. Fox, anno 1632, ſail- 
ing upon this coaſt, ſaw much broken land and iflands, 
and plenty of whales at the end of July. 4. Middleton's 


officers ſaid, that the tide was three hours ſooner at the 


mouth of Wager-river than at cape Frigid; therefore 
the tide did not 'come from the frozen ſtraits and Baffin's- 
Bay eaſtward, but from ſome ſtraits weſtward ; the ſame 
mal-content officers aſſured Mr. Dobbs, that the higher 


up 


ab I 8 Pans Il 
up Wager: river, che Water became the ſalter, and the 
ele S. W. Middletor 
from.nocth-ealterly.  _ 
To evince the ne LED af 4 N. W. 
2. The French, very. papel and mindfuLof f thejr in. 
PEE RT to give u Le r .of this; 0D be- 
cauſe, by. the treaty of 
erer. to Hreat · Britain the de ie ant excluſiye beneſit of a 
N. W. paſſage to China. from Hudſon's-Bay or Davis's- 
ficaits, hen diſcovered. 2. The.,whales hy wan the welt ſide 
of. Hudſonis: Bay, by the frozen ſtraits, came from Davis' 8 


connotanſwet for his vouchers) that Indian travellers have 


gone by land from Churchill wer, as high as the arctic 
2 8 no Sy Tip anda P. 


experience, 
hr Mn Bam Chobe N. lat 39 
40 N. at. 
ſtraits — it cannot be clear of ice (if ever 
clear), above a weck or two in he; year, n 
impracticable: from the river W 2 N., lat. 62 D 
the. ſtood into every bay and. ſearched che N 
5. As the winds. there are arne 
rand exceſſively. cold, there muſt be a ——— or 
connectecꝭ tract of . 
now. and ũce, and therefore impracticable. . 
At there: is. any ſuch ſtrait, it is narrow and. long 3:the ad- 
venturers would ne e es froze,yp.and 
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they readil renounced for 


ſtraits, where the * Plenty. 3. Middleton ſays (we 


7D. ; and farther north, if there — 4 
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MW Corning the [and of Newfoundland, and its Cod- 
. HIS is a fiſhery of longer ſtanding, chan are any of 
55 T our colony or plantation ſettlements z it 1s nocolo- 
a ny, it is not oonſined to any patent or excluſive companys, 
but is an open general Britiſh cod-fiſhery, conſiſtiag of 
de many lodges, or commodious harbours for curing af c 
fiſh, for the Spaniſh, Portugueze, and Italian markets. 
* Our Ig] chains of diſcovery, not occupancy, run ia high. 
| as the times of the Cabots coaſting along the caſtera ſhore, 
5 3 Newfoundland, Nova — SSR 


England: a rz of this fiſhery in theſe ſeas, to be called a 
Mare clauſum, would be a vaſt advantage to the trade and navigath 
of Great-Britzin, if it could be obtained at the cling rohgre ne i 
general peace amongſt the flares in Europe: it is true, che French 4 
Spaniards have a confiderable claim to ſome intereſt in the New-found- 
land Cod-fiſhery, beeauſe the Guipuſcoans of Spain, and the 
of France were contemporary, if not more early in that fiſhery than 
England. By the treaty of Beech the Gaipuſcoans, and the other 
ſubjects of Spain, were allowed their claimed privilege of fillnigtatthe 
iſland of Newfoundland: by the ſame-treaty the French were-allowed 
to fiſh, and cure their fiſh on that part of Newfoundland from Cape 
Bonaviſta, N. Tat. 49 D. 30 M. to the northermoſt part of the 
in N. lat. 51 D. 30 M. and from thence ranning down by the weſtern 
ſide to Point - Ri de in N. lat. 0 D. 30 M. by the- h beigg mf 
plenty, and by falling in acarer the ſhore. the Cod - ſſnery of the north 
part of the iſland ſeems to- be more profitable than upon the ſouthern 
harbours of the fland*; by this conceſſion before the war, anno 1 - | 
the French had the better ef us in the Ced-fſiſnery trade — = 
Charles I. bubbled by the Freneh, gave them a liberty of fiſhing « _. 
curing fiſh in Newfoundland, * filly pretext of ſupplying an f 
Engliſh convent in France with fiſh. _ - 1 bod 
This Cod:-fiſhery is not only a conſiderable attdition to the trade ant 
wealth of Great. Britain; but by the many men employed im catching” 
and curing of the cod-fiſh. is a: good nurſery for our mavy and other 
r plantation: trade, the ſiſhery of Newfoundland, the 
coal trade of Newcaltle, and the watermen upon the river of Thames, 
are the great nurſeries or ſeminartes f our navigution) If the French 
could: by treaty be excluded from this fhery, it would contract their 
navigation · ſeminary very much. Cuanda does e | 


oy 

| 
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of North - America upon a. N. W. diſcovery, and their 
taking poſſeſſion for the crown of England, from place 
to place; they ſettled no. fiſnery there, but gave it the 
name, anno 1507, of Terra de Baccaleos with pro- 
Priety, that is, cod-fiſh land; the French called it, Terre 
Nende, we retain their name, and call it Newfoundland. 
Secretary Walſingham, anno 1583 (about this time all 
the trading nations of Europe were intenſe upon a N. W. 
paſſage to China, and the Eaſt- Indies) being informed of 
a weſterly opening north of as ky (the preſent 
Nova Scotia) ſent out Sir Humphrey Gilbert, a gentle- 
man of eſtate upon the diſcovery ; this gentleman failed 
up n ee and ſome part of the river St. Laurence; 
and in form took poſſeſſion of Newfoundland and Canada 
for the crown of England; he ſettled a fiſhery at New- 
foundland, but being caft away upon his return to Eng- 
land, the filhery was ſoon relinquiſhed, but proſecuted by 
the French, Spaviards, and Portugueze. 
Anno 1608, this fiſhery was again undertaken by John 
Guay of Briſtol merchant ; ſeveral Engliſhmen, women, 
and children wintered there, anno 16134. 95 
Anno 1610, king James gave to the earl of Southamp- 
ton lord-keeper, and others, a grant from Bonaviſta to 
Cape St. Mary W. of Cape Raze; ſome families were 
ſent over; it did not anſwer, they returned to England. | 
Anno 1620, or 1625, Sir George Calvert, principal 
| ſecretary of ſtate, afterwards lord Baltimore, obtained a 
patent for ſome part of Newfoundland, from the bay of 
Bulls to Cape St. Mary's; he ſettled a fort and planta- 
tion at Fairyland; but in the time of the troubles in the 
civil war of England, it was diſcontinued, and was outed 
by Sir David Kirk. Anno 1654, having retained ſome 
claim until that time, lord Baltimore, a zealous Roman 
catholic, came abroad (as the firſt ſettlers of New-Eng- 
land did in their religion way) to\enjoy the free exerciſe of 
igation much; their trade employs a very ſmall inconſiderable number 
of veſſels: their inland fur And ſkins buſineſs is managed by a few 
French Caureurs des Beis, and Indians called Les Hammes des Bois; there- 


fore Canada cannot people faſt. hi 
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no called Maryland, which the family enjoy to ee 


Utrecht, anno 1713, and, by way of 


: gulph of St. Laurence, to the French. 


parliament, for encou 


at this writing anno 1748, there are about 4000 people 
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his religion in quiet: from Newfoundland he temoved to 
Virginia; but the Virginians being as zealous for the 
church of England way, as he was forthe church of Rome 
way, he became uneaſy, and went further up the bay of 
Cheſepeak above the Virginian ſettlemients; and aller- 

wards obtained a moſt beneficial patent of choſe lands 


at preſent this family is Chriſtian proteſtant. 

The French made a ſettlement at Placentia in n the uch | 
part of the iſland where the cod-fiſh firſt ſet in yearly ; 
this was relinquiſhed to Great-Britain by the treaty of 
uivalent, the 
French had given to them 'the iſlands of Breton, 
and all the other iſlands in the gulph of St. Laurence, 
and liberty to catch and curefiſh in the northern harbours 
of Newfoundland: the French pretend, that they have 
had a conſtant fiſhery at Newfoundland ever ſince it way 
taken poſſeſſion of, for Francis I, king of France, by 
Verazano a Florentine. In Cromwell's time Sir David 


EKirk's family reſided ſome years in Newfoundland; he 


invaded Canada ſeveral times, and had a grant of lands 
north of St. Laurence: river, called Canada: but king 
Charles II, always more in the French intereſt (kin 
may be bought to betray their own countries intereſt) 
than im that of Great-Britain, quit-elaimed Canada, as 
alſo Placentia, St. Peter's, &c. of Newfoundland i in the 


The Engliſh have been for a long time in the uſe &f 
this fiſhery. Anno 1 545) there was an act of the Engliſh 
ment to the Engliſh merchants 
trading to Newfoundland : the firſt family ſettlements 
with continuance ſeem to have been anno 1610. At pre- 
ſent there are nine or ten ſettlements called harbours, not 
towns, where they cure and ſhip off their dry cod-fiſn : 


winter there; they fiſh and cure fiſn from May to Octo. 


ber; the fiſhery is e 
bours ; they do noe iſh much upon th banks. | 
Vor. I. | M. eh 
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M. Bellin fays, that from good obſervations Cape 
Raze, i its ſouthermoſt, point lies in N. lat. 46 D. gO M. 


Its northermoſt land in the ſtraits of Belle Iſle, lies in N. 


lat. 51 D. 30 M. its greateſt breadth (the iſland reſem- 


bles an iſoſceles triangle) or baſe is from Cape Raze to 


Cape Raye about eighty leagues. From the northern 
part of Cape Breton iſland, or St. Paul, are fifteen leagues 
to Cape Raze, or rather Cape Sud, the entrance of the 
gen of St. Laurence : the north cape of Breton ind 
s in N. lat. 47 D. 5 M. 
The great bank of Newfoundland lies from N. lat. 41 


D. to 49 D. and ninety leagues from E. to W. diſtance 


from Cape Raze about thirty-five leagues. _ 

As to the regulations, diſcipline, or ceconomy of New- 
foundland, differences amongſt the fiſhermen of the ſe- 
veral harbours, are at firſt inſtance determined by the ad- 
mirals ſo called, being the firſt ſhip maſters who arrive 
for the ſeaſon in the reſpective harbours. From this judg- 
ment, an appeal lies to the commodore of the king's ſtati- 
oned ſhips, who determines in equity. Felonies in New- 
foundland are not triable there, but in any county of 
Great-Britain. Newfoundland having no legiſlative aſ- 
ſembly or repreſentative of the debtors of the. country, 
their currency is not perverted but continues at a ſterling 
value, At preſent the commodore of the king's ſhips 
ſtationed for the protection of the fiſhery of Newfound- 


land, is governor of Newfoundland, ——— his conti- 


nuance there, by the title of governor and commodore in 
chief of Newfoundland, and of the forts and garriſons 


there. There are alſo lieutenant- governors of the forts of 


Placentia and St. John's, at 105. ſterling per day. As we 
hinted, the maſter of the veſſel who firit arrives in the ſe- 
vera] harbours, i is called admiral of that harbour, and acts 
as a magiſtrate, and is called lord of the harbour. 
The [] annual quantity of cod: fiſh ſhipped off by Bri- 
tiſh ſubjects from Newfoundland is various, from 100,000 


: [5] The eſtimates in a late pamphlet, called, The Importance of Cape 


| Bren Confidered, are too much at random, and erroneous, 


quintals 


als 
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quintals to 300,000 quintals; generally they make dou” 


ble the quantity in Proportion to what i is wide in New” 
land. 


Capt. Smith, a man of credit, writes, anno 16h 3. chat 8 


there fiſhed upon the coaſt of Newfoundland yeatly 
about 250 fail of Engliſh veſſels, at a medium of ſixty 
tons, and returned the value of 135,000 /. ſterling an- 


nually : their method of ſharing at that time, was one 


third to the owners, one third for W and e 
third to the ſhip's company. 
The commodore of the king's ſhips at Newfoundland, 


when the fiſhing. ſeaſon is over, receives from each bar. 


bour a report in diſtinct columns. I ſhall inſtance the 
year 1570, being in time of peace, 4 rr year, n 


the accounts the moſt diſtinct. . 00 ; 


The ſtate of Newfoundland, anno wot. 


Number of ſhips, fiſhers, ; Al foes! | 
Sacks or purchaſers l a 12 ; SID 
Burthen of ſaid ſhips 70 tons 
Number of men belonging the ſaid pe ++ 
Number of fiſhing ſhips boats 3338383 
Number of inhabitants boss 5588 p; 
Number of by- boats eee ene 
Quantity of fiſh made by ſhipe - 179,820 quint. 


Quantity of fiſh made by inhabitants 136, 500 quint. 
Q: of train or liver oil made by ſnips 1264 hhds. 
Train or liver oil made by inhabicunt! 2534 Nane 


Number of ſtages ö 544 200 
Number of men "2 10154 ONT 7 Het ; 
Number of women 6174 2, 1 OAT OD ene Dog, 
Number of children ee 6.1 | = 
Number of ſervants | 898 


Anno 1716, 1 to Spain, Portugal and 1 100 


106, 52 quintals 
fiſh ſhipped off from the ſeveral barbours: I ſhall 


inftance a year of fall Sen, ie ori Bog 


Us x « Anno 


CR II TOO . ̃ ̃ TO IN 
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8. Peter's — Placentia 2 een un, 
4 2 if. #7 
420 - 37, oo 
4 1,000 
1 111, 200 
. 4000 
; 17 | I ooo 
. Fa 
59 111,100 


"Anno 17 32, were mipped of from Newfoundland 
about 200, ooo quintals; laſt year, being anno 1 747. 
were exported ſuome what more. 

In Newfoundland they reckon, when well ſhed, 200 
quintals to the inhabitants boat or ſhallop, and 500 
quintals to a banker. 

The liberty allowed by the treaty of Utrecht to the 
French, far fiſhing and curing of fiſh in the northern 
parts of Newfound and, abridges us of an excluſive navi- 
gation, ſuchas the F rench fully enjoy. By an edict anno 
1927 {by virtue of the 5th and och articles of peace and 
neutrality in America, concluded Nov. 6, anno 1686) 
it is patemptorily declared, that all Engliſh veſſels ſailing 
within a le of the ſnores of any French iſland, ſhal) 
be ſeized confiſcated, without any other proof of 
trade. St. Malo and Granville are che principal French 
cod - fiſhery in North-America; there are ſome from St. 
Jean de Lux, Bayonne, and Nantes. Before Cape Breton 
lately fell into the poſſeſſion of Great-Britain,'the:French 
— 1 long out, went to water and refreſh at Cape 


Four to five, thouſand New&undbdll fem aa? fiſh 
are reckoned to make one hundred quintals of well cured 
_ wu, e a ont I | 

vers 
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| _ theis..wees. ace pine, fie called free wit MR 13> | 


Great Britain; theſe bills of exchange are from the 


_ agreeable beer or drink, aud is W * good in the ſcurvy. 


hvers from 100 quintaly dry cod, afford about one 
hogſtiead, or ſixty gallons of liver oil. After the fiſh are 
headed, boned; ſplit, and ſalted, the ſhoremeh" delive 
one half che weight; the overplus goes for their abou 
Tho cod-ſiſn annually: appear firſt at St. Peter's and 
Fiicdatiin May, and thence proceed northward along 
ſhore to St. John's, Trinity, Sc. and in autumm are fiſh 
by the French in the nortſi parts of Newfoundland. Cod 
follow the bait fiſh, as they appear near the ſhbre ſucceſ- 
favely during the fiſhing' ſeaſon ; firſt are the caplin, next 
come the ſquid; the herrings take their ecurfe in Au- 
tumn; at other times a muſcle is their bait. | 
Theiv. fiſh-ſhips are diſtinguiſhed into lhing-ſhips, 
which by their own boats and men catch and' cure theis | 
fiſh-cargoes ;/ and fack-ſhips, which purchaſe their H 
from tlie inhabitants. * 8 | 
inhofpitable; 


The foil is rocks and mountains. [i i 


ſtrawberries and raſpberries here are He and 225 
In Newfoundland there are no land- e 

of their ſalmon ſtreams or falls belon 

the winter, they make ſeal-oil, ind far ch fave their ir (kink 
The great iſlands of ice, which appear upot or near the 
banks of Newfoundland, come from Davis's-ftraits: 
Goods imported to Newfoundland and conſtimed th 
are only ſalt, bread, flour, rum, and molaſſes, payable 
either in fiſh as the price ſhall break, which is n 
at 105. ſterling per quintal, or in bills este 


ſhips, who purchaſe their fiſti or cargo from che ins 

bitants by bills: bills purchaſe theſe. goods cheaper. 

than the fiſh truck, becauſe rhe fiſhermen ithpoſe any. fiſh i 

an 

Te ſeveral Aae chat 1568 Beppe i in New- 

foundland between the Britiſh-and French, cannot be re 
i] No flepping, no wheel earriages; their fire-woad i is carried ſome 


x n men's ſhoulders. . 
([i] Spruce- leaves and buds decoRed in of n. male an 


hearſed 
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hearſed minutely in a ſummary, we ſhall only mention 


Indians, in two floops from Placentia, land in Bonaviſte 
harbour, and burn four veſſels; anno 17055, in the 
winter, M. Subercaſſe governor of Placentia, afterwards 
governor of Nova Scotia, with 550 ſoldiers and inhabi- 
tants of Placentia, and from Canada with ſome Indians, 


rying away140 priſoners; laid Conſumprion-Bay, Trinity, 
and. Bonaviſte under contributions, having burat their 
ſtages and craft; they belieged the fort of St. John's 
(capt. Moody and forty ſoldiers in garriſon) five weeks in 
vain; St. John's is the principal Britiſh fiſhery ſettlement 
in Newfoundland; anno 1710, the garriſon of St. John's 
was-reinforced by two companies of marines. 

Placentia was quit-claimed by France to Great · Britain; 
and anno 1714, June 1, col. Moody being appointed 
lieutenant-governor of Placentia, received poſſeſſion from 
M. Caſtabella, who ſucceeded M. Subercaſle as governor 
of Placentia anno 1706, when Subercaſſe was removed to 
the governor of L'Accadie or Nova Scotia; this Caſta- 
bella, was made governor of Cape Breton iſlands, and 


col. Gladhill was appointed lieutenant-governor. of Pla- 
centia in place of col. Moody. At preſent anno 1748, the 
lieutenant-governor of Placentia is major Hamilton; and 
the.lieutenant-governor of St. John's is capt. Bradſtreet. 

The following accounts of fiſheries fall in naturally 
with this ſection, and carry ger with i en account 
of the een Aer 


5 Digrſion concerning Abies, 


THE Jae and moſt extenſive branches of fiſhery 
in commerce, are 1. Whaling, which is in common to all 
maritime nations, but followed to beſt advantage by the 
Dutch; it is called the great fiſhery, as herrings and cod 
fiſhing are called the ſmall fiſheries. 2. Herrings; of theſe 
the Dutch alſo make the moſt gain, although 10 only 

ering 


a few. Anno 11704, Auguſt 18, about 140 French and 


ranſacks all the ſouthern ſettlements in a few days, car- 


| continued j in that government many years. Anno 1719, 


— w©_. eee ʒ ꝛ̃ / Eo 
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in perpetuity ; with an excluſive trade and navi ation 


30o, ooo quintals per annum, whereof Bilboa, the dry 
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herring ery! known to us, of quantity and quality, 


ſufficient and proper for the markets, is confined to the 
Britiſh, ſea, which is a Mare clauſum, and in all reſpects 
is the Britiſh peculiar property, excepting that it is a natu- 
rat thoroughfare or high way to all nations in their out- 


ward bound and inward bound voyages; and Great: Bri- 


tain, with greater propriety, may be called Herrings 
iſland, than Newfoundland called Terra de Baccaleos. 

The Dutch, in the reign of Charles I, agreed to pay an- 
nually to Great Britain, 30,000/.. ſterling. for licence or 
liberty of fiſhing for herrings upon the coaſt of Great- 
Britain; they paid only for one year, 1636, and no more; 
Cromwell, in his Declaration of war againſt the Dutch, 


made a demand of the arrears of this licence money (at 


the ſame time he inſiſted upon ſatisfaction for the 
Amboyna affair) but the principal differences which 
occaſioned. the war being ſoon accommodated, theſe de- 
mands were dropped. 3. Cod-fiſh. The European 

north ſea cod, the cod from the banks of Holland and 
coaſt of Ireland are much ſuperior in quality to the 


American cod; but in no degree adequate to the Spa- 


niſh, Portugueze, and Italian markets: the cod fiſhery _ 
to ſupply markets, is peculiar to Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia, and New-England. . If Great-Britain, pending 
this French war, continue with ſucceſs to reduce the 
French trade and colonies, we may give the law; and 
have Newfoundland, the iſlands in the gulph of St. Lau- 
rence, Nova Scotia, and New- England, confirmed to us 


upon the coaſts thereof to the extent ſeaward 
leagues; thus we ſhall have the monopoly of the cod 
fiſhery. At a low ſtate, we can afford at a medium 


cod fiſhery barcadier, takes off from 70, ooo to 80, ooo 
quintals per annum, to ſupply Madrid, and ſome. other i in- 
land countries of Spain. 

To render * Rp diſtin, 1 ſhall redace thn 
to five heads. 1. The Whale-fiſhery. | 2. Herring 


U 4 fiſhery, 
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fiſhery; 3. Cod-fiſhery. 4. The ſmaller; fiſheries ex- 
but of no great account. And, 5: Some fiſh 
portable or merchantable, but of gre benefit in 
— eſpecially for the poor. | 
1. WAATES. See a digreſſion concerning w. i 
p. 56 We ſhall further add the following — : 
hales, that is the true or bone whales 7 
(they are paſſengers according to the ſ ons) towards 
winter, and return northward in , Formerly, 
in New-England Cape-cod —2 2 but being 
much diſturbed (they — to have ſome degreo of rea- 
ſon) they keep a good offing. The ſmaller whales, viz 
Tperma-ceti, fin-backs, hump- backs, Sc. which ne 
ver dons of far to the — but ſtroll conſiderably ſouth- 
are apt to ſtrand upon the ſhoals of North - Caro- 
lina and Bahama banks : they become drift whales, and 
ſome afford drift ſperma-ceti. In their paſſages north 
and fouth, having kept an offing to the banks, though 
they were incom by the whale-fiſhers; at preſent 
in their paſſages they keep deep water; and upon a peace 
the whalers are to fiſn for them in deep water. 
New-England whaling at preſent is by whaling floops 
or ſchooners with two whale-boats: and thirteen men; 
each boat has an harpooner, a ſteerſman, and four rowers: 
the whale-boats do not uſe thaughts, but nooſes for their 
oars, upon account of expedition; becauſe only by let- 
ting go their oars, without looſing of them, they keep 
expeditiouſly long fide of the whale. The beſt place of 
ſtinking a whale} is in her belly, about one third from 
her gills; the faſt is a rope of about twenty-five fathom ; 
= then a drudge or ſtop-water, a plank of about two feet 
4 ſquare, with a ſtick through its center; to the further 
end of this tick, is faſtened a tow- rope, called the drudge 
rope, of about fiftcen fathom; ; they lance, after. _—_ 
faſtened her by the harpoon, till dead. 
The New-England whalers reckon fo man ct. wt. 
bone, as bone is feet long: for inſtance, ſeven bone 


gives 700 wt. bone: New-En gland bone ſcarce ever ck 
"© 


. 


_—— 
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ceeds nine e and. 00 bartels of oil is ſuppoſed to 
Io wt. of bone: whales killed in dpep. FOO Wan 
ſink, never riſe again. 55 
Sperma; ceti, whales do not: go Ns a 2 
gregarious, or in ſhoals ; they go- ſouthward! to- the Ba- 
hama iſlands in October, and return in the ſpring: moſt 
of the Bermudas whales are in- hacks, abe e der 
per annum caugnt. 
A whale iranded back off pn; Cod, yielded. 734 bar 
rely oil, and — wt. of bone; this whale: was ſo fag that; 
ſome poor people tried the muſcular 8c ſh, and mad thirty 
barrels mote of oil. In New-England-whalingy. they ge 
upon ſhares, one quarter to the veſlel-or owners the reſt 
to the company, finding themſelves victualling and whal- 
geer. The whalers in deep) water, ar att a conlider- 
41 3 diſtance from Nantucket, fit out in the beginning 
and middle of March. Third: week of July, anno 1738, 
arriued our whalers from Davis's-ſtraits The: New 
P whale is the ſame with the European North. 
cape whales, are not eaſily killed, being agile and verꝝ 
wild; the Dutch do not fiſh them. Sperma-ceti whales 
do not go far north, they paſs by New-Englanck in 
October, and return in the ſpring. Grampus s, battles 
re e tho other ſmall cetacecus kinder called black 
It is not eallly to be Aude fins chat whales da nas 
in courſe of years become ſcarcer, conſidering the con- 
tinued great ſlaughter of them hy the whaling nations 
they bring only one calf at a time after mati muths 
on, whereas other fiſh) ſpawn multitudes 
Pihl, is, 1. That from the true or whale-bane 
whale; and the other large whales. 2. Vitiousi ojk from 
the ſperma-ceti wn 3. Black fiſh oil from gram- 
2 s bottle · noſes, porpus's, &c. of the ſmall cetaceous 
d. 4. 2 the livers. of ſundry. fiſhes, 
eſpecially of cod-fiſh. g. That from the blubber or - 
penicula adipoſa of ſeals and ſea- co ws. There are two 
lorts, of ſeals; one ſort has its {kin dappled or in ſmall 
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ſpots; the other ſort called the Ice · ſeal, hath a large black 
atch, runs ſlow, and is killed by a ſmall blow on the 
ead; 300 have been killed in a harbour at Newfound- 
land in a morning: the ſkins and blubber is their mer- 
cantile produce. The ſea- cow or 3 is plenty upon 
the coaſts of Nova Scotia and the gulph of St. Laurence, 
arly at the iſland of St. John a it ãs of the big- 
| neſs of a middling cow (it is not the ſame with the 
manatee of the gulp 
hair like that of a ſeal.” 

In cold winters the ble as hs other fiſh, hoop in 
deep 1 The New-England people whale with a 
dru or ſtop-water, not with lon S or warps as 
che Nellen. Upon the coaſt ber New-Engiand, 
whales go northward from the middle of March to the 
middle of May. About thirty years ago, communibus 
amis, were exported from New-England about :5000 
barrels of fiſh-oil ; at this writing, anno 1748, about 
10,000 ' barrels, norwithſtandin 8 dhe whales gr 00 a 


A dern _— 


2. nr 
or diſtinct kinds, viz. The ſhadd, the true _ 
ring, the alewife, the Sardinia, the anchovie, (Xe, 25] 
this article, I write only of the true or — 
herring; in quality and large quantities, t _ 
peculiar to the coaſts of the Britiſh iſlands, and I | 
the firſt place mention theſe as a ſtandard. 
VU pon the coaſts of Great-Britain, herrings — theit 
firſt ap northward (at the Weſtern Iſlands of 
Scotland they appear in the ſpring ) as it is commonly 
ſaid, at the [I] Shetland iſlands in N lat. 61 D. beginning 


[i Shetland iſlands are the ultima Thule of the ancients: in the win- 
ter the ſeas are open, but barrafſed with continued ſtorms, ſo as to 
have no communication with the other parts of the earth. The Dutch 
' Eaſt:India ſhips, by a ſtanding order, always return between the Ork-, 

ney and Shetland. iſlands, , In Food their mother or indigenons 
tongue or language is Norſe or Norwegian ; it was was wr k. a Daniſh 


property, and, upon king — VI o 


Scotland * —_— 


h of Mexico): a very thick {kin with 


An this tube of fiſhes there: are © apt | 


r . e ebenen © og 
of June ; by cuſtom the Hollanders do 10 begm to fiſn 
until [n] June 24, and return to Holland in Auguſt and 
September: 2000 buſſes (a pink- ſterned catch of about 

forty to fifty ton) have at one time fiſhed in Braſfa ſound? 


about Midtummer herrings are in the greateſt perfection. 
It is ſaid, they come from the northern * waters (we 
hear of no herrings about Iceland under the Northern 
polar Circle; a cod-fiſhery has been attempted there, 


but turus to no good account) in a large body or ſhoal, 


and meeting with the iſlands of Great- Britain, this ſhoal | 
is ſplit ; one part or wing takes along the eaſtern ſhore; 
and make: i in ſucceſſively into all the Friths of Scotland} 
more eſſ in Auguſt to the Frith of Forth at Dun 
bar and Fife Side: their next great appearance is at 


Yarmouth. roads upon the coaſt of England, where the 
Dutch preſume again to fiſh for them; rhence to the 


mouth of the river Thames, and thence to the ſouthern 
and weſtern parts of England. At Ilfracombe, N. lat. 
51 D. 10 m. within the ere of the Severn river, about 
two leagues to ſea, they fiſh herrings from Michaelmas to 
Chriſtmas, and make from 10,000 to 12,000 barrels pe- 
annum: In the autumn the herrings ſpawn, become lank 
or lean, and are only fit for being cured by ſmoaking, 
called red herrings; it is imagined that ſoon after ſpawn- 
ing, they diſappear in deep water ſouth of the Britiſh 
iſlands: the weſtern ſhoal or wing of this great body, 
paſs r the Lewis's or [x] Scots weſtern iſlands; 
thence this part of. body of herrings ſubdivides when they 
meet with: hand one column 8 to the weſtern 


£ 


of Ne it was tak to Scotland. The people of any | 


conſiderable buſineſs there ſpeak Engliſh, Norſe, and Dutch. - 


m] By a reſolve of the ſenate of Hamburg, no herrings are deemed 


to be in maturity, fir to be imported'to a market until Midſummer. 
Hambarg is a principal mart for herrings, it ſupplies the north. eaſt 
parts of Ses by the river Elbe and its branches, as deer ſup- 
Plies Poland b the Weſel or Viſtula and its branches. 2 

[z] Called by the ancient geographers Æbudæ or SMT ak Here 
ah eng of cod and long 7. "oP confiſt of about 40,000 ſbuls or 
mnabitants. 


_ coaſt 
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coaſt. of Ireland; the other column paſs along St. 
George's, or the Iriſh channel, to the mouth of the Severn. 
Ir ſeems more reaſonable to think, that theſe hervings 


are conſtant retainers to the iſlands of Great- Britain, 


ſome times diſappearing in deep water, and at other times 
appearing, in ſhoal water, according to thair variaus feed - 
ing and fpawning. ſo as annually to make the 
Circuit of theſe iſlands; and as is the manner of all-Paſ- 
ſenger fiſh, go northward towards ſummer, and ſouth- 
ward towards winter or eld. weather, and in very cold 
_ take 4 5 warmer water. And in fact or 
ation we the herrings appear amongſt the 
veſtern iſlands of Scotland in ( ; they are at Sher- 
land and the north parts of Scotland in ſummer ;; they 
are along the eaſt and ſouth coaſts of Great - Britain in 
autumn; and St. George's channel in winte. 
The Britiſh herrings ſpawn in Auguſt and September: 
when they ſpawn, the fiſhermen call it fouling of the wa. 
ter; it is ſaid they go by pairs che dos, and rub 
their bellies in the 4 until their [o] milts and 
rows are diſcharged; ſoon after this the herring-fiſhery 
is ſuppoſed to be over, and that the herrings rake ta b. 
or deep. water. 92 
Dantzick is the principal market for the Scots and 
Dutch white or pickled herrings; next are Hamburg and 
1 che I Dutch re-pickle their herrings in Hol- 
The berrings of Newfoundland, Nora e 
New- England, are either of a different ſpecies, or of 2 
bad quality; and if in curing their quality could be re- 
medied, they are not of a ſufficient quantity to ſupply the 
herring markets: are caught in ſeines or maſhes; 
they have been K and barrelled for the Negroes in 
the dhe Welt luda nds, but turned out not merchantable, 
and that branch of fiſhery was dropped. In Neu found - 
land they come in by autumn, being their laſt bait fiſh. 


Ii New. England, notwirhſtanding thei ind ape 
[9] Lattes. | SM 
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| ſpawn towards the end of winter. 
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odical fiſh; their periods are uncertain; at preſent 
are net ſo plenty as formerly, and 1 eta 05 


Periodical ſmoals or paſſengers of north ſea fiſn 
che-eattorn ſhore 5 a America, are not found ſouth 

41 t. ſome ſtraggling cod and ſalmon are 
ſometimes caught to the fourh of Nantucketor this ai 
bn r gp the P | 


14 Co- Fmruwr. The Scurs or north fea 3 
the New- England winter dry cod, are of the prime 
quality '; they will bear watering: ſummer fiſh of New 
England, when watered, breaks. Large winter cod dry 
fiſh, is the beſt for Bilboa market; it retains its 'mellow- 
neſs, and will bear land-carriage to Madrid; 'fmaller-fiſh 


| will anſwer in other markets. In Great-Britain and 


Ireland, they are not reckoned merchantable if under 
eighteen inches in length, from the firſt fin to the ſetting 
on of the tail, and are allowed no falt debenture or 
— Auguſt and September are the beſt times for 

— a fih © cargo in the Roman catholic countries, | 
th nt Kock by that time is expended. 

The New Enplind fiſhery have their ſalt from Su- 
Tortugas, Cape de Verde iſlands, Turks iſlands or Baha- 
mas, 'Lifbon, and Bay of Biſcay. The fiſhermen victual 
with ſalt pork only, — and rum. All _— 
caught, from the beginning of June to the beginning 
October, are called ſummer fiſn; the others are — 
ſpring und fall fiſn, or winter fiſh, and are of the better 
quality. The ſalt fleet from Tortugas generally arrives 
in New-England about the middle of April. 

New-England dry cod - fiſſi is more ſalt burnt chan 
thoſe of — becauſe in New- England they 
generally uſe ſalt from Tortugas and the Iſle ef May, 
which is too fiery; at Newfoundland they make uſe of 
ſalt from Lifbon and the Bay of Biſcay, of a milder 
pa. * in Newfoundland they work their fiſh belly 

_ in New-Hnglmd they work them belly up, to re- 


ceive 


- 
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ceive more ſalt, and add to their weight. N Q ſun-burar, 
t-burnt, or that have been a conſiderable time pickled 


„ — 4 


before dried, are to be dee med merchantable fiſn. "It 


cod, than all the reſt of New-England beſides 3; anno 

1732, a good fiſh year, and in profound peace, Marble- 
head had about 120 ſchooners of about fifty tons bur- 
then; ſeven men aboard, and one man aſhore to make the 


fiſh, is about 1000 men employed from that town, be- 
ſides the ſeamen who carry the fiſh to market; if theß 
had all been well fiſned, that is, 200 quintals to a fare, 


would have made 120, ooo quintals. At preſent, anno 
1747, they have not exceeding ſeventy ſchooners, and 
make five fares yearly; firſt.is to the Iſle of Sable; the 
_ cod-fiſh ſet in there early in the ſpring, and this fare is 


full of ſpawn : formerly, they fitted out in February, but 


by ftormy weather having loſt ſome veſſels, and many 
anchors, cables, and other geer, they do not fir out until 
March. Their ſecond fare is in May to Brown's Bank, 
and the other banks near the Cape Sable coaſt; theſe. are 
alſo called ſpring-fiſh. Their third and fourth fares are to 
St. George's Bank, called ſummer fiſh. Their fifth and 
laſt fare is in autumn to the Iſle of Sables; theſe are called 
winter fiſh. - New-England cod is generally cured or dried 
: pe 2¹ hurdles or bruſh. . Anno 1721, were cured at Canſo 
off Nova Scotia 20,000 quintals of cod-fiſh ; but, as it is 
ſaid, the officers of that garriſon uſed the fiſnermen ill, 
and no fiſhery has been kept there for many years. At 
-preſent, anno 1747, there is cured in all places of Britiſh 
North-America about 300,000 quintals dry merchant- 
"—_ 75 DT"; | fc e 
There are ſeveral other. particulars relating to-the cod- 
- fiſhery interſperſed in the former ſheets, which we ſhall 
not repeat, leſt we ſhould deviate from the charaRer of a 
ſummary. We ſhall obſerve, that the French have been 
too much connived at in carrying on a conſiderable cod: 
fiſhery near the mouth of the river St. Laurence at 
Gaſpee, contrary to treaty, becauſe it lies in Nova Scotia. 
> 5 Cas 2 _ Continued 
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Continued weſterly or dry winds are not reins in,.cur- 
ing dry cod, becauſe they muſt be ſweated in piles by 
ſome damp eaſterly whether. Winter fiſh-ought not to 
| be ſhipped. off till May; for although the preceeding 
froſts make them look fair and firm, if ſhipped off too 
ſoon, the ſubſequent heat of the hold, makes them ſwear 
and putrify. The ſtock fiſhof Norway and Iceland, are 
cod cured without ſalt, by hanging in the froſts of winter 
upon ſticks, called ſtocks in Dutch. | 


4. SMALLER FISHERIES uſed in commerce; we ſhall 
mention a fe. „„ . 
Scale Fiſh ſo called, viz. Haddock, Haake, and Pol- 
luc, which in New-England are cured in the ſame man- 
ner as dry cod; theſe, together with the dry cod that is 
not fit for European markets, are ſhipped off to the 
Weſt-India iſlands, towards feeding of the Negro ſlaves, 
and make a conſiderable article in our trade to the ſugar- 
Mackarel, ſplit, ſalted, and barrelled for the Negroes 

in the ſugar - iſlands, are caught either by hook, ſeines, or 
marſhes; thoſe by hook are the beſt; thoſe by ſeines are 
worſt, becauſe in bulk they are bruiſed: mackarel will 
not take the hook, unleſs it have a motion of two or 
three knots; if quicker they will take the hook; but their 
| jaw being tender gives way, and the mackarel is loſt: 
There are two ſeaſons of makarel, ſpring and autumn; 
the autumn mackarel are the beſt : thoſe of the ſpring 
appear about the middle of May, very lean, and vaniſh 
in two of thies weeks... p dnt ls a ab 
| Sturgeon very plenty; ſome are twelve feet long, and 
weigh 400 wt. Formerly a merchant of Boſton contract- 
ed with ſome fiſhmongers in London. Anno 1721, he 
ſent 1500 cags of 40 to 50 wt. (the contract was for 
5000 Cags per annum, the fiſh were good, but too ſalt 
or ill cured; this fiſhery did not anſwer, and it was 
dropped. London is ſupplied with ſturgeon from Dant- 
ack, Hamburg, and Pilau. | ; 
— > | | y Salmon 


— Api — 


. hot Burrisp denflrmente in AMERICA. Parr ll. 
Salmon ave plenty in all the Britiſh North-America 
tivers froth Newfoundland to about N. lat. 41 D. They 
Rt in to Maffachuſetts-Bay about the middle of April; 
they do not chuſe warm weather, therefore do not con- 


tinue chere long after having ſpawned ; farther north 
they continue many months. is ſalmon is not of a 


8 and is not ſo good for a market, as the 
Alewives, by ſome of the country people, called her- 
rings; they are of the [p] herring tribe, but ſomewhat 


larger than the true herring ; they are a very mean, dry, 


and inſipid fiſh ; ſome of them are cured in the manner 
of white herrings, and ſent to the ſugar-iſſands for the 

es, but becauſe of their bid quality they are not in 
requeſt: in ſome places they are uſed to manure land; 


they are very plenty, and come up the rivers and brooks 
into ponds in the ſpring ; having ſpawned they reurn to 


ſea: they never take the hook. © — 
5. For SPENDING FRESH. Beſides the abovemen- 
tioned fiſh, which are alfo eat when frefh, there are many 
Forts which are not cured and ſhipped off. In New- 
England they are generally well known, and are much 
the ſame as in Britain: we ſhall refer them to the ſections 
r TT TT wn 
Many fiſh go up the rivers, and into ponds, earlier or 
later in the ſpring to ſpawn, viz. ſalmon, ſhad, alewives, 
tom-rod, ſmelts, &c. and many good laws have been 
made in New-England, to prevent their paſſages from 
being ſtopped by weirs, Fc. as they are of great bene- 

fit to the inhabitants near theſe rivers and ponds. _ 


{3} The pilchard or halecula is not found in theſe parts; It is n0 
where heard of, but upon the toaſts of Devonſhire and Cornwall in 
2 8 = in the cries of the 2 —5710 py 
are caught from the beginning of Auguſt to the beginning of No- 
vember; it is ſmaller than N W „ $6. OY 
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- Gucorning Nova Scotia, or L Aeadie. Mm 


HIS country was called Nova Scotia by Sir wulam 
Alexander, ſec of ſtate for Scotland; by means 
of Sir Ferdinando Gorge, preſident of the New- England : 
or Plymouth company, he obtained a royal grant, Sept. 
e was afterwards created 2 55 Alex- 
ander, viſcount 'of Canada, and earl of Stirling, anno 
1633. The French call it L'Acadie, an * 4 


or corruption of Arcadia in the Morea of Greece, a 


northern hilly country of the Peloponneſus. Hitherto, 


it cannot be called a colony; it is only an impotent 
Britiſh garriſon in an ill- regul 


ated French ſettlement: 
the French ſettlers and the Britiſh garriſon officers (with 
much impropriety) call the inhabitants Neutrals, though 
under the protection of, and in allegiance to, the crown of 
Great-Britain z there are no Britiſh ſettlers to compoſe 
1 aſſembly or legiſlature for making * and Tug 
Ot taxes. 

The French had early ſettlements in 1 or 
Nova Scotia; captain Argol from Virginia, anno 1613, 
viſited Port-Royal and St. Croix, and brought away two 
French veſſels. M. Biencourt was at that time governor 
of Port- Royal: Argol broke up ſome French ſettlements 
in Sagadahock and I. Acadie, called part of New- 
France, or Terra Canadenſis. At preſent the country 
north of St. Laurence river, only, retains this name: this 
expedition of Argol's, made way for Sir William Alex- 
ander's . patent. Sir William admitted ſome: affociates, 
anno 1623; they ſent over a ſhip with ſome ſettlers, but 
they all returned to England the ſame year, and the 
French in their ſettlements. K.Charles I, anno 
1625, upon his marriage with Henrietta Maria, a.daugh- 
ter of France, quit-claimed Nova Scotia to the French. 

There have been many revolutions in the property and 
dominion of Nova Scotia. | 

Vol, I. X 1. Anno 
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1. Anno 1625 and anno 1628, Sir David Kirk and 
aſſociates, upon a private adventure, but by commiſſion 
from the king or crown of England, conquered the 
French ſettlements in Canada and Nova Scotia ; and 
1 were obtained from the court of England, by 

ich the lands called Canada, north of the river St. 
Laurence, were granted to Sir David Kirk, and the lands 
called Nova Scotia, ſouth of the ſaid river, were confirm- 
ed to Sir William Alexander. 

2. Sir William fold the property to M. Claude de la 
Tour d' Aunay, a French proteſtant, and anno 1632, 
| Mar. 2 Ou by treaty king Chatke s quit-claimed it to France. 

romwell ſent col. Sedgwick ; he reduced it anno 
by; and it was confirmed to England by treaty in the 
year following; M. St. Eſtienne, ſon — heir of the 
above Claude de la Tour, came to England, made out his 
claim, and had the property ſurrendered to him; this 
La Tour fold the propenty to Sit Thomas Temple, who 
was governor and in poſſeſſion of the property until anno | 
1662; it was then delivered up to the French by king P 
Charles II (that race ought to be called ſons of France, 
not ſons of Great-Britain) who agreed with the Temples 
for a fam of 10,000 /. ſterling to be paid them (but it 
never was fatisfied) upon account of their right. tr 

Menival was appointed es and built a ſmall ſo 
flodkaded fort, called Port-Ro pon a baſon, nine Bc 
miles from the bay of Fundy ; Ava Sto Scotia was confirm- ſu 
ed to the French by the Breda treaty, anno 1667, in the thi 
bn r. of a quit claim. La Tour, a French proteſtant, fin 

his returning to the Roman catholic way of worſhip, for 

had i it confirmed {as to property) to him by the court of 
France. La Tour, in the various viciſſitudes, was pro- 
teſtant when the country was under the dominion of Eng- 

land, and Roman catholic when'i it was ſubject to the king 
of France. La Tour built a fort at St. John's river: 

— Donnee, the French governor of L. Acadie, deemed 
ar, and inconſiſtent with the royal prerogative: 


while 2 Tour 'was in — he reduced BY . 
"4 man! 


2X S 


. 
111 — 
841441 * ah as 


* .* , 


manly * La Tour's wife and ak. he Toup 
became poor, borrowed a lange ſym of money gf M. 1 
Ille, a rich merchant and trader to en een 
ory over to him one half of the provis 
The French Ty J. Acadie being 
e French of 1 Acale hong EXPE 
48 WN col. Phipps, at their own charg pu 
wp auger the fort ill fortified, and i. 
Ges de ed the fort; the Frenc The « 
de and fidelity to the crown © H England, but 1g 
revolted, in conformity to Raman cathohc. and French 
faith; No continued their ſetrlements; z and; by the. treaty 
3 Na we ah 1 e Eagle quit - claimed 1150 
rance. ew- expedition 
from Boſton (Nantaſket is in . bj, ror abc r 
April, came before Port- Royal 11th of May's in two. or 
the days Menival {urrendered, 850 the French: [THOR 
was ſhipped off. FE 1 
A 1704, major Church, with 550 voluntiers, viſiced = 
Penobſcut, Faſſamaquady, and Les Mines; they br # 
off about 100 priſoners : in July they attempred Port- | 
Royal, but in-vain. 2 
Capt. Rowle of Charleſtown, anno 1706, as a flag of 
truce was ſent to Annapolis to exchange or redeem pri- 
ſoners; he, with ſome of his owners and aſſociates, 1 18 
Boſton, were under ſuſpicion of ſeeret contracts 4%, to 
ſupply the French enemy; indictments pere laid againſt 
ho for high miſdemeanours; they were fined, but their 
fine ark þ one trip they brought home ſeventeen, PH: 
ſoners ; next trip only ſeven priſoners. 
| Anno 1707-8, March 13, from New-England' there 
proceeded an expedition againſt Port- Royal, under col. 


"iv J At preſent, anno 1 747 and 1748, the ſame game is played, 1. 
tune, from Rhode · iſland, New-York, and Philadelphia ; if this llicit 
trade ſupplied the enemy only with ſuperfluities and extrauagancies at 
a good price, perhaps in policy it might be connived at; hut to reheve 
their 2 inſte d of, diſtreſſing them (which the proclamation. 
var in expreſs words requires) ſeems to be a degree of _ or at 


leaſt of "On — 
59 95 oY X 2 Ms March, 


4 $ 


d man of war from Eng- 


effect, and the officers 
. negligent or refractory. 


OO Oe Joby: e e eee 
the Deptford were blamed as 


Anno 1709, col. Nicholſon and capt. Vetch apply at 


the court of Great - Britain, for ſea and land- forces to re- 
duce Canada; there being at that time a ſort of court 


War, it was not attended to, but upon their ſolliciting an 


expedition of leſs conſequence, diz. to reduce Port-Royal 
and the country of Nova Scotia; this was obtained. 
5. Nova Scotia continued with the French from anno 
1662 (Sir William Phipps's reduction and poſſeſſion of it, 
anno 1690; may be ſaid to be only momentary) until 
anno 1710, it was then reduced by a force from Great- 
Britain, and from New-England, under col. Nicholſon, 
and confirmed to Great - Britain by the treaty of Utrecht, 
and thus it remains to this dag. 
This expedition under general Nicholſon (with in- 
ſtructions to all the governors of New . England to be aſ- 


ſiſting) and adjutant general Vetch, was as follows, anno 


1710, July 15, Nicholſon, with ſome Britiſh officers, and 
col. Reading's marines, arrive at Boſton from England, 
for the intended expedition: the armament ſet out from 
Boſton, Sept. 18, conſiſting of the Dragon, Falmouth, 
Leoſtaff, and Feverſham men of war, the Star bomb, 
and the Maſſachuſetts province-galley, with tranſports, in 
all thirty-ſix fail ; the land- forces on board were, one 


re iment of marines from England, two regiments of 


Maſſachuſetts- Bay, one regiment of Connecticut, and one 


regiment of New-Hampſhire and Rhode Ifland, com- 


miſſioned by the queen, and armed by her gift; they 
arrived at Port-Royal in fix days (the grenadiers of Wal- 
ton's regiment were commanded by Maſcarene, the pre- 
ſent governor of Annapolis fort, and commander in chi 
of Nova Scotia) after a ſmall affair of cannonading and 
bombarding, the French governor Subercaſſe capitulated, 
and October 5, the fort was delivered up; and col. Vetch, 
| s according 


militia, Wainwright and 


ne 


5 
ey 
Al- 
25 
ief 
nd 
d, 
h, 
1g 


according to in ſtrudtions, becomes 1 The terms 
of capitulation were, that all the French, 1 25 
ſons within the Banlieu, or three miles of the fort, 

be under the protection of Great - Britain, u 

taking the proper oaths of allegiance; the other E Kc: 
ſettlers were left to diſcretion, that, in caſe the French 
make incurſions upon the frontiers of New-England, the 
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Britiſh ſhall make repriſals upon the French in Nova 


Scotia, by making ſome of their chief inhabitants ſlaves 
to our Indians; yet notwithſtanding, the French of L?Ac= 
adie commit hoſtilities, but the Port-Royal. and Cape, 
Sable Indians defire terms of amity and alliance ; the gar- 
riſon allowed to march out with ſix cannon and two 


mortars, afterwards bought by Nicholſon for 7499 livres 


ten ſols: the garriſon conſiſting of 258 ſoldiers with their 


officers, and other inhabitants, in all 48 1 perſons, male 
and female, were ſhipped to Rochelle in France general 
Nicholſon ſent major Livingſton, and M. Subercaſſe 


ſent baron St. Caſteen to the marq. de Vaudrueil general 
2 Canada, to acquaint him with this event; they arrived 


uebec, Dec. 16. The men 1 war and tranſporta 


0 or Boſton, Oct. 14, leavin iſon in Port- 
Royal, now called Annapolis Roy 3 200 marines and 


250 New-England — > — — were relieved next 


year by 400 of the troops deſtined for Canada. The 


New-England charge in this expedition, was upwards of 


23,0001. ſterling reimburſed by parliament. 

The French governor's commiſſion was in theſe wait 3 
Daniel A ch. Subercaſſe, knight of St. Louis, go- 
vernor of Acadie, of Cape Breton iſlands and lands 
adjacent from Cape Roſier, 7 the great river St. Lau- 
rence as far as the eaſt parts of Quenebec river. 

Here it is not improper to annex the following 8 digreſnon - 


4 rraien "YT ſome late Britiſh expeditions againſt 


Canada, 


ANNO 1690 che der Eaghaden having reduced 


dan and all che reſt * Nova Scotia or —— 
EE were 
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they ſet ont too late in the year, want of experi- 


men, and the army of 1000 Engliſh with 1 300 Indians 

who at the ſame time were to march from Albany, by 
the way of Lake Champlain to attack Montreal by way 
of Greten, to divide the Fi nch forces, not proceeding, 
occaſioned a e h the loſs of ioo men, and 


great charge incurred; charge occafioned the firſt 
emiſfion of a pern dass 1 Per Currency by way of 


(s] ©: Li which I bear to this fallacious and deſigned cheat of 2 


| pn government public Papet Currency, leads me to mp 2 


ttle upon the article of Paper Currencies defigned for the Appendix. 
This pindaric or looſe ay of writing ought 725 85 be bas) to lyric 
poetry ; it ſeems to be more agreeable by its variety and turns, than a 
rigid dry connected account of things: ſome perhaps of no taſte blame 
me for want'of method; and on the Socher lay a fri obſervance of the 
propriety of words, they call pedantry. 

I have obſerved, that all our Paper-money-making aſſemblies harc 
been legiſlatures of debtors, the repreſentatives of people who from in- 
cogitancy, idleneſs, and — have been a neceſſity of 
mortgaging their lands: are real permanent eſtate, hut the debt 
in Paper Currency by its multiplication, de tes more and more. 
Thus their land eſtate in nominal value incteaſes, and their debt in no- 
mipal value decreaſes; and the large quantities of Paper Credit is pro- 


Portionably in favour of the debtors, and es the diſadrantage of the 
- creditors, or induſtrious frugal part of the colony : this is che wicked 


R of this-iniquitous Paper C 2 
public — Curreney ,i a dj oo promoter of expeditions. 
. defiey the charge expedited, but with a con- 


ſequent diſtant but — bb 2. ry affivence of paper 


| credit invites or encourages people to borrow. and run in wn 1-5 beyond 


what — 2 ever can extricate. 3. Debtors, when called wpe * 
From ate ener er rene are jodul age For be. 

Fired fo for ſoms ble time j thas towards the Cape: Breton ex. 
anno 17 45, in leſs than two months, in the province of Maſ- 
chuſſetts- Bay, out of 20,000 fencible men capable to march, 3000 
enliſted, x (al a dead loſsto the province: 2000 more, that is, tao 
regiments were propoſed. by to be added to the garriſon bf Louiſ- 
burg, but cannot be completed ; and two or three'thouſand more to- 
wards demoliſhing à French ont-fort, called Crown-Peint, Which we 
eannot pretend to maintain, but abandon to be rebuilt by the French for 
— e e it . 
n ON: 


to attempt Quebec in Canada che ſame 
their 


— Ae Cee tts in their return, with a 
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mne public bills of credit to pay this charge: there failed from 


ri- Boſton frigates and tranſports thirty-two, having 2000 
eir Wie the wir) 8 the Hr ee I | 

ns, tied forty-four guns; they failed from Boſton. Augult 9, 

by did not arrive before Quebec till Getober A Mr þ 3 i 
7ay men under general Walley about one league and a half 11 
1g, from the town, were repulſed two or three times with grout 1 
nd loſs. Baron La Hontan, who was then at Quebec, Uh | 1 

t 


ha „The New-England men did not want . ut FI 
rſt e wanted military diſcipline; that Sir William beg 0 1 
of e conduct was ſo bad, that he could not have done Nt 
| « than he did, if he had been hired by the French, to 
of « ſtand fill with his hands in his pockets, if they had 1 
« come directly againſt the town, it would have ſurren 

yric « dered, but they were dilatory in their conſultations at a $7 
TY « diſtance, Whi gave time to reinforce the place with 1 
ver * regulat troops, militia, and ſavages ; Sir William bom - 5 
et e barded the town from four veſſels, and did damage to 7 Bs 
ave the value of five or ſix piſtoles; in the town were only 


in- e twelve great guns, and very little ammunition.” 8 
So Anno 1711, the ſcheme and expedition for reducing 
* of Quebec and Placentia, and conſequently all Canada 
no- and Newfoundland, to ingroſs the Cod - fiſhery [5], was 
8 L ö * ag 12 
the duced by a force from Great-Britain will dave ur both men and money. 
ked and eſſectually bring all Canada into our hands.) Some evil grufus 
1 ſeems to preſide or prevail at preſent, by the apparent deſtruction of 
Ons. the perſons and effects of this jaded province F aflachuſferts-Bay. 
con- When 1 happen upon this ſubject, I cannot avoid being more ſan- 5 
aper guine (but in truth) than ſome Paper- money 8 may judge ſeaſon- 
ond able: that I may not preclude what is to be ſaid in the Appendix, con- 
heir cerning Plantation Paper Currencies, I ſhall only inſtance the vaſt in- 
re- credible damages that perſonal eſtates have ſuffered in New-England, , 
ex- by depreciatian. of denominations from the multiply ing of a nominal 
Waſ- Paper Currency. Anno 171 i; by act of aſſembly the exchange of the 
3000 government bills upon account of the ſham Canada erpe hne, Was 
two fixed at 140 New England for 100 ſterling. At prefent in the ſpring, 
oui anno 1748, it is with merchants ooo New-England for 100 ſterling, 
to- perhaps from mal- adminiſtration only. Wh 5 
h we [s] Or rather to draw off ſome of our troops from annoying the 
h for French in Flanders, and finally by miſcarrying ro contribute towards 
© re- making the people of Great-Pritain tired of the war with France. 
blic X 4 concerted 
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concerted by the new Sr ſollicited by Nicholſon ; 
lei the regiments of Kirk, Hill, Windreſs, Clayton, and 
|. Kaine, from Flanders, together with Seymour's Diſnay's, 
and a battalion of marines from land, under the 
command of brigadier Hill, brother to the new favourite 
Mrs. Maſham, in forty tranſports, with a ſquadron of 
twelve line of battle ſhips, ſeveral frigates, two bomb- 
| veſſels, a fine train of artillery under col. King, with forty 
fine horſes, and ſix ſtore ſhips ; they ſailed from England 
April 28, arrived at Boſton, June 25 : by order from 
home there was a congreſs at New-London of all our 
plantation governors north of Penſylvania with Nichol- 
. Jon, to concert meaſures ; to the Britiſh troops were 
Joined two regiments from Maſſachuſſets-Bay, Rhode 
Iſland, and New-Hampſhire, to attack Quebec, while 
the militia from Connecticut, New-York, and Jerſeys, 
with the Indians of the Five Nations, ſo called, under 
general Nicholſon, marched by land from Albany, Aug. 
20, to attack Montreal for diverſion, It [4] was alledged, 
that they were retarded at Boſton for want of proviſions ; 
they did not fail till July 30; there were ſixty- eight velſ- 
ſels, carrying 6463 troops ; Auguſt 18, they anchored 
in the bay or harbour of Gaſpee, on the ſouth ſide of the 
entrance of St. Laurence river, to wood and water. Aug. 
23, in the night-time, contrary to the advice of the pi- 
lots, in a fog they fell in with the north ſhore, and, upon 
[2] Four of the principal men of the five Indian Tribes or Nations, 
who lie between our ſettlements and Canada, called the Four Kings, 
were ſent over to England to perſuade this expedition. 


[x] Sir Hovenden Walker wrote to governor Dudley in Boſton, 1 
* concur with the opinion of all the ſea and land officers here, that the 
government of this colony have prejudiced the preſent expedition 
« inſtead of aſſiſting it.” : 3 5 
Admiral Walker having demanded a ſupply of ſailors, the governor 
and council repreſent, That the ordinary guards for the ſea · coaſt and 
inland forces, with thoſe detached for the preſent expedition, are u 
wards of two thouſand men; which, upon a ſtrict examination into the 
muſter- rolls, is more than one fifth of all the perſons within this go- 
vernment capable of bearing arms; therefore it was inconſiſtent with 
the ſafety of this her majeſty's province to ſpare any more men : there 
were 1160 effective land-forces, and 160 ſailors in our tranſports. "5 
| I | | „ 
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the iſlands of eggs, loſt [w] eight tranſports, and 884 


men. In a council of war, it was reſolved, that, by rea- 


Ton of the ignorance of the pilots, it was impracticable 


to proceed; and that advice ſhould be ſent to recall general 
Nicholſon from proceeding to Montreal. The fleet an- 
chored in Spaniſh river off Cape-Breton, Sept. 4, and, in 
a general council of war, it was reſolved not to attempt 
any thing againſt [x] Placentia, but to return to Great- 
Britain. They ſailed from Spaniſh river Sept. 16, and in 
twenty one days were in ſoundings near the channel of 
England. Oct. 16, at St. Helen's, the Edgar, with the 
admiral's journals and other papers, was blown up, and 
the voyage (as ſome ſay) in that inhuman wicked manner 
ſettled. The charge incurred by the province of Maſſa- 
chuſetts-Bay was ſomething more than 24, ooo l. ſterling 
allowed by parliament, and converted into debentures. 
transferrable, and bearing intereſt ; it is probable the Maſ- 
ſachuſſetts demand of 178,000 J. ſterling charges incurred 
in reducing Louiſbourg, may be ſatisfied in the ſame 


manner; theſe debentures to be transferrable only towards 


cancelling the provincial bills of public credit, that ac- 


CURSED PAPER CURRENCY, in which the honeſt, induſtri- 


ous, frugal people have loſt almoſt the whole of their 
perſonal eſtates by depreciations; but not to be intruſted 
in any ſhape with fallacious money-making and indebted 
g—rs and a —lies. | 05 : 


A Whereof one was a New-Fagland viRtualler, whoſe men were 
ved. ' : 


[*I By an intercepted letter from Caſta Bella governor of Placentia, 13 5 


to M. Pontchartrain French ſecretary of ſtate, it appears, that the 
French had not exceeding 700 men in that garriſon and country, con- 


ſequently muſt have proved an eaſy conqueſt. 
hen they muſtered at Spaniſh river, the number of men aboard the 


men of war and tranſports were 7643. Although they had not exceed- 
ing ten weeks proviſion, at ſhort allowance, in two or three days Pla- 
centia might have been reduced, garriſoned, and the fleet diſpatched to 
Great-Britain without ſuffering for want of proviſions; I cannot ſay 
ſuch was the fatality, but ſuch was the deſtination of the affair by a 
wicked miniftry. i, 3 . 
_ to 
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Our [y] next Canada expedition proved abortive in a 
ſhorter time from the conception; but may be ſuppoſed 


to have been occaſioned by ſome natural good [z] poli 

cauſes, and not from enk defigned means '& 
miſcarriage, as in the former. By orders dated —April, 
1746, from the duke of Newcaſtle, ſecretary of ſtate at the 
court of Great-Britain'; all theBririſh governors in North- 
America are required to raiſe each of them, ſo many inde- 
83 companies of 100 men, as they can ſpare and ef- 
fect: thoſe of New-York, New-Jerſeys, Penſylvania, 
Maryland, and Virginia, to be formed into one corps, to 


[5] Romantic expeditions have been the bane of our northern colo- 


mes, by incurring a ublic credit, made a currency and legal 
tender, The ill pokes © — worſe exetuted, expedition, anno 1690, 
againſt Canada, introduced this vicious currency: the very, very, very 
raſh, bit very, very, very fortunate expedition againſt Cape-Breton or 
Louiſbourg, I hope may terminate public paper currency; the damage 


to all induſtrious frugal people is flagrant, that is, ſilver, by this expe- 


dition, from 30 f. per oz. was depreciated to 605. per ox. Thus all good 
honeſt men (real eſtates, ſpecialties, the ſalaries and wages of our le- 
giſlatures excepted) loſt one half of their eſtates ; and by taxes to can- 
cel this debt, loſe, in courſe of years, perhaps one quarter more of 
their principal eſtates, that is, the induſtrious and frugal, from the be- 
ginning of the project of the Cape Breton expedition, in the ſpace of 


two years have Toft three quarters of their eſtates : if reimburſed from 


the parliament of Great-Britain, the taxes being only one quarter will 
be eaſed : ſome ſay this is the natural conſequence from the indebted 
- members of the legiſlature. | 5 FAG 
[z] Vulgar minds cannot dive into myſteries of ſtate, no more than 
into myſteries of religion; that is, whether this not followed Canada 
expedition was only a feint, to make the French ſecure and guardleſs 
upon the coaſt of Britany ; that the ſhips, merchandize, and ſtores at 
Port Louis, Port L' Orient, c. might fal an eaſy prey: or, whether 
the allowing duke d'Anville's ſquadron, with a” es, to ſail early 
in the ſummer without moleſtation in Europe and America; was, that 


| Cape-Breton might fall into the French hands again, or that they might 
reduce Annapolis with Nova Scotia to be delivered up again to Britain 


at a peace, as an equivalent for Louiſbourg with Cape: Breton iſlands, 


jf not retaken by the French: this may be imagined from the delay 
of Leſtock's and lieutenant-general St. Clair's ſailing, till too late in 
the year, and afterwards; by a feint, converting the expedition into a 
deſcent upon the coaſt of Britany, to abate the popular clamour for 
their not proceeding againſt Canada; all this to prevent puzzling in a 


ſabſequent congreſs for a peace. 
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be commanded by brigadier Gooch, Iieutenant- governor 
of Virginia; the King to be at the charge of arming, pay- 


two companies, Maryland three, Penſylvania four, the 


Jerſeys five, New-York fifteen, being twenty-nine compa- 


nies ; theſe were deſigned againft Crown-Point, and from 
thence againft Montreal ; the two Virginia companies re- 


rained in the fort of New-York, the regular troops were 


ſent upon the expedition ; the yellow fever at this time 
prevailed at Albany, therefore the troops for the expedi- 
tion rendezvous at Saratago, about thirty miles higher up 
Hudſon's river: Maſſachuſetts- Bay raiſed twenty compa- 
nies, Connecticut ten, Rhode: iſland three, New-Hamp- 
ſhire two, being thirty-five companies. Theſe were to join 
the Britiſh land- forces under lieutenant-general St. Clair, 
with a ſquadron of men of war from England to rednce 
Quebec, and all Canada, while Gooch was making a diver- 
ſion at Montreal, ſixty leagues farther up the river of St. 
Laurence; theſe colony militia were to receive part of the 


booty, and to be ſent home when the ſervice was over. 


Admiral Leſtock's being appointed commander of the 
ſquadron deſtined for this expedition, in place of admiral 
Warren, a man of integrity, and the delays until too late 
in the year, plainly evinced that the reduction of Canada 
at that time was not intended. As the governors of the 


ſeveral colonies had no inſtructions to diſmiſs their levies, 


theſe levies were continued on foot; the Maſſachuſetts 
men were diſpoſed into two regiments of Waldo's and 


Dwight's ; at the requeſt of governor Maſcarene, five or 


fix of Waldo's companies, the three companies of 'Rhode- 


iſland, and the two companies of New-Hampſhire, were 
[ a] ſent for the protection of Nova Scotia; the other 


[a] The three companies from Rhode · iſland were ſhipwrecked near 


Martha's vineyard; the two companies of New Hampshire went to 
ſea, but for ſome trifling reaſon put back, and never proceeded : the - 
| Want of theſe five companies was the occafion of our forces being over- 


1500 


of theſe troops, bur the ſeveral colo- 
nies to furniſh levy-money and agen, b Virginia ſent 
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1500. n_were deſigned to join the ſouthern levies,. in 


order to reduce [5] Crown-Point fort, built by the 
French as a rendezvous and' place of arms for diſturb- 
ing our ſettlements of New-England and New-York; 
fee p. 11. Some miſunderſtanding between the ſeveral _ 


governments, and the contagious ſickneſſes which pre- 
vailed about Albany, prevented the proſecution, of this 
deſign : the order for diſmiſſing or diſbanding of the Ca- 


nada levies, did not arrive until October, anno 1747; 


they were accordingly diſmiſſed, and have produced an- 
other crop of idlers, the bane of all countries, * 


Here we ſhall continue the hiſtory of the ſeveral bick- 


erings or ſkirmiſhes which we have had in Nova Scotia 


with the Canadians, the other French, and their Indians. 
After the reduction of Port-Royal or Annapolis- Royal 

neral Nicholſon, anno 1710, notwithſtanding that 
by the capitulation, the inhabitants without the Banlieu 
were to be [c] Neutrals, they continued their hoſtilities; 


hoſtilities continuing, the French miſſionary prieſt, and 


powered by the Canadians at Minas with a conſiderable flaughter. I 
uſe this expreſſion, becauſe many of them were not fairly killed in a 
military manner. | | | * 
| Here I cannot avoid mentioning the impropriety of the expreſſion 
AUXILIARIES, Which ly ſignifies foreign troops in aid; whereas 
the ſent from New-England for the protection of Nova Scotia, 


| bel to the ſame crown or dominion, and perhaps may more pro- 


per called ſuccours, or reinforcements. 


Formerly New-England was generally in the time of the French 


wars annoyed from the north-eaſtward : but this war our annoyance is 
north-weſtward, that is, from Crown Point. In former wars there 
was a neutrality between the New-York or Mohawk Indians and the 
French Indians ; ſo that a confiderable trade was eaſily carried on be- 
tween Albany and Montreal, to the advantage of the people of New- 
York, and diſadvantage of Canada, The French erected this fort, 
1. To prevent this diſadvantageous intercourſe of trade. 2. To ex- 
tend their claims of dominion and ſoil. ,3. The better to diſturb our 
ſettlements in the times of war. New-York government, in former 

French wars, did not ſuffer ; in this war they have ſuffered much. 
lf At preſent it ſeems an impropriety in the officers of the troops 
' garriſon of Annapolis, and in the neighbouring governments of 
 New-England, to call the French inhabitants of Nova Scotia, N 950 
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five of the principal inhabitants upon the river of An- 
napolis, were ſeized and kept as hoſtages, for the inha- 
bitants future, good behaviour ;; even notwithſtanding 
this precaution, capt. Pigeon, with ſixty men being ſent 
up the river for timber to repair the fort, they were way- 
laid by the French and their Indians; this party were all 
killed or made . captives, — Many other hoſtilities were 


- ; 


committed. 


After the peace of Utrecht, a tranquillity continued 


till the war between New-England and their eaſtern in- 


dians. The French miſſionaries perſuaded the Indians, 
that the Engliſh had encroached upon their lands, Anno 
1721, in ; —5 capt. Blin, a Nova Scotia trader, Mr. 
Newton collector of Nova Scotia, and others, were made 
captives by the Indians at Paſamaquady, but were ſoon 
releaſed, becauſe governor Doucet of Annapolis had made 
a repriſal of twenty-two Indians. Along Cape-Sable 
ſhore the Indians began to inſult our fiſhing veſſels: in 


July, theſe Indians take ſeveral fiſhing veſſelson the Cape- 


Sable coaſt, kill and captive many of their men; governor 
Philips at Canſo fits out two armed ſloops; they kill and 
take captive many Indians, and put an.end to the Indian. 
ſea-roving, anno 1724. Anno 1723, July 13, the Indians, 


at Canſo upon Durrel's iſland kill capt. Watkins, two. 


more men, one woman and one child. Anno 1724, in July, 
a party of Indians attack Annapolis of Nova Scotia, they. 
burn two houſes, and kill one ſerjeant, and one private 
man of a party that ſallied: in the fort they [4] ſhot and 
ſcalped one of the Indian priſoners as a reprifal for the In- 
dians ſhooting and ſcalping of ſergeant Me Neal; and 


TRALS, becauſe, 1. Theſe French inhabitants, with their Indians, 
continued our enemies and, in fact, killed and captivated many Britiſh 
people, in breach of this neutrality. 2. By the treaty of Uttecht, the 
whole province of Nova Scotia, or L'Acadie, was abſolutely ceded to 
Great-Bricain. 3. The principal men of the French inhabitants have 
taken the oaths of allegiance to the crown of Great - Britain. 
[4] In ſome Chriſtian countries ſuch repriſals in cold blood upon 
people not perſonally guilty, would have been deemed barbarcus and 


inbnman. 


foees or ditches, and mounted the ramparts at pleaſure. 
War was declared by Great. Britain againſt France (the 
French had declared war ſome weeks before) anno 1744. 
March 29; the proclamation of war did not arrive in 
Boſton until June 2; the French of Cape- Breton were 
more early in their intelligence, and the garriſon of the 
not tenable poſt of Canſo could not (in caſe the general 
inſtructions were ſuch) have timely advice to abandon 
ity accordingly about goo men, regular troops and mi- 
litia, were, by M. Duqueſnel governor, ſent under M. 
Du Vivier from Louiſbourg; they ſeize Canſo May 13; 
there were four incomplete companies of Philip's regi- 
ment in garriſon, not exeeeding eighty men, with a man 
of war tender; the French burn the ſmall ſettlement, 
conditions were, to be carried to Louiſbourg, and to 
continue chere one year, and thence to be ſent to Boſton 
or Annapolis; but were ſent to Boſton ſoohber. 
In June, afew ſmall veſſels (Delabrotz, afterwards taken 
by the Maſſachuſetts- Bay province ſnow privateer, com- 
mander) from Louiſbourg annoy St. Peter's, and ſome 
other ſmall harbours of Newfoundland weft of Placentia, 
and threatened Placentia fort. 
lei Beginning of June, about 300 Cape-Sable and St. 
John's Indians, under che direction of a French miſſionary 


{e] Here we may obſerve the forwardneſs and aQtivity of the Freuch 
nation, upon the breaking out of a war, who thereby have a conſidera- 
ble advantage over the unpreparedneſs and Uilatorineſs, of their ene- 
mies: from that national nufance Cape-Bretonz an effectual Fed 

| | Prieit, 


wel 


1 


Annapolis removed to Boſton for ſafety. 


neighbouring popalous Britiſh colonies, and prom 


0 
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prieſt, M. Luttre, attempted the fort of Anna olis 
they burnt the our-houſes, deſtroyed ſome cattle, killed 
two men, ſummoned the garrifon to ſurrender, promiſ- 
ing good quarters, otherwiſe threatened to ſtorm them, 
upon the arrival of ſome French forces whieh they ex- 
pected from n but upon the arrival of the 
province ſnow privateer beginning of July from Boſton 
with the firſt company of militia (the government 
Maſſachuſetts-Bay raiſed four companies to reinforce the 
prey of Annapolis) they broke up, and returned to 
inas (or les Mines) and the women and children of. 


" 0 ay £ 


Y ,# 
* 


In September, Du Vivier with ſixty regular troops from 
Louiſbourg, and about 700 militia and Indians {the above 
mentioned Indians joined him) upon the arrival of all 
the Maſſachuſetts fuccours, particularly of capt, Gorham's 
Indian rangers (Du Vivier had lain ſome weeks near 
Annapolis fort) he retired to Minas: ſeveral meſſages 
which have been cenſured, paſſed between him and the 
garriſon officers of Annapolis, the moſt favourable ac- 
count, is, That Du Vivier acquainted them that he ex- 
pected (in the mean time they might have good terms of 


capitulation) from Louiſbourg ſome men of war, one of 


70 guns, one of 56 guns, and one of 30 guns, with can- 
non, mortars, and ſtores, and a reinforcement of 2 50 more 
troops; the anſwer of the garriſon, was, That when this 
force arrived, it was time enough to make propoſals : 


After he had tarried there three weeks, diſappointed and 


place of arms to diftreſs the Britiſh North-America colonies, at once 
and before we had notice from home of a French war, there iſſued 
three expeditions, viz. againſt Placentia, Canſo, and Annapolis-Royal; 
Duqueſnel (otherwiſe a good officer) governor of Cape-Breton, erred 
in being too forward; he — — 3 3 ; 
war, not to attempt any expedition (thi rat M. le Marquis 
de la Maiſon fort, commander of a French man of war, the Vigilane 
of 64 guns, taken by commodore Warren and captain Douglaſs) until 
further orders from the French court; perhaps, as Loui was ill 
garriſoned, it was ſuſpected that ſuch expeditions might alarm the 
pt them to the re - 
good ſucceſs. 
dliiſcon- 


duttion of Louiſbourg, as it really happened with 
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diſcontented, he retired to Minas; next day after his de- 


camping ſome trifling veſſels with cannon, mortars, and 


warlike ſtores, arrived in the baſon of Annapolis, and 


hearing of Du Vivier's being withdrawn, they were afraid 
of our frigates annoying of them; they ſoon removed, 
and as it happened, they narrowly eſcaped our veſſels: 
Du Vivier from Minas went to [F] Bay Vert, and thence 
to Canada, and from thene home to France. — 

As the Cape-Sable and St. John's Indians, perſiſted in 


their hoſtilities againſt the ſubjects of Great - Britain; in 


November 1744, the government of the Maſſachuſetts- 
Bay declares war againſt them, declaring them enemies 
and rebels; becauſe they had joined the French enemy in 
blocking up Annapolis; had killed ſome Britiſh ſub- 
jects, and had committed other depredations : the Paſa- 
maquady, Penobſcot, Noridwoag, Pigwocket, and other 
Indians weſtward of St. John's, are forbid to have any 
correſpondence with thoſe Indian rebels : for all Indians 
eaſtward of a line, beginning at three miles eaſt of Paſa- 


maquady, and running north to St. Laurence river, the 


government ſettles for a ſhort time premiums, viz. 100 /. 
new [g] tenor, for a male of 12 Æt. and upwards ſcalped, 
and 1057. new tenor if captivated ; for women and 
children 30 J. ſcalps, 55 J. captives. Sometime after- 
wards it was found that the Penobſcot and ar, ine 
Indians alſo joined with the French; the aſſembly of 
Maſſachuſetts-Bay colony, Aug. 23, 1745, extend the 
premiums for ſcalps and captivated Indians to all places 
weſt of Nova Scotia, 2504. new tenor to voluntiers, and 
100 J. new tenor to troops in pay CJ. 

2 Bay Vert is the embarkadier from Canada to annoy + TY 
other places in Nova Scotia. Here are only four miles land- 
earriage to Chicanecto bay, which falls into the great bay of Fund: 
of Nova Scotia. Upon this paſs a fort would be of ſervice to 
prevent Canada incurſions, and to obviate the perverting of the French 
1 of L'Acadie from their allegiance to the crown of Great 
(] Whereof at preſent, anno 1748, 50. is equal to 20 5. ſterling ; 
old tenor is only one quarter of new tenor. e 
[II If Du Vivier, with his goo men, which reduced Canſo, 15 di- 
Anno 


mo 
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Anno 1745, in May, M. Martin, a lieutenant from 
Canada, captain of a company of Savages or Indian 
rangers, a true partizan, with about goo raggamuffins, 
Canadians, other French and Indians, comes before 
Annapolis; they continued but a ſhort time, and return- 
ed to Minas; and, I ſuppoſe, by orders from Louiſbourg, 
went to relieve Louiſbourg at that time beſiged: captain 
Donahew, in the ſervice of the Maſſachuſetts colony, 


met with them in Aſmacouſe harbour June 15, being 


two ſloops, two ſcooners, and about ſixty large canoes; 


upon the further appearance of Beckett and Fones, this 


body of French and Indians retired and returned to Minas. 
From that time, until de Ramſay's attempt in September, 
1746, the garriſon of Annapolis ſuffered no inſults. 
From the beginning of this French war, there have 
been quartered at Minas and Chicanecto and the neigh- 
bouring French villages, a diſperſed number of officers 
and ſoldiers from Canada; but from Martin's leaving 
Annapolis in the beginning of July, 1745, to the arrival 
of de Ramſay in September, 1746, the garriſon of Anna- 
polis enjoyed their wonted Reſt. F 1 
In the ſummer 1746, a force of about 1600 men, re- 


gular marine troops, Canadian militia, and Coureurs des 


Bois, with French Indians, under the command of M. 
de Ramſay, arrive in Minas, to join the forces expected 
from France under [i] the duke d' Anville. They were 


rectly proceeded to Annapolis, and been joined by the Cape Sable and 
St. John's Indians, he muſt infallibly, and with eaſe, have redu 
Annapolis. OT | 
(i] In the ſpring 1746, the French fitted a ſtrong armament at Breſt 
to be commanded by the duke d'Anville, lieutenant-general des Armees 
navales, to recover Louiſbqurg, and diſtreſs the Britiſh North-America; 
they did not fail from Rochelle until June 22 ; they eſcaped or were 
overlooked by the Britiſh admiral Martin's ſquadron'of obſervation : 
the court of Great-Britain had certain information of their being ſailed, 
and of their deſtination ; but perhaps for certain reaſons of ſtate, did 
not fend after them, ——_ we had at that time an equal or better ar- 
mament ready to ſail. This French fleet, after a tedious paſſage, -and 
having ſuffered in a ſtorm near the iſland of Sable, did not arrive off 
Chebucto in Nova Scotia until Sept. 10. - The armament conſiſted of 


much 


VO. - * 


- 
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much careſſecd by our French ſubje&s there; and our 
Minas ſubjects, gave to the garriſon of Annapolis pr- 


eleven line of battle ſhips, ſome frigates, two fire-ſhips, tranſports, &c. 
having 3150 land- forces aboard. Duke d' Anville's inftrbRions were, 
to proceed againſt Louiſbourg, and, when taken, to diſmantle it; 
thence to proceed againſt Annapolis in Nova Scotia, and when taken, 
to garriſon it; thence he was to fail for Boſton, and burn it; after- 
. wards in ranging along he was to annoy and diſtreſs the.coaſt of North- 


America; and finally to viſit our Weſt-India ſugs iſlands. 


D' Anville detached three capital ſhips and a frigate, under the com- 
thand of M. Conflans, to convoy the trade to Cape Frangois in pe” 
' niola, and to return and join the grand ſquadron; theſe were the four 
French men of war which near Jamaica fell in with a Britiſh ſquadron 
commanded by commodore Mitchel; but Mitchel, in effect, refuſed 
taking of them. Na 1 3 that for — he was to 
cruize upon the Cape Sable ſhore, between Cape Negroe and Cape 
— gw a limited time, and then to ſail directly for France; bes 
received no advice, and never joined d'Anville's ſquadron ; theſe were 

the ſhips that Lac with ſome of our fiſhing ſcooners, and gave a feint 
Chace to the Hi 


giving any alarm to our Louiſbourg ſquad ton. 
This French armanent, from their being long aboard before they 
failed, and from a tedious paſſage, were become very ſickly (duke d' An- 


ville died, and was buried at Chebacto) — 1 to Chebucto har- 
bour, landed and encamped to reeruit their he in this place, near 
one half of their people died of ſcorbutic putrid fevers and dyſenteries ; 
the Nova Scotia Indians frequented them much; and this camp illneſs 
becoming contagious, the Nova Scotia Indians were reduced to above 
one third: they were fupplied with freſh provifions from our French 
diſtricts of Minas, Cobequid, Piſaquid, and ChicaneQo ; the French 
commiſſaries or purſers of the. ſquadron; paid aecording to inſtructions, 
not only for this freſh ſtack, but for all the proviſions furniſhed to the 
Canadians and their Indians, from the commencement of this war. 
Our ſquadron'at Cape-Breton, under admiral Townſhend, did not viſit 
the French fleet when diſtreſſed. | 
| The ſeaſon of the year being too far advanced, their ſtrength much 
impaired, the detached four men of war not having joined them, 
and from diſappointments, and the officers in a fret with one another, 


it was reſolved in a council of war to.proceed againſt Annapolis-Roya! 


of Nova Scotia: they ſailed fiom Chebucto, October 13 ; after four 
days they met with a ſlorm off Cape Sable, and in a council of war 
it was reſolved to return directly for France. Two of the ſquadron 
were in the bay of Fundi, ſhips of 60 and 36 guns; that of 36 guns 
came into the baſon. Our ſhips, the Cheſter, Shirley, and Ordnance 
frigate, well-manned with land-forces, went in chace of them ; the 
Chefter ran aground : the French ſhips, aſter having put aſhore an ex- 
1 it GEITFUL, 


i 


nchinbrook man of war ſhow Sept. 15 ; they avoided - 
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CEITFUL, and no other intelligence. Here they conti- 
nued ſome months; but the winter ſeaſon approaching, 
and no tidings of the French armament, the French 

troops deemed it adviſable to return to Canada. In their 
return, duke d*Anville's armament arrives in Chebucto 
of Nova Scotia, and an expreſs was ſent to recall them; 
about 400 of them were overtaken, and returned with 
de Ramſay, Culon, and la Corne, three captains of 
marines, and chevaliers or knights of the order of St. 
Louis. Towards the end of September, de Ramſay 
comes before Annapolis, made no aſſault, but encamped 
at ſome diſtance z the Cheſter man of war of 50 guns, 
the Shirley frigate of 20 guns, and the Ordnance 


| ſchooner, at that time were in the baſon of Annapolis; 


three companies of reinforcements for the garriſon from 
Boſton were arrived, and de Ramſay having had advice 
of the French fleet being returned to France, made the 
French decamp October 22, and return to Minas. 


to France, eſcaped and continued their voyage home. 
This French armament upon the coaſt, for very good reaſons, alarm 
ed Boſton; in a few days, with great expedition, it was reinforced by 
64.00 country inland militia; the militia of the ſea coaſt countries re- 
mained at home for their own defence, to 2 depredations. Upon 
occaſion Connecticut was to have ſent us Goo men, being about one 
half of their militia. | | | 5 | 
The French in Chebucto were eight ſhips of the line, whereof the 
Perfait was burnt, as incapable to N upon the coaſt of France, 


_ preſs, with advice to De . that the French fleet were returned 


the Nottingham took the Mars; the Exeter drove the Ardent aſhore, 


and burnt her: this was the fate of the great French armada or arma- 
ment againſt the Britiſh North-American colonies, 
The Britiſh ſquadron, commanded at firſt by admiral Warren, and 


afterwards by admiral Leſtock, with land-forces under the command of 
Jlieutenaut-general St. Clair, which ſeemed deſtined againſt Canada, 


and to obſerve the French ſquadron in North-America, after many 
delays, on account of contrary winds and other pretences, was con- 


verted to an invaſion.upon the coaſt of Britanny: the troops landed at 
Quimperley bay, Sept. 20, and bombarded Port l' Orient; Sept. 26, 


the troops retreated, and left four pieces of cannon, and à ten. inch 
mortar, ammunition, and ſtores; ſome marines and ſailors were left 


behind; OR. 1, they embarked at 'Quimperley ; afterwards ſome land 


at Quiberon, and did a {mall matter of damage. | ; 
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munition and proviſion, ſet out from Chicanecto Jan. 8, 
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His deſign was to quarter at Minas and Chicanecto, 


| Having the winter, and to Join the French fleet and land- 
forces, which were expected to reduce Annapolis, in the 
| ſummer; governor Maſcarene of Annapolis, judged that 
in addition to the three companies of voluntiers which 
arrived from Boſton in autumn, 1000 men of reinforce- 


ments from New- England, might be ſufficient to diſ- 


lodge the French enemy, and to conſume (by purchaſe) 
all the French inhabitants proviſions produced there, in 


time coming to prevent the ſubſiſtence of the enemy, 


-who might lodge there and corrupt the inhabitants; and 
\+Britiſh forces being quartered among them, might in- 


fluence them to continue in their allegiance to the crown 


of Great- Britain: Maſſachuſſetts-Bay aſſembly vote 500 


men to be ſent, Rhode- iſiand 300 men, and New- 
Hampſhire 200 men; the Rhode: iſland men were ſhip- 


| wrecked near Martha's Vineyard; thoſe from New- 


Hampſhire ſet ont, but put back upon ſome trifling ex- 


. cuſe, and neyer proceeded ; the 500 men from Boſton 


only arrived; the diſappointment of the Rhode-iſland 
and New-Hampſhire men was the reaſon of our ſub- 
ſequent diſaſter at Minas. 

Our firſt parcel, under captain Morris, arrived at 
Minas Dec. 12; when all were arrived, they did not ex- 
ceed 470 men, beſides officers; water-carriage in the 
winter-ſeaſon being impracticable, they marched by land 
thirty leagues, with much hardſhip, in eight days; every 
man ſet out with fourteen days proviſion upon his back; 
the main body was quartered at Grand Pre, in a very 
looſe, ill-contrived, ſcattered. ſituation, but upon alarm 


to repair to the mai Ira. col. Noble ſuperſeded col. 


Gorham in the chief command; Gorham and major 
Phillips, with a ſmall eſcorte, ſet out for Annapolis 
Jan. 29; they were but nine miles on their way, when 
the French began their attack, 

The French, well informed of our ſcattered ſituation, 
as to cantonment, and not regularly provided with am- 


for 
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for Minas, which, by heading of creeks and rivers, is about 


thirty leagues diſtance, and by excurſions to bring along 


as many of the ſettlers and Indians as poſſible, did not ar- 
rive at Minas until Jan. 31, and began about three hours 
in the morning by many diſtant attacks or onſets at the 


ſame time, in parties of ſeventy to fifty men. They were 
about 600 of the enemy, Canadians, inhabitants, and 


French Indians; they killed many of our men in a moſt 


inhuman baſe manner; col. Noble, lieuts. Lechemore 
(nephew to the late lord Lechemore) Jones, Pickering, 


enſign Noble, with about ſeventy ſerjeants, corporals, 


and private men; made priſoners capt. Doane, lieut. 


Gerriſh, and enſign Newton, in all about ſixty- nine men, 
the wounded included; many of the priſoners were ſet 
at liberty. e 
The French were well provided with ſnow-ſhoes ; 
this neceſſary winter-marching article we neglected : how- 


ever, a conſiderable number of our men got together, 


but as they had not exceeding eight ſhot per man, and 
proviſions being ſcanty, they capitulated, 1. We are to 
march off with arms ſhouldered, drums beating, colours 
flying, through a lane of the enemy with reſted fire- 
locks. 2. To be allowed fix days proviſion, one pound 
of powder, with ball. 3. Not to carry arms in the bays 
of Minas and Chicanecto for ſix months. 

De Ramſay, being lame, was nor in this onſet, M. 
Culon had the command; and after Culon was wounded, 


M. La Corne commanded : this affair being over, they 


returned to Chicanecto, and expecting La Jonquiere's 
ſquadron with land- forces from France in the ſummer, 
they continued at Minas and Chicanecto, until they re- 
ceived advice by ſome ſtoreſnips for Canada, which had 
eſcaped [k] of La Jonquiere's fleet being deſtroyed, May 
35 1747: then they returned to Canada, and have given 


I Anno 1747, in the „. , the French Breſt and Rochfort fleets 
joined at Rochelle, and failed from thence z they conſiſted of thirty- 
eight ſail, vit. ſeven men of war from 74 to 44 guns; of theſe the 


Invincible of 74 guns, and a frigate of 44 guns (the only man of war 
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no further diſturbance to Nova Scotia : notwithſtanding, 
for the better ſecurity of the fort and garriſon of Annapo- 
lis, Mafſachuſetts-Bay, this ſpring, 1748, ſends a rein- 
forcement of ſeven companies of militia. | 


Having briefly related the French bickerings with us 


in Nova Scotia, we proceed to ſome further accounts of 


that country, 


ANNAPOL1S, in 44 D. 40 M. N. Lat. tide thirty-three 
feet, lies upon a fine baſon ; but the rapid tides in the bay 
of Fundi make a difficult navigation. Into this baſon 
comes a river of good water-carriage, without falls for 
twenty-five miles; and near it are ſeveral ſmall villages 
or parcels of French ſettlements, which, in time of peace, 
plentifully and cheaply, ſupply the garriſon with Treſh 


proviſions and other neceſſaries. From Cape Anne 
near Boſton harbour, to Cape Sable, are eighty ſeven | 


that eſcaped being taken) were to convoy the fix Eaft-India ſhips ; the 
other five men of war, with tranſports and merchantmen, having ſol- 
diers, ſtores, and goods aboard, were deſigned for Nova Scotia and 


Canada. Admiral Anſon and Warren, with thirteen line of battle . 


ſhips, two frigates, and a fireſhip, fell in with them, May 3, in N. Jat. 
43 D. 46 M. and fruſtrated two French expeditions to North-America 
and to the Eaſt- Indies; fix of the men of war were taken, all the fix 
Eaſt-India company ſhips, and many of the tranſports ; we had from 
400" to 3500 French priſoners, with their commodore or admiral M. de 
la Jonquiere chef d Eſcadre, an old man of 70 Ft. all this was effected 


with a very inconſiderable loſs of men; ſeven companies of Frampton's 


regiment were aboard (the other three companies were in the grand 
battery of Louiſbourg in Cape-Breton) and behaved well. M. de St. 
George, a knight of Malta, commanded that part of the fleet which 
was bound to the Eaſt. Indies. | 

I 1 ſhall but juſt mention (becauſe not nearly related to our ſubject) 
the action of admiral Hawke, O&.14,1747, near Cape Finiſterre, with 
ſquadron of fonrteen capital ſhips ; he fell in with a French fleet 
commanded by M. de l'Entendiere chef d' Eſcadre, of eight larꝑe line 
of battle ſhips, and 180 merchantmen; four of the men of war were 


deſtined to bring home a fleet from Martinique; ' only two of 'the | 


French men of war eſcaped ; the merchantmen, in the time of the 
action, made the beſt of their way, but ſome were picked up by our 


| leagues ; 
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leagues; from Cape Sable to Annapolis are. thirty 
leagues ; capt. Campbell in the Squirrel man of war, 
failed from Marblehead near Boſton harbour (ſhorteſt 
courſe) in twenty-three hours. The Engliſh have no 
other footing in this province, beſides the fort of Anna- 


polis; and before this French war, a {wall fiſhery at 


Canlſo. 


Aglate la Tour, grand daughter to the before menti- 


oned La Tour, by management and for ſmall conſidera- 
tions, obtained procurations and quit-claims, from all the 
heirs of La Tour, and Belle-iſle ; ſhe married a ſubaltern 
officer in Phillips's regiment ; ſhe went to England, and 
ſold the ſeigneurie or property of all the province to the 
crown of Great-Britain, anno 1731, for.2000 guineas ; 
the ſole property of all the province is now in the crown, 
and at preſent yields not exceeding 17 l. ſterling per qunum 
quit- rent. By the peace of Utrecht, the F 9 in Nova 
Scotia, upon their taking the Britiſh government oaths, 
were to continue in their poſſeſſions ; the not appro- 
priated lands by the king of Great-Britain's inſtructions 
were reſerved for proteſtant ſubjects [I]; notwithſtanding 
this inſtruction, the French Roman catholic ſubjects, 
as they ſwarm (as they multiply in families) make free 
with theſe crown lands. wo oe noe oe of Ono 
Anno 1717, col. Phillips was appointed governor of 
Nova Scotia in Place of Vetch, and of Newfoundland 


in place of Moody; the four independent companies 


of Annapolis, and the four independent companies of 
Placentia, with two more additional companies, were re- 


D Perhaps governor Phillips and. lieutenant-governor armſrong, | 
for ſecret valuable conſiderations, made to the French Inhabitants ſome * 


conceſſions, indulgencies, or connivences. When we recollect fuch 


mercenary connivences of governors ; and while our French inhabi- 
rants retain a language and religion the ſame with France, our natural 
enemy, and entirely different from that of Great-Britain; they muſt 
naturally and unavoidably, upon any miſunderſtanding between the 


- Britiſh and French, favour the French intereſt : therefore they mult be 


removed by ſome ſubſequent treaty, or be elbowed out, or their 
language and religion muſt gyadvally be changed — 
Y 4 gimented 
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gimented in his' favour, making a reduced or reformed 
regiment of 445 men, officers included. After the French 
reduction of Canſo, our ſoldiers priſoners arrived at An- 
napolis, being about ſixty men, the poor remains or re- 
preſentatives of four companies; three of theſe compa- 
nies were incorporated with the five companies of Anna- 
polis, and with the fourth company of Canſo. Thus at 
Annapolis were ſix companies, at Placentia one company, 
and the three new companies to be ſent from England to 
St. John's in Newfoundland, made up the regiment of 
ten companies, to be completed to 815 men, officers 
included, the complement of a Britiſn marching regi- 
ment: the reinforcements and recruits for this regiment 
from England, by miſmanagement and neglect were very 
unfortunate; and the regiment remains in an abject low 
eſtate, though in time of war, and continual jeopardy, 
from our neighbouring French, and armaments from 
France. „ N | 
In order to colonize this country, governor Phillips 
had a royal inſtruction to form a council for the manage- 
ment of the civil affairs of the province; and according- 
ly in April 1720, appointed twelve counſellors, viz. 
JohnDoucet, lieutenant-governor, Laurence Armſtrong, 
Paul Maſcarene, Cyprian Southack, John Harriſon, 
Arthur Savage, John Adams, Herbert Newton, William 
Skeen, William Sherriff, Peter Boudrie, and Gillam 
Phillips, eſqrs. By the fifth inſtruction, if any of the 
council be abſent from the province exceeding twelve 
months, without leave from the commander in chief, or 
abſent two years without the king's leave, his place ſhall 
be deemed void or vacant. In the abſence of the gover- 
nors and lieutenant-governor, the eldeſt counſellor is to 
act as preſident of the council, and to take upon him the 
government: thus anno 1739, upon the death of lieute- 
nant-governor Armſtrong, major Maſcarene, a ſoldier 
from his youth, a gentleman of probity and exemplary 
good life, became and continues preſident of the council, 
and commander in chief for the time being, of the pro- 
"2" e VP IIe 
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ment, and lieutenant-governor of the fort of Annapolis, 


any perſon may have out of the council, he muſt ſubmit 


s all perquifites, and emoluments whatſoever, ſhall be 


is impowered to grant lands under certain limitations, 


Canſo; and were converted, as is ſaid, to his own pro- 


vince of Nova Scotia. As Maſcarene was only major 
of the regiment, and Coſby lieutenant-colonel of the regi- 


and conſequently his ſuperior officer, Coſby ſeemed to | 
diſpute the command of the province; but by an order 
from home, it was determined, That whatever rank 


t the laws of ſeniority, which in civil government 
* ought never to be diſpenſed with, but by his majeſty's 
« ſpecial order under his ſign manual.” The governor 
Phillips diſputes the moiety of the ſalary which the com- 
mander in chief of the province claims in the abſence of 
the governor; but by an inſtruction or order from home, 
the forty-ſecond inſtruction to the governor of Virginia, 
is alſo directed to take place in Nova-Scotia, vi. 5 pon 
the governor's abſence, one full moiety of the ſalary, 


paid and ſatisfied unto ſuch lieutenant-governor, 
« commander in chief, or preſident of our council, who 
« ſhall be reſident upon the place for the time being, 
« for the better ſupport of the dignity of the govern- 
cc ment.” ; ; | 
Col. Phillips, governor of Nova Scotia and Newfound- 
land, and col. of a regiment in garriſons there, arrived 
in Boſton 1720, Oct. 4; upon his arrival in Nova Scotia 
880 effective men of the French inhabitants, took the 
oaths to the crown of Great-Britain. At this time, anno 
1748, we reckon French inhabitants in Nova Scotia 
from 3000 to 4000 fencible men; Indians in Nova 
Scotia not exceeding 250 marching men; the contagious 
diſtempers of d*Anville's fleet reduced them very much. 
Col. Phillips, with advice and conſent of his council, 


but in general at 1d. ſterling per annum, per acre quit- 
rent; „ers catholics are excepted. Col Ph - ps had 
ſundry ſums allowed by the board of ordnance for re- 
pairing fortifications, and the like, at Annapolis and 


— 
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per uſe. In time of peace, the garriſons in Nova Scotia 
and Newfoundland, with a reduced regiment of foot and 
detachments from the train, coſt Great-Britain about 
13, 000 l. per annum. | 1 

When Maſſachuſetts- Bay colony obtained a new char- 
ter (their former charter was Jos away at the ſame 
time with many corporation charters in England in the 
end of the reign of Charles II, and beginning of the like 
or more arbitrary reign of James II) 7th of October, 
1691, Nova Scotia at that time in poſſeſſion of the 
French, was annexed (as was alſo Sagadahock, or duke 
of York's property) to the Maſſachuſetts juriſdiction, to 
keep up the claim of Great-Britain z Nova Scotia has 
fince been conſtituted a ſeparate government; and has 
continued about forty years to this time, a nominal Bri- 
tiſh province without any Britiſh ſettlement, only an ( 
inſignificant preventive, but precarious fort and gar- 
riſon. RY | 


Ln] The regiments in garriſon at Louiſbourg may be conveyed to 


Nova Scotia, and cantoned amongſt the French ſettlements; after 
ſome ſhort time to be diſbanded, with ſome encouragement of land: 
and other things as ſettlers. Thus we may by degrees £LBow th: 
French out of their language and religion, and perhaps out of their 
lands. As manyof them, diſſatisfied with our neighbourhood, will 
chuſe to remove home to France, or retire to Canada; the remainder 
will in courſe continue in their allegiance to the crown of Great-Britain. 
Nova Scotia has continuedly been in the juriſdiction of Great-Britain 
for about forty years, and from the bad management of thoſe con- 


cerned, in all that time, not any family natives of Great-Britain, or of 


Britiſh 1 been = — ww there; there are a few fa- 

milies in belonging to the garriſon of Annapolis. 
Notwithſtanding the expediency in giving up and demoliſhing of 
Louiſbourg, it may prove a puzzling affair, 1. — contrary to the 
prevailing popular opinion. 2. As the French haye made no land 
conqueſts in any of the Britiſh dominions, the French have no equi- 
valent zeftitvtion to make for Cape-Breton, unleſs by connivance of 
our miniſtry, in neglecting the defence of Annapolis and Nova Scotia, 
A it to the French, to be made uſe of as an equivalent; if this 
could be ſuppoſed, the preſent miniſters will not heartily thank the bold 
New-Englanders for their great expence of men and money in the re- 
duQion of Louiſbourg, and preſervation of Annapolis, but reckon them 
 officioully daring: notuithſtanding the reprieve which theſe expeditions 
— As 


communication with the bay of Minas, that is, with La 
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As this country is rude, a geographical defcription of 
it cannot be expected: it is a large extent of territory, 
bounded weſtward by the Bay of Fundi, and a line run- 
ning northward from St. John's river to St. Laurence 
or Canada great river; northward it is bounded by the 
ſaid St. Laurence and gut of Canfo, which divides it 
from the iſland of Cape- Breton; and ſouth- eaſterly it is 
bounded by Cape Sable ſhore. BEE p02, 

The molt valuable article in this province is the Cape- 
Sable coaſt, where is a continued range of cod fiſhing 
banks, and many good harbours: it is true, that along 
the Cape-Sable ſhore and Cape-Breton, for ſome weeks 
in ſummer, there are continued fogs (as upon the banks 
of Newfoundland) from the range of banks to the eaſt- 
ward, that the ſun is not to be ſeen, but withour ftorms 
or bad weather; the reſt of the year is clear weather, 
very ſuitable for dry cod-fiſh. Along this coaſt to keep 
clear of lands-ends or promontories, of rocks, and of 
ſhoals, the courſes are, from Cape Anne near Boſton 


to Cape-Sable E. by N. 87 leagues 
to, Cape-Sambro E. by N. half N. 30 
to Canſo E. N. E. 45 | 
to Louiſbourg E. northerly 18 

200 leagues 


Some of theſe harbours are called Port Latore, Port 
Roſway, Port Metonne, Port Metway, La Have, Ma- 
lagaſh, Chebucto. In Chebudto, in the autumn 1746, 
lay the French armada under duke d' Anville, deſtined to 
deſtroy or diſtreſs all the Britiſh North-America ſettle- 
ments: this bay and river of Chebucto bids fair in time 
to become the principal port of Nova Scotia and its me- 
tropolis; from this there is good wheel land- carriage 


give to debtors, and by fretching out 8 nominal 
currency in favour of our landed debts ; perhaps a majority of the 
leg ture may favourably eonſtrue it as done, in duty to their country, 
and te the intereſt of all the dominions of Great- Britain, 3 ; 

1 5 vlere 
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Riviere des Habitants or La Prarie, with the river of 
Cobaquid, the river of Piſaquid, and the beſt parts. of 
the province. It is true, Annapolis lies- upon' a fine 
baſon, and is more inland for a large vent or conſump. | 
tion (thus London, Briſtol, Liverpool, Glaſgow have be. 
come rich) but the country round it is bad, and the tides 
of the bay of Fundi renders the navigation difficult. 
Upon the oppolite or weſterly ſhore of the. bay of 
Fundi, are the rivers of Paſamaquady and St. Croix, be- 
ing about ſeventeen leagues N. W. from the gut or en- 
trance of the baſon of Annapolis; the river St. Croix is 
- the boundary between Nova Scotia government, and the 
territory of Sagadahock, or the duke of York's pro- 
perty; for the preſent in juriſdiction, annexed to the 
neighbouring New-England province of Maſſachuſetts- f. 
Bay. Upon this ſhore farther northward is the river of G 
St. John's, ten leagues diſtant from the gut of Anna- th 


MW DN + 90 mA, wm wo za r': 


q polis; this is a profitable river, of long courſe; a conſider- cl 
* able tribe of the Abnaquie Indians are ſettled here, but of 
'Y always (from the indolence of the government of Nova Or 
7 Scotia) in the French or Canada intereſt. The prodigious 0 
* falls, or rather tides, in this river near its mouth of thirty m 
* fathom, are not a cataract from rocks, but from the tide ſc; 
A being pent up in this river between two ſteep moun- B 
20 tains. By this river and carrying- places there is a com- Pe 
1 munication with Quebec, the metropolis of Canada. ne 
H When we reduced Port-Royal 1710, major Livingſton of 
"if and St. Caſteen went by this river to acquaint the ge- 
A neral of Canada concerning that event. Higher or lir 
more northward is Cape Dore, about thirty leagues from M 
5 Annapolis; here is plenty of mineral coal for firing: 
. ſome years ſince, this affair was undertaken by a com- co 
* | pany, but ſoon dropped with loſs; here are ſome flender 2 
A veins of copper ore, ſome thin laminæ of virgin cop- * 
per, and a gold ſulphur marcaſite. ſtr 
1 Upon the eaſterly ſhore, or gulph of St. Laurence, is 8825 


+ 


Canſo gut, a ſafe and ſhort paſſage from the Britiſh ſet- on] 
tlements to Canada river, fix leagues long, one leagye 3 
2 8 Ls wide; 
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wide; a good navigation, from the journals of Capt. 


Gayton, anno 1746, upon a cruize to Bay Verte. About 


twenty-five leagues farther is Tatamaganahou, a conſider- 
able Nova Scotia French diſtrict or ſettlement, and good 
road for veſſels; fourteen leagues farther is Bay Verte, 
ſhallow water, but the embarquadier from Canada, to 
diſturb us in Nova Scotia; from this are only four miles 

land carriage to the river of Chicanecto. Here we may 


obſerve, that upon the Chicanecto bay ſide are eleven 


fathom tide; upon the gulph of St. Laurence or Bay 


Verte ſide, are only from tour, to five feet tide. Farther 


(Ile Bonaventure and Iſle Percee intervening, where the 
French, by treaty of Utrecht, rightfully cure dry cod 
fiſh) at the ſouth entrance of the river of St. Laurence, is 
Gaſpee, a deep bay and good harbour; here unrighteouſly 
the French dry cod fiſh. I obſerve in the late French 
charts publiſhed by authority, there is a territory pricked 
off, called Gaſpee, as if not belonging to Nova Scotia 
or L'Acadie, ceded to Great-Britain by the treaty of 
Utrecht. Such a paper encroachment, if not attended to, 


may be conſtrued after many years a juſt claim by pre- 


ſcription; ſuch is at preſent the diſpute between the 
Baltimore family of Maryland, and the Pen's family of 
Penſylvania concerning the old Dutch charts, and our 


new charts in relation to Cape Cornelius, the ſouth cape 


of Delaware Bay, and Cape Henlopen, twenty miles ſouth 
weſterly from the mouth of Delaware Bay, in running the 
line between the three lower counties of Penſylvania and 
Maryland. (hs 6 FT 
Nova Scotia is divided into ten or twelve diſtricts; 
each diſtri&t annually chuſes one deputy to be approved by 
the commander and council at Annapolis ; he is a ſort 


of agent for the diſtrict, and reports the ſtate of the di- 


ſtrict from time to time. They are in no- legiſlative or 
executive capacity; the French miſſionaries, who are not 
oo Re by the biſhop of Quebec in Canada, bur 
under his direction (a ſcandal to the indolent govern- 


ment and garriſons of Nova Scotia) in their ſeveral di- 


ſtricts 
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ſtricts and villages, act as magiſtrates and juſtices of the 
peace; but all complaints whe: le 93m eee the 


commander in chief and council at Annapo 
The New-England bills of public — ever ſince 
the ceſſion by che treaty of Utrecht, haue been their 


common currency; until the late intolerable deprecia- 


tion by immenſely multiplying this credit beyond its 
bearings, by expeditions, and, in fact, the credit of thoſe 
bills is almoſt ſunk [u], or rather loſt; the French inha- 
„ e ee them in Currency. 


: Wand of Sable. 
THIS and muſt be deemed in the j 
Province of Nova Scotia, as it lies —— latitudes of 
that coaſt, though at a conſide diſtance ; and the 
* Britiſh excluſive line of fiſhery , by the treaty of Utrecht 
475g, beginning at e lies the ſame to be- 


long to < 
tain it with much impropriety; we-ought to have tranſ- 


Aated it to Sandy iſland, in the ſame manner as we have 
Tuned Point de Sable (a former French diſtrict in St. 


ſent Britiſh name Sandy point. 
(that is, in the public news- 
private perſons; 1 ſhall not in- 
.qurre-into the — affair 
Il am informed by people who were ſhi there, 
and lived ſome months upon the iſtand, char, fm Canſo 
to the middle of the iſland are thirty-five! ſouth; 
it is a low land, with ſmall riſing knowles of ſand called 
downs, in form of an elbow, bite to the northward, 


| 1] In a, meſſage, Nov. g, 1747, from the houſe af repreſentatives 
4 l TELLS: relating to the pay of Canadz 
forces, to their governor, it is ented, Should Fach -a Further 
* ſum be emitted, as is neceſſary for the purpoſ 
| _*-Excellency's-meſſage, we apprehendl. it muſt be followed hy a great 
«« impair, if not 4 of the public credit, which, has already been 
greatly wounded.“ Thus — odium of this ãniquitous or baſe mo- 
"ney currency is en n M. S—ley, by the proper money 
ebe legiſlature, = 


1 to the 


iction of the | 


at-Britain : the 3 and we re- 


e mentioned in your | 


about 
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about twenty miles in length, and narrow; by reaſon of 
ſhoals of ſand, ſmall tides ſive or ſix feet, and a great 

ſurf, it is inacceſſible, excepting in the bite, where boats 

may land. Formerly ſome perſons of humanity put cattle 

aſhore to breed, for the relief of the ſhipwrecked, and 

by multiplying, they anſwered that benevolent charitable 

end; until ſome wicked, mean, raſcally from our 

continent, deſtroyed them to make gain (theſe robbers af 
ſeafaring people, called theſe depredations the making of 
a voyage) of their hides and tallow. The ſouth ſide is in 
43 D. go M. N. lat. no trees; their principal growth is 

juniper buſhes fo], huckle-berry buſhes [p], cranberries, 

] bent-graſs; ſome ponds, abundance of foxes and 
ſeals ; great ſnows in winter, but do not he long. 

At this iſland, which is deemed thirty leagues eaſt · 
ward from the Cape Sable fore of Nova Scotia or L*A- 
cadie, by the treaty of Utrecht 1713, begins the (Britiſh 
excluſive line of fiſhery, running S. W. indefinitely, and 
including the fiſhing banks belonging to the iſland. 


Cape-Breton 7/#ands. | 


Cayz-BxETON cannot properly be called a Bri- 
tiſh colony, until confirmed by ſome ſubſequent - treaty 
of peace, and annexed to the dominions of Great-Britain.z 
but notwithſtanding its retarding the proſecution of this 
hiſtory, I-cannot-avoid taking notice of the reduction g 
Louiſbourg, being in our neighbourhoed, an event recent 
and very memorable. I ſhall endeavour to relate it with 
exactneſs and impartiality. By aſcribing every ſtep of it 


1 Heæa anguloſa, I. B. Vaccinia nigra. Park. black worts, or 
berries. ; 

[p] Oxycoctns fre vactima paluſtris, I. B. Moſs- berries, or marſh 
whortle-berties — French of Canada call it Canneberge; it is plenty 
all over the northern parts of North-America; and is a- moſt exqui- 
ſitely agreeable acid ſauce for all roaſt meats, and for paſtry tarts. 

[9] Gramen picatum, fecalinum, maritimum, marimum, pita lngiurt 
T. Spartium, icatum, pungens, ocramcum, I. B. Engliſh or Dutch ſea 
matweed. | | | „ 
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to Providence, I hope it will not be conſtrued as detract- 
ing from the merits of the country of New-England, the 
place of my abode or home. The motto may be Audzce; 
fortuna juvat,' and with good propriety” may be termed 
Dignus vindice nodus, and without imputation of cant, be 
aſcribed to ſome extraordinary interpoſition of Provi- 
dence in our favour: Governor Shirley, in a ſpeech ob- 
ſerves, that . ſcarce ſuch an inſtance is to be found in 
* hiſtory: A colonel in this expedition gave it this turn, 
That if the French had not given up Louiſbourg, we 
* might have endeavoured to ſtorm it with the ſame pro- 
e ſpect of ſucceſs, as the devils might have ſtormed Hea- 

% ven.“ The annual convention of the New · England mi- 
niſters, in their addreſs to the KING, call it, The 
* wonderful ſucceſs GOD has given your American 
forces.“ A clergyman from London writes, This 
«© proſperous event can hardly be aſcribed to any thing 
*'ſhort of an interpoſition from Above, truly uncom- 
* mon and extraordinary.” - Theſe expreſſions; of the 
Governor's, &c. ought not to be conſtrued as derogat- 
ing from the moſt bold adventure of the New-Eng- 
landers. 3 i | 
The reduction of Louiſbourg was much above our 
capacity; in ſhort, if any one circumſtance had taken a 
wrong turn on our fide, and if any one circumſtance 
bad not taken a wrong turn on the French fide, the ex- 
pedition muſt have miſcarried, and our forces would 
have returned with ſname, and an inextricable loſs to 
the province. As this was a private or co jon ad- 
venture without any orders from the court of Great - Bri- 
tain, the charges would not have been reimburſed by 
the parliament; and the people of New- England from 
generation to generation would have curſed the adviſers 
and promoters of this unaccountably raſh adventure. 


In the congreſs of Utrecht, when the French demanded | 


Cape Breton iſland, it was propoſed, that it ſhould lie in 

common for the uſe of the Britiſh and French fiſhery, 

without any ſettlements or forts, but open; the F r 
| wou 


planta 


V 


the excluſive prope 


with men, proviſions, warlike ſtores, and 


* 
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would have acquieſced ; but in this, as in ſome other ar- 
ticles, our abandoned wicked miniſtry of that time gave 
the French nation more than they really expected, viz. 
rty and dominion of the iſland, win 

the liberty of fortifying. It is generally thought, that 
by next peace Louiſbourg will be demoliſhed, and the 
iſland laid open and in common to both nations: It is 
certain, that the duke d' Anville had an inſtruction, if 


he ſucceeded in recovering Louiſbourg, to demoliſh it. 


As this was a private adventure, upon ſurrender, we 
might have demoliſhed it ſoon, and converted the artille- . 
ry, other warlike ſtores, and many other valuable things, 
to the uſe and benefit of the New-England colonies con- 
cerned, and ſo have put an end to a great accruing 
charge; the charge of maintaining a garriſon there 
repairs- in 
time of peace, will be a great and unprofitable article of 
national expence, and as both nations are much in debt, 


neither of them will incline to be at the charge, but 


agree to demoliſh it. As Great-Britain are a ſmall peo-—- 
ple, but at preſent maſters at ſea, their game is to pro- . 
cure all the advantages of an extenſive commerce; we 
are not capable of peopling and maintaining land-ac- 
quirements : Perhaps the promoters of this very popular 
adventure do not receive the ſincere thanks of the mini- 
{try or managers at the court of Great-Britain (this may 
be the reaſon of the remoras in our ſolliciting a [] reim- 
burſement) becauſe thereby they have incurred, to pleaſe 
the populace, an annual charge of 60,0001. ſterling per 


7] Perhaps our agent or agents at home (who are in the nature of 
Vtornies for the province or corporation) to ingratiate themſelves with 
our legiſlature, have repreſented the affair wrong, which has induced 
them, in quality of a colony legiſlature, to count their chicken before 
they are hatched, and, in ſome ſenſe, to preſcribe to the ſovereign le- 
giſlature of Great: Britain, concerning the diſpoſition of this money. 
There is a late incident not in our favour, the — of Newcaſtle, con- 
cerned in all our colony expeditions, is removed from being eldeſt 
l:cretary, that is, of the ſouthern provinces, to which Ireland and the 
plantations- are annexed. . | „„ 


Yor. h 2 | annum, 


1 able article where ways and means were 
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annum, or 600, Ooo0 . New- England cutren * 
II the act of parliament againſt 88 * 


in the ſugar-iflands, had been extended to the northern 
American colonies, we ſhould have been eaſy under a 


| 
Britiſh ſquadron: ſtationed at Boſton, and their bills far I 
home ſupplies, would have made good returns for our mer- i 
chants; our traders could not have ſuffered above two or Y 
three per cent; difference of inſurance, which is a trifle com- 5 
ue & with"the great charge incurred by reducing of 1 
uilbourg , and of maintaining it during the war. fi 
Here 1 mall give ſome ſhort account of evenements f1 
in the northern of Nonth- America,” from the com- 
mencement of the preſent French war to the preſent time te 
May 1748 ; I ſhall not notice ſmall affairs, which do nat th 
. require mention in a general hiſtory. an 


The French declared war againſt Great- Britain March m 
25; 1744, N. S. Great-Britain declared war againſt MM 
Fance March 29, 1744, O. S. The French in theſe art 
parts had more early intelligence of the war; at 151 gre 
de did not proclaim this war until June 2. May 13. M. 90. 


Du Vivier, with a few armed ſmall veſſels, and about 900 ſhi 
regular troops and militia from Louiſbourg, takes Canto anc 
without any: reſiſtance, and carries the nominal four tat 
Pray being from ſeventy to eighty ſoldies, and ſhix 
the ſew inhabitants, priſoners to Louiſbourg. fou; 
Here is a notorious inſtance of the French too forward Fre 
-raſh + il 3 to wore inſtructions. ſent by ” — 
chu et France t 9025 1 Louiſbourg, along w. hart 
tlie declaration X war my information was from M. e mer 
quis de la Nen eee of the Vigilant) tha in t! 
cdnlidering the weak and murinous ſtate of their gart. 1 
ſon, it was not adviſeable for them, until further orders, of C 
do attempt any expedition which might alarm the popu- com 


neighbouring Britiſh colonies. 2. If inſtead of 
_taking * infigniicant poſt (it did not deſerve the nan ot coaſt 
of fort) of Canſo in their neighbourhood, the ſooner to 


| am wg the vanity of an eclat ; had they Md 
44 oY Orce 


_ 90,000 mud-fiſh. In Auguſt, 
ſhip with Capt. Cleves, in a ſhip and ſome ſmall 


ſtationed at Newfoundland, fail in queſt 


harbours of St. J 


command by M. du Chambon, an old poltroon. 


men, whereof ſome were 
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force gone directly to Annapolis, by ſurprize, it 


have eaſily ſubmitted. 


About the ſame time a ſmall inconſiderable arma- 
ment from Loniſbourg, commanded by M. de la Brotz, 
made ſome depredations about St. Peter's of Newfound- 

land, and threatened Placentia fort. This de la Brotz, 
s and ninety- 
four men, was ſoon after this taken by the Maſſachuſetts 


in a French privateer ſloop of eighteen 


province ſnow, Capt. Tyng, upon the coaſt of 

England, and- hed i ang 

from Louiſbourg h Whale: O 

from Nantucket iſland bound to Boſtonn 
See the ſection of Nova - Scotia, p. 3194s. for t 

tempts againſt 


* 


New- 


Bolton. A ſmall _ptivateer 
takes a (loop. with whale-oil aboard 


# 
Ac - 


Annapolis in June, by ſome Indians under 


the direction of M. Lutre, a French miſfionary prieſt ; 


and in September, by ſome French and Indians, 


manded by M. du Vivier, who burnt Canſo in May 


cw 


b as 
„ 


The end of July, Capt. Rouſe, in a Boſton privateer, 


arrived at St. John's harbour in Newfoundland fro 


mxbe 


great banks; he brought in 7 45 French ſhips With 


and fifty marines, fitted out 


apt. Rouſe, in conſot- 


craft, 


by the Britiſh man of War 
of the French 


ſhips that cure cod-fiſh in the northern harbours of New- 


good old officer; and was ſucce 


: 


foundland ; Auguſt 18, at Fiſhot, they rook five good 
French ſhips, ſome dried fiſh, but not well ' cured, - and 
ſeventy tons of liver - oil; thence they proceeded to the 
ulian and Carroes. Capt. Rouſt hereby 
merited, and accordingly was made a poſt or rank captain 
in the Britiſh navy. EY $85 tbr ING 
In September, dies Du Queſnel, the French governor 
of Cape- Breton, a 11 


* 


In 


44 „ 


In October, Capt. Spry, in the comet bomb, upon the 


FALL - 


coalt of New-England, takes a French privateer in her 
rſt voyage or cruize, Capt. Le Grotz, ſixteen guns, 100 
Iriſh Roman catholic ſoldiers 
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yvateer was called Labradore, from a gut in Cape- Breton 
where ſhe was built; ſhe had taken two or three of our 


ſhips, thirty-one other ſhips, nine brigantines, five ſnows, 
and two ſchooners ; ſeven veſſels remained to winter at 


French expreſs it) in the northern parts of * 
rica, for anno 1744. Ns 


France (including the Vigilant's men) preceding al po 


might have deſtroyed with eaſe : If ſhe had put into 
of ſtores, the ries would have been encouraged, and 


- voyage to Hiſpaniola, 


formerly of [s] Phillips's regiments; from Canſo : this pri- 


coaſters from Philadelphia. About this time Capt. Wa. 
terhouſe, in a Boſton privateer, refuſed a French Eaſt-In- 
dia ſhip richly laden; and Capt. Loring, in'a ſmall Bo- 
ſton privateer, was taken by a new French man of war 
from Canada bound to Louiſbourg. 

Nov. 19, fails from Loviſbourg the French grand 
fleet of fiſh ſhips, of fir ſhips from Canada, Fc. This 
fleet conſiſted of three French men of war, ſix Eaſt-India 


Loviſbourg. pr 
This is a ſhort hiſtory of the 129 campaign (as the 


The French people tranſported from Louiſbo 
17, 1745, 4130, whereof 1822 via Boſton, and ſeventy- hs. 


ſix via New-Hampſhire. The French, while in Boſton, WF be 
were allowed in old tenor per week, viz. an inhabitant bac 
from Cape-Breton 205. a ſailor 15s. captain of the - 
Vigilant 57. ſecond captain 31. each officer 40 5. Be 

Anno 1745, in March [-], La Renommee, a French and 
frigate of thirty-two guns, 350 ſeamen, and fifty marines, lent 
charged with public diſpatches, and deſigned for obſerva- — 
tion, in cruizing along the Cape Sable coaſt, met with of) 
ſeveral of our ſmall armed veſſels, and, with the Con- * 


necticut tranſports, which upon any other occaſion ſhe 
Louiſbourg, by the addition of good officers, of men, jou 


perhaps have rendered our expedition vain. But having 
(5) In this bo: more they have been much guilty of enliſting Roman 
Catholics, becauſe cheap and eafily to be got. 
e] This was the beſt advice boat the French had, the was taken in 


diſcovered 


4 


diſcovered an exped 


taken by, the Dover, 1747. 


In May, the [] Vigilant, a French man of war of 
ood land-fall, in- 
| ſtead of going directly into the harbour of Louiſbourg, 
attacked a Britiſh man of war of forty. guns, the Mer- 


ſixty-four guns, and 560 men, with a good 


maid, capt. Douglaſs. This prudent officer by a running 


fight decoyed the French ſhip into the clutches of com- 
modore Warren in the Superbe of ſixty guns; in com- 
pany were alſo the Eltham of forty guns, the Maſſa- 


] Commanded by M. le Marquis de la Maiſon Forte, ſon-in-law | | 


to M. Chiconeau, firſt phyſician to the French king. This gentleman. 
was too raſh in firing; as he met with Britiſh men of war, he ſhould 
have made the beſt of his way to port, and only have put his men in a 
polture to prevent boarding, without firing, which ſtops the ſhip's way, 
and have received the fire of our ſhips ſilently. Notwithſtanding this 


miſconduct, the marquis was a man of good ſenſe and obſervatian.;- 
he made this good remark, that the French officers of Louiſbourg, in 


bad policy, hindered the Engliſh from viewing at all times the ſtrength 
of their forts ; becauſe if the Engliſh had been- well informed- of its 


ſtrength, the moſt ſanguine, raſh, wrongheaded perſon, if not a natural 


fool, could not have imagined ſuch a reduction without regular 


and without artillery ;* our proper cannon (the 10 guns of 18 Ib. ſhot 


lent us from New-York excepted) were bad, old, and honey-combed ; 
four of them ſplit in firing. He further well obſerved; that our allow- | 
ing the French officers priſoners freely ta vie Boſton and the country | 
of New-England, would effectually diſcourage and forbid any French 
attempt to invade a country ſo well peopldſqGe. 
Here we may obſerve, that the warlike names of the French men of 
war, ſound more elegant, prope; and bold, than the flat appellations 
of the Britiſh men of war, by the names of counties, towns, and per- 
ſons: for inſtance, in the French navy there are, le 98409 PArdent, 
le Fougueux, le Mars, le Neptune, le Jaſon; le Vigilant, le Gloire, | 
Renommee, &c. In the Engliſh navy our names are flat, the Kent, 


the Devonſhire, the Cumberland, the London, the Edinburg, the 


98 the Prince Frederick, the Princeſs, Mary, the Wager, 
1 3 3 chuſetts 


Ster , a 
ition againſt Louiſbourg in great for- 
wardneſs, ſhe made the beſt of her way to carry immediate 
advice thereof to France; and a ſquadron, under the 
command of M. Perrier, was ſoon fitted out from Breſt. 
for the relief of Louiſbourg. La Renommee failed in 
this ſquadron, ſhe was an exquiſite ſailor, and at length 
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| chuſletts frigate of twenty guns, and the Shirley galley, y 


have, been diſappoin 


 Noops.and canoes, Was bound to che relief of Louiſbourg 


this intelligence, they would have become a prey to our 
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of twenty guns; the Vigilant ſtruck to the Mermaid, 
May 18, and was manned chiefly from New. England: . 
if the Vigi lant had arrived in ac uiſbourg, confideting 
the many 5 officers aboard a large: nbmbet of ſailors 
and marines, with oF quantities of ſtötes, we ſhould 


40, he. reduction of Louiſbodi 

* the p r ate hres To 19 Wiel 
was Kiel, had 10 5 e the men to 
of war in Chap | 5 pot y Pa la din 6b he ſailors to 
and marines td, en IKE Vigilant CL 
ita have got in ane L ain of Loviſ- F. 
eee ca 

N Marin. aft A 1 Vain a int Aknapo lis in 
Nova Scotia, ny 5 e 38 Indians, i in mall th 


by moleſting the ſiege ; in Aſmacouſe harbour they were 
diſperſed by ſome of our ſmall armed veſſels June 153 
— Nova Scotia ſection, p. 321. 

The French ſquadron of ſeven men of war, commanded | 


by M. Perrier, deſigned for the relief of Louiſbourg, ſet lof 
out from France too late. July 19, in N. lat. 43 D. 45 

M. W. long. from London 40 P. 30 M. E. off the banks 6 
of N took our prince of Orange maſt ſhip aut 
lieutenant-governor Clarkof New-York aboard; here the leg 


French learnt that Louiſbourg had ſurrendered; without pan 


Louiſbour enen the French altered their meaſures, 
and in a form were diſperſed ; la Galette of 32 guns did I 
at 


not rendezvous; the Mars 66 guns, St. Michael 62 guns; 
and the Renommee of 32 guns, put back to France; the 
Parfait 46 guns, Argonaute 46 guns, and le Tournoir 
32 guns, put into the harbour of Carrous in the northern 

parts of Newfoundland 51 D. 5; M. N. lat. lay there three 
— — and fail a convoy for the French fiſh ſhips. 

Some homeward-bound rich French ſhips, ignorant of 
this event, came before Louiſbourg to refreſh, and were 
taken by our ſhips; as all the Britiſh men of war — 

| ent 


3 


Srer. VII. Of 'Nova Sco ria. 


took an Eaſt- India ſhip from Bengal, value 73, ooo. 


ſterling ; ſoon after they took another Eaſt-India ſtrip. 
Auguſt 22, was taken a South Sea ſhip (decoyed by the 
Botton packet captain Fletcher) value about 50, oO. 


iterling. 


in July, we ſem ſome ſmall craft to St. John's iſland - 
to bring away the French inhabitants, to be tranſported 
to France: ſome of our men imprudently and too ſe- 
curely went aſhore ; they were ambuſcaded by ſome. 
French and Indians; we loft twenty-eight men killed and 


captivated. | 


ſailed fiye men of war, via Newſothdlagd win 


P 
Oct, 5. 
the two Eaſt- India ſhips for England, to be condemned 


there, conformably to an act of parliament ; the South Sea 
ſhip, for certain reaſons, was condemned as unfit to pro- 
ceed : the Vigilant, Cheſter, and Louiſbourg fire-ſhip 


were left to winter there. 5 
Our provincial privateer ſnow captain Smithurſt, was 
loſt in a ſtorm, and all the men drowned. 88 


Our ſea campaign, anno 1746, was as follows: In the 


autumn 1748, were ſhipped off from Gibraltar the two 


regiments, foot, of Fuller and Warburton, with three com- 


panies of Frampton's regiment ; they arrived in the win- 


ter upon this bad coaſt (I mean the winter coaſt of New- 


England, Nova Scotia, and Cape-Breton) and therefore 
put into Virginia to wait the Feine ſeaſon; they arrived 
at Louiſbourg May 24, 1746, and relieved our New- 
England militia of about 1 500 men; they had kept gar- 
riſon there at the charge of Great-Britain from the fur- 
render of the place June 17, 1745; commodore Warren 
received a commiſſion as governor, and colonel Warbur- 
ton as lieutenant-governor of the garriſon of Louiſbourg, 
and territories thereunto belonging. Admiral Warren's 
occaſions called him home, and Mr. Knowles was ap- 


pointed governor and commodore of a ſmal} ſquadron 
| 24 there ; 


rc. 
entered into a contract of joint ſharing, I ſhall not parti- * 
cularize the ſhips that made the ſeizures. July 24, they 
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there; it is faid, he behaved in à moſt imperious diſguſt- 


| ful manner. 5 : 2 


Admiral Townſhend, with a ſquadron, was ordered 


from our Weſt - India ſugar ilands, for the protection of 


Louiſbourg ; he continued there in harbour all the time 


he did not think proper to communicate to Mr. Knowles. 


Louiſbourg for England. .  _ 
The ſtory of d' Anville's. expedition that autumn in 


theſe ſeas, we have already related in the ſection of Nova 


Scotia; p. gas. 8 
In the ſummer, by an order from home, the ſeveral 


northern colonies raiſed forces towards the reducing of 


Canada; fee p. 324. This was perhaps only a ſtate- 
amuſement, without a real deſign to. proſecute the at- 
fair: the Maſſachuſetts-Bay voted 3000 men, whereof 
2000 were enliſted; and by an order from home, they 
were diſmiſſed in October 1747, after having further in- 
volved the province in a conſiderable debt 2 enliſting, 
victualling, and providing of tranſports. . 


Anno 1747. in the ſpring, a French ſquadron with 


Tranſports and land forces, fitted out in France, for the 


annoyance of Cape- Breton, and reduction of Annapolis 
of Nova Scotia, were intercepted, beginning of May, by 


 2dmirals Anſon and Warren's ſquadron; ſee p. 326. 
M. de Ramſay, with his party of Canadian French and 
Indians, had wintered at Chicanecto, to pain the land 


forces from France; but upon the news of La Jonquiere's 


diſaſter they returned to Canada, and from that time 


to this preſent writing May 1748, Annapolis has been 
in perfect ſecurity and tranquillity; there is at this time 


à rumour of ſome expedition on foot in Canada. 


Beginning of winter commodore Knowles from Louiſ- 
bourg with a ſmall ſquadron, was joined at Boſton by the 


ſtation 
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that Duke d*Anville's French ſquadron was upon our 
_ coaſt, without giving them any moleſtation in their great 
diſtreſs, doubtleſs from ſome ſecret inſtructions, which 


Townſhend with eight ſhips ſailed in November from 


1 Po pod £* Yo pw .# eee 2 2 


a very diſtreſſed condition. 
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ſtation ſhips of North-America, leaving their trade ex · 
poſed to the depredations of French and Spaniſh priva- 
teers; he ſailed to our windward ſugar iſlands, and from 


thence to Jamaica; having made up a conſiderable ſqua- 


dron with Jand forces aboard, he was to diſtreſs the 
French harbours and ſettlements on Hiſpaniola (the 
French call the iſland St. Domingue) as much as poſſi- 
ble ; he has already reduced and demoliſhed a ſtrong fort 
in Port Louis. Here, 1741, lay a large French ſquadron, 
under the marquis d' Antin, deſigned to prevent the junc- 


tion of Vernon and Ogle, or to awe our expedition againſt 


Carthagena, or to carry home the Spaniſh plate fleet ; 
neither of theſe were effected, but returned to France in 


— 


Anno 1748. the adjacent Britiſh provinces, or co- 
lonies, are negotiating an expedition againſt a French 
fort at Crown - Point, upon the Dutch ſide of Lake Cham- 
plain, and conſequently within the juriſdiction of Neu- 
York; when the affair is narrowly canvaſſed, perhaps it 
will be deemed [ſw] a ſilly, but chargeable affair: as hi- 
therto nothing is concluded upon, we mult drop it. 


[ww] As to the reduction of Crown-Point a French fort, and lately a 
place of arms for the annoyance of the Britiſh ſettlements of New- 
York and the N. W. frontiers of New-England, 1. Unleſs all Canada 
were in courſe to be reduced, which we cannot pretend to effect with- 
out an armament from Great-Britain ; this, when reduced, muſt either 
be demoliſhed, but ſoon rebuilt again by the French, at one tenth of 
our charge in reducing it; or garriſoned ſtrongly, at a great charge, 
becauſe of its great diſtance from us, and vicinity or eaſy water com- 


munication with Canada. 2. It is not in the New-England diſtrict, 


juriſdiction, or government, and conſequently-not under our direction ſo 
as to make any advantage of it in the ſkin and fur trade. 3. If we 
were to act with 

been practiſed by the Dutch ſettlement, but at preſent Engliſh govern- 


ment of New-York ; for inſtance, in the late queen Anne's war with 
the French, theſe our Dutch ſubjects contrived a neutrality between the- 


New-York or Five Indian nations and the French Indians, and there- 


by ingroſſed the French and Indian trade of thoſe parts, and the French 


of Canada with their Indians were all let looſe to diſtreſs Nova Scotia 


and the eaſtern ſettlements of New- England; at preſent it might be 


> Cape- 


the ſame ſordid. private intereſt views, as have formerly 
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ment of New-Hampſhire when ſettled, 


\ 


* 


Cape- Breton was formerly in the Nova Scotia diſtrict; 
the French call it L'Iſſe Royal; by commiſſion, M. 


Subercaſſe, the laſt French governor of L'Acadie, is 


called governor of L'Acadie and Cape- Breton iſlands, 
from Cape Roſiers at the entrance of St. Laurence ri- 
ver, to Quenebec river. By the treaty of Utrecht 1713. 
all L'Acadie or Nova Scotia was quit- claimed by France 
to Great Britain; excepting the Cape- Breton iſlands, 
that 1s, all the iſlands in the gulph of St. Laurence: thete 
Great-Britain quit-claimed to France. _ 8, 


The great iſland of Cape-Breton lies from 45 D. to 
47 D. N. lat. its moſt northerly point diſtant fifteen 
leagues from Newfoundland, the gulph of St. Laurence 
intervening ; here a few cruizers might preclude the 


French Canada trade; it is ſeparated from Nova Scotia 
by a thorough-fare, which we call the Gut of Canſo; the 


French call it the Paſſage of Fronſac. The Mermaid a 
Britiſh man of war of 40 guns, 1747, upon a cruize, 


failed through this gut, found it ſix leagues long, is 
narrow, but good anchorage, flood from the northz from 
the Gut of Canſo forty leagues to Bay Verte, where are 


about ten or twelve French huts, upon the Nova Scotia, 


ſhore, ſhallow water; here is the communication of the 


Canadians with our perfidious French of Nova Scotia, 


by a ſhort land-carriage or neck of about four miles to 


Chicaneto. Tatamaganahoe is a large French village, 
fourteen leagues weſt ſoutherly from Bay Verte, a harbour 
for large ſhips. 


Louiſbourg, formerly called-Engliſh harbour, is in N. 


{ - lat. 45 D. 55M. the paſſage by ſea from thence to Que- 
| becisabout 200 leagues, and has been performed in three 
days: In Cape-Breton iſland, there is a gut lake or in- 


adviſeable, tacitly to conſent to the continuance of Crown-Point. as a 


rendezvous and place of arms for the French and their Indians; thus 
the caſtern frontiers of New-England would be ſafe, formerly much 
harraſſed by the enemy Indians. This war. they have not ſuffered 
much; our weſtern frontier | expoſed to the excurſions from Crown» 
Point, are covered by New-York and the late addition to the govern- 
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and ſea, called Labradore about twenty leagues long, and 
three or four leagues wide; here they build ſmall veſſels; 


the French priyateer called Labradore, captain Le Grotz, 
taken by the Comet bomb, 1743, was built there. In 
the north part of the iſland is a good harbour; St. 


Anne's, is a good ſoil ; here was laid out fort Dauphin, 
to be found in the French charts, as if finiſhed. 


The other iſlands in the gulf of St. Laurence are pri- 


vate French property; St. John's and the M ene 
iſlands were granted to the Conte de St. Pierre; St. 
John's is about twenty leagues long, good land, many 
French and Indians; governor Knowles of Louiſbourg 


neglected the poſſeſſion of it. The iſland of Anticoſti is 


the property of Sieur Joliet, a Canadian; it lies in the 


mouth of the river St. Laurence, is large but inhoſpita- 


ble; no good timber, no good harbour; plenty of large 
cod-fiſh : below Gaſpee, on the coaſt of Nova Scotia, at 
L'Iſle Percee and L'Iſle Bonaventure already mencioned, 
the French make cod-filh. 


. 


After a ſhort deſcription of the late French colony of : 


Cape-Breton iſlands, I ſhall briefly, without interruption 
and at one view, relate that memorable event of reducing 


Louiſbourg, the French American Dunkirk, by a few 


New-England militia, with the countenance of ſome ac- 
cidental Britiſh men of war. | - 

When Louiſbourg was given to us by the French, we 
found 600 regular troops in garriſon, with about 1300 
militia, whereof. about one half were called in from the, 


adjacent ſettlements ; the main foſſce or ditch eighty 
feet wide; the ramparts thirty feet high (the ſcalado, or 
ſcaling ladders, which we ſent by the direction of Mr. 
be at preſent lieutenant-governor of a fort in St. 
John's harbour, Newfoundland, were too ſhort by ten 


Bradſ 


feet, and never were uſed) upon the town ramparts were 


mounted upwards of ſixty-five cannon of various ſizes; 


the entrance of the harbour defended by a grand battery 


of about 30 guns of 42 pound ball, and by the iſland 
battery of 30 guns of 28 pound ball; proviſions for a 
„„ „„ — 
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prevent ſupplies; a packet was ſent to commodore 
Warren, ſtationed at our Weſt-India ſugar iſlands, by a 


proceeding to Boſton for proviſions and other ſupplies, 
ſome fiſhing ſchooners, by letters from governor Shirley 
informed. him, that the expedition had proceeded, and 


regular troops, are not to be ſuppoſed military men. 
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months; ammunition ſufficient, if well huſbanded from 
the beginning; ten mortars of thirteen inches, and ſix of 
Mr. Vaughan of Damaraſcote, in the territory of Sa- 
gadahock, in the dominions of New-England, a whim- 
ſical wild projector in his own private concerns, entirely 
12norant of military affairs, and of the nature of the de- 
fence or 5 pi of a place regularly and well fortified 
e expence, dreamt or imagined that this 

place might be reduced by a force conſiſting of 1500 raw 
militia, tome [x] ſcaling ladders, and a few armed ſmall 


craft of New-England. 


* 


It is ſaid, that [ y] governor Shirley was taken with 
this hint or conceit, but imagined that 3000 militia, with 
two forty guns king's ſhips, might do better. This ex- 
pedition was reſolved upon and proſecuted, without any 
certainty of Britiſh men of war to cover the ſiege, and 


| 

| 

loaded lumber ſloop, deſiring the aſſiſtance of two ſhips 
of 50 or 40 guns, and if he could not ſpare two, to ſend I 
one, which perhaps might be ſufficient ; ' Mr. Warren's ; 
anſwer was, That for want of further inſtructions from 7 
( 

r 

ſi 


the admiralty, he could in courſe ſend only two ſhips to 


the New-York and Boſton tations ; but ſoon after this 
he received inſtruftions to proceed to North-America 
with the Superbe 60 guns, Launceſton 40 gus, and n 
Mermaid. 40 guns, in order to ſuccour Annapolis, or any ſ 
of his majeſty's ſettlements againſt attempts of the 
enemy, and to make attempts againſt the enemy. In 


[x] The ladders ſent with this expedition were ten foot too mort, 
_ bad. intelligence ; but if ſufficiently long, they were not practica- 


L] kx our plantations ſome captain - generals and coſonels, even of 
e 


failed the end of March for Canſo, 3000;men.complete ; 


fore this, ſent out ſome privateers to block up the! har- 


men. The expedition failed from Canſo, 


(whereof twenty-four were of the Swiſs company) com- 


| ſuffered no loſs, the French retired with the loſs. of eight 


battery) retired to the town precipirately, without de- 


only ſpiking or nailing them, which were ſoon drilled, 
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deſired that he would immediately cover them by his 
protection, without touching in at Boſton; the good. 
aſſiduous, and public - ſpirited commodore Warren direct- 
ly proceeded and joined this adventure; he is now an 
admiral in the navy, and knight of the Bath, in reward 
for his good ſervices. 4 8 1 
The aſſembly of Maſſachuſſetts-Bay, Jan. 23, 17445, 
by a majority of one vote, refolved upon this 
tion; Feb. 2, the enliſtments began for voluntiers, and 


we had in uw conduct and precaution, three weeks be- 


bour of Louiſbourg. At Canſo they remained three 
weeks; at this time the ſhore of Cape · Breton was im- | 
practicable from fields of ice which came down by thaws 
from the river of St. Laurence or Canada, and by vaſter- I 
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ly winds drove upon that coaſt: at Canſo was built a 
block-houſe of eight ſmall cannon, garriſoned with eighty 
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April a9, and 
next day arrived in Chapeau- rouge bay, a little ſouth of 
Louiſbourg. Here, in landing our men, we were op- 
poſed by a body of upwards of 100 regular troops 


manded by Maurepang, formerly a noted ſea- rover; we 


men killed, and ten made priſoners : from Canſo we had 
ſent a ſmall party to St. Peter's, a fmall French ſettle- 
ment upon Cape Breton, and burnt t. | 

May 2, we detached 400 men to march round, under 
cover of the hills, to the N. E. harbour of Louiſbourg. 
Upon the ſurprize of our men's burning the ſtore-houſes 
and fiſh-ſtages there, about one mile from the grand bat- 
tery, the troops in the grand battery (to reinforce the 
town, the harbour being ſufficiently guarded by the iſland . 


itroying the trunnions and "carriages of their cannon, 


and 


3 


des Me 
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and ſerved againft the town [ ZI; we took poſſeſſion 
of it May 3, and found 350 ſhells of thirteen, and thirty 


of ten inches, and a large quantity of ſhot. 


The New-England militia before the town were in all 
about 3600 [a] voluntiers, whereof not exceeding 150 


[z] Here we may obſerve, that by the Herculean labour of our mi- 


litia (many of them were uſed to maſting and logging) whoſe great 


atchievements were moſt remarkable in quality of pioneers or la- 
bourers, they dragged theſe heavy cannon upon ſledges over moraſſes 


not practicable by horſes or oxen. By good providence, they had no 
occaſion to ſhew their conduct and courage in repulſing of ſallies (May 
3, there was a ſmall infignificant ſally from the town ; it was ſaid, that 
the mutinous diſcontented 7 could not be truſted without the 


works, for fear of deſertion) or ſtorming of the works. Some capricious 


uriters have called in queſtion the New - England conduct, but no: 


6 * The New- England armament for the reduction of Louiſbourg. 
in conſequence towards the acquiſition of the province of Cape- 
Breton iſlands, or iſlands in the = of St. Laurence, was as follow: : 

: Province of M | 


aſlachuſſetts Bayr. 


Col. Gorham, called of the whale- boat? TY 
Col. Dwight and lieut. col. Gridley, of the train of artillery 
Capt. yy ot; independent company of carpenters or artificer:. 
Ship Maflachuſſetts frigate, capt. Tyng 20 guns 
G Snelling 20 
OR Shirley-Galley . 
Snow Prince of Orange  Smithurſt 16 
| Brig, Boſton packet Fletcher 16 
Sloops _ Donahew , is 


Ms 2 Kr 

| ade, 

N ; „ 9 Boſch SONS goo a 

Ship hired from Rhode-iſland Grin 20 


+ 


wy Lond Soros 

e reg. of 500 men, | 

F y ſea. | "I 
Thompſon e e 


Colony ſloop | | Ss 


” C" HART RR FRY TO RT TT 


men 


/ 
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men were loſt (the prince of Orange ſnow excepted, loſt 


in a ſtorm) by fortune of war, viz. killed by burſting of 
cannon, by ſhot from the town, killed and drowned in 


the raſh attempt againſt the iſland battery. Upon our 


firſt encamping, from the damp of the ground, there 
happened a grocers flux, or rather ſimple diarrhœa or 


| N of New - Hampſhire. 
Land- forces. 
One reg. of 350 men, Col. More. 
en 
Their province ſloop. 
Colony of Rhode-iſlad. 
Land-forces none. 
By ſea their colony floop. | 
| The colonies ſouth of New. England furniſhed. no quotas of land or 
ſea-farce, they made ſome ſmall preſents of proviſions. The Governor 
of New-York lent ten good cannon of 18 1b. ſhot ; without theſe, and 
the French unexpeRedly abandoning their grand battery, our expedition 
muſt have been ineffeual. Governor Shirley ſays, © That without 
„ theſe cannon, we could not have had the fame proſpect of luccels, 
and all other preparations muſt have been fruſtrated,” _ 

At the defire of general Pepperell and commodore Warren, in June, 
the Maſſachuſſetts- Bay ſent a reinforcement of 400 men, and Con- 
necticut ſent zoo men; they did not arrive until after the fiege was 
over. When the town or fort was in our poſieſſion, rhe Neu / England 
militia garriſon proving very fickly, they were recruited from time to 
time by the colonies o New.-England. 


The Britiſh men of war that arrived from time to timg before 
Loviſbourg, intimidated the garriſon ; they were 

Commodore Warren's ' ſquadron from the Weſt-India fogar iſtands, 
the Superbe of 60 guns, Launceſton and Mermaid 40 guns each; 
they joined in the adventure. 

The Vigilant, a French ſhip of 64 guns, defigned to reinforce Louiſ- 
bourg with men and ftores, was take 8, 's ſquadron, My 19, 
and added to the ſquadron ; ſhe was afterwards manned moſtly from 
"May l., Th Mary of 60 fl England, Bolton. 

22, The Princeſs ns, from via 

The Hector of 40 * as ditto 

June 10, The Cheſter of 50 from England. 

12, The Canterbury of 60} © RED 
Sunderland of 60 called in from Newfoundland. 
e 

Eltham of 40, Wie in from conrojing the 
New-Bagnnd maſt- _ for England. 


mere 
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mere looſeneſs, not mortal, and ſoon over. After we 
got into the town, a ſordid indolence or ſloth, for want 
of [o] diſcipline, introduced putrid fevers and dyſenteries, 
which, at length, in Auguſt became contagious, and the 
people died like rotten ſheep; this deſtroyed, or ren- 
dered incapable of duty, one half of our militia. 
During the ſiege, the French made only one inſigni- 
ficant ſally, May 8; the garriſon was mutinous, and 
could not be truſted at large ; -this-rendered us ſecure, 


and the ſiege was carried on in a tumultuary random 


manner, and reſembled a Cambridge commencement. 

In the beginning of the ſiege, ſome of our men incon- 
ſiderately ſtrolled, and ſuffered from a body of French 
May 16, a party of about 100 men in boats landed in 


the night near the light - houſe point, to ſurprize our men 


ho were erecting a battery there to play upon the iſland 
pbhattery of the French. This party was timely diſcovered 
and obliged to fly into the woods, and being joined by 
ſome Indians, had ſeveral ſkirmiſhes with our ſcouts. 

May 26, in whale - boats (fo thin and light that a few 
muſket balls are ſufficient to ſink them) about 400 men 


Theſe effectually covered the ſiege by cruiſing ; two ſmall French 
veſſels only got in by a fog ; and when it was reſolved by the ſea and 
Jand-officers to ſtorm the town, June 18, the de -upon attack 
was by ſea, while our land-forces by way of diverſion made a feint 
(but without any praRicable breach) to ſtorm it aſhore. At that time 
we had Britiſh men of war © NE 
1 One of 64 guns 
Four of 60 
: One of 0 

| Five of 40 . 

and upon capitulation, commodore Warren's boats took the firſt 
| 1 of the town, and his marines mounted guard for ſome 
ys. E | | 
[5] In military diſcipline there are ſundry artieles beſides the manual 
exerciſe of the muſket and the eyolutions : | 1-ſhall mention upon this 

occaſion only two, 1. A due ſubordination to ſuperior officers or com- 
mand, which the levelling ſpirit of our Plantations does not well admit 
of. 2. A proper care of their men, as to clean dreſs,” wear, cativg, 

drinking, lodging, and a proper regard to their ſick, | 

| | raſhly 


vicea 
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raſhl pers the iſland battery, where is bad landing, 
30 _ of 28 pound ball, and 280 men in garriſbn 3) 
we loſt in this — frolic ſixty men killed, and\drowned}? 
and 116 priſoners to the French. BUSES 
{c] As to the affair of the ſiege of the town, it was in 
this manner. In the beginning upon Greenhill. 2g fl 
yards diſtant from the king's baſtion; called the Citadel, 
we eregted a battery of a very feu ſmall canhon, one 
thirteen inch, one eleven inch, and one nine inch mor-! 
tars; they could do no execution; May y a Battery a 


made at 900 yards diſtance, and we ſummoned the town; 


May 17, a battery was advanced to 250 yards: * 
. 1.401 A e 

le] I ſhall further mention only : a few inſtances of milcondud; in the: © 
managers of — ar orgy * cannot lay the blame upon be a 


$4 = # 


peared i in three e parts * the town; no care was 

move theſe le ves to ſome 2 the many convenient 2 in Boſton bay 
miraculouſly, by the care of ſome guardian angel or genius, = 
eſcaped the ſmall - pox, which wou have re the e 

abortive in embryo. 3. Some companies were dare 1 
viceable Brifto) uinea arms (ſome of thoſe arms no 2 bad, wer ; 
called in) inſtead of allowing a ſmall bounty to thoſe men that woul, 
have carried their 'own good arms. 4. Slops or cloathing were not 
{ent th, our troops ſooner than October: during the-fiege, that is; Our 
being in the field, was conſtant dry favourable, weather ; nent day. 
june 18 A ah we had poſſeſſion of the _ the 'Tainin ſeaſon ſet. in 
which, for Want of our men being ene and well 1 would 


have brake up the ſiege. 


By way of amuſement, I may Abe notice of ne New New:England! 
poems, upon this occaſion (not in dif] es to I 88 here 
at Pray ſome true poetical genius's begin to ap ſhall mention 
only two inſtances; the firſt is by Mr. Niles, in the ovens rhime, . 
ip imitation of Homer's lifts and characters of the ing officers 
the ſiege of Troy; the inſtance is, i 

Waldo commiſſion d is a Colonel, 
And o er land force Brigadier general. 


me other i is by an anonymous author in the cn ag 


And that New-Englaiid ſchemes Old ſur paß, 

As much as ſolid gold does tinkling brad 

And that a Pepperell's and a Warren's name — 
May vie with Marlborough and a Blake for fame. 


Vous b; „ from 
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from the weſt gate; May 20; on the other ſide of a creek 
was: erected: a y of five 42 poundets, called Tid- 
comb's battery, to batter the circular battery and ma- 


gazine. 
Wie made no regular iche by trenches, that is, 
r and zigzags, but bombarded the town at 


houſes; the weſt gate was defaced; the adjoining cur- 
tain and flank of the king's baſtion were much bats, but 
no practicable breach. 

The Canterbury 250 See being arrived, it was 
reſolyed to ſtorm. the town by ſea, June 18, by three 
60, one 50, and four 40 gun ſhips, while. the land- 
forces made a feint or diverſion aſhore ; the French 
were afraid to ſtand it, and capitulated June 17, to 


march out with the honours of war, not to ſerve: for 


twelve months; to be allowed all their perſonal effects, 
15 be tranſported to F rance, at the charge of Great- 
tain, 

The place was put under the 5 joint eee of 
Pepperell and Warren; and all future charges were to 
be defrayed by their bills upon the Fas ws general 
and Ordnance, According to the enliſting proclamation, 
our militia were to be diſcharged fo ſoon as the expedi- 
_ was over; governor Shirley arrived in Louiſbourg, 
17, and perſuaded them to continue; but not- 

ws ding, if the Vigilant, the Cheſter, and Louiſ- 
bourg fireſhip had not continued there over winter, the 
' militia might have been diſcouraged, and the place 
in danger of being ſurprized by the French, and their 
Indians from Canada, Nenn Scotia, and St. John's 
iſland. 

When the Launceſton's ous were landed aid mount- 
ed upon the ramparts, we had 266 good cannon mount- 
ed in 1 town and batteries. Capt. Montague of the 
Mermaid carried home the advice of fem on; being 
ſurrendered. | | 


and did much damage to the roots of the 
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As it is probable that Louiſbourg will 1 be demoliſned 
upon a peace, I ſhall not give any deſcription of the 
town and its fortifications; I only mention that from 
the grand battery, erected to and defend the en- 

trance of the harbour, to the lighrt-houſe-at the mouth 
of the harbour, are about 2000 yards; after we were 
in poſſeſſion of this battery, an drilled ſome of the 
great cannon, which the French had nailed and relin- 
quiſhed, the town and battery cannonaded one another 
with a great and uſeleſs expence of ammunition. This 
folly was lefs excuſable in the French, as they could not 
poſſibly have any recruit of ſtores; the diſtance from the 
orand battery to the circular battery of the town, is 1857 
ards, which is too great for much good execution. 

rom Maurepas gate to the iſland battery, E. N. E. 

1273 yards: from the iſland _ to the Wen 
N. T1 yen” 

As the French royal navy at profiint' are moch 4 re- 
duced, and not capable of ſending any conſiderable 
ſquadron ſo far aboard; perhaps in good ceconomy and 
with ſufficient ſecurity, the preſent-nominal chargeable 
corps (beſides the large detachment from the train of 
ordnance) in garriſon at Louiſpourg of about *4000 
men, may be reduced to 2000 effective men, and the 
reformed men may with proper encouragement” be ſent 
to ſettle, and be intermixed with the' French in Nova 
Scotia z continuing them in corps and in pop for ſome 
nel” 

The preſent garriſon troops of Leben, if com- 
plete, conſiſt of 


ſd] A little dfore the commencement of as preſent Spaniſh war, 
the French royal navy conſiſted of 
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7 
7arburton' e 
5 5 Comp. 246 


dr Wm. 1 Pepperell ices may de 
| args! CE 5 Ore called ma- 
Col. Shirley's 10000 Erines. 

81 ne "9875... '3 1701 


The project of railing o regiments. in N 
was faulty in two -reſpetts. 1. A young ſettlement, al- 
ready much reduced in their young men, by late expe- 
ditions; to exhauſt them more hy ſtanding levies, is a 

us hardſhip; it not only , retards. or. ſtunts the 
- og of a colony, but in fact, minorates them, and 
puts them backwards; this is the general complaint 
of the; country ; extravagant price of labour, and want 
of labourers. 2. The public diſappointment of | the 
intereſt of Great-Britain, where 2000 men are. depend- 
ed upon; of theſe 1000 perhaps are and ever will be 
non; effectives, it being impracticable for the country to 
ſpare ſo any. men, for Rang, or Sed regular 


c Perhaps! the Linens. original deſign, at home, 
night appear ſpecious, that is, 1. A garriſon of men 
indigenous-natives of, .or habituated to, the climate. 2. 
That by. reſerving ſome officers commiſſions to the 
diſpoſal of the colonies, the gentlemen of our militia 
who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the expeditions, 
might have ſome reward for their merit; this laſt de- 
ſign was attended with the [e] inconveniency of being 
perverted, by beſtowing theſe commiſſions to Fan 


Some of our good farmers, artifiters, and other la- 
bourers, leaving their ſeveral occupations for a ſhort 


S8 Pe wa „0 


[4] When I write with freedom, im partial dee readers — 
excuſe me in quality of a diſintereſted hiſtorian; I have e 


diſregard or m and write of the preſent. times, as if th 
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— 
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time, 
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cunia creſcit, which is in itſelf indefinite. KEY 


| ficers and ſoldiers who continued in your Majeſty's garriſon at Lauiſ- 
bourg, until they were diſcharged by your Majeſty's order. 


bourg, by order of admiral Warren and general Pepperell. 


Sr VIII. & Nov Scoπ²7tfm , B57 
time, to ſerve their country upon an exigency, in a mi- 
litary way, is very laudable. This was in practice amongft 
the Romans; 2 of their great have upon 
this account left the plough, and when: the:expedition 
was over, have: retumed!torit again ; ſuch bught to be 
rewarded with places of profit or honour, without pur- 
chaſe, ſubſeriptions fot preſents, aſſignments of anger 
for a time, and other | f Þ avyaricious conttivances 
In the ſummer 1746, the afſerably.of:: Maſſchuſetts- 
Bay, ſent to the court of Great - Britain g], accounts of 
their provincial charge in reducing of Louiſbourg, to 
the amount of about 178, 000 J. ſterling. This: affair i is 
ſtill depending, and is imputed, rather to the inactivity 
and improper application of our agents, than to dilato- 
rineſs in the miniſtry and parliament the- righteeuſneſt 
and generoſity of our parliaments are notorious, and a 
reimburſement is unqueſtionable; and if properly puſhed 
to effect, we might have had for ſome time paſt, an an- 
nual accruing intereſt upon debentures of 7000 l. ſterling. 
per annum, which at preſent i is 70,000. New-England 


Fa Hungry or indi igent animals 257 voracious ; | and E wan. 
kind this may proceed further, to a Creſeit amor n 


2] Theſe accounts were in ſundry articles. of 

1. Account of the firſt muſter-rolls in the expedi ian 24.2686 Breton, 
as made up and paid by order of the General A ets; the Maſſa 
chuſſetts-Bay province. 

2. Account of the ſeveral ſums paid by. the committee ako of 


3. Account of the charge of tranſport. veſſels employed in your 
Majeſty's ſervice, in the expedition to Cape-Breton, and for the (vice 
of the garrifon at Louiſbourg ; 8 1 ſuch as were laden. 
_— by expreſs order from the admiral. - 

Account of the charge the — of war in the pay of the 
Maſſachufletts province, in the expedition to. Cape-Breton, and after 
reduction of the _ 

5. Account of the coſt and charge of tranſporting warlike and other 
ſtores, for the ſervice of your Majeſty's forts and: garriſon. at 1 


Wich ſome contingent charges. yk ade 
Aag 5 f currency; 
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currency; this would much leſſen our yearly provincial 


tax 


ſterling value; Britiſh coin cannot be exported, there- 
fore Spaniſſi coin; which is the moſt general in all the 
commercial-countries of our globe, reduced to a ſterling 
value, is called ſterling by us. Immediately upon our 
poſſeſſing of Louiſbourg, the Gibraltar and -cplonies 
currencies cheat began to take place; that is, the com- 


miſſaries or pay-maſters, what was charged to the pro- 
per officers or boards at home at 5 5. ſterling, they paid off 


(to their own private advantage of 11 per cent. a cheat) 
by a milled piece of eight, value 4 5. 6d. ſterling. If Lou- 
iſbourg ſhould continue a garriſon, a conſiderable article 


in the Britiſh annual ſupply, thoſe commiſſaries, from 


the example of our American colonies and Gibraltar, 
would. ſoon improve their profits, to pay away a light 
piece of eight, value 3 5s. 6 d. ſterling for a Britiſh crown 


or 5.5. ſterling. Theimpoſition at Gibraltar of 15. ſterling 


for 16 d. currency and pay, it is ſaid, has lately been un- 
der conſideration of the Britiſh parliament ; may jr in- 
troduce the conſideration of the abuſes in our plantation 
Paper currencies, where the abuſe is vaſtly more; in 
Gibraltar 1 5. ſterling, is paid away for a nominal 164. in 
Maſſachuſſetts- Bay; from a h very b—d adminiſtration, 

[5] Loſers are indulged to complain, and naturally do complain and 
are clamorous. Is it poſſible for a man in the ſpace of a year or two 
to be gradually robbed of one half of his perſonal eſtate without eom- 
eyes V The complaint is ſeaſonable, being at the opening of the 
new 


fiderable of our colonies. e 8 | 
Some men do not care who finks, if they ſwim ; if our eſtates are 
ſtill more to be reduced by this cheating game, ſome perſons will com- 
plain more loud; and perhaps ſome anecdotes or private hiſtory of 
theſe affairs, gathered from the unguarded information of ſome blab- 


o 
* 


bing confidents, may require to be communicated to the public: to a 
man aggrieved, there is ſome pleaſure or ſatisfaction in venting him - 
ſelf by complaining, even where there is no redreſs. 


From time to time, anticipating the affair of currencies, referred to 
the Appendix, may be excuſed : this pernicious deſolating torrent be- 


coming more and more violent, requires a more ſpeedy reſiſ 
' we 


At Louiſbourg their currency ſounds as if it were 


embly of the province of Maſſachuſetis- Bay, the moſt con- 
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we have exceeded all our colonies, even North Caro- 


lina, where their paper money was at a diſcount with a 


The colony of Maſſachnſetts- Bay was the leader of paper currencies 
in the Britiſh plantations, and have now at length carried this fraud to 
the utmoſt (even beyond North - Carolina management ;) if e K 
ther the ſtaple muſt break, and the fraud of the wicked projectors ( 
all affairs there are limits, which in the nature of things cannot be ex- 
ceeded) ceaſe, ; 5 e er 

I ſhall enumerate ſome of the many miſchiefs attending the bad 
fraudulent management of paper currencies. I. From an equality 
with ws afterwards with proclamation value, they have reduced 
the yalue of our currency to 10 for i ſterling, II. The governor and 
legiſlature keep up their ſalaries and wages to the ſterling value, but 
ſeemingly allow all other tranſactions to run into confuſion and ruinous 
depreciations. III. The depreciations might have in'a great meaſure 
been obviated, even when there were great exigencies for preſent mo- 
mey. Thus after the firſt emiſſions being 40,0007. anno 1690 and 
1691, to pay off the public debts incurred by Phipps's Canada expedi- 


tion, when there was an appearance of an enſuing depreciation, if more 


were emitted; the government did wiſely borrow the bills already 
emitted, from the poſſeſſors, with good effect, and theſe bills did not 
depreciate, If, in the Cape-Breton, and amuſiag late Canada expe- - 
ditions, we had done the fame, it would have had the like good effect 
with reſpe& to the public, but would not have anſwered the wicked 
intentions and occaſions of the promoters of theſe bills, wiz. '1. Of 
thoſe who had acquired the craft of negotiation (in troubled waters 
good fiſhing) theſe depreciating bills to their own advantage. 2. Of 
thoſe who were to redeem their mortgaged eſtates by defrauding their 
creditors with a depreciated nominal value, inſtead of the true con- 
trated value; well knowing, that a — paper credit, depre- 
ciates itſelf more and more. IV. By act of aſſembly, a public bill of 
credit explicitly in its face promiſing only 2 oz. 13d, $ gr. filver, ſhall 
be equal to a bill promiſing 3 oz. ſilver; that is, in common arith- 
metic, 8 ſhall be equal to 9. V. In the ſame kind of impoſitions, 
uſed by Lewis XIV, of France, who by recoinages from time to time 
minorated his money; at length finding his people reduced to inſen- 
ſible dupes, he ſaved the charge of recoining, and uttered the ſame coin 
with only ſome little mark or ſtamp, at a further depreciated value. 
In June 1744, to ſave the charge of new plates, we minorated the va- 
_ of emiſſions of November, 1741, by a few daſhes upon the ſame 
fan, | 
Finally, ſome ſay, that as it is a maxim in the civil law, Qu arm 
ſervare pateſt, es nom ſerwat, occidit; the proper check negative in the 
legiſlature, ought to bear all the blame of theſe iniquitous depreciation3 
and abſurdities which expoſe the province, > 
5 A fallacious 
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ſomewhat worſe in good bills ſterlinng 


From the ſurrender of Louiſbourg and territories 


thereto belonging, June 17, 1745, to June 1748, there 
have been ſeveral "tranſient commandants, but no con- 
tinued eſtabliſhed - governor ; if the court of Great-Bri- 
tain were in earneſt to retain this place, many candidates 


would have appeared, and ſome perſon of great intereſt 


eſtabliſhed ; whereas from a colonel (Warburton) being 
lieuterant-governor, it is now reduced to a lieutenant- 
colonel being governor. The commandants in ſuc- 


ceſſion have been as follows from the ſurrender: 


1. The general Pepperrell, and commodore War- 
ren, naturally joint adminiſtrators. 7280 e e % 
2, Admiral Warren [i], governor; colonel Warburton, 
LL, OY” = oe or hints 7 When: Ns tum, 
3. Commodore Knowles [&] governor ; colonel War- 
burton lieutenant- governe. 
4. Hobſon, lieutenant-colonel to Fuller, governor; 
Elliſon, lieutenant-colonel to Pepperrell, 1 
RAA t 616 


i Admiral Warren went home, and has fince done great ſervice, 


cquired much glory, and a very great fortune. 

4] Commodore Knowles went to command a ſquadron from Ja- 
maica, to reduce St. Jago de Cuba, a neſt of Spaniſh privateers, or ra- 
ther pirates: his conduct and ſucceſs was as formerly ; no benefit to 
the public, no profit to himſelf ; in failing out, the norths (as he writes) 


would not allow him; and in returning to Jamaica he viſited St. Jago, 


but could not be reconciled to their preparations for defence. As a 
. he ſurprized, in March 1747-8, the French Port Louis of 
iſpaniola, with the loſs of two good captains, Renton and Cuſt, and 
ſeveral other men ; and the fine man of war ſcooner Achilles, built by 
the . ſhip- builder Mr. Hallowel of Boſton, in carrying advice 
from Mr. Knowles to Jamaica, was taken by two Spaniſh privateers. 
Admiral Knowles deſtroyed and carried off ſome iron guns ; it is ſaid, 


that by capitulation it was to be deemed a free and neutral port, and 


conſequently proper to ſupply the French with proviſion and ammu- 
nition from all nations; this cannot be credited in the worſt of 


conduct, 


© a 


ol 
* 


the inſipid hiſtory o 


children) impracticable. 4. The ſucceſſion of - 


rer. VIII. 3 Maxracioonrrs-Bay. 2 


s EC 1. VII. 8 
„een, the province f Maſlachuſetts-Bap... 


FIVHE next four following ſections concern the dos. 
minions of New-England, at preſent divided into 


four ſeveral colonies or governments. To render the 


accounts of them more clear and diſtinct, we ſhall begin 
this ſection with an introductory article, in general, con- 
cerning the ſundry grants and ſettlements made, before 
they were colonized by royal charters and patents. As 
Maſſachuſetts- Bay province, is compoſed of many dif- 
ferent grants, united at preſent in one charter; ſome ge- 
neral account of theſe ſeveral territories may be uſeful; 
afterwards we proceed to more particular accounts of 
theſe terrĩtories in ſo many A: articles, e 
from the northward. 


ARTICLE \ 


Some eas account of the dominions of Naw: England, 
and à general account of the territories incorporated by 
royal charter into one Province or colony by tbe name 7 | 
Maſſachuſetts-Bay in New-England. b 


HIS is laborious affair, being obliged to coafil 
MSS records; the many printed accounts are, 1. 
Too credulous and ſuperſtitious. 2. Too trifling; muſt 
2 every brute (fome men as to intel- 
lects do not exceed ſome brutes) or man- animal be tr 
mitted to poſterity? 3. The accounts of every white 
man and Indian mutually killed, or otherways dead, 
would ſwell and lower hiſtory ſo much, as to reader the 
peruſal of ſuch hiſtories (excepting with old women and 


paſtors, elders, and deacons, in the ſeveral rownfhips, 
Then or congregations, I leave to eccleliaſtic chrono- 
logers ; 3 canonization or fainting ſeems not conſiſtent with 
our 
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our proteſtant principles. 5. The printed accounts, in 
all reſpects, are beyond all excuſe [/] intolerably erro- 


_ [7} Mankind are not only to be further informed, but ought alſo Upon 
occaſion to be undeceived ; for this reaſon, and noi as a ſnarling critic 
I have ſubjoined the following annotation, concerning ſome of the moſt 
noted writers of Ne- England affairs. At preſent I thail mention only 
two or three of thoſe that are generally an | ; and in the ſequel of this 
| hiſtory, may animadvert occaſionally upon ſome others. I find in ge- 
neral, that without ufing judgment, they borrow-from old credulous 
writers, and relate things obſelete for many y ears paſi, as if in the pre- 
ſent ſtate of the country. 2 5 - 
Dr. Cotton Mather's map of New-England, New-York, the Jerſeys, 
and Penfylvania, is compoſed from ſome old rough draughts of the firſt 
- diſcoverers, with obſolete names not known at this time, and has ſcarce 
any reſemblance of the country; it may be called a very erroneous 
antiquated map. 8 | 
Capt. Cyprian Southack's land map of the eaſtern North- America, 
is worſe; it is as rude as if done by an Indian, or as if done in thoſe 
ages when men firſt began to delineate countries; it gives no informa- 
tion, but has no other bad effect, than turning ſo much paper to waſte: 
but his large chart of the coaſt of Nova Scotia and New-England, be- 
ing one continued error, and a random performance, may be of R- 
nieious conſequence in trade and A therefore it ought to be 
22 advertiſed as ſuch, and deſtroyed, wherever it is found amongſt 
ea charts. 00 | | ig 
Oldmixon's (he died anno 1742) Britiſh empire in America, 2 vol. 
vo. Lond. 1708. He generally writes, as if copying from ſome ill- 
founded temporary —— Dr. C. Mather ſays, that Oldmixon, 
in 56 pages, has 87 fal s. He prefixes Mather's filly map, and 
confeſſes that he borrowed many things from Cotton Mather's Mag- 
nalia; leaving out, the puns, anagrams, miracles, prodigies, witches, 
ſpeeches, and epiſtles. Mather's hiſtory he calls a miſerable jargon, 
loaded with many random learned quotations, ſchool boy exerciſes, 
Roman like legends, and barbarous rhimes. Neal writes, the colony 
of ConneQicut ſurrendered their charter 1688, and have holden no 
courts ſince. N. B. Upon Sir Edmund Andrew's arrival, 1686, as 
governor of the dominions of New England, c. they dropped the ad- 
miniſtration according to their charter; but their charter not being 
vacated by any legal trial, upon the Revolution they were allowed to 
ecute the adminiſtration, and to hold courts as formerly 400 
Rudents in Cambridge, New-England —His account of the Indian re- 
ligions, or rather worſhip, is falſe and ridiculous —The Indians live 
commonly to 150 At.—Plymouth-Bay is __ than Cape-Cod, and 
has two fine iſlands, Rhode-iſland and Elizabe -iſland - New England 
is bounded weſt by Penſylvania Dorcheſter is the next town to Boſton 


The 
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I The firſt Engliſh diſcovery, of the eaſtern coaſts of 
North-America was by the Cabots in the end of the 
ffreenth century. The firſt effectual royal "A of ſoil 
or property was, anno 1584, to Sir Walter Raleigh and 
aſſociates ; he gave the name Virginia to all the continent 


for bigneſs —At Boſton there is a mint. N. B. Perhaps he meant the 
mint 165 2, aſſumed in the time of the troubles and confuſions in Eng- 
land - An indefinite number of more errors, the repetition of them 
would be confutation ſufficient. I F 1 
Neal's Hiſtory of New-England, 2 vol. 8vo. Lond. 1720. He is 
much upon the hiſtory of the low eccleſiaſtics, borrowed from the noted 
Mather's Magnalia Chriſti Americana. He gives a tedious filly ridi- 
culous 2 account of the ſettling of North-America from 
Scythia and Tartary, and the ſouthern parts from China —Natick is 
an Indian town, conſiſting of two long , each fide of the river; 
as if he were deſcribing one of the large Dutch voting towns with a 
river or canal running 1 it. N ZB. This Indian town at preſent 
conſiſts only of a few ſtraggling wigwams — Orange Fort of Alban is 
eighty miles up Hudſon's river—the Indian government is lay 
monarchical. V. B. The Indians of a tribe or clan, live together like 
friendly, but independent neighbours; their ſenators or old men, have 
no coercive or commanding power over their young men; all they can 
uſe is only perſuaſion,—Quebec has five churches and a cathedral. 
N. B. Only one parochial church, which alſo ſerves as a cathedral ; 
and a conventual chapel in the lower town. The great freſh water 
lakes behind New-England, are pong Foe over in winter from 
November; which occaſions the long and hard winters of New-Eng- 
land. N, B. Theſe lakes are upon a ſmall ftorm of wind, tempeſtu- 
ous, and never frozen over; and becauſe of their ſoft vapour, not 
much ſnow lies within twelve or twenty miles diſtance from theſe lakes. 
| —The whale fiſhing is almoſt neglected in New-England ; Newfound- 
land has almoſt engroſſed it. V. B. In Newfoundland they make only 
a ſmall quantity of liver oil. The clergy of New-England are not re- 
nowned for humanity and politeneſs. — The French in New-England 
are very numerous — The conveniency of fiſhing renders Cape-Cod 
populous as moſt places in New-England. V. J. At preſent Cape- 
Cod, called Province Town, may conſiſt of two or three ſettled fami- 
lies; two or three cows ;. and fix to ten ſheep—To enumerate the other 
errors and blunders of this performance, would be copying of it; but 
it will not bear ſuch a new impreſſion. Th ONO NY 
This annotation is already too prolix for an amuſement ; we muſt 
defer to ſome other occaſion the amuſements fram Cotton Mather a 
MacvaLia, or Hiſtory of New-England, from Salmon's modern 
An Atlas maritimus et commercialis, from Jeſſelip, and from 
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in general, ſo called from the En 


7 


queen becauſe never married. 


New-Engh firſt diſcovered to any purpoſe, by 


fur trade thereof, with the Indians for ſome years, was 


Elles 0 carried on by ſome Briſtol men. A raſcally 
low, Captain Hunt, carried off ſome Indians; and, in 


the Mediterranean fea of Europe, ſold them to the 
Spaniards, as flaves, Moors of the coaſt of Barbary, 


During ſome following yeats the Indians had an averſion 


to, and jealouſy of, the Engliſh traders z but at length 
anno 161, they were brought to a thorough reconcilia- 
tion, Which made the beginning of 95 yr Plymouth 


more eaſily carried on. 


This captain Goſnold of Darmouth, was an aſſociate of 
Raleigh's. Anno 1602, from England inftead of the for- 


mer wide indirect courſe to Virginia by the Canary and 
Caribbee iſlands ; he failed a more direct or northern 
courſe, and fell in with this coaſt 3'was-embayed in N. 


Lat. 42 D. 10 M. where he caught many cod fifh, a 


called it Cape Cod; thence failing ſouthward he ga 
queen Elizabeth's name to one iſland; and to the 3 — 
iſland, where he found quantities of wild vines, he 

gave the name of Martha' 8 Vineyard; d names are 
Walde to this day. 

Captain Goſnold at his return to England gave a good 
character of this new country, which —— ſeveral 
gentlemen jointly. to obtain a royal grant anno 1606 
(Sir Walter Raleigh from his attainder having forfeited 
his grants in North-America) April 10, they were two 
companies in one charter to os and diſpoſe of lands 
there; ſee p. 204. They were much the ſame diſtricts 
as are our preſent ſouthern and northern diſtricts of cu- 
ſtom houſes; the ſourherm diſtrict was called the Lon- 
which, does not belong to this part of our 
— was called the northern diſtrict, 
North Virginia, or the company of Plymouth or Weſt 
country adventurers; Lord chie — Popham and Sir 


Ferdinando 


im queen of that time 


l ; andthe fiſh,' train oil, ſkin, and 
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Ferdinando Gorge were of this company; Lord chief 


juſtice Popham was their patron and principal promoter: 
i dying foon after, the ſettlement = * ſome 
trade for fiſh, ſkins, and furs was carried on for ſome 
years. Their firſt adventure was taken by tlie Spaniards 
anno 1606, Captain George Popham appointed preſi- 
dent or director of a ſettlement to be made — —— 
over with captain Gilbert in two ſhips with families and 
ſtores anno 1507, z ſome families wintered at {agadahoc 
near the mouth of Quenebec river (here many good 
rivers meet and diſcharge themſelves into the bay called 
Merrymeeting-Bay) anno 1608, but ſoon left it with the 
character of a cold, barren, inhoſpitable deſer. 
Captain Smith, called the traveller, ſometime preſident 
of Virginia, an ingenious man, anno 1614, with two 
veſſels came upon Tis coaſt. for trade and pA of 
mines of minerals, metals, and precious ſtones ; auri ſa - 
cra fames promoted moſt of our American diſcoveries ; 
he ſurveyed the coaſt well, and gave names (ſtill upon 
record) to many of the head-lands, bays, and; rivers, 
which are now obſolete, and other names have 
place : he preſented a plan of the country to the court of 
England, and it was called Nzw-EncLanD, which name 
it retains to this day. e _ | 
About this time there were ſeveral voluntary com- 
panies of adventurers to America, but without grants or 
patents: the London, Briſtol, Exeter, Plymouth, Cc. 
companies, who ſoon diſſolved of themſelv es. 
The northern company of anno 1606, inſenſibly diſ- 
ſolved it itſelf; and a new company of adventurers was 
formed, called the Council of Plymouth, or Council of 
New · England their patent reaching from N. lat. 44 D. to 
48 D. is dated Nov. 18, anno 1620, to the duke of Lenox, 
marquis of Buckingham, marquis of Hamilton, Ie. the 
corporation to conſiſt of forty; upon deaths the vacancies 
to be ſupplied by a vote of the ſurvivors. Being in pro- 
ceſs of time divided among themſelves, they ſurrendered 
their patent 1635, and ſome of them, e. g. duke of 
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Hamilton, Sir Ferdinando Gorge, Sc. obtained from king 
Charles I, peculiar grants or patents: their patent was 
deſignedly extended much north and ſouth, to inelude 


, au ww ad hae 


and keep up the Engliſh claim to New-Netherlands in | 
poſſeſſion of the Dutch to the ſouthward, and to L*Aca- | 
die, ſince called Nova Scotia, then in poſſeſſion of the 6 
French, to the north ward n]; ſee a large account of theſe a 
affairs, p. 109 and 205. To be a body corporate, to l 
have a common ſeal, make laws, and difpoſe of any parts 8 
thereof, but could not [x] delegate the juriſdiction with- a 
out an additional royal charter. t 
This council of Plymouth, or New-England, made c 
; many indiſtinct and interfering grants; at this time many ; 
| of their grants are become obſolete, ſuch as duke Ha- t 
| milton's of the Naraganſet country, Mr. Maſon's of New- { 
- Hampſhire, ſome grants upon Kenebec river, &c. The c 
4 members of this council of Plymouth differing amongſt l 
1 themſelves, occaſioned the ſurrender of their charter to p 
> the court, by an inſtrument under their common ſeal ft 
1 dated June 7, 1635; there has been no general Britiſh , 
1 company in America ſince that time. 1 
Here we may obſerve in general, that Laud [o], arch- f 
c biſhop of Canterbury, noted for his immoderate zeal to 10 
1 : | - 3 + | be 15 e. 
# _ -  [m] Thus Nova Scotia and ws <a> or the former duke of cl 
6 York's property, at that time in po n of the French, were, by the la 
15 Maſſachuſetts charter, annexed in juriſdiction to Maſſachuſetts - Bay; ſig 
* the court of Great - Britain, notwithſtanding, ſeem to reſerve their pro- (b 
| ; perty and juriſdiction there, and accordingly have withdrawn Nora Þ 
s otia from the juriſdiction of the province of Mafſachuſetts-Bay, and fa 
3 conſtituted it a king's government to no purpoſe ; perhaps, if it had me 
4 continued annexed to a popular government, ſome progreſs might have im 
been made towards a ſettlement. | ara _—_ 
1 lea] Lately the commiſſioners appointed from home to determine the mi 
1 boundaries between the colony of Rhode · iſland, and that part of the nie 
1 Maſſachuſetts province, formerly called the colony of New-Ply mouth; chi 
= the defect of a ſubſequent royal charter to New-Plymonth, was the all 
: reaſon why the commiſſioners determined, and afterwards confirmed by the 
f the king in council, ſtrictly according to the royal charter of Rhode- - 
1 land, though thirty-eight years poſterior to the New-Plymouch grant. a 
1 le] Archbiſhop Laud may be called the Father of New- England; 25 
1 he was a confiderable ſtateſman, prime miniſter or principal adviſer to =y 
1 1 Þ 155 promote 
4 
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promote uniformity in the church, occaſioned an emĩi- 

tion of Non-conformiſts in great numbers to New- 
England, preceding anno 1641: but from that time, 
until the reſtoration of the family of Stuart, being about 
twenty years, very few came abroad; the Independent or 
congregational manner of religious performances having. 
the aſcendant in England, as moſt [p] ſuitable to the civil 
adminiſtration of thoſe times. In the reigns of Charles II, 


Charles I. His. adminiſtration was rigid againſt the good and religi- 
ous Non-conformiſts, He was accuſed and convicted of a defign to in- 
troduce popery, and ſubvert the conſtitution; for which he ſuffered 
death by the axe, Jan. 10, 1644. | | ERP 

[p) Cromwell's reducing the church of England to ſeparately cove- 
nanted independent congregations, was a maſter-piece in politics ; in 
true policy all civil governments ought to encourage the con tional 
ſcheme. A national eſtabliſned church, epiſcopal or preſby terian, in a 
civil national government, is imperium in imperio, a wheel within a 
wheel, as it is commonly expreſſed; which renders the movements 
more perplexed; and by a national church aſſuming the direction or 
pointing of our natural enthuſiaſm, it clogs and endangers the civitcon- 
ſtitution. Our New-England congregationaliſts ſeem to deviate from 
their primitive diſcipline : in imitation, perhaps, of a new convocation 
of the clergy of the church of England, at the opening of a new par- 
liament; our congregational miniſters of New-England have a formal 
ſynod or meeting at the time of the general election or opening of a 
new legiſlative civil afſembly : they aſſume the conſtitution of a ſynod, 
e. g. at times they addreſs the king in this ſtyle : The paſtors of the 
churches in his majeſty's province of Maſſachuſetts-Bay in New-Eng- 
land, aſſembled at their annual convention in May: their papers are 
ſigned in form by the Moderator, in imitation of the legal national 
(by act of union eſtabliſhed in perpetuity) general aſſembly of the 
preſbyterian church of Scotland, my Alma mater. 'The — have 
fallen into the ſame error, by their quarterly and annual itinerant 
meetings, which, in time by cunning men, that is, ſtateſmen, may be 
improved to the diſadvantage of the civil government. 

A national church adminiſtration, diſtin& from the national civil ad- 
miniſtration, is very inconvenient. The moſt abſurd notional opi- 
nions in religion, if not eſtabliſhed by the penal laws of a national 
church, are of no conſequence, and from their abſurdity drop, if 
allowed to take their courſes ; but if forcibly. topped, or dammed up, 
they gather, and- in time may break out into a rapid torrent, carrying 
all before them : the civil wars in Engl and, Car. . are a notorious in- 
ſtance of this. To qualify this inperi um in imperio, the Roman Em- 
peror was Pontifex Maximus, and the King of England is called Head 
of the Cl h. . TY 2 8 0 0 a | 4 
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and of James Il, many diſſenters ; came oyer. Late- 


ly the long leaſes of the farmers in the north of Ireland 


being expyed, the landlords raiſed their rents extravagant- 

This occaſioned an emigration of many north 
of Ireland Scotch preſbyterians with an intermixture 
of wild Iriſh Roman catholics. At firſt 2 1 


New- England; but being brought up to 


raiſing of grain, called bread corn, pla land ad 


not anſwer ſo well as the colonies ſouthward : Se 
at preſent: they generally reſort to Penſylvania, 4 good 
colony. 
This council of Plymouth parcelled out their grant 
into ſeveral colonies or ſettlements. 
Robert Brown, a [r] hot headed young enthuſiaſtical 


clergyman began anno 1580, to preach againſt the ce- 


remonies and diſcipline of the church of England; he 


[9] They erecled a preſbyterian meeting-houſe in Boſton, Mr. John 
Morehead their preſbyter, as appears by an aus in two co- 


The. firſt column, 


lumns, and not elegant: 
E a. eres e r 1729. 


Anno dom.1744y by a ſmall but generous 
Hamanebit. Labilis e contra fi fit erma 


r E 9 M. bujus ecclefiee. 
The ſecond column, 
. . i 
This ru begun anno dom. 1742, or 


Number. us fundamen ſaxum eff, 
Peribit. Gloria Chriſti lex noſtra 


Chriftique paftor, and firſt preached in May "_ ey 
Latin and Engliſh interlarded is new, exceptir in bench; like- 


| wife the diſpoſition of theſe lines is fingular, and to be rightly under- 


ſtood muſt be read by joining the ſeveral lines of each column. This 


church is a neat convenient building, and doubtleſs in time may be 
| _ with more learned and elegant paſtors of the preſbyterian 
m 


A Mr. wu —IId, a you clergyman of the church of England, 
10 lately appeared in the ung manner, preathing againſt the bad con- 
duct of . or Now of England; his difci «ney called Methodiſts, 
Lights. © N. B. This 
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was perſecuted or baited and teazed by the biſhops. 


of England, with theii 
{elves to Leyden. in Holland; here they became more 


their on devotional way. Thus the firſt ſettlements in 


1620, and fell in with C 


though without the limits of e. dhe WET 
obliged to fit. down in the barren ſoul, and formed them- 
„lar. Robinſon's ſon Ilaac died at Barnſtaple, Ne- England. 1706, 


courts; he with ſome . left England, and formed 
a church at Middleburgh of Zealand, in the Dutch 
Low- countries; after ſome time this efferveſcence or 
ebullicion of youth ſublided ; be returned to Englam 
recanted, and had a church of England cure. beftowes 
upon him, and died in that communion, anno 1630. 
A congregation of theſe Browniſts was formed in Yar- 
mouth ,1602 bei 


o 


paſtor they tranſported them- 


1 


moderate under the direction of their paſtor [s] Mr. Ro- 


binſon; and from Browniſts change their denomination 


to that of Independents. Being of unſteady temper, they 
reſolved to remove from amongſt ſtrangers, after ten years 
reſidence, to ſome remote country in ſome wilderneſs, 


where without moleſtation they might worſhip Gop in 


New. England were, upon a religious account, not pro- 
_ perly for produce, manufactures, and trade, but as 


recluſes : amongſt the Roman catholics are many com- 
munities or convents of unmarried or ſingle perſons 


recluſe ; but theſe were recluſe families. 
After having obtained an inſtrument from king James 


I, for the free exerciſe of their religion in any part of 
America; they fold their eſtates and made a common 
bank, and entered into articles of agreement with the 


adventurers.called the council of Plymouth, to ſettle on 
the banks of Hudſon's river, now in the government of 
New-York; after the misfortune of being twice put back 
they failed. 120 perſons in one ſhip from Plymouth (they 
gave the ſame name to their new ſettlement) Sept. 6, 
Cod Nov. 9; being too 

to Hudſon's river; al- 
hots agreement, they were 


late in the ſeaſon for. proceeding 
t 


t. 1 


Vor. I. Ed: ſelves 


| haraſſed by the eſtabliſhed church 
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ſelves into a voluntary affociation or colony, ſubſcribed 


by forty-one men, but had no communication with the 
Indians of the country until the middle of March follow- 
ing ; about this time theſe Indians, by ſome epidemic 


malignant illneſs and inteſtine wars, had been much re- 
duced. They chuſe Mr. Carver governor for one year; 
but he died in April following, and was ſucceeded by 


Mr. Bradford. From the length of the voyage, other 
fatigues, and extreme cold weather, about fifty of their 
number died the firſt year of putrid fevers, and other 
ſcorbutic ails; all was in common for the firft two or 
three years, having divided themſelves into nineteen 
families, menages, or meſſes: yearly they received a few 
recruits of people; anno 1624, when they received their 
grant, the whole ſettlement conſiſted of only 180 perſons 
in thirty-two meſſes. From ſo ſmall a beginning in the 
ſpace of about 125 years, New-England is arrived to its 
preſent glory. They purchaſed their lands of Maſſaſſoit, 
the Indian Sachem ; he was glad of their alliance and 
aſſiſtance, being then at war with the Naraganſet Indian 
numerous tribe. Op dog 

They had no grant of their lands from the council of 
Plymouth until anno 1624 ; this grant was not to the 


company of adventurers and freemen, but to William 


Bradford, his heirs, affociates, and aſſigns; he was af- 
terwards perſuaded to aſſign this grant to the freemen in 


| general. This aſſignment (as I underſtand it) was after- 


wards confirmed' by a new grant from the council of 


Plymouth to the company of freemen, Jan. 1629-30: 


they never had any royal charter or patent, conſequently 
no juriſdiction ; the council of Plymouth could convey 
property, but could not delegate juriſdiction. Here we 
mult break off, and reaſſume the hiſtory of Plymouth 
old colony, when we come to the article of Plymouth as 


a conſtituted colony. FSC A RL a EY 
It is eertain, that the firſt ſettlers of New-England did 


not (as in ſome of our colonies) come over indigent or 


criminals, 


* 
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criminals, but as devout religious [?] Puritans; they were 
not ſervants to the adventurers as in fome colonies.” 
Before we enter upon the four well ſettled and conſti- 
tuted colonies of New-England, we ſhall but juſt men- 
tion ſome grants which have, in proceſs of time, been in- 
corporated with theſe four colonies, and their memory 
| loſt or ſwallowed up in them, and of others become ob- 
ſolete. Some of them ſhall be related more at large in 
their proper places. 1 „ 
Muſcongus, or Lincoln grant, of thirty miles ſquare. 
Pemaquid grant. | 8 ke 
Shepſcut purchaſe, or Nagwaſac purchaſe of Robin- 
hood an Indian Sagamore, Nov. 1, 1639, between Saga- 
dahock bay and Shepſcut river : theſe three are in the 
territory of Sagadahoc. 2 1 e 
Nehumkin purchaſe of the Indians, October 13, 
1649, both ſides of Quenebec river; in this lies Rich- 
e Ce won T 
Plymouth grant, Jan. 1629, to William Bradford and 
aſſociates, lies both ſides of Quenebec river; in this are 
Cuſhnock falls about forty miles from Noridgwog; theſe 
three are upon Quenebec river, one half in Sagadahock, 


one half in the province of Main. 


([] The Puritans were pious, honeſt, well-meaning people; but too 
contracted, rigid. and fingular in their diſcipline and practice of de- 
votion: they would not allow of the Engliſh Se. 
the military enſigns, colours, and ſtandards. In common affairs of life, 
they affected to uſe ſcripture terms, and theſe not always proper; our 
_ tranſlation is not Ancient terms in common life, uſed by the 
polite Greeks and Romans, they called profane, and did not uſe them ; 
tor inſtance, inſtead of December 25, they wrote the 25th day of the 
tenth month; inſtead of Monday, they ſaid the ſecond day of the 
week; ſome of them made conſcience of a pun or rebus : thus ſome - 
good old women would not brew. on Saturdays, becauſe the ale or 
beer would in courſe work upon the Lord's day following: | 
The generality of the firſt ſettlers ſoon became more moderate and 
ſocial, while others became more obſtinatèly and intractably enthuſi- 
altic ; theſe laſt removed, and gave birth to the voluntier ſettlements 
of Providence, Rhode. iſland, ConneAicur: and New Haven, in the 
dominions of New-England, . i 


B b 2 Pegapſcot 


George's red croſs in 


— 
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Pegapſcot purchaſe, each ſide of Pegapſcot river; ex- 
tending to ES ſide of 7 eek wg 114 Mr. Whar- 
ton purchaſed it of the Indian Sagamores 1683, being 
about 500,000 acres, At preſent it belongs to nine pro- 
. rietors, Thomas Hutchinſon, etc. it interteres with Na- 
4 50 purchaſe and Plymouth grant. 
Province of Main granted 15 Er. I, to Sir Ferdinando 
Gorge, extending from Piſcataqua and Newichewenock 
rivers to Quenebec river, and 120 miles inland; includes 
the Pegapſcot purchaſe ; was purchaſed by the colony of 
Maſſac 5 ay and is annexed by the new charter. 
Province of New-Hampfhire ; from Piſcataqua river, 
to within three miles of Merimack river, granted to Mr. 
Maſon 1624, ſold by Mr. Maſon's heirs to Mr. Allen of 
London. At preſent that grant and conveyance ſeem to 
be obſolete: 2 property of the ſettled land is in the 
ſettlers; the pro of the waſte land is in the crown; 
and the juriſdiction of the whole in the crown: it ex- 
tends ſixty miles inland, and lately there is annexed an in- 
definite quantity of territory belonging to the crown, 
formerly claimed by Maſſachuſetts-Bay. 3 
Colony of Plymouth, the mother colony of New- 
England; extending from Old Maſſachuſetts to the ſeas, 
viz. to Maſſachuſetts-Bay, the ocean, and within three 
miles of Naraganſet-Bay; it is now annexed to Maſſa- 
chuſetts; they began a voluntier ſettlement, 1620. 
Mr. Weſton, one of the Plymouth adventurers, ob- 
tained a ſeparate grant of ſome land; and in May, 1622, 
ſent over t ſixty, men to make a ſettlement at Wey- 
mouth about fifteen miles ſouth from Boſton 3 they ma- 
naged ill, became idle and diffolute, and ſoon broke up, 
and their memory is lot. | 
Mr. Gorge, fon to Sir Ferdinando Gorge, anno 1623, 
brought over ſome ſettlers : he had ſome commiſſion 
from the Council of Plymouth, as governor- general; 
ſoon diſcouraged, he returned honmunmmmee. 
About the ſame time Mr. David e e peace 
ed a ſettlement at Piſcataqua; the memory of it is 4 
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Some adventurers prapoſed to make a ſettlement north 
ſide of Maſſachuſetts-Bay. Anno 1624, they began 4 
ſmall ſettlement at Cape Anne, the northern promontory. 
of this bay, and are now become the moſt conſiderable ' 
Britiſh America ſettlement, which, by way of eminence, is 
commonly called New-England; they have had a firſt 
and ſecond charter, as ſhall be more fully related. 
Anno 1626, captain Wolaſton and ſome others, with _ 
ſervants, proviſions, and other ſtores, began a ſettlement. 
at Braintree ; but not anſwering expectation, after two. 
years they intirely broke up: ſome ' went to Virginia, 
{ome to New Plymouth. 1 NS. 
Anno 1630, earl of Warwick had a grant of a tract of 
land along ſhore from Naraganſet river, farty 


; 


weſt ſoutherly, and back inland to the South Seas. Far | I 


of Warwick aſſigned his grant to Viſcount Say and Seal, 
and to. Lord Brook, and nine more affociates ; finding” 
many difficulties in Ring, hey aſſigned their 7 to 
the Connecticut and New-Haven ſettlers; theſe ſettlers 
were emigrants from Maſſachuſetts- Bay; originally they 
had no title, but ſate down at pleaſure, and do at pre- 
ſent enjoy a royal charter by the name of the Colony of 
Connecticut. Part of this grant, viz. from Naraganſet 
bay to Connecticut river, when the council of Plymouth 
ſurrendered their patent, was given anno 1636 by the 
king to duke Hamilton; he never was in poſſeſſion, and 
the claim is become obſolete. Me 

Anno 1642, Mr. Mayhew obtained a grant of the 
iſlands of Nantucket, Martha's Vineyard, Sc. and began 
to make ſettlements there. A NOS. 

There were ſeveral other grants and purchaſes for 
{mall conſiderations, and now become obſolete ; for in- 
ſtance, the million purchaſe from Dunſtable fix miles each 
fide of Merimack river to Winapiſinkit pond or lake, 
granted by governor Andros, and council in the reign 
of James II; a claim of this grant was, by ſome of the 
grantees revived about twenty-five years ago; but as 
illegal and odious it was dropped. 

1 og os Originally 
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Originally according to captain Smith's map, approved 
of by the court of England, New- England 2 
from twenty miles eaſt of Hudſon's-River, northward to 
the river St. Croix, or perhaps to the gulph of St. Lau- 
rence, including Nova Scotia, a ſubſequent peculiar grant; 
when James II, ſent over Sir Edmund Andros governor, 
his commiſſion or patent was for the late colonies of Maſ- 
ſachuſetts-Bay, Plymouth, Connecticut, and Rhode- 
Iſland, called the dominions of New-England, diſtinct 
from New-York and Sagadahock, of which he was alſo 
appointed governor. V. B. New-Hampſhire and Pro- 
vince of Main, at that time were of no conſideration, be- 
ing under the protection, and, as it were, tacitly annexed 
to the good flouriſhing colony of Maſſachuſetts-Bay. 
The dominions, or rather denominations in New-Eng- 
land, at preſent conſiſt of four colonies, or ſeverally in- 
dependent legiſlatures, viz. Maſſachuſetts-Bay province, 
province of New-Hampſhire, colony of Rhode-iſland, 
and colony of Connecticut: for ſake of perſpicuity, to 
* each of theſe is aſſigned a diſtinct ſection. PEAR 


The new charter of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, anno 16971, is 
a [u] union or conſolidation of ſeveral ſeparate grants into 
one legiſlature and juriſdiction ; for the more effectual 
protection of the whole, againſt the incurſions of our 
neighbouring French and Indians. Their new charter 
comprehends the following territories ; Sagadahock, or 
duke of York's property ; province of Main'; old co- 


(u] Anno 1643, there was a union of four colonies or ſettlements in 
New-England for their mutual protection againſt the enemy, French 
and Indians, to be managed by a deputation of two from each, in 
church fellowſhip; they were quota'd, Maſſachuſetts-Bay 1co, Ply- 
mouth forty-five, Connecticut forty-five, . New. Haven forty-five. 
Rhode-iſland at this time and Maſon's grant of New-Hampſhire, and 
Sir Ferdinando Gorge's grant of the bee of Main were of no con- 
ſideration. This was a fort of Amphictyonic council, ſi par ua magnis. 
The ancient Amphictyonic council met at Thermopylæ; they were 2 
general aſſembly or congreſs of deputies from ſeveral of the moſt noted 
communities, republics, or ſovereignties of Greece, who met, ſpring 
and autumn, upon general affairs, eſpecially for mutual 9 7 


” 
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lony of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, old colony of Plymouth; and 
the iſlands: of Nantucket, Elizabeth, Martha's Vineyard, 
S. Before we reduce theſe into ſeparate articles, to 
make the whole more apparent, we ſhall infert an abſ- 
tract of this incorporating ſecond or new charter {although 
a late event or tranſaction) as it affords a general idea of 
the conſtitution of all our Britiſh colonies. + 
This new charter of anno 1691, bears date 3 W. and 
M. O&,.7, counterſigned Pigot. After recital of the 
former grant or charter, it proceeds thus: Whereas the 
ſaid governor and company of Maſſachuſetts-Bay in New- 
England, by virtue of the ſaid letters patent, are become very 
populous and well ſettled; and whereas the ſaid charter Was. 
vacated by a judgment in Chancery in Trinity Term, anno 
1684; the agents of that colony have petitioned us, to be re- 
incorporated by a new charter; and alſo to the end that our 
colony of New-Plymouth in New-England, may be brought 
under ſuch a form of government, as may put them in a bet- _ 
ter condition of defence : We do by theſe preſents, incorporate 
| into one real province, 2 name of the province of Maſ- 
ſachuſetts-Bay in New-England ; viz. the former colony of 
Maſſachuſetts-Bay, the colony of New-Plymouth, [ww] the 
province of Main, the territory of Acadia or Nova Scotia, 
and the [x] tra? lying between Nova Scotia and province 
of Main, the north half of the iſles of ſhoals, the iſies of 


[ww] In the delineation of the province of Main, in the impreſſions 
of a new charter, are left out (for what reaſon I know not) the follow- 
ing words: Aud up Sagadabock river, to Quenebec river, and through the 
Jame unto the head thereof, and into the land northweſtward, until 120 miles 
be ended, being accounted from the mouth of Sagadahock. 5 22 

[x] Nova Scotia, and this tract called Sagadahock, were annexed to 
this neighbouring charter to keep the Engliſh claim, they being at 
that time in poſſeſſion of the French: fince that time, by the treaty of 
Utrecht 1713, they have been quit-claimed by the French to the crown 
of Great- Britain; and Nova Scotia has been conſtithted a ſeparate' 
property, and juriſdiction, or government. Sagadahock hitherto con · 
tinues Aer, to Maſſachuſetts - Bay province; but as it is not the ab- 
ſolute property of the province, perhaps from a large extent of 2 
frontier defenceleſs in itſelf, it is more of an incumbrance, than of any 


advantage. | 
Bb4 Coe 


£ 


Is | lest nn is Abzxrea.” Nun H 


[y] Copawock, and Nantucket near Cape Cod, and all iſlands 
within ten leagues direfily oppoſite to the main land within 


the ſaid bounds. To our Jubjetts inhabitants of the ſaid 

and their fuceeſſors, quit rent, a fifth part of all 
Fold, and ſilver, and precious ſi ones that may be found there. 
Confirms all lands, hereditaments, &c. formerly granted by 
any general court to perſons, bodies corporate, towns, villages, 
colleges, or ſchools , [ z] ſaving the claims of Samuel Allen 
under Fohn Maſon, and any other claim. Former grants 
and conveyances not to be {a} prejudiced for ant of form. 
The governor, lieutenant governor, and ſecretary to be in the 
king nomination; twenty-eight counſellors, whereof ſeven at 
eaſt make a board. A general court or aſſembiy, to be con- 
vened laſt Wedneſday in May yearly ; confifting of the go- 
vernor, council, and repreſentatives af the towns or places, 
not exceeding [b] two for one Place, qualification for an 
elector 408. freehold, or 501. ſterling 2 gate. The 


le) general aſſembly to ele® twenty-eight d] * 


D] Martha's Vineyard, and Elizabeth Hands. 
| [z) This relates to the New-Hampſhire claim from Merimack ri- 
ver, to Necamkeag or Salem; but the late determination of che bounda- 
ries between Maſſachuſetts Bay and W by the king i in 
council, has removed that claim. 
[a] Governor Andros, in the El reign of James II, made a 
handle of want of form to diſturb -pofſefſions, by compelling the g 
ſeflors to take new patents for their own lands with extravagant 


We: N pay quit- m the crown. i of Bete == 
unintexru caſtom (preſcription) the town n ſends 
four bene the qualification. of 405. 'freehold for an elector, 
become nominal value, inftead of the deſigned Rerling value, that 
4% inſtead of 405. he eee ae eſtate is 
et - - J. — 1 __ P . 
<] Perhaps © natural meaning © was, a.repueſengutires of 
is people; but at preſent the council of the former year jointly with 
_ the repreſentatives uſe a new council. 

[4]. Perhaps, the conncil of che Ege conſlitution of the wy 
Es Bay, labours under two diſadvantages. or imperfeRions. 
To be arbitrarily led; or rather drove by the governor, to prevent fo 
ture negatives. 2. As their election is annual, they may be biaſſed b 
the humour of the majority of the repreſentatives. (this I have part. 
| obſerved in the caſes of multiplied emiſſions of paper currency) 

leſt they ſhould be dropped next annual election. A notorious inſtance 
[" this * anno 705 when the repreſentatives dropped oy 
F ephere 
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whereof eighteen from the old colony of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, 
four from Plymouth late colony, three from the province of 
Main, one for the territory of Sagadahock, and t2po at large. 
The governor, with conſent of the council, to appoint the of 
ficers in the courts of juſtice. All born in the province, or iu 
the paſſage to and from it, to be deemed natural born ſubjects 
of England. Liberty of conſcience to all Chriſtians except 
Papiſts. The general aſſembly to conſtitute judicutories for 
all cauſes criminal or civil, capital or not capital. Probate 
of wills and granting of adminiſtrations, to be in the governor 
and council. In perſonat actions exceeding the value of 
3001. fterling, may appeal to the king in council, if the ap- 

peal be made in fourteen days after judgment, but execution 

not to be laid. The general aſſembly to make laws, if not 
repugnant to the” laws of England to [e] appoint all civil 
officers, excepting the officers of the courts of juſtice, to im- 

poſe taxes to be | f Þ diſpoſed by the governor and council. 


one half of the former year's council, becauſe averſe to a certain per- 
nicious CHEAT, or paper-money ſcheme called the Lanp-Bank ; the 
words of the act of parliament, © miſchievous undertakings and un- 
* lawful ;** this ſcheme was diſannulled by an expreſs act of the Britiſh 
parliament 1741 z and governor Belcher could not avoid negativing - 
thirteen of the new elected counſellors... | | 
Mr. Belcher, at preſent governor of the New-Jerſeys, is generous, 
void of covetouſneſs, ſtudious of the real good of the countries under 
his direction, and a ftri& obſerver of royal inſtructions: if he had con- 
tinued two or three years longer in the adminiſtration of the province 
of the Maſfachuſetts-Bay, their paper-currency would happily have 
been obliterated or cancelled, and muſt naturally and gradually have 
fallen into a filver currency, the general currency of the commercial 
world; Mr. Belcher was not a paper money governor, he was well 
acquainted in the commercial world. | | 

{- In the election of all ſuch civil officers the council and repre- 
ſentatives vote together, but not as two ſeparate tives; theſe of- 
ficers are, the treaſurer, the impoſt officers, the exciſe officers ; the ge- 
eral commiſſary of proviſions, ſtores, and traffic for garriſons and In- 
dian truck-houſes ; attorney-general, and notaries for the ſeveral ſea - 


ports. AE th Fe e e 

[DVI Anno 1732, the council and repreſentatives of the province of 
Maſſachuſetts-Bay applied to the king in council, concerning the right 
which the houſe of repreſentatives had, to paſs upon accounts, brpught - 
againſt the public before they were paid: it was determined by the 


wt 'Þ 


king in council, that the houſe of repreſentatives had no ſuch r Fog 
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The converſion of the Indians to be endeavoured. The go- 
vernor to have a negative in all alis and electians. All alis 


of aſſembly to be ſent home by the firſt opportunity to the king 


in council for approbation; if not diſallowed in three years 
after their being preſented, ſhall continue in force until re- 
peeled by. the aſſembly [g]. The general aſſembly may grant 
any lands in late Maſſachuſetis-Bay and Plymouth colomes, 
and in the province of Main; but no grant of lands from 
Sagadabocł river to St. Laurence river ſhall be valid, with- 
out the royal approbation. The governor to command the 


militia, to uſe the law martial in time of actual war, to ere? 


forts and demoliſh the ſame at pleaſure. No perſon to be 
tranſported out of the province, without their own conſent, 
or conſent of the general aſſembly. The law martial not to be 
executed without conſent of the equncil.' When there is no go- 

vernor, the licutenant-governcr is to att ; when both are 
wanting, the majority of . the council to have the power. 


The admiralty juriſdiction is reſerved to the king or lords of - 


the admiralty. No ſubjet of England to be debarred from 
fiſhing on the ſea- coaſt, creeks, or ſalt water rivers, and may 
erett lodges and ſtages in any lands net in poſſeſſion of parti- 


cular proprietors. All [Þ] trees fit for maſts of twenty-four 


ſz] By the former charter the provincial lands were granted to 
twenty · ſix proprietors, and ſuch as ſhall be admitted freemen ; but by 
this new charter, theſe lands are granted to the inhabitants in general, 
to be diſfoſed of by their repreſentatives or general afſembly. 

[4] By an act of the Britiſh parliament anno 1722, this cauſe is ex- 


tended, wiz. That after Sept. 21, 122, in New-England, New-York, 


and New. Jerfey in America, no perſon ſhall cut or deſtroy any white 
pine trees, not growing in any townſhip or its bounds, without his ma- 
jeſty's licence; on pain to forfeit for every white pine-tree, of the 


growth of twelve inches diameter and under, at three foot from the 


earth, 5 / ſterling; for every ſuch tree from twelve to eighteen inches, 
107. from eighteen to twenty-four inches, 20 J. from twenty-four and 
_ upwards, $4, to be ſued before the judge of admiralty : and all white 

ine · trees, maſts or logs made of ſuch trees, which ſhall be found cut 
or felled, without the king's licence, ſhall be forfeited and ſeized for 


the uſe of the crown. By an act of parliament 1729, the penalty in this 


clauſe of the charter is confirmed; and the act of 1722, is extended to 
all the Britiſh provinces in America; and confines the exception to the 
property. of private perſons only, notwithſtanding they grow within 
ooo? 0 ᷣ , er ras Hons: 
4 
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inches diameter and upwards, twelve inches from the ground, 
growing upon land not heretofore granted to any private per- 
ſons, are reſerved to the crown z penalty for cutting. any ach 
reſerved trees 1001. ſterling per tree. 


tory charter from the court of Great- Britain; the hiſtory 
of the affair is as follows: In the adminiſtration of go- 
vernor Shute, a good - natured gentleman, and though 
no great politician, tenacious of the prerogative, a 


dant over their fellow - repreſentatives, and in ſome mea- 
ſure over the council, endeavoured the fame over the go- 


in the end of anno 1722, Mr. Shute in perſon, carried 
home ſeven articles of complaint againſt the houſe: of 
repreſentatives encroaching upon the prerogative. __ 
1. Their taking poſſeſſion of ropal maſts cut into 
logs. 

2. Refuſing the governor's negative of the ſpeaker. | 
3. Aſſuming authority jointly with the governor. and 
council to appoint faſts and thankſgivings.  _ 

4. Adjourning themſelves for more than two days at 
_ ate: 

5. Diſmantling of forts, and ordering the guns and 
ſtores into the treaſurer”s cuſtody. 

6. Syſpending of military officers, and muleting 
them of their pay. 

7. Sending a committee of their own to > muſter the 
king's forces. 

Upon a hearing before the king and council, Mr. 
Cook, agent for the houſe of repreſentatives, and his 
council or lawyers in the name of the houſe of repreſen- 
tatives, gave up or renounced the 1, 3, 5, 6, and 7 ar- 
ticles; acknowledged their fault, induced by prece- 
dents of former afſemblies, but wrong and erroneous; 
and that it was a former aſſembly, not the preſent, that 
had been guilty : : the other two articles were I 


About twenty years ſince, the aſſembly of Maſfachu- —_ 
ſetts-Bay received and accepted an additional or explana- 


few hot-headed turbulent men, who had got the aſcen- 


vernor, by aſſuming ſome articles of the prerogative: 


* 
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-#- an explanatory charter, and they directed to accept 
the ſame. 
This explanatory charter is dated 12 regni Geo. I, 


Auguſt 20, and counterſigned Cocks. Whereas in * 


charter, nothing is directed concerning a Speater of the bouſe 
of repreſentatives, and of their e themſelves; it is 
 bereby ordered, That the governor or commander in chief, 
Hall have a negative in the election of the Speaker, and the 
houſe of repreſentatives may adjourn themſelves not exceeding 
to days at a time. By the prudent conduct of governor 
Dummer, the aſſembly were induced to accept of this 


explanatory Ns by e a Ag = ve . n court, 


anno 1 726. | 
We may oblerve in phat: that the economy or 
mode of juriſdiction is much the ſame in all the four co- 
lonies of New-England, by juſtices of the peace and their 
quarterly ſeſſions, by inferior county eourts of common 
law ; and by provincial ambulatory ſuperior courts for 
appeals, where cafes are iſſued: it is alfo a court of juſti- 

Clary, or cher and terminer. _ 

They are divided into conftituted diſtricts called town- 
ſhips ; they are a kind of bodies corporate, may ſue and 
be ſued, elect all proper officers, ſend deputies to the 
legiſlature houſe of repreſentatives, and make by-laws. 
The management of townfhip affairs is in a few (called 
Selet-men) annually elected by the qualified voters of 
the townſhips or diſtricts. . In moſt of the other Britiſh 
colonies, their conſtituted pariſhes, by cuſtom, act as 
bodies corporate; the management is in[z] Veſtry- men, 
ſo called, who generally are for life, and the ſuryivors 
ſupply vacancies. _ 

In the four colonies of New-England j Juries are return- 
ed to the ſeveral courts by election in certain 1 quotas from 


[5] Perhaps fo named, becauſe they commonly meet in the 8 
room of the church, where the prieſt is ſuppoſed to keep his ſacerdotal 
veliments, and may be called ch drefing-room. | | 


the 
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the ſeveral townſhips, bur not by the appointment of the 


ſheriffs. 

In the rigid, and furiouſly zealous church and ſtate ad- 
miniſtration .'of 'Laud, Archbiſhop. of Canterbury (he 
carried both church and ſtate beyond their bearings, 
and conſequently in the nature of things they overſet) 
many puritans and other nonconformiſts flocked over to 
New. England; this occaſioned a {tate proclamation 
April 30, 1637, forbidding any ſubjects to' tranſport 


themſelves to America, without licence from his ma- 


jeſty's commiſſioners. Anno 1640, the people in News 
England did not exceed 4000, and, in the twenty fol- 
lowing years, many went [&] home from New-England: 


their way of 3 was then in great ves in Old. 


England. 
N. B. Many of the firſt Engliſh ſettlements in ow 


rica, were by campanies of Adventurers, with a joint 
ſtock; annually in London, each company an ov Nr : 


ſident and creafurer for A r 
We proceed to the ſeveral articles concerning the co- 


lonies or territories, united into one province by the new 


charter of NMaſſichuſetts-Bay. 31 
Each article no further than the time of this 
charter union. From that time the hiſtory of their joint 


affairs is carried along in the article of Old Maſfachu- 
ſetts-Bay colony. 


(4 It is ſaid that ae: Oliver Cromwell waerGeppei from 
coming over, This ſeems to be an idle ſurmiſe; Cromwell was an 
active politic man; it cannot be imagined that a man of that genius, 
and in the prime of life, would chuſe a wilderneſs or deſert for his 
ſoene of action: beſides, a perſon of his caſt, and who probably might 
* — as hows, in r n 

ithdraw. 
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ARTICLE II. 


oem Sagadahock, formerly a 15 a. 11 of Tone, 
© preper 15 


ING Charles II. March 12, #7 granted 1 his 
brother the duke of Vork, a certain territory or 

rad of land, thus deſcribed, !!' that part of the main 
land of New-England, beginning at a certain place, called 

or known by the name of St. Croix, adjoining to New. 
Scotland in America; and from thence extending along ihe 
ſea-coaſt, unto a certain place called Pemaquin or W 
and ſo up the river thereof, to the fartheſt bead of the ſame, 


Ret. ans oa a 


as it tendeth northwards, and extending from thence to the 1 
river Quenebec, and ſo up by the ſhorteſt courſe to the 6 
river of Canada northwards.” This was called the duke { 
of York's property, and annexed to the government of f 
New-York. The duke of York, upon the death of - 
his brother king Charles Il, became king James II; 8 
and upon king James's Abdication theſe lands reverted n 
to the crown. d 

At preſent the territory of Spgadabockss is ſ uppoſed to fc 
extend from the river St. Croix eaſtward, to the river of N 
Quenebec weſtward, and from each of theſe two rivers 0 


due north to the river of St. Laurence; thus St. Lau- 
rence or Canada river is its northern boundary, and the 
Atlantic ocean is its ſouthern boundary. When Nova 

Scotia was in poſſeſſion of the French, Sagadahock ter- W 
ritory was included in the commiſſion of the French 
governor of L'Acadie or Nova Scotia; thus it was in 
the time of granting a new royal charter to Maſſachu- 
ſetts-Bay ; therefore to keep up the Engliſh claim to 
this territory, as well as to Nova Scotia, the juriſdiction 


of both were included in that charter. 

Upon the peace of Utrecht 1713, Nova Scotia and wh 
Sagadahock were quit-claimed by France to Great-Bri- 7 
tain; and the court of Great-Britain reaſſumed the juriſ⸗ Fi 


diction 


I 
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diction of Nova Scotia, and after a few years more, the 


crown purchaſed the property of the ſoil or ſeigneurie of 
all the French claimers : it is now a ſeparate king's go- 
vernment, with the property in the crown ; bur this ter- 
ritory of Sagadahock remains in the juriſdiction of Maſr 
ſachuſetts- Bay, and ſends one member to the council, 


bat hitherto not any to the houſe of repreſentatives of 


Maſſachuſetts Bay: the general aſſembly cannot diſpole 
of lands there, without the conſent of the King in coun- 
cil. The property of peculiar grants there, remain good 


to the ſeveral claimers, until the crown ſhall purchaſe the 


ſame, as was the cafe in Nova Scotia. 
Colonel Dunbar projected Sagadahock territory to be ſet 
off as a ſeparate government for himſelf ; this was intro- 


_ duced, by obtaining a royal inſtrument or inſtruction, to 


ſet off 300,000 acres of good maſt and ſhip timber land, 
for the uſe of the crown or navy; it was forwarded by 
a royal inſtruction to colonel Phillips, governor of Nova 
Scotia, April 27, 1730, to take poſſeſſion of the lands be- 
tween St. Croix river and Quenebec river. Accordingly a 
detachment of thirty men with an officer, made from the 
four companies of his regiment in garriſon at Canſo in 
Nova Scotia, was ſent to take poſſeſſion of that country, 
to keep garriſon at Frederick's fort on 1 river; 
where the detachment kept for ſome time. Upon appli- 
cation home of the Muſcongus company, proprietors in 
part of Sagadahock, by their indefatigable agent Mr. 


Waldo, this inſtruction was revoked, Auguſt 10, 1732, 


and colonel Phillip's detachment was called off. At pre- 
ſent, the province of Maſſachuſetts- Bay, to obviate cavils 
or complaints, of their relinquiſhing the occupancy of this 
territory, Keep a truck-houſe and garriſon at George's, 
and a garriſon at fort Frederick, and is likely to continue 
under the juriſdiction of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, and is at 


preſent annexed to the county of York, or province of 


Main. | 


In the beginning of this Rent war anno 1744, the 


tencible men in this large territory of Sagadahock were 
„ only 
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only at | George'sand Broad-bay. 270 
e -Pemaguid 1 50 
N e | J 1 59 


37 o 
but at this writing 1748, very 62 of t theſe remain, being 
much expoled to the Canada French Coureyrs de Bois, 
and their Indians. 

In the beginning of the laſt century En and and 
France indifferently rated to Sagadahock. Under the 
direction and countenance of Chief juſtice Popham, the 
Engliſh made the II] firſt New England ſettlement, 1608, 
at Sagadahock, but of ſhort continuance, _ 

Anno 1613, captain Argol from Virginia broke up 
ſome French ſettlements at Sagadahock. 

The claims to lands in the territory of Sagadahock, 
are of various and perplexed Solar, 252. Some by old 
Indian grants in drunken frolicks for none or not valu- 
able conſiderations; ſome by grants from the council of 
Plymouth; ſome by patents from the governors of 
New-York, when under that juriſdiction, particularly 
from governor Dongan a Roman catholic 1 in the. reign of 
James IL. -.; 

Some part of this territory was granted by the coun- 
eil of Plymouth, 1629, to Mr. Beauchamp of London 
merchant, and to Mr. Leverett of Boſton in Lincoln- 
ſhire, and their aſſociates, called the Lincoln company 
or ſociety, viz, from Muſcongus, now called Broad-Bay, 
a little eaſtward of Pemaquid to Penobſcot bay ten leagues 
along ſhore, and from this termination and that of Mut- 
congus ten leagues inland, ſo as to make a parcel of land 
of thirty miles ſquare, This Plymouth grant ſeems to 
have been confirmed by a royal grant of Charles II, 
ſigned Howard, privy ſeal; that was about the time 
when the Connecticut and Rhode iſland charters were 
grantew. 

Where a tion is it onght to be allowed, becauſe it 
fv che reader he rub 2. — * 1 
ve 
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Leverett's title lying dormant, Sir William Phipps 
purchaſed of Madakawando, chief Sachem (as it is ſaid) 
of the Penobſcot Indians, the lands each fide of George's 
river, ſo high as the ſecond falls; Spencer Phipps, adopt | 
heir of Sir William PHipps, made over his right to 15 
heirs and aſſbciates, of Leverett; anno 1719, it was 
conveyed to ſeveral aſſociates, ſo as to make _ equ 
ſhares in the whole; the new aſſociates, obliged them- 
ſelves to ſettle two townſhips upon George's river, of forty 
families each; but an Indian war breaking out, the con- 
ditions were never performed: the Indians hitherto have 
not formally quit-claimed it. Mr. Waldo, a'genrlemah 


. 


well qualified for an agent, a partner, who e ectually ne- 


gotiated the affair at ome, againſt the contrivances of 


colonal Dunbar, to annex it to the crown, has acquired a 
very conſiderable part of this grant. 
George*s truck houſe and fort lies near the center of 


this grant, is about twelve miles up this river; at the 


mouth of the river is a bar of a very ſmall 'draught of 
water; five miles higher are the firſt falls of George's 
river; Broad-bay of Muſcongus is only a large creek or 
bay with a ſmall rivulet running into it. 
In the territory of Sagadahock not much good ſhip- 
timber; ſome white pine for maſts ; may be of g | 
ſervice to Boſton in ſupplying it with firewood. 1 
ſoil is not bad. JF!!! Ä 8 
The grants of the Shepſcut lands, and of the Pema - 
quid lands, ſeem not included in the duke of York's pro- 


Moſt of the grants and conveyances in this territory, 
are not to be found upon record, Which occaſions great 
confuſion in claims © | WN 5 * 
* 9 
1341 
1 22 
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1 75 ARTICLE III. 
- Concerning the province of Mains 


His being. the firſt of the territories at preſent 

called New-England' that falls in our 8 for 
the reader's more ready conception. of the New-England 
affairs, we: ſhall, ab initig, rape, ſome matters al- 
ready delivered. 

King James I, by letters patent beating date Nov. 3. 
21620, 4 all that land and territory in America, him 
between N. lat. of 40 D. to 48 D. unto the duke of ; £4 
marquis of Buckingham, marquis of Hamilton, and others 
their aſſociates noblemen and gentlemen, in all forty perſons, 
24 0 50 een rs; and incorporated them by. the name 
"of y' — * nn ee in the ay of Devon, 
f uting, ruling, erning all that cauntry 
hy th name of Neu- England; to have = to hold, poſſes 
, all the. continent Lande and iſlands between the ſaid 
2 to them and their ſucceſſors for ever; with power 10 
alienate, aſſign, convey, and {et over, their common 

tal, any part or thereof to am bis majefy, 4d 
nens, ar other Venturers.. 
1 Ae of James the firſt's reign, Sir Ferdinando 
2” n of the council of Plymouth, and captain 
Maſon ſundry grants from Neumkeag river, which 
divides the preſent towns of Salem — Beverly, to 
k or Quenebec river, which were afterwards 
altered into the grants of the Province of Main, and of 
New-Hampſhire as at preſent. 
The council of | $64" Nov. 7, (bag, granted to 
Gorge and Maſon, all that tract of land from the heads 
of Ca river and Sagadahock or Quenebec river, to 
the lake Iroquois, now called Cataraqui or Ontario, and 
the river which empties itſelf from the Taid lake into Cana- 
da river to be called Laconia ; but as they never occu- 
pied it, this grant is become obſolete, and may be ſaid 


to have reverted to the crown; and at en ſince _ 
ate 


3 2.2. T3. &d©E Oo 


Stew.” viii. 07 N isene nsr ö Bub: > 39 
late ſettlement made of the line between Maſtſachuſetts- 5 | 
Bay and New-Hampſhire, may be ſaid to be in the juriſ- 5 


diction of New-Hampſhire. 

Sir Ferdinando Gorge, preſident of the Council of Ply- 
mouth, or Council of New-England, obtained a grant 
from this council, April 22, 1633, of a tract of land call- 
ed the Province of Main, extending from Piſcataqua 
river to Sagadahock and Quenebec river. This grant 
was confirmed by the crown, April 3, 1639. The agent 


or agents of Maſſachuſetts- Bay, purchaſed, 15 Caf. I; 


July 20, 1677, this grant of the heirs or aſſignees of 
Gor 4 


orge. 
The grant- of the province of Main begins at the en- 
trance of Piſcataqua harbour, up the ſame to Newichewa- 
nock river, and through the ſame to the fartheſt bead ron 


and thence north-weſtward, till 120 miles be fimiſbed ; and 
north-eaſtward 
the river thereof 


from Piſcataqua harbour ts mouth aforeſaid, 
along the ſea-coof to Sagadahock, and up | 
to Quenebec river, and through the ſame ta the bead thereof, 
and thence into the land north-weſtzward, till 120 miles be 
fiſhed ; and from the period of 120 miles aforeſaid, is croſs 

over land, to the 120 miles before reckoned, up into the land 
from Piſcataqua harbour through 2 river as 
alſo the north 3 half of the ifles of Shoals. 

The lines of the territories belonging to the movies 
Maſkchuſetts-Bay, and of the province of N 2 
ſhire, being in diſpute for many years, New-Hampſhite 
petitioned to the Ext in council, that their boundaries 
with Maſſachuſerts-Bay might be determined; according- 
ly with conſent of the agents for Maſſachuſctts-Ba de e ers , Aptil 
9, 1737, [n] a commiſhon under the great ſeal 


Britain was iſſued, appointing five of — eldeſt ö 5 


lors from each of the neighbouring provinces of New- 
York, New-Jerſeys, Nova Scotia, and Rhode-iflands (five 
to be a quorum) as commiſſioners, reſerving property and 
an appeal to the king in council: the appeal was heard 


ll Tbe charge of paſſing S. 351 47. 6 ing. 
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before a comtnittee of privy council, March 5, 1739; 


the commiſſioners, and afterwards the king in council, 


ſettled this line N. 2 D. W. true courſe. "Accordingly 


New-Hainpſhire ex parte (Maſſachuſetts Bay refuſing to 


Join in the ſurvey) by Mr. Bryant a ſurveyor of 9 


ſettled the line wich the province of Main, vis, From 
the mouth of Piſcataqua river to the head of Newiche- 
wanock, a little north of Lovel's pond, upon a great 
pond from whence proceeds Mouſſum river, about 
north · weſterly forty miles, thence N. 8 D. Ei by needle 


(the commiſſioners, and as afterwards confirmed by the 


king in council, ſettled this line N. 2 D. W. true courſe) 
which is by allowing 10 D. variation, thirty miles. This 
ſurvey was in March, the ſnow and ice melting, rendered 


the further ſurvey progreſs impracticable; thus forty 


miles of this line remain to be run. 


Both governments of Maſſachuſetts- Bay aid of New- 


Hampſhire were in one and the ſame perſon at that time; 
and it was ſuſpected that the governor favoured Maſſa- 
chuſetts- Bay; therefore the general aſſembly of New- 
Hampſhire brought on a complaint againſt the governor, 
previous to the appeals coming on. The commiſſioners 

began to fit Auguſt 1; the general aſſembly of New- 
Hampſhire was adjourned by the governor to'the-4th of 
Auguſt, which retarded them three or four days in ap- 
pointing managers and giving in their pleas: æhe com- 
miſſioners pronounced judgment Sept. 2; the governor 
prorogued the aſſembly from Sept. 2, to Oct. 13, that 
they might not have an appeal ready to give into the 
commiſſioners in ſix weeks from judgment given, the 
time limited by the commiſſion. The complaint was 
heard before a committee of the council; they found the 


complaint juſt, and their report was approved of by the 


king in council. To prevent the- like inconveniencies, 
A ſeparate governor was appointed for Ne. Hampſhire ; 
and the governments of Maſſachuſetts- Bay and Nev- 
Hampſhire have Deen, - in two inet Pons. ever 
ed 1 3 e 
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Ster. VIII. O MassAenuszrrs- BAV. 389 
The method uſed before the new charter by the co- 
lony of Maſſachuſetts-Bay purchaſe of the heirs or aſſigns 
of Gorge, to convey or diſpoſe of lands there, was in this 
manner; for inſtance, July 26, 1684, the preſident of 
the province of Main, by order of the general aſſembly 
of the colony of Maſſachuſetts- Bay, makes a grant of the 
townſhip of North-Yarmouth to ſundry perlons. In a 
ſtrict ſenſe, the colony of Maſſachuſetts- Bay could not 
exerciſe any juriſdiction there, becauſe the heirs, &c. of 
Gorge could nor delegate juriſdiction; notwithſtanding, 
we find orders of juriſdiction ſigned in Boſton; for in- 
ſtance, in the war againſt the Indians, an order to ſheriffs, 
conſtables, c. to impreſs boats and land-carriages, is 
ſigned Boſton, Sept. 16, 1689, Thomas Darnforth, pre - 
ſident of the province of Main. : 5 
The north and ſouth lines running inland are 120 
miles; the front or ſea line, and the rear line, may be 
about eighty miles, that is, the contents of the province 
of Main may be about 9600 ſquare miles; whereof at 
preſent granted in townſhips or diſtricts, are only the firſt. 
or ſea line, conſiſting of the townſhips of Kittery, York, 
Wells, Arundel, Biddiford, Scarborough, Falmouth, 
North- Yarmouth, George-Town, or Arrowſick, Brun'> 
wick, and the ſcttlement of Topſam ; and a ſecond or in- 
land line, conſiſting of Berwick, Philips-Town, Nara- 
ganſet, No. 1. Naraganſet, No. y. Marblehead townſhip, 
Powers, and other townfhips, and Cape-Anne townſhip. 
In this territory of Main, there are ſome private pur- 
chaſes from the Indians, which the proprietor-general, 
the aſſembly of the province of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, ſeem 
not to diſpute ; for inſtance, anno 1683, Mr. Wharton, a 
merchant in Boſton, purchaſed of ſix Sagamores, about 
500,000 acres called the Pegepſcor purchaſe ;' bounded 
five miles weſt from Pegepſcot river, by a line running :x 
hive miles diſtance parallel with the river, to a certain 
fall in the ſaid river, and thence N. E. about forty-four 
miles in a ſtrait line to Quenebec river; it includes the 


caſberndiviſions of Nahumkee purchaſe, and of Plymouth 


Ce 3 | putchaſe, 


ay” 114 C1 AT 2 * 1 2 "Y ACC Ac 344 8 > * ” * * . 
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purchaſe z Plymouth purchaſe extends fifteen miles each 
4 S. weſterly by North-Yarmouth, which takes in a ſmall 


Townſhip of Kittery 450| | Scarborough 1560 
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ſide of Quenebec river. Wharton dying inſolvent, the 

adminiſtrator ſold this purchaſe for not much exceeding 
1004. New-England currency, 1714, to eight or nine 
proprietors, via. Winthrop, T. Hutchinſon, Ruck, 
Noyes, Watts, Minot, Mountford, Sc. It is bounded 


EE 


— 


part of this grant ar ſmall point; George-Town, Brunſ- 
wick, and Topſam are in this grant. 
At the breaking out of the French war, in the pro- 
vince of Main were militia, or fencible men, 2485. 
Men Men 


* 


York 350 Falmouth 600 

Wells 53500 N. Yarmouth 150 

Arundel 95 Brunſwick 50 

Biddiford 120 Naraganſet N. 1. 20 

Berwick 150 New-Marblehead 40 : 

Philip T.1 59 —— 1 

Sir W. Pepperell's reg.14565| q Sagadahock 370 ; 
| N Cal. Waldo's reg. 1290 2M 
But at preſent many of theſe have left their towns and 0 
habitations, being expoſed to the French and their Indians. n 
For ſome time during the old charter of Maſſachuſetts- v 
Bay colony, they extended their claim to three miles north P 
of the northernmoſt part of Merrimack river, called En- n 


y 


dicots Tree, near the crotch or fork where Pemagawaſct t. 


river, and the wares or diſcharge of Winipiſiakit pond 
or lake meet, and from thence extended their due eaſt 


and weſt line to the E. and W. oceans, that is, from the 5 
2 ocean to the South · Sea or Pacific ocean. Thus p 
they aſſumed (as being prior) almoſt the whole of Ma- Ju 
fon's grant or New-Hampſhire, and the S. E. corner of . 
Gorge's grant, or the province of Main, ſo far as Black- 10 
Point, near Saco river, both in property and juriſdiction; te 


and did accordingly make grants of lands and conſtitute 
. x . : - townſhip: 


4 


Szer. VII. oy Massacnuserrs Bay; 204" 
townfhips which ſent repreſentatives or deputies to the 
general aſſembly of Maſſachuſetts z but upon complaint 
of the heirs of Gorge and Maſon to the king in council 
and the courts in Weſtminſter- hall, Mafſachuſetts-Bay 
I theſe lands, as hereafter ſhall be more fully 
rela « 8 
The whole of the province of Main at preſn confti- 
tutes only one county, called the county of York z and to 
this county is [u] annexed the territory of Sagadahock, 
In the province of Main and New-Hampſhire, from 
the firft ſettling of the Engliſh, for about fifty years, thar 
is, until king Philip's war, the Engliſh and Indians 
kept a good friendly correſpondence ; but ever ſince, 
during the European French wars, the French of Canada 
have made uſe of the ſeveral tribes of our neighbouring 
Abnaquie Tndians to diſtreſs our ſettlements z vide Sect. 
III. Article 4. 
Prior to the Maſſachuſetts Bay purchaſe, the ſettlers 
in the province of Main never had any other protection; 
but that of the colony of Maſſachuſetts-Bay. When the 
court of England, much corrupted, began in an — 
deſpotic manner to re-affume grants, charters, Sc. 
was ordered by the king in council, July 24, 1679, — 
the Maſſachuſetts- Bay government, upon the reimburſe· 
ment of 12004. ſterling paid Gorge's heirs tor the pro- 
vince of Main, ſhall farrender it to the crown, being a 
purchaſe made without his Majeſty's permifſion. The 
new charter of Maflachuſetts-Bay, 1691, one an end ro 
that and all other pretended. ha; 


2 The land, eaſt of Quenebec river were never a ſertled French 
property with poſſeſſion and juriſdiction; and the French tranſitory con- 
queſt of it, was only a ſuſpenſion of the former Britiſh owners pro- 
perty ; and upon re- conqueſt or a peace, returned to the former owners, 
Jure peſtlimims, or à right to one's former inheritance ; therefore in 
colonel Dunbar's caſe the board of trade, and committee of council 
reported to the king in council, that the Muſcongus aſſociates ſhould 
not be diſturbed in their ſſion, and to be under the deſence 99 
tection of Maſſachuſerts-Bay as formerly, 5 
e Geography 
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from the inland! into the ſea. yy 1 


trees or bruſh, and 5 with a whitiſh ſtone or ſhin- 


are a conſiderable guide or direction to the Indians in 


noted and uſeful land- making, for veſſels that fall in 
northward of Boſton or Maſſachuſetts Bay. 


lading of lumber and fire- wood for Boſton, 
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Geography and chronology, - are two the moſt conſi. 
derable elements of Hiſtory. - The molt eſſential and in- 
variable things in the geo geOgrs hy of a country, are its 
general poſition upon the — ox of the earth as to lati- 
tude and longitude; the remarkable mountains and great 
hills; the ſea-coaſt; and the runs of rivers and rivulets 


In the province of Main, the remarkable . 
and hills are, 1. The White-Hills, or rather mountains, 
inland about ſeventy miles north from the mouth of Piſca- 
taqua harbour, about ſeven miles W. by N. from the head 
of the Pigwoket branch of Saco river; they are called 
White, not from their being- continually covered with 
ſnow, but - becauſe they are bald a-top, producing no 


ole. Theſe hills may be obſerved at 2 great diſtance, and 


travelling that country. 2. The Pigwoket hills, at a 
ſmall diſtance from the White Hills, are much inferior 
to them, and ſcarce require to be mentioned. 3. Aqui- 
manticus Hills, well known amongſt our ſailors, are in 
the townſhip of York, about eight miles inland; it is a 


Upon. the ſea-coaſt, Caſco-Bay is a large, good, and 
ſafe harbour or road for veſſels of any oi wit being 
ſheltered or covered by many iſlands: here ſome of the 
contract maſt ſhips take in their lading. Along this 
coaſt are many harbours, commodious for ſmall craft | in 


The capes, promontories, or head-lands, belong pro- 
perly to fea charts; I ſhall only mention Small-Point at 
the fouth entrance of Sagadahock, Cape-Elizabeth in the 
S. E. corner of Caſco-Bay, Black- Point, four miles N. E. 
of Saco river, W PLN in Arundel, and Cape · Ned- 
dick in Wells. 

The conſiderable rivers are, 1. Quenebec and its mouth 


Falled Sagadahock, which divides the * of _ 
| from 


Szer. VIII. Of MassacnussTTs-BAv..:..7 399: 
from the Old Briſtol purchaſe, of Pemaquid, including 


the Shepſcut purchaſe, and from the territory formerly 


called the duke of York's property, all which at preſent | 


are called the territory of Sagadahock, From the entrance 


of Sagadahock to Merry- meeting Bay are cighteen miles; 
thence to Richmond fort and truck-houſe near the mouth 


of Quenebec river, are twelve miles; thence to the firſt 
falls, though only à ripling called Caſhnock falls, are 


eighteen miles; thence to Taconick falls are eighteen 
miles: here in M. Dummer's Indian war our people left 


their whale- boats, and marched forty miles by land to 
the Indian village or town called Naridgwoag ; they 
deſtroyed the ſettlement, brought away the ſcalp of the 


French miſſionary father Rale, a Jeſuit, with about 


twenty-ſix Indian ſcalps: ſome Indians were drowned 
in croſſing the river  precipitately, . Thus from the 


mouth of Sagadahock to Naridgwoag are about 10 


Engliſh miles, and the province of Main cannot extend 
above twenty miles higher; theſe .Indians in travelling 
to Quebec, with their canoes, go much higher up the ri- 
yer: the Naridgwoag Indians with their French mif- 
ſionaries, have in the French wars been very troubleſome 
to the Engliſh ſettlements; but by Dummer's well 
managed Indian war, and a late mortality from a putrid 
fever and dyſentery, received when in curioſity they vi- 
ſited duke d' Anville's fickly troops and ſquadron at 
Chebucto, upon the Cape- Sable coaſt of Nova Scotia, 
they are now reduced to very inconſiderable impotent 
numbers. 2. Ameraſcogin river: up this river, not 
many years ſince was a tribe af Indians, but are now ex- 
tinct; near the mouth of this river js Brunſwick fort; 
this river is particularly noted for plenty of good ſtur- 
geon: not many years ſince a merchant of Boſton con- 
tracted with ſome fiſhmongers of London to ſupply them 
with a certain quantity of well-cured ſturgeon every 
year, but whether from the bad quality of the fiſn, or ra- 
ther from the negligence of the people employed in cur- 
ing of it, there was no ſale for it in London, and the Mn: 
1 | I 1525 41 
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ſaid Indian war breaking out, — 2 rn IM 4 
3. Saco river, its conſiderable branches are 
river; it riſes about ſeventy miles north of Pilatiqua 
harbour, and Oſſipee river, from Offipee ou 10% 
rere miles N. weſterly from Piſcatag harbour : 
about fifty miles from the mouth of Saco ly were 
| Pigwicke, a conſiderable tribe of Indians with a French 
RY but they are now almoſt extin& ; this river is 
ble only a ſmall way to the falls for ſmall veſſels ; 
— is a fort and truck-houſes; at the mouth of Saco 
river is Winter Harbour, ſo called from Mr. Winter, who 
had a farm there. 4. Mauſon river comes from ſome 
ponds near the famous Lovel's pond, about forty miles 
above Piſcataqua harbour: at theſe ponds Bryant the 
ſurveyor began to ſet off the N. 8 D. E. line between the 
province of Main and New- Hampſhire ; this river falls 
into the ocean in the town-ſhip of Wells. 5. Piſcataqua 
river, which for the ſpace of forty miles divides New- 
Hampſhire from the province of Main; from the mouth 
of this river or harbour to the inlet of Exeter bay are 
about ten miles; thence to the mouth of Catechecho 
river, which comes from the W. N. W. are five miles; 
from this upwards, Piſcataqua river is called Newicha- 
wanock river, and higher it is called Salmon falls river. 
The ſmall rivers or runs of water and of ſhort courſe 
are many : Recompence river; Royals river running 
through Cape-Anne t or townſhip,” and through 
North 4 to the ſea; Preſum river, comes 
from Jabago pond, by Naraganſet N“. 7. through Fal- 
mouth, where it falls into the ſea; Falmouth river or 
Stroud Water of Caſco-Bay; Quenebec river dividing 
Arundel from Wells; York river in the Wen of York, 


ARTICLE IV. * 
Concerning the late colony of Plymouth. 
HAT relates to this colony, prior to their more 
fixed and determined grant, anno 1629, from the 


Some 


| 


— of ſee p. 370. 
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Some Engliſh Puritans belonging to Mr. Robinſon's 
church in o] in Holland, with ſome of their 
friends in England, obtained of the council of Plymouth, 
an indiftinft imperfe& grant of lands in North-Ame- 


rica; their deſign was for Hudſon's river, but falling in 


with Cape Cod late in the year Nov. x1, they were obliged _ 
to winter there, and in a ſhallow bay and poor foil with- 
3 bay of Maſſachuſetts; t ſit down and cali 
it „ in remembrance of Plymouth in 
— whence they took their departure. 


They had no particular grant from the council of 
Plymouth of the country where they ſettled, until 16243 
and this was ſo indiſtinct, that they obtained a new grant 


1629, but ſtill ſo obſcure as not to be underſtood at pre- 
ſent, as appeared at a hearing 1741, before commiſſioners 
appointed by the court of Oreat-Britain, to ſettle their 


line with the colony of Rhode · iſland. 


We ſhall only briefly obſerve, chat captain Smith the 
traveller, with two ſhips, 1614, made a good voyage 
upon theſe coaſts, and, by his'means, the country was 
named New-England by the court of EnglancSc. 

Anno 1616, four or es fail of fiſhing veſſels from 
London, and as many rom Plymouth, make good fares 


of fiſh. 


Anno 1618, only two fail from Plymouth in England 
fiſh upon the coaſt of New-England. 
Anno 1619, only: one ſhip of 200 tons; made a good 


voyage. 


Anno 1621, ten or twelve ſhips from che weſt of 
England, fiſh upon the coaſt of New- England, and made 
good e with their fiſh to Spain. 

Anno 1622, there were upon the coaſt of New-Eng- 
land thirty-five veſſels from the weſt of England. 

Anno 1623, captain Smith writes, that there were for 
that year forty ſail from England, fiſhing upon the court 


o] In Leyden to this — an Engliſh en congregation is 
Maintained in their works by the ſtates. 1 
| O 
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of New-England. That Canada and New - England in 


ſix years aſt paſt, had ſhipped off 20,000 beaver-ſkins. 
After ſome time, a number of people, from New-Ply- 
mouth, purchaſed of the Indians, a parcel of land called 


Noſſet near Cape-Cod,. and gave it the name of Eaſt- 


ham; their purchaſe upon this narrow promontory 
reached about thirty miles from north to ſoutul. The 
Grit two years they lived without any ſupply from Eng · 
land, cleared and planted ſixty acres with Indian corn. 
At firſt they ſeemed to have a ſort of Lex Agraria for 
each meſs or menage; or rather ee e wer ſeem to 
have heen in common. 

Mr. Edward Winſlow [?] their agent, anno 16560 im- 
ported the firſt cattle, being a bull and three heifers: 


— this time Plymouth ſettlement conſiſted only of 180 


perſons; the adventurers, as it is ſaid, had expended 
cr ſterling being entirely carried on by adventures ; 
ut being diſcouraged, they ſold their intereſt to the ſet- 
tlers ap a trifle. The grant at firſt: was ſole to Mr. 
Bradford, his heirs, aſſociates, and aſſigns ; but at the 
requeſt of the general aſſembly, he aſſigned his right to 
the freemen : upon governor Carver's death April 1621, 
he was annually choſen governor while he lived (except- 
ing one year Mr. Winſlow, and two years ig Ree) 
he died May 9, 1657, Et. 69, 


GoverNons, 


Mr. Carver, from November 1620 to April 1621, 
Mr. Bradford the grantee ſucceeded, and was annually 


_ Choſen governor until his death, May 1657, excepting 


for three years ; he was a man of no family, 1 of no 
learning. 


Mr. Prince, who had twice been choſen governor in 


Mr. Bradford's life-time, ſucceeded, and was annually 


choſen governor till death, Aug. 29, 167 3, Et. 71. He 
was a man of good natural parts, but of no learning. 


Lo] Mr. Winſlow died in Cromwell's Hiſfaniola expedition 225 N 
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n Mr. Prince was ſucceeded in annual elections by Joſiah 1 
| Winſlow, who died Dec. 18, 1680. r 1 
2 Neext Richard Trent was unanimouſly elected, until I 
d their charter was dropped or ſuperſeded. . 4 
t I find that wor ce Revolution, the commander in 1 
7 chief of Plymouth colony is called preſident, not gover- 4 
= nor.: thus 'major Church's commiſſion” from Plymouth 1 
y- to go againſt the eaſtern Indians is ſigned. Sept. 6, 1689, 1 
* Ten e OE CT I 
Ir N. B. At firſt this colony was only a voluntary affo- y 
0 ciation; in the beginning the governor had only one A 
| aſſiſtant, afterwards three, and ſometime after five; at | 
1 length, anno 1637, they choſe ſeven aſſiſtants. . 2 
by. As the boundaries by their grant were ill-determined, 
0 there were continual diſputes between this colony and 
d that of Rhode-iſland. By a commiſſion from, Charles 
3 II, 1664, to colonel Richard Nichols, Sir Robert Carr, 
t- George Cartwright, and Samuel Maverick, to determine 
r. controverſies concerning ſeveral boundaries in the con- 
ie tinent of North America, they paſſed judgment con- 
0 cerning the boundaries between Rhode-iſland and Ply- ; 
I, mouth colony; as it was only by way of amuſement to kl 
t⸗ quiet the minds of the people in theſe colonies, and never 4 
) confirmed by the king in council, it had no effect. 
Ever fince the colony of Plymouth has been annexed 
to the province of Maſſachuſetts- Bay, thoſe diſputes have 
continued or been revived from time to time. The chief 
: diſpute was concerning Attleborough Gore, which if 
ly  Maſſachuſetts-Bay had quit-claimed to them, Rhode-iſ- 
g land would have given a general quit-claim in all other 
0 concerns; and prevented the loſs of Briſtol, and ſome part 
of Barrington, Swanzey, Tiverton, and Little Compton; 
in but the influence of a few ill-natured, obſtinate, inconſi- 
ly rate men, [q] prevailed in the legiſlature to the damage 
le of the province of Maſſachuſetts- Bax. 
[7] Here we way obſerve the pernicious conſequence of blindly 
tf following the dictates of inconſiderate, imprudent, clamorous, or 
: violent leading men. 8 x 


Rhode- | 


 Maffachuſetts-Bay giving conſent, 
ments to meet and adjuſt their 


the mouth of the ſaid N 


tained! 
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- Rhode-iſland by memorials fent home, the agents of 
obtained a commiſſion 
for the eldeſt counſellors of the neighbouring govern- 
ies; accordingly 
hex meet at providence in ſummer” 1741, and found that 
the laſt determined grant for Plymouth colony, 1629, 
ſpecifies it in this manner, viz. between Conohaſſet [y] ri- 
vulet towards the north, and {s] Naraganſet river, towards 


the ſouth ; and between the [z] ocean towards the eaſt, 


and a ſtrait line extending directly into the main land from 


bounds of the Packanoket country, alias Sawamſet country, 
the famous king Philip of Mount Hope his country, to 
the [u] Nipmug country, which determination is now 


forgot, and from Cohaſſet back into the main land weſt- 


ward, to the utmoſt bounds of the Packanoket country. 
The better to- underſtand the boundaries of the late 
colony of New- Plymouth (now annexed to the province 


of Maſlachuſetts-Bay) with the colony of Rhode: iſland; 


I muſt in anticipation, give the boundaries of [ww] Rhode - 
iſland: colony, as delineated in their charter, via. bound - 
ed 12 by the middle channel of Pakatuk river, and 
up the ſaid river northerly to the head thereof, and thence 


in a ſtrait Tine due north to Maſſachuſetts ſouth bounds ; 
extending eaſterly three Engliſh miles to. the E. N. E. 


of the moſt eaſtern and northern parts of Naraganſet 


bay, as it lieth or extendeth itſelf from the ocean; bound- 
ed ſoutherly on the ocean, unto the mouth of the river 
which cometh from providence; and from the town of 


Providenc, along the eaſterly bank of the ſaid river called 


Seaconck river; up to Patucket falls; and thence due 


 {} The month of Taunton gut or river, or Seaconnet point. 
Or bay of Maſſachuſetts. pb N pp 
; Plymouth grant was up Blackſtone, Patucket or Nipmug river 


A 

to the 1 pap country; this 1 9. country could not be aſcer- 
the late commiſſioners for ettling the line with Rhode · iſland. 

[wv] In matters not as yet upon record in public hiſtories, it is proper 


to be particular. - 


_ Bn BY 
* N ; N, 


— — rng 1 «CCA a oY ns. ** 1 


araganſet river. to the utmoſt 
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N. to Maſſachuſetts ſouth line, where is the moſt weſter- 


ly line of Plymouth colony. The Rhode-ifland claim 
was three miles E. N. E. of Aſſent creek of Taunton ri- 
ver, and thence due S. to the ocean eaſt of Seaconnet 
point; and from the ſaid E. N. E. point, a weſterly 
courſe to Fox point, being the mouth of the river that 
comes from Providence town, thence along the caſt fide 


of Seaconck river to Patueket falls; and thence due north 


to Maſſachuſetts ſouth Tine. 5 
Upon a hearing at Providence, in ſummer 1741, of 
the committees or agents of both colonies before the 
commiſſioners appointed by royal patent to ſettle this line 
or boundary; the council of Plymouth patent, nor any 
copy of it was produced; therefore the recital of the ſaid 
letters patent, in their deed to Bradford and aſſociates, 
was not ſufficient evidence againſt the king's charter to 
Rhode-iſland. This commiſſion. was not to meddle with 
property, but only with juriſdiction, which is aſcertain» 
ed to Rhode-iſland by royal charter, nothwithſtanding 
their charter being poſterior to the New-Plymouth co- 


lony grant; becauſe the council of Plymouth could only 


delegate property, but not juriſdiction. By no evidence, 
it was made <4 pa that the water (a ſalt water ſinus, 
commonly called a continuation of Taunton river; it is 
called Taunton great river in. their private deeds) be- 
tween the main land on the eaſt, and the iſland of Rhode- 


iſland on the weſt, was never at any time called Nara- 


ganſet river. 


And is to this e viz, from the ince of Maſſa- 
chuſetts-Bay, ſouth line, a meridian (allowing S. 7. 
D. W. variation) to Patucket falls; and thence down 
the eaſterly ſide of Seaconck river, to the S. W. corner 
of Bullocks neck; and thence N. E. three miles (ſup- 
poſing a N. E. line of three miles from the north- eaſtern- 


moſt parts of the bay on the W. ſide of Romſtick neck) 


in a ſtrait line, until it meets with the — 
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The determination of the commiſſioners, anno 1741, 
was, by the 1 council 1746, confirmed as. final. 
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this iaginary line ; and from this to the bay near Tow- 


aſſet neck; ſo that this linie touch the N. E. extremity of 
an = rag line running N. E. from the N. E. corner 
of Briſtol cove or harbout. On the eaſt fide of Nara- 
ganſet bay, it begins at a polnt 440 rods ſouthward of 
the mouth of Fall river in Tiverton; thence runs eaſt 
three miles; and from thence runs ſouthèrly parallel 
with the eaſternmoſt parts of Naraganſet bay or Taunton 
great river to the ſea. F 


1 By this determination the late colony of Plymouth, or 
4 rather the Jo province of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, loſt, in | 
1 favour of Rhode-iſland, a triangular piece of land com- | 
4 monly called the Attleborough Gore [x] ; bounded S. 7. 
I D. W. from an interſection with Maſſachuſetts S. line, to 
1 Patucket falls nine and a half miles; from Patucket falls l 
3 up Patucket or Blackſtone river, to the interſection of 
& this river with Maffachuſetts' ſouth line, in a direct or 
4 | ſtrait courſe twelves miles, W. 55 D. N. from this inter- , 
a ſection E. 7 D. S. about ten miles: this Gore is conſti- 
4 tuted a townſhip of Rhode-ifland, by the name of Cum- 
7 berland, fo called from prince William duke of Cumber- a 
i land. BriftoL.is entirely adjudged to Rhode: iſland co- 
cCony juriſdiction, and retains its former name. Part of 1 
Swanzey, being forty- ſeven families, and a great part of \ 
E Barrington, are conſtituted a townſhip, by the name of 
Warren, in honour of Sir Peter Warren, knight of tlie h 
Bath, and an admirat in the navy; an honeſt benevolent 

* 838 always propitious to trade. The three mile 
1 ſtrips of Tiverton and Little Compton, on the eaſt ſide 1 
5 of the bay or Taunton great river, continue by the name 8 
5 f . . .... S 
i [x] This Gore has been for many years in difpute between Maffa- * 
9 chuſetts- Bay and Rhode - iſland, and if ſome of our managers, hot- all 
3 | headed obſtinate men, had conceded it to Rhode-iſland, it being Wi 
I plainly their due, they would have given to Maſſachuſetts-Bay a ge- | 
2 eral quit-claim, and their other claims would not have been revived. ſey 
4 Something of the ſame nature ſhall in courſe be taken notice of, will ſtat 
1 . The 
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The line between Old MMaſſachuſetts and Plymouth is 
F 
county of Suffolk in the Maſſachuſetts, from P Aa 


achuſerts, from Plymguth 
and Briſtol-counties of the late Plymouth colony. ”] yy 


former dividing; line of the two colonies, begins at the 


interſection of Attleborough Gore, and tuns three and a 


half miles E.'5 D. S. to the ſtation tree of (y] Woodward 
and Saffries: from this ſtation to a notch in Bridgewater 
E. 18 D. N. are twenty - three miles; thence one mile 
ad a quarter north on Bridgewater; thence E. nine miles 
to Accord Pond; thence {till caſt to Conohaſſet, at the 
mouth of Bound Brook on the bay of Maſſachuſetts, fix 
miles: in all about forty-one miles. 
From Conohaſſet in Maſſachuſetts- Bay, to the race 
point of Cape Cod, is to this late colony of Plymouth, 
an eaſt, ſouth, and. weſt, boundary; by the flexure © 
hook of the Cape, the back. (as it is called) of Cape Cod 
to Cape Malabar or Sandy Point, in an Saft boundary; 
from Sandy Point, farther along the back of the Cape to 
Elizabeth iſlands, and: thence along Buzzard's bay, to 
the boundary line near. Seaconnet point, is a ſouth boun- 
dary; weſterly it is bounded by the line ſettled by com- 
miſſioners anno 1741, as before delineated; — 


it is bounded by the line dividing, the old colonies. of 


unn . en Be JATAR de Or AER 
Hei. | 


ter ſhallow, a conſiderable trade to the Weſt-India iſlands 
for ſugar; rum, molaſſes, and cotton; it is a branch of 
| Boſton. cuſtom- houſe or collection, diſtance forty miles: 
three ſmall rivulets, called Jones, Herrings, and Eel 
rivers, fall into this bay. 2. * Cod harbour, fafe, 
and deep water; but from the hi 


[9] This ſtation W 1118 0 rods diſtant from the angle where the 
ſeveral colony lines were ſet off; it is called Woodward and Saffries 
ſtation, from the -names of two obſcure ſailors, who were aſſiſting in | 


> + 


the ſurvey, 


Voi, I 


- 


The conſiderable harbours are, 1. Plymouth Bay, wa- 


ook or flexure, and 
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conſequently different courſes, veſſels with difficulty get 
out to ſea; it is no ſea- port or place of trade. This cape, 
48 its particular [z] form and by ſtret ing into the ſea, 


becomes a ſnare for itinerant or p fiſh, viz. 


whales, herrings, mackarel, Cc. bir the whales by ex- 

tence have learnt to keep farther to ſea in travelling; 
the other fiſheries are neglected, from the fiſnermen, who 
were generally Indians, being carried away upon roman- 
tic 1 The tide flows within the cape about 


twenty feet; upon the back of the c 7 it flows only five 


or ſix feet; Billingſgate, a precint o Eaſtham, is noted 
for oyſters. 


The ſmaller inlets or harbours from the diſcharge of 
rivulets are as follows: 1. Upon the inſide of the great 
bay of Maſſachuſetts (that part of it is called ple 


bay) Scituate, a bad harbour, no conſiderable run of wa- 


ter. All the harbours in Barnſtaple bay to Cape Cod are 


ſhallow, becauſe of a ſandy flow ſlope of the ſhore, and 
the inland runs are ſhort and ſmall, not capable of max- 


ing channels. In Sandwich is Mill river. In Barnſtaple 


is a ſmall inlet. In Yarmouth a ſmall inlet. In Harwich 


a harbour called Point of rocks, not ſafe. In Eaſtham is 


Stage harbour, and Billingſgate, the beſt of theſe ſmall 
ha 2. Upon the outſide or ocean ſide of Cape 


Cod promontory ; Head of Pamer, no proper harbour ; 
it is in Truro, and high tides, as anno 1723, paſs over 
the meadows from ſea to ſea. Sandy Point, or Mony- 
moy in Chatham, is a good harbour for ſmall veſſels, 
but the bar ſhifts. Baſs river in Yarmouth. ' Hyanaes, 
the beſt of theſe harbours, in Barnſtaple, is much uſed. 
Ofler bay in Barnſtaple, Falmouth bay. Woods hole 
or cove, called Soconoſſet; here is a ferry of about one 


[z] Captain Southack, in a moſt falſe, therefore pernicious fea chart 
of the coaſt of _ Scotia and New-England, delineates a thorough- 
tare from the great of Maſſachuſetts to the ocean in Eaſtham, near 
Sandy Point; no cir ay himſelf excepted, ever imagined or dream: 
of this thorough-fare : his dream or words are, The place where | 
* came through with a whale-boat, ell 26, 1717, to took after 


M * Bellame the pirate. " 
mile 


mile to Elizabeth great iſland ; and of about three 


leagues to Martha's Vineyard. We may obſerve, that 


this ſhore is a bar at about 'half a mile's diſtance, 
with ſmall inlets; within the bar is water of ſome fa- 
thoms. 3. In Buzard's bay are many good ereeks, ſalt 
water rivers, or harbours; excepting in Rocheſter, the 
runs of water that fall into theſe creeks are of ſhort courſe: 


Agawam, Wagwagantit or Mill river, Sipacan harbour, 
Matapoiſſet, Accuſhnot, Polyganſet, and Coaxit [@]. 


The conſiderable rivers in Old Plymouth colony, are 
1. North river, divides Scituate from Marſhfield ; deep 
water; but veſſels in a ſtorm cannot put in there, the 


entrance being rocky. The tide flows nine or ten miles 


up this river; here ſhips and other veſſels are built to 


advantage, timber being plenty ; from this river, Boſton - 


has a conſiderable ſupply of firewood. 2. Taunton ri- 
ver; from about ſeventeen miles up Taunton great river, 
on the eaſt ſide of Naraganſet Bay, according to the late 
royal determination of boundaries with Rhode iſland, 
begins Plymouth colony upon Taunton river; the tide 
flows up this river from 440 rods below Falls river; the 


boundary between Freetown and Tiverton about twenty- 


five miles to near the mouth of Sawamſet or Midlebo- 


rough river, which comes from Aſawampſit pond'in the 


ſouth parts of Midleborough, and falls into Titiquit or 
Taunton river: in this river and the adjacent townſhips 


of Dighton and Swanzey are built good ſhips and other 


veſſels. 3. Patucket or Blackſtone, formerly Nipmug 
river, navigable from Rhode-ifland boundary at Bul- 
lock's neck, ten miles to Patucket falls ; in Rehoboth of 
Seaconick are built ſome good veſſels. ee 


[2] The ſea line of the late colony of Plymouth is about 220 miles, 
but has only one ſea port for foreign trade, -wiz. Plymouth: the 
other harbours are very ſmall, and uſed only by fiſhermen and coaſters. 
The other New-England territories do much exceed it in trade, al- 
though their ſea lines are much ſmaller; the ſea line of the province 
of Main does not exceed eighty miles, of New-Hampſhire twenty 
miles, of Old- Maſſachuſetts eighty miles, of Rhode-iſland fixty miles, 
of Connecticut 140 miles. eee 13 i rt 
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The capes, head-lands, or promontories are, 1. The 
Gurnet head, being the north point of Plymouth bay; 
it lies weſt ſoutherly from Cape Cod ſeven leagues, and 
that part of Maſſachuſetts- Bay within this line or courſe 
is called Barnſtaple bay. 2. Cape Cod, a noted pro- 
montory on the weſt fide of the Atlantic ocean, in N. 
lat. 42 D. 10 M. lies from Boſton E. b. S. ſoutherly, 
about eighteen leagues. This is a narrow long promon- 
tory ſtretching into the ocean, and from the pitch of the 
cape to Buzard's bay may extend upwards of ſixty miles, 
which, with a medium breadth of fix miles, makes about 
230, ooo acres conſiſts of the townſhips of Fal mouth, 
Sandwich, Barnſtaple, Yarmouth, Harwich, ' Chatham, 
Eaſtham, Truro, and Province town; theſe make the 
county of Barnſtaple. 3. Sandy Point; in the charter it | 
is called Cape Malabar, about ten leagues north from | | 
and of Nantucket. FRO 2 
I] Befides the promontory of Cape Cod, the late Ply- | 
mouth colony may be in value of forty miles ſquare, is 1600 ' 
ſquare miles, or 1,024,000 acres ; is in the whole | 
about 1,254,000 acres. In this old colony, there are no 
vacant or colony lands; all the lands are the property of : 
townſhips or private perſons, as granted by the general > 
aſſembly from time to time. PETE ee a 
Plymouth was. called one of the aſſociated colonies of 


New · England before the ſtricter conſociation (the twelfth ; 
-  {5] 1 am afraid, that by being ſo particular in the deſcription of our 
rerritories or colonies, I may be found guilty of an impropriety, in N 
giving the geography inſtead of the hiſtory ; but we muſt conſider, F 
that theſe countries, young aud dependent, cannot afford mary ftate th 
revolutions, therefore our hiſtory muſt chiefly conſiſt of dolineations, | 
and of ſome accounts of their various produce and commerce. G 
- Ifhalt not be very minute in the inland geography: in my amuſe- if] 
ment hours, I have compoſed the actual ſurveys (as upon record) of pc 
*each townſhip and diſtrict in the four colonies of New-England, into a 6 

plan of about three and a half feet ſquare, by a ſe. le of five m les to 2 
one inch. This plan, of many years collecting, and per fected at a con. W 

n derable charge, is a free gift, for a public benefit co the rovinces of | 
Ne- England; each townſhip or diftri& is to have a copy gratis, to be | | 
£þ ee on 
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day of the third month, 1643) of the four colonies of New- 
England: It was an alliance like that of theSwifs cantons. 
This colony aſſiſted in the Pequod Indian war 1637 
this war was only of a few months continuance, and 
ended with the entire reduction or extinction of that 
tribe; ſee p. 193. EI 2697-5 e Ty 


THE noted iſlands are Nantucket, Capawock, or 
Martha's Vineyard, and the Elizabeth iſlands. . . _ 

The north fide of Nantucket, or the town of Sher- 
burn, lies in N. lat. 41 D. 10 M. about ten leagues from 
the main land; contains about 23,000 acres, the value 
of ſix miles ſquare ; beach included it is in twenty-ſeven 


proprietorſhips, but all in common, excepting forty acres - 


home lots to each proprietorſhip; each proprietorſhip 


may keep 560 ſheep. It is a county of itſelf, a very 
induſtrious people; they make ſome dry cod-fiſh ; their 
principal buſineſs is whaling. Anno 1744, in the begin- 
ning of the French war, they had about forty floops and 
ſchooners in the whale fiſhery ; thirteen men to a veſſel, 
do make from 7000 to 10,000 barrels of whale oil per 
annum; their bone ſeldom exceed ſeven feet. A whale 
of 100 barrels, yields 1000 wt. of bone, In this 
dang are about 900 Indian fouls, of great uſe in their 
ery. 


| Martha's Vineyard, about eight leagues weſt from 


Nantucket, and three leagues ſouth from Woods Hole in 


Falmouth upon the main, is about twenty miles in length; 
the eaſt end is about eight miles wide, and tapers away to 
Guy Head, at the W. end three miles wide; much of the 
iſland is very barren, being heaths and pine land; three 
poor townſhips, Edgar- Town, Tiſbury, and Chilmark ; 
about 200 fencible white men; about 450 Indian ſouls. 
With the Elizabeth iſlands it makes fe] Duke's county. 


le)] Before the Maſlachuſetts-Bay new charter, all theſe iflands'de- 


longed to the goverament of New-York ; and the receiver of the quit- 
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Elizabeth iſlands lie in a range, S. W. half way be- 
tween Martha's Vineyard, and the ſhore of Buzard bay; 
they make Buzard's bay; the largeſt iſland one mile from 
Woods Hole, or the main is about eight miles long, but 
very narrow; belongs to Thomas Lechmere, Eſq; and 
Mr. Bowdoin's eſtate ; it is called Naſhawn iſland; here 


is a good harbour, Tarpaulings cove; on Martha's Vine- 


yard is another good harbour, Holms's hole, of good uſe 
to veſſels that navigate this channel; next is Tinker's 
iſland, Slocum's ifland, and Cattehunk iſlands ; theſe 
belong to Slocum, Ward, and Sanford's heirs. 


Slocum's iſland hes one league ſouth weſterly from the 


weſt end of Martha's Vineyard; is in value one mile 
ſquare ; it belongs to Mr. Norton. e 


ARTICLE V. 
Concerning the old colony of Maſſachuſetts-Bay. 
HE old writers of the hiſtory of New-England are 
fo trifling and erroneous, that the late [d] ſcriblers 


and hackney writers who copy. the affairs of New-Eng- 
land from them, appear, by their obſolete and erronequs 


account of affairs, in a very ridiculous light, and afford 


me no affiſtance. 
rents of New-York made demands of the old arrears of their quit - 


rents. 3 

12 At preſent I ſhall only inſtance Salmon's modern hiſtory, and the 
tas maritimus et commercialis, © | | 

Salmon ſeems to be a Tory, or rather a Jacobite ; he vindicates the 
treaty of Utrecht, and diſcovers a very filly prejudice againſt New- 
England's firſt ſettlers, viz. That they came over to ſecure a retreat 
for their brethren, in caſe they miſcarried in ſubverting church and 
ſtate at home; this is a very idle ſurmiſe, becauſe the firſt ſet of 
emigrants did not exceed 100 perſons, and of theſe not above fixty ſur- 
yived the firſt winter. | | | 1 7 

From Salmon I ſhall only give a few inſtances, which at firſt fight 


are very ridiculous, without any comment—* In Virginia abundance 


of cod-fiſh—Virginia is ſeparated from Florida by the Apalachian 
mountains — In the fort near Newport are 300 cannon —North-Caro- 


ina is a well-peopled flouriſhing colony,” N. B. It is the ſink or 


Anng 


Seer. VIII. Of MassacnvserTs-Bav. | 40 
Anno 1625, Mr. Conant and company in trade, made 

Anne, the north eaſterly — 
rom 


ſome ſettlement at Cape 
montory of Maſſachuſetts-Bay; they were moſtly 
Dorcheſter, and the weſt of England. This 


cipal town thereof be called Bos rox, from a ſea · port and 
parliament town of that name in Lincolnſhire; being 


joined by ſome adventurers of London and Dorſetſhire, 


they obtained from the council of Plymouth, March 19, 
1627-8, a grant in the name of fix aſſociates and their 


nauſeous drain of all our colonies z in all the colony only two or three 


Goſpel miniſters, very ſickly, and very bad navigation.—* In New- 
England both men and women are put to death for adultery —Cam- 
bridge univerſity conſiſts of three colleges.”* M. B. They are only 
three buildings (the ſcholars are all of one college) making three ſides 
of a deſigned quadrangle.---** The New-York forces againſt Montreal 
were to go by the lake Ontario.” NM B. It was by lake Champlain. 
„Our Indians go naked in ſummer, and wear deer-ſkins in winter. 
N. B. They wear blankets ſummer and winter. Penobſcor river 
divides New-England from Nova Scotia.” N. B, The river of St. 


Croix, more eaſtward, is the boundary---** Hudſon's river divides the 


ſouthern parts of New-England from New-York.” N. B. The di- 
viding line is twenty miles eaſt of Hudſon's river.“ His enlarging 
much upon trifling and fabulous things, to multiply ſheets, and his 


many obvious inconſiſtencies, ſhew him to be a ſcribbler, and no ac- 


curate hiſtorian ---His abſtract of the laws of New-England, are from 
an obſolete old charter law-book. | | 
A few inſtances of abſurdities from the Atlas maritimus et commer- 


Calis, printed at London 1728, ſold to ſubſcribers at 3 J. 15 6. ſterling. 


** New-England is four governments in one charter New - London 
colony — Connecticut and New-Haven colonies, have Rhodgiſland 
and Providence under the ſame juriſdigion---Furmerick from New - 
England---Moft of the towns in New-Hampfhire are fortiſied. New 
York apply chiefly to whale-fiſhing, and whale the moſt.“ N. B. 
They do not whale in any reſpect. -. Merimack river riſes in Nova 


Scotia.—- In the two colleges of Cambridge about 400 ſtudents.” 


N. B. They exceed 100 ſcholars. —*-In New-England fixty-two market 
towns, twenty ſeven fortified places. — Jerſeys has two ſea parts, 
Perth and Amboy.” 1 5 

Joſſelin, Hubbard, and Mather's Magnalia, we ſhall for the preſent 


defler. 


gave riſe to 
a project, firſt concerted in Lincolnſhire, of procuring 
from the council of Plymouth, a grant for ſettling a co- 
lony in Maſſachuſetts-Bay, with a reſolution that the prin- 
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>- of all the lands in New-England: from three 
miles Hutch of Charles river, to three miles north of Mer. 
rimack river, eaſt and weſt from ſea to ſea: theſe fix 
aſſdciated twenty more perſons, and March 4, 162 8.9, 
obtained a royal grant with a charter, counterſigned 
Woolſely; it is De. called the old charter, whereof 
an abſtract is as follows: 
King James I, anno regni "8, Nov. 3 granted by patent 
to. @ council at Plymouth in Devon, their aſſociates and 
 affiens for ever, the property and juriſdiction of the lands in 
America (called Neto- England) from 40 D. N. lat. 10 48 D. 
NM. lat. and eaſt and weſt from ſea to ſea; if not poſſeſſed 
by any Chriſtian ſtate, nor within the limits of a ſouthern 
colony lately granted; the quit-rent to be the fifth part of 
| al their gold and filver ore. This company by ated granted 
and ſold, 19th of March, 3 regni Charles I, a part of their 
patent lands to fix g entlemen, ir Henry Rofivell, &c. their 
heirs, aſſigns, ped, aſſociates Por ever, viz. All lands from 
three miles northward of any and every part of Merrimack 
river, to three miles ſouthward of am and every part o 
Charles river, and of Maſſachuſetts 1 E. and W. from 
fea to ſea, with all iſlands on the eaſtern ar weſtern coaſts. 
This grant was confirmed to thoſe fix gentlemen and their 
twenty aſſociates by royal charter, March 4, 1628-9. The 
| faid twenty-ſix , with all ſuch others as ſhall here- 
' after be admitted and made free of the company, ſhall for 
ever be one body corporate and politic, by the name of ile 


GOVERNOR AND COMPANY” OF THE MaASSACHUSETTS- 


Bay IN NEW-ExOLAND. The corporation to conſiſt of one 
governor, one deputy-governer, and eighteen aſſiſtants, to be 
annually elected out of the freemeen of the company ; the king 
nominated for the firſt year, Matthew Craddock, governor, 
Thomas Goff, lieutenant governor, <ith eighteen aſſiſtants. 
T he py pots may call an aſſembly at pleaſure ; the governor 
end affiftants, not under ſeven, \ may once a month meet to do 
buſineſs. Four great and general courts or aſſemblies of the 
freemen annually, on the laſt Wedneſdays of Hilary, Eaſter 
2 rity, and Michaclmas terms, CO the 1 8 a 


vibe, VII. 8 124 any. 


e of \ the: affiſtants, at leaſt — [d] with the repre- 
ſentatives” of the Pornſb3ps, to admit freemen, conſtitute . 
 fieers, male laut, but not repugnaut to the ſtatutes. of Eg 
_ annua on the — * — in _— term ſhall 
ay elec aſſewbly then convened j 2 a go- 


—— bon to ned 
and merchandize' free 2 e hou aboard — inward 
for the firſt ſeven years, and quis from all taxes and ao 
in New-England : alſo for the 0g ſeven Roy and oa 
fourteen years more, excepting the five per cent. duty in Eng- 
land, upon all merchandize imported. All born in 2 
country, or in paſſages to 
tural-born ſubjet#s of | England; the general court may make 
— and laws, conſtitute officers, may impoſe fines, impri- 
ſoument, or other | lawful correftion, according to the courſe 
of other corporations in England [e]; eſtabliſbing of the 
Chriſtian faith amongft the natives, is in this charter de- 
clared to be the principal end thereof; may encounter and 
reſiſt by force of arms, by ſea or land, any who ſhall in a 


hoſtile manner invade the ſaid plantation; f any of the ſaid 


colony ſhall injure any ſubject of princes in amity with us, 


they ſhall, proclamation made in England, be required to give - 


ſatisfattion, and make — z which if not tn 
with, the ſaid perſons ſhall be put out of our allegiance and 
protection, and the ſaid princes ſhall be allowed to proſecute the 
/aid offenders with hoſtility — None of our fubjeits to. be de- 


barred fiſhing upon the coaſt of Neu- England, nor from ſet- 
ting up ſtages and workbouſes on Joore, and cutting e 


timber and wood. 


The colony ſeal win an Indian ered, naked, an arrow 


in his right-hand, and a bow in his left-hand; theſe 
words in a ſerowl from his mouth, Come over. and help 


us; and in a round, Sigillum Gub. et Societatis de Maſ- 


ſachuſetts-Bay in Nova Anglia. 


[4] This ſeems to imply, that they were to meet and vote 8 
le] Here capital crimes ſeem not to be included. 4 


e colony,” be deemed na- 
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To render this hiſtory clear and diſtin, we ſhall here 


continue the accounts of the incidents which happened, 


relating to this charter, down to its being vacated in 


Chancery in 1684. 


Anno 1635, ſeveral complaints a. the colony of 
Maſſachuſetts- Bay being lodged in the court of King's- 
bench; a quo warranto was iſſued againſt the governor 
and company of Maſſachuſetts- Bay: ſome of the com- 
pany appeared and diſclaimed their charter: others did 
not appear, and were outlawed. by 

In this controverſy with Mr. Maſon, anno 1637, in 


Trinity term, was obtained a judgment from the King's- 


bench, againſt the colony of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, in fa- 
vour of the king, viz. That the king ſhould ſeize the ſaid 


province, and take their governor Cradock's body into 


cuſtody ; but, by reaſon of the enſuing civil war confu- 
ſions, the charter was never taken up, and from that time 
to the Reſtoration, New-England enjoyed a deſirable 


tranquillity ; and at the deſire of their important neigh- 


bours, the eaſtern ſettlers were taken into their protection 
and juriſdiction. 
Upon the Reſtoration 166 1, Gorge and Maſon's repre- 


ſentatives renewed their complaints againſt. Maſſachu- 


ſetts-Bay colony, upon account of encroachments ; it 


was chiefly in compaſſion that theſe eaſtern people were 


(as abandoned) taken under their protection and juriſ- 
diction, but moreover Maſlachuſerts-Bay colony con- 
ceived, that it might keep up their claim, to the moſt 
northerly part of Merimack river, with three miles ad- 
vantage, and E. and W. from ſea to ſea, including all the 
ſettled part of Maſon's grant or New-Hampſhire, and of 
the province of Main to Black Point, 

Anno 1675-6, March 1o, ordered by the king i in 


council, that Maſſachuſetts-Bay government, ſhould an- 
ſwer the complaints of Maſon's, and Gorge's heirs, con- 


cerning their being by ſaid government unjuſtly kept out 
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council, Sept. 18, 1680, were commiſſioned by the king; 


ſerve, that the old townſhips of Portſmouth, Hampton, 


poration of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, and the heirs of Mr. Ma- 


by 


Ster. VIII. Of MassacuvserTs-Bay, '  4tt 
William Stoughton and Perer Bulkley were ſent over 
as agents; they diſclaimed any title to thoſe lands in the 
tition. 8 * | 
Fe The lords of the committee for trade and plantations, 
with the lords chief juſtices Rainsford and North, re- 
ported to the king in council, that the Maſſachuſetts- 
Bay colony, by their repreſentatives, diſclaimed any title 
to the ſaid lands in controverſy; this report was con- 
firmed by the king in council, de be 
After the order of the king in council, July 20, 1677, 
the aſſembly of Maſſachuſetts-Bay paſſed an act 1679, 
vacating all ſuch grants as they had made of lands be- 
yond the three miles north of Merrimack river. We 
muſt obſerve, that about this time, ſome of the Maſſa- 
chuſetts people, upon account of the Indian trade and 
fiſhery, removed to New-Hampſhire and province of 
Main, and lived for ſome time in a ſeparate ſtate ; but 
from diviſions amongſt themſelves, and from fear of be- 
ing inſulted by the Indians, they put themſelves under 
the protection and juriſdiction of the government of 
Maſſachuſetts-Bay. 1652, The inhabitants, of New- 
Hampſhire, or Piſcataqua, or Maſon's grant, put them- 
ſelves under the protection and government of Maſſachu- 
ſetts- Bay, until the time of Cranfield's being appointed 
governor of New-Hampſnire. Preſident Cutts, and 
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before this there had been no power of government grant- 
ed for that territory of New-Hampſhire. We may ob- 
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and Dover, were grants of the Maſſachuſetts-Bay aſſem- 
bly: colonel Waldron, repreſentative for Dover, was 
Speaker of Maſſachuſetts houſe of repreſentatives. 

Anno 1682, May 9, The king in council further 
inhibits the Maſſachuſetts-Bay government, from any ju- 
riſdiction in Maſon's property. 
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412 Baris Settlements in AMERICA. Pan Il. 
ſon proprietors of eee ee we t to the ſec- 
tion of New-Hampſhire. | 


Anno 1682, when a deſpotic monarchy: was harching, 
ſeveral towns in England began to ſurrender their char- 
ters. — the perſuaſion of lord chief juſtice Jeffries, a 

capable of any wickedneſs to gratify the court; 
— in Cornwall, where are many poor boroughs, 


for ſmall conſiderations Always at the devotion of the 


court: twenty-five boroughs brought in their charters. 
Anno 1683, king Charles II, by a meſſage to the ge- 


neral aſſembly of Maſlachuſetts-Bay deſired, that in con- 


ſideration of — e] complaints entered againſt them, 
they would ſurrender their charter to the king's pleaſure, 
vhich by a vote of general aſſembly was refuſed. There- 
upon in conſequence of a quo warranto, and ſcire facias, 
1684, in Chancery, in Trinity term, judgment was en- 
tered againſt their. charter, and it was vacated ; the co- 
lonies agents or attornies not appearing. 

Robert Humphrey, Eſq ; agent for Maſſachuſetts-Bay 
colony, in his letter to the governor and council, dated 
Inner Temple, May 2, 1685, and read in the general 
aſſembly 1 8 following [F], writes, The breaches 


= aſtigned againſt you, are as obvious as unanſwerable ; ſo 


that all the ſervice your council; and friends could have 


done you here, would have only ſerved to deplore, not 


prevent, that inevitable loſs. I ſent you the lord keeper's 
order of June 15, 1684, requiring your appearing firſt 


day of Michaelmas term, elſe judgment entered againſt 


your charter was to ſtand. When this firſt day came, 
— letters of attorney neither were, nor indeed could 

returned; accordingly, I applied to the Chancery for 
further time: where judgment paſſes b — there 
may be a rehearing. Inſtead of ſending — of attor- 


fe] A diſregard to the afts of and. perſecution of their fellow- 
chiſtians, Ee. 

[DV Mr. wphicy at that time ſeems not to hare been a real 
friend to New-England. + 

oy 4 ney, 


zs ſaid to have renewed his patent for your government.“ 


governor of New- England, with Nicholſon, lieutenant- 


for two years and a half were under the government of Sir Edmund 
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ney, the colony ſent only an addreſs to the king, with - 
out colony Teal, or any ſubſcription per orders therefore 
it was not preſented. I herewith fend you a eopy of the 
judgment againſt your charter. Colonel Kirk was fixed 
upon, by Charles II, to be your governor; and James II, 


Henry Cranfield, governor of the adjoining province 
of New- Hampſhire, is ſaid to have been appointed by 
Charles II, governor of New- England. It is certain his 
commiſſion” was never publiſhed; if there was any ſuch 
patent, it dropped by the death of Charles II: by Charles 
the ſecond's ſudden death, whether natural, or wickedly 
procured, we ſhall not determine; this affair was neg- 
lected, and the New-England- colonies continued for 
about two years more, in the enjoyment of their charter 
privilege , nn, en ee 
Joſeph Dudley, Eſq; was ſent over to the court of 
England as their agent in the charter affairs; but as be- 
ing a native of New- England, and a cunning man, it was 
thought by the court that he was the proper perſon to 
facilitate and to introduce a new adminiſtration, or forin 
of government. Accordingly, in April 1686, he was aps 
pointed preſident, with a council to govern New- Eng- 
land; he arrived at Boſton in June following: there were 
no conſiderable acts in government in his time. In De- 
cember of the ſame year, arrives Sir Edmond Andros, 
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governor, and two independent companies of ſoldiers; 
and preſident Dudley was appointed chief-juſtice. - - _ 

The New-England charters being laid aſide, the go- 
vernor and council (fix or ſeven. perſons, generally {trans 

[g] Plymouth colony had the ſame fate with Maſſachuſetts-Bay co- 
lony in the affair of charters; Connecticut and Rhode-ifland colonies 
ſubmitted, by reſolve of their aſſemblies; to the king's pleaſure, and 


4 


3 


WE 


* * 
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Andros, without being required to ſurrender their charter; upon the 
Reyolution, as their charter had never been vacated by law, nor ſur- 
rendered, they were allowed by the court of England to reaſſume their 
charters, and continue in the full enjoyment thereof to this day. 
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gers) had the legiſlative and executive power of govern- 

ment. They acted many unjuſt and op things ; 

for inftance, in property, they alledged, that the pops 

conveyances were not according to the laws of Eng- 
land, and that upon their charter ceaſing, their former 

titles ceaſed ; and obliged them to take out new grants T 

or titles at high rates and extravagant fees: particularly 

the king aſſumed the abſolute government, and the pro- 

perty of the unappropriated lands, the granting of lands, 


„ A _t— 


raiſing of taxes, making of laws, with the executive part I 

likewiſe, | i eee t 

Upon the arrival in April 1689, in Boſton, of the news 4 

of a thorough revolution in England, there was a kind 3 

of popular inſurrection in Boſton againſt the governor Sir : 

Edmund Andros and his officers, who ſurrendered, and f 

i were ſent home; a convention of the principal gentle- F 

7 men of the colony was held in Boſton, who appointed a 1 

1 council, Simon Bradſtreet, preſident, or committee for the . 

2 ſafety of the people, and conſervation of the peace; and ü 

A . ſummoned a convention of the repreſentatives of the peo- i 

4 ple. Accordingly, at the firſt meeting, ſixty- ſix repreſen- 1 

! t tativesof forty-four towns and diſtricts were preſent ; and 1. 

8; May 24, there were repreſentatives from fifty-four places; De 

9 they reſolved that the governor, deputy- governor, aſſiſ- C 

2 tants, and other officers, as choſen May 12, 1686, ſhould _ 

a act in their reſpective ſtations; viz. Simon Bradſtreet, R 

. governor; Thomas Serjeanr, major- general; Iſaac Pac 

* Adington, ſecretary; John Phillips, treaſurer; Thomas Be 

* Danforth, preſident of the province of Main, Sc. Thomas Ws” 
4 Oakes was ſpeaker of the houſe of repreſentatives : they 

ia reſolved upon fix rates of taxes, whereof one rate was to ( 

be in proviſions : all this was tranſacted with ſubmiſſion 8 

to the king and queen's pleaſure when notified. ik 

It was propoſed by a writ of error, to have a rehear- D 

ing concerning the New-England charters, in Weſtmin- 10 

ſter- hall; but this was dropped. There was a bill Pay 

brought into the convention parliament, for reſtoring the di 


New -England charters; it paſſed the lower houſe, but 


the 


Srcr. VIII. Of Massacnvgrrrs-Bay, | £15 
the convention being diſſolved ſoon after, it dropped. 
Upon granting the new charter, the king allowed the 
agents for Maflachuſetts-Bay to nominate their firſt go- 
vernor; they nominated Sir William Phipp 


4 


next article. 
The boundary line of Old Maſiachuſetts-Bay colow. 


The further provincial proceedings we defer to the 


THE ſouthern line is, 1. With the late Plymouth co- = 


lony forty-one miles; being fifteen miles due W. twenty- 
three miles W. 18 D. S. ſee p. 401, and W. 7 D. N. 
three miles and a half. Upon this line lie the townſhips 
of Hingham, Weymouth, Braintree, . and , Stoughton. 
2. [] The line with Rhode-iſland colony, from the 
interſetion of the north and ſouth line from Patucket 
Falls to Maſſachuſetts-Bay ſouth line, as ſettled by agree 
ment of the two colonies, May 14, 17 19, and afterwards 
confirmed by the king in council, is W. 7 D. N.. about 
twenty miles to the N. W. corner of Rhode-ifland, being 
a production of Connecticut and Rhode iſland N. and S. 
line, as ſettled by agreement of theſe two colonies, anno 
1738. N. B. Here the differences of variation allowed 
per agreement with Rhode · iſland of W. 7 D. N. and with 
Connecticut of W. 9 D. N. occaſions a notch of one 
mile and forty rods in the townſhip of Douglaſs, from the 
Rhode-iſland N. W. corner to the Connecticut N. E. 
corner: upon this line lie the townſhips of Wrentham, 
Bellingham, Uxbridge, and Douglaſs. 3. The line 
with [z] Connecticut, run anno 1713, from ſaid N. E. 


] Maffachuſetts ſouth line was ſet off according to the letter of 


the charter, from three miles ſouth of the head of Stop- river in Wrent- 
ham, being the moſt ſoutherly branch of Charles- river; it falls into the 
main body of Charles- river at Medfield. 

li] In N. lat. 42 D. 2 M. as obſerved by the ingenious, learned, and 


inquiſitive gentleman William Burnet, Eſq; ſometime governor of 


New-York, and afterwards governor of the province of Maſſachuſetts - 
Bay; a worthy ſon of the worthy, pious, and honeſt, though political 


bilop Burner, * | 
„ corner 
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4x6 Bxtrin' Settlements in AMERICA! | Parc II. 
corner of Connecticut, W. o D. N. to the N. W. cor- 
ner of Connecticut ſeventy-two- miles: A ſaid N. 
E. corner of Connecticut to Con 2 rods 
north of the N. E. corner oſ Suffield) thirty-ei ht — 

and from thence to Connecticut N. W. corner thirty-fou 
miles; in all ſeventy-two miles upon [Ian this 

line was [I] ſettled per agreement, and afterwards con. 
5 — by the king in choncil: upon chis line lie the 


townſh ns of Dudley, Woodſtock indented, Sturbridge, 


Brimfield, Somers, and Enfield indented, Saffield indent- 
by ,Weltfeld, e Houlatonicks, No" $3 and 2, and 


As an equivalent, for Ri intletra] lands properly 
belonging to the colony of Connecticut, but ſettled, and 
for forme time aſſumed under the juriſdiction, bf Maſh- 
chuſetts:Bay; anno 1713, the province of Mafſachuſctts- 
Bay allowed the property, but not juriſdiction of ſome 


of their vacant province lands, containing 105,793 acres | 


in four ſeparate parcels. . Theſe equivalent lands were ſold 
at public vendue by the Freon $6 Connecticut April 25, 
2716, for 6831. New-England carrency in ſixteen ſhares, 
vir. Gurdon Saltonſtall, governor of Connecticut, Mrs. 
Saltonſtall, Paul Dudley, Addington Davenport, Tho. 
Fitch, Anthony Stoddard, William Brattle, miniſter, 
Ebenezer Pemberton, a miniſter of the goſpel, William 
and Joſeph Dummer, each one half of a ſhare, Jonathan 
Belcher, John White, William Clark, near Bofton com- 
mon, John Wainwright, Henry Newman and John 
Caſwal, each one third of a ſhare, Nath. Gould, and 
Peter Burs, each one half of a ſhare, John Stoddard and 
Eliſha Williams, <ach one half of a ſhare, and to John 


Read one ſhare : about 40, O00 acres of theſe lands, b) 


the late ſettlement of a line with New-Hampthire, fall 


"a A is petition to the general court, or general aſſembly for the 
indented townſhips of Maſſachuſetts- Bay, to be fet off to the juril 
diction of Connecticut is idle and vain, becauſe the juriſdiction has 
been ſome years fince finally iſſued by the king i in council, 


into 


/ 
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no de hüften of New-Hampilipe per Connie 
SH 793 5 20 2 7 


cut river above Northfield, © LR, 

The welt line of Maſſachuſetts- Bay hithertv'js'nor ſet- 
tled; the people of New-York” pretend that their eaſt 
line is Connecticut river [I], becauſe the Dutch colony, 
their predeceſſors, extended their pretenfions ſo far, and 
had a conſiderable trade in Connecticut river. But we- 
may obſerve, that ſome years ſince, anno 1723, when 


New-York and Connecticut ſettled their line, which was 


afterwards confirmed by the king in council; their fun- 
damental agreement was, that this boundary line ſhould 
be at twenty miles eaſt of Hudſon's river, and parallel 
with the ſaid river; therefore naturally this line in the 
fame circumſtances muſt extend northward, -arid bound 
Maſlachuſetts-Bay and New-Hampſhire province. 
The [n] north and eaſt lines have been in continued 
diſputes in oppoſite claims of Maſſachuſetts-Bay and 
New-Hamplſhire.' Anno 1739, the king in council, 
upon appeals from the judgment of commiſſioners (per 
agreement of both parties) appointed tinder the grea 
ſeal of Great-Britain, finally determined the ſame: *' 
As all diſputable claims are now extinguiſhed, we may 
reckon them-as obſolete ; but for the curious (antiqua- 
ries perhaps may be an improper term in a young colony) 
we ſhall give ſome ſuccina account of thoſe claims. 
It is frequently very difficult, and almoſt impoſſible to 
reconcile the letter of the boundaries of two old grants; 
becauſe generally more was granted, than had been ſur- 
veyed, or perhaps more than had been diſcovered; there- 
fore the lines were ill expreſſed, in looſe general terms, 
and frequently interfering ; which cannot be adjuſted but 
by amicable voluntary conventions and agreements of 


II Anno 1726, ſome of the Maſſachuſetts-Bay people, in ſettli 
Houſatonick townſhips, were arreſted to Albany court in an action o 
treſpaſs againſt a grant to ſome Dutchmen from my lord Cornbury, 
governor of New-York. , | + , = 

lu] It was deſigned to refer the hiſtory of this line to the ſection of 
New-Hampſhire, but it ſeems more naturally to fall in this place. 
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council, the original granter. 
—.— the royal grant or patent to the 


| New- y, called. the council of Plymouth, 


that cou nll grand to Sir Ferdinando Gorge, governor 


of the fort of Plymouth, and ſometime preſident of the | 


faid council, and to Mr. Maſon merchant of London, 
or Salem river 
8 L alogg the Jos ſhore, and 5 miles 

n ey eparate grants of ſeparate 

2 of land: here, we are only to relate the diſputes 


with Mr. Maſon's heirs and affigns, and the ſection of 
New - Hampſhire muſt be referred to. 


Anno 1621, March q, the council of Plymouth grant- 
ed to John Maſon, Eſq; of London, their ſecretary, his 
heirs and aſſigns, a tract of land from Neumkeag to 
Merrimack. river. Anno 1629, they granted to ditto a 
tract [x] of land, between Merrimack river and Piſcata- 
qua river, ſixty. miles up each river, and theſe to be 
bounded by a Ar from river to river. Both theſe 
nts were Joined in a new grant 1635, April 22, from 
- council. of Plymouth to the ſaid "quo ſixty 
miles up Neumkeag river, Sc. and from the entrance of 
(a creek between Salem and Beverley)-round 
by che ſea-ſhore to the middle entrance of Piſcataqua 
river, up Piſcataqua river, and Newichawennock river to 
the head thereof, and thence north weſtward till ſixty 
miles be accomp liſhed and croſs, from the termination 
of each of theſe — fxry miles, to be called New-Hampſhire. 
Anno 1635, Aug. 19, king Charles, by patent, confirms 
this grant called New-H ire, with power of govern- 
ment and juriſdiction (as in the palatinate or biſhoprick 
of Durham) with power of conferring honours. 
The complaints from time to time of Mr. Maſon's 
heirs to the king in council, and the determinations 


1 This patent is terior to that of Maſſachuſetts/Bay 1628 
— Rh ous a th lands hace: Rn e 


river, kl 


there; 


Ebern to be explained and. confirmed by : 


river, was 


Indians, to Jonathan Tyng 
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thereupon, have been already related in p, 410 z we 
now mention ſome very large private claims from Indian 
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- 
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9 
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grants, where both colonies of Maſſachuſetts Bay and 

New-Hampſhire were ſuppoſed to be concerned in pro- 

perty, as well as in juriſdiction. cif rms 6 
Anno 1629, the chiefs of the Indians of Merrimack ri- 


ver fold to John Wheelwrigh 


t and others of the Maffa-- 


chuſetts-Bay colony, all that land beginning * at the 


« end of twenty miles N. W. from Patucket falls, 
<« thence running a N. E. line to interſect Merrimack 
« Piſcataquarivers, and theſe two rivers to be the bou 


of it, from that line to the ſea.” This, together with 


4 : Is 
; 5 * 
” * - 


other lands, included all the late province of New- 


Hampſhire. This claim, was revived 
others, about thirty years ſince, when 


terians petitioned both aſſemblies of COIL 


ZN 


and of New-Hampſhire, for a ſettlement or town 


lands: theſe emigrants are ſettled upon part hr 2h 


Mr. Cooke and 
Iriſh Preſby- 


lands by charter or grant from the governor and council 


of New-Hampſhire ; their town 
derry (formerly Nutfield) and flou 
d pattern and example of induſtry and frugality ; 


a noted 


ww tho called London- 


s much; they are 


particularly they excel in the fabric or manufacture of 
linen cloth. May the other townſhips of New England 

1 ip lies a few miles caſt of 
Patucket falls of Merrimack river. 


copy from them] This townſh 


Anno 1683, a large 


tract of land called the Million 
purchaſe, both ſides of Merrimack river above Souhagen 
granted by the Sachems of the Weymaſet or 
lower river Indians, and the Penycook or upper river 
of Dunſtable for valuable 
conſiderations, This tract of land extended upon the 
vveſt ſide of Merrimack river, from the mouth of Sough- 
agen river, where it falls into Merrimack river, fix miles 
and a half up the ſaid Soughagen or Souhegonack river; 
thence N. 20 D. weſtward, ten miles; thence in a direct 
line from the northward as far as the moſt ſoutherly end 
or part (meaning, I ſuppoſe, 0 production 9  - 
N E 2 a line 
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Robert Thompſon Edward Thompſon 


3 


2 line from the ſoutherly end of the ſald pond) of the 
great pond of take, commonly called Wenapeſioche lake; 


extended upon. the eaſt fide of Merrimack river from 
Brenton's lands or farm (in Litchfield) fix miles in 


breadth eaſtward, and thenee tunning in à direct line 
northward unto, and as far as, the moſt ſoutherly end or 


pare of Wenepaſioche lake; neither of theſe weſt or caſt 
lines to come nearer to the river of Merrimack than fix 
miles; an Indian plantation of three miles ſquare is re- 


| ſetved. | Theſe lands were conveyed in ſeveral parcels, 


and at ſundry times, to certain perſons by transfers, anno 


1684, 1685, and 1686; of which transfers ſome were 
acknowledged before the magiſtates of the adminiſtration 
of the old colony of Maſſachuſetts Bay, and ſome before 


choſe of ing James the ſecond's reign. After theſe con- 
veyances and transfers were confirmed by Robert Tufton 
Maſon proprietor of New-Hampſhire, April 15, 1686, 
fo far as falls within the royal grant of New-Hampſhire, 
at a quit-rent-of 105. ſterling per annum when demanded, 


they were regulated into twenty equal ſhares, viz. 


Joſeph Dudley Samuel Shrimpton John Blackwell 
Chatles Lidget William Stoughton Peter Bulkeley 
John Uſher , Richard Wharton WilliamBlathwayt 
Edward RandolphThomas Henchman Jonathan Tyng 
John Hubbard Thaddeus Macarty Daniel Cox. 


And three other perſons to be hereafter named and agreed 
upon; no benefit of ſurvivorſhip ; to be divided as ſoon 


as may be, and each ſhare may take up 5000 acres at 


diſcretion for the preſent. Theſe grants and regulations 
were alſo confirmed July 12, 1686 (and . 
dhe 


following) by Joſeph Dudley, preſident, and 


council of his majeſty's territory and dominion of New- 
England in America; with an addition of the townſhip 


of Concord, Chelmsford, Groton, Lancaſter, Stow, and 
Dunſtable, and twelve miles more of land. This claim 
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was in a manner reviyed about cata years ſince," 
but ſoot dropped; it is now again revived by an adver- 
tiſement in the Boſton Gazette of June 21, 1748. Theſe 
lands at ag are in the juriſcliction of e 
ſhire, and muſt be claimed in that province. 

Not many years fince Mrs. Rand from New-England, : 
heireſs 6r tſentariyd of Thomas Goffe, one of the 
twenty-ſix original patentecs or proprietors of Maſſachu- 
ſetts-· Bay nt, entered a claim in Chancery accordingly, 
and gave ſome diſturbance to the Maffachuſetts-Bay veſ- 
ſels in 1 river Thames in London, by entering a M 
ereat in Chancery; rerending they were the produee of 
that colony, which the twenty-fix original proprietors had 
never jointly affigned to the ſettlers; but upon her death, 
and one of the heirs of the other ori inal proprietors ap- 
pearing, the affair dropped; and the ſettlers, by their 


repreſentatives in general N continue in quiet poſe 


ſeſſion by preſcription.” wh 
For many years teig bad been a -aifeek concerning 
the north boundary of Maſſachuſetts:Bay colony! wi 
New-Hampſhire ; New-Hampſhire claitned, Rent three 
miles north of the middle channel of the mouth of Mer- 
rimack river due weſt, until it meet with other Britiſh 
governments z Maffachuſetts-Bay claimed, from three 
miles north of the Black Rock, where Merrimack river 


emptied itſelf into the ocean, when the charter was 


granted; thence running at three miles diſtance parallel 
with the river, to three miles north of the fork or crotch 


where this river firſt receives the name Merrimack, and 


from thence due weſt to the South. Sea, or to ux af his 
majeſty” s other territories. 


lo] Anno 1731, the general aſlembly'of New. Elamp⸗ 


ſhire” . kN Mr. Rinage their agent, £0 ſollicit 3 


my I have been the more varticalar 4 in this . chat; it may * 
by way of inſtance, to illuſtrate the length of time required to bring 
Plantation affairs to an iſſue at the court of Great-Britain. The 


aer of the boundaries between lord Baltimore of Maryland, and the 


Ee 3 home, 


ster. VIII. of A REL FR 42¹ 
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home, for ſettling tb i 
Maſſachuſetts- Bay; 7455 the 
9 Jan. 5, the Board of 


to the attorney and 1 this — 


From what part of Merrimack. river, the 5 miles 


< limitation ought to be taken ? March 19, the * 
was, From miles north of the mouth of 


« rimack river.” 1737, April 9, by the conſent of both 


arties, a commiſſion under the great ſeal was iſſued to 
ome gentlemen of the councils_in the ring 
provinces to hear and judge in the affair. The com- 
miſſioners met at Hampton in New-Hampſhire Aug. 1, 


pealed to the king in council, and the commiſſioners ad- 
Journed themſelves to Aug. 1, 1738, to receive the king's 


Pleaſure. 1739, March 5, the appeals were heard A | 


the committee of privy council, and afterwards 
ene in council, where 


the affair was finally determined. Conformablyes this de- 


termination the lines were run by the province of New- 
Hampſhire, ex parte, the Maſſachuſetts-Bay  govern- 

ment refuſed to join in the ſurvey; the line between 
| New-Hampſhire and the province of Main by Mr. 


z the line parallel with, and at three miles (on 


Bryant 
the north fide) di from the river Merrimack by 


Mr. Mitchell ; and the line from Patucket falls ſtation 


W. 10 D. N. to New-York eaſt line by Mr. Hazen. 
Theſe lines or ſurveys were in , 1741, vage with 
the records of both ee 


We come now to delineate the 5 3 of Na. 


1 province. The commiſſioners for ſettling 

| yr 44 am it thus, If the ſame lands were * 
and M. charter, as by that of Char 

—. Rl line ſhould run three miles north from the lack 
Rock at the mouth of the river Merrimack, and parallel 


with 


tas wy oo fo a wn Wm 0a bb is as ec ad en fam 


and gave their determination Sept. 2; both parties ap 


Penn of Peaſylvania, is of a much longer landing, and not as yet 


FR Ly a fy 


SG ee © ea 


the rivers of Winnepaſiake and Pem 


sicr. vll. o/ Mabe devi Bar! 1 


with the river to three miles north of the crotch where 


aſſet 215 = 
and thence due weſt: der i oct. e | 
to begin at three miles Korth from the mouth: FER 
river, and run from thence due weſt, Upon the * | 
the king in council iſſued the cafe in neither of theſe 
ways; but that after the parallel was carried fo far as the 


flexure of the river at Patucket falls, it ſhould proceed 


no farther ; becauſe if the parallel line were to be con- 
rink farther, it would be 2 and not north, from the 
river; the courſe of the river from this flexure becom 
ing north and ſouth ; and from a ftation three miles 
north of the flexure or falls, the line to run W. 10 P. 
N. by compaſa, to New-York caſt line. | 

Mr. Mitchell's line parallel with Merrimack river be- 
ins at three miles north of a Black Rock, to Patucket 
tion, being W. g D. S. by compaſs twenty-ſeven miles. 
el line paſſes through and cuts off part of the 


This p. 


tollowihg — of Maſſachuſetts· Bay government, 


viz, Saliſbury, Ameſbury, Haverhill, Methuen, Dracut, 
and Nottingham; the colony of Malfachuſetts- Hay had 
extended theſe cownſhips beyond the three miles wr 
of Merrimack, not ſo much upon account of their having 
aſſumed the juriſdiction of that country, at the time of 
granting theſe townſhips, but chiefly. becauſe they were 
Indian grants to Maſſachuſetts | | 
Mr. Hazen's line from Patucket ſtation three miles 
eaſt of Merrimack river, runs W. 10 D. N. by compaſs 
to cut Connecticut river (one mile and three 
north of Northfield meeting houſe; and about ten miles 
ſouth of fort Dummer) fifty- three miles fifty - eight rods; 
thence to New- Tork line twenty miles eaſt from Hud- 
ſon's river, thirty-ſix miles ſixty rod; in all about ni 
miles. The line continued falls in with Hudſon's 
ſix miles above Albany church, and a little below anos 
mouth of Mohawks river. This line paſſes through, and 
takes off from the Maſlachuſetts-Bay juriſdiction, ſome 
Faun of the following — and nde vix. 2 
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ſtable, Groton, Townſend, [po] Ipſwich new townſhip, Ca- 


nada to Rowley, ſome province vacant lands, Canada to 


Sylveſter and others, Canada to Roxbury, Wincheſter, 
orthfield, Fall- fight townſhip, Boſton new townſhip, 


No. 2, and province vacant lands to New-York eaſt line. 


The ſea line of the old colony of Maſſachuſetts- Bay 
does not exceed eighty miles. 
The ſuperficial land contents of ſaid colony we may 
eſtimate in this manner: 1. Its northerly line in a direct 
courſe, north ſide of Merrimack river, W. 9 D. S. to 
Pantucket ſtation. is twenty-ſeven miles; thence W. 10 
D. N. to New-York caſt line are about ninety miles; 


being in all about 117 miles. 2. Its ſoutherly line is 
from Conohaſſet rocks to the notch in Bridgewater, fifteen 


miles; thence W. 18 D. ſouth to the ſtation tree twenty- 
three miles; thence W. 7 D. N. to Rhode - iſland, N. W. 


corner, which is nearly the ſame with Connecticut N. E. 


corner twenty - four miles [q], thence W. g D. N. to Con- 
[p] A few years ſince, the general aſſembly of the Maſſachuſetts- 


Bay wasin the humour of diſtributing the of much vacant or 


rovince land ; perhaps in good polic oreſight, to ſecure to the 
aſſachuſetts people, by poſſeſſion, the pro of part of ſome con- 
troverted lands; accordingly it came to paſs, that upon a royal com- 


miſſion from the court of Great-Britain, to determine this controverſy, 


the juriſdiction, but not the property, was allotted to New-Hampſhire, 
or rather to the crown. Some of theſe grants, called rownſhips, were 


to the inhabitants of the ſeveral old townſhips, e. g. to Boſton three | 


townſhips, to Ipſwich one, &c. nine townſhips were voted, but only 
ſeven. granted, to the deſcendants of the Naraganſet or Pequod Indian 
war ſoldiers 1637, called Naraganſet townſhips ; nine townſhips were 
granted to the heirs of the militia, or ſoldiers, who went againſt Ca- 
nada, anno 1690, and are called Canada townſhips, A 1 of theſe 
townſhips, the furtheſt up in the country, run W. 5 and a half D. 8. 
acroſs * Merrimack river thirty-five miles to Connecticut river, 
as a barrier againſt the Indians, they are called the double line of 
towns; whereof No. 3, 8, and q, are very mountainous, rocky, 
and ſtony, not capable of ſettlement; No. 4 and 7 are the beſt 


At preſent there remains in the territory of Old Maſſachuſetts · Bay 

colony, vacant or provincial lands, not exceeding the value of fix 
townſhips of ſix miles ſquare eck. r 

-  (s] This line, N of about twenty miles, falls in with 
Hydſon's river, about half a mile below the mouth of Eſopus 08 r 

| | necticut 
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necticut N. W. corner ſeventy miles; being in all about 
132 miles. 3. The meridian diſtance from the above- 
ſaid northerly and to the ſoutherly line is about forty- 
ſeven miles. Theſe forty-ſeven miles multiplied into 
125, which is nearly the medium between 3 
and ſoutherly line, produces 3875 ſquare miles, which 
are 3, 7 50, ooo acres [r]. VVV 


As to the ſituation! of this American province 

Maſſachuſetts- Bay in New-England, upon the ſurface of 
the terreſtrial globe; we ſhall obſerve that Bos rom the 
chief town or metropolis of Ne- England, from the ob- 
ſervations of the late ingenious Mr. Thomas Robie, fel- 
lowof Harvard, alias Cambridge college of New-England 
determined it to be in 42 D. 25 M. N. lat. and [5] weſt 
from London 4 H. 46 M. which is W. long. 71 D. 
By a late determination of the king in council, the province of 
Maſlachuſetts-Bay, has loſt of its claimed lands, about one half in 
number of acres : thus eſtimated ; the ſoutherly line of the claimed 
lands diſunited from Maſſachuſetts, is 117 miles; the northerly line 
is from Endicot's tree, three miles north of the fork of Merrimack 
river, thirty-five miles to Connecticut river, and thence to New-York 
eaſt line about ſixty miles, being in all about ninety-five miles, whereof 
a medium extent eaſt and weſt is 106 miles; this multiplied into fiſty- 


five miles, the meridian diſtance between Pantucket falls and Endicot's 


tree, gives 5830 ſquare miles, which are 3,731,200 acres. | 

There are ſome actual ſurveys of extents which ought not to be loſt 
in oblivion ; as for inſtance, from Merrimack river due weſt to Groton 
meeting-houſe are twelve miles; from Groton meeting-houſe (as ſur- 
veyed by colonel Stoddard, major Fulham, and Mr. Dwight, by order 
of the general aſſembly) to Northfield meeting-houie W. 16 D. N. 
by compaſs, are forty-one miles and 2 half; from Deerfield meeting- 
houſe near Connecticut river, a little higher, to Albany church upon 
the weſt ſide of Hudſon's river, W. i2 and a half D. N. are fifty-ſeven 
miles twenty rod. Prom ſuch actual ſurveys the public roads may be 
laid out to better adyantage than at preſent: for inſtance, the preſent 
road from Boſton to Albany (this is the road to Montreal in Canada) 
by way of Springfield, the Houſatonicks, and Kinderhook is about 
200 miles; a new and better road, but not as yet well improved, is 
via Lancaſter and Nichawos to Sunderland upon Connecticut river 


ven miles, being in all only about 150 miles. 


of 


2 miles, and from Deerfield, a little higher to Albany, are 
5 W , 


* 
x N 
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for 7 under the old charter admini/ ion 

„ eee e 1628-9; by charter 
Mr. Cradock was nominated their firſt er but by 
reaſon of his advanced age, he declined g over; 
and Mr. Endicot, 8 but being of no 
note, he was dropped: the company in London choſe 


The general | l 


Jaho Minthrepes mog. nd; Thomas mu —_ 


me horſes, f 
bel died: in the paſſage) 
. they landed at Neu | 
3 Mr. Endicot, their 1 - A we it the name 
1g BY 
1630. In A til, Mr. Win Mr. Dudley, with 
ſome of the eee N many ſettlers and 
ſervants, proviſions and ſtores, in all ſeventeen ſhips, were 
{ent over this year: of the ſettlers about 100 died the firſt 
year; and the ſurvivors [y] ſuffered much for want of 


] By the ſame eclipſe of the moon, March 1 , 1717, obſerved 
id De bs Hire at Paris (which is g M. ene 
from London) and by Mr. Robie at Cambridge of New. England. 
Two obſervations better aſcertain the difference of time between two 


—_—_ than an obſervation in one place, and a calculation only 


for the other 


I Deputy Dudley, March 28, 1631, wrote home to his 


=povernor 
friends in _— The = ſervants which we bad ſent over, we 
could not avoid giving them all their liberty, though they coſt us from 
16 to 204. — a perſon, not having bread Rae Ge nfs ht. 


If any comes to ſettlement to plant for worldly ends (but if for 


ſpiritual he may do —4 that can live well at home, he commits an 


error, of which he will ſoon him; we failed of our 
to our great dama e of England, who are endued with 
and * means to find their families for eighteen 


months, and to build and plant, let chem come. In the beginning of 
our ſettlements we had great fickneſs and mortuli 
tlers of New-Plymouth, which ſeemed to from want of warm 
lodging and good diet; they who landed in ſammer died of fevers 
from the heats; Dr Ty mouth, 

died of the ſcurvy. ; 
* 


S tt A =2 


, as well as the ſet- 


admitted about 390 freemen; preceding 
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proviſions. After a char geable, long , and tedious V 

they landed at Salem ; Bey dicke Salem, and choſe to 

2 where the land was better; they proceeded to the 

mouth of [u] Charles-river farther up the bay. Here ſome 

ſettled, and called it Charles-Town ; ſome ſettled ar. Sa- 
s-river, now Lynn; ſome at Myſtic-river, now Med- 

ord ; | theſe two ſettlements are between Salem and 


Charles- Town; ſome from Charles Town croſſed over, 


and ſettled upon a Peninſula, now called Bos rox, the me- 


Town weſtward at Newtown and Watertown; ſome from 


Boſton ſettled two miles weſt ſouthward, and called it 
Rockſbury, becauſe. rocky ground; ſame ſettled four 


miles ſouth from hoy vt and called it — 


ſmall — nk which had been made at 
without this juriſdiction. From ſettling out, 
to — following, died of 200 
Anno 1631, freemen were firſt admitted, and here the 
old charter law- book begins ; preceding May, 1634, 
1641, about 
For the twenty fol- 


_ ſettlers _ — England. 


ter the Reſtoration, the epiſcopal church of K England a- 
gain became rigid, and many Diſſenters came over with 


their miniſters ; thus Mr. Allen was nne 


2 It was ſo called ſome years before this ſettlement. 

ww] Here I could proceed, and give the hiſtory « of the firſt {ting 
and ve improvements of moſt rownſhips in the province © 
— 19 res this would - of too "ade ald confined a 
nature, to i ato a general ſummary, cou r 
attention of but a few readers, 


A. * * * 
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of Britiſh America; ſome ſettled from Charles- 


— 
3 


dependent manner in religion was 
— et fot —— _— ple went home from 
New-England, than came abroad to New-England. Af- 
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< the ſettlers were neither neceſſitous not criminals.” ol 


annual elected 
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of Boſton, Mr. Lee of Briſtol, Mr. Bailey of Watertown, 


Ec. 
The aſſiduous and well- qualified agent Dummer, i in 


bis ingenious and politic piece, publiſhed in London, 


2 1, in defence of the New-England charters, when all 
and proprietary governments were in danger of 


being annihilated, by a bill brought into the Houle of 


Commons of Great-Britain ; he writes, That 100 f 
< pence of ſettling the Maffach UT Pay 200 f he 
« firft twelve years, was about 200,000 derung; ; 


XJ) 
*; 764 i | * 890 «1 


"The bitery, of their ſucceſſve governors, is, as „Al 


[ 1630s The company of Maſſachuſetts: Bay adventuvers 
in London, choſe for their governor, John Winthrop, a 

lawyer, ſon of Adam Winthrop, of Grotoff in Suffolk; 

he brought over with him to New- England the proceeds 
of an eſtate of 600 to 7008. ſterling per anmmz was almoſt 
governor till his death; he was very 
charitable, particularly in r his medicinal Van 
Helmont noſtrums to the is ſon was very in- 
ſtrumental in procuring the ee charter, and 


was annually choſen their governor during his life. His 


grandſon was ſome time major- general of the colony, 
and 1 or judge; he died 1717. Tohis great 


my on John, was dedicated the xl vol. of the Phi- 


N tranſactions of the London Royal ny 3 he 
lately in London. 

1636. In oppoſition to Mr. Winthrop, Hen Wide, 
ſon of Sir Henry Vane, was choſen governor; he came 


over an enthuſiaſtic rigid Puritan; his conduct was diſ- 


agreeable to the people, he was dropped the year follow- 
ing, and Mr. Winthrop choſen as formerly. He was 


afterwards member of the long parliament in England; 


and executed as a traitor 1662. Et. 50. 
1645. Thomas Dudley was elected 
„ deputy-governor: Mr. Dudley was born at 
* 


governor, Mr. 


„ . — —— wont — — Win, poet © — — — Co) 
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Northampton; he was a Puritan, and bred in the army; 
he was about ten years ſteward to the earl of Lincoln; 


he came over deputy-governor 1630, and was at times 


choſen major-general of the colony; he died in Rockſ- 
bury, July 31, 1652, Et. 77. His ſon Joſeph Dudley 
ſuſtained many great and arduous poſts, Colony- agent, 
reſident of the council, chief. juſtice, member of par- 
iament in England, and governor of the province of 
Maſſachuſetts-Bay, as ſhall be in courſe related more at 
large. His grandſon Paul Dudley, Eſq; is the preſent 
chief-juſtice of the province of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, of 
long experience in the laws and cuſtoms of the province; 
he is noted abroad in the world, by ſome ingenious 
pieces, relating to the natural. hiſtory of New-England, 
publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions of the Lon- 
don Royal Society, for the years 1720 and 172171. 
1653. John Endicot was choſen governor; he died 
1665. 1665, Richard Bellingham, a lawyer, a very old 
man, was elected; he had been an aſſiſtant ot magiſtrate 
thirty years before; he was choſen governar for ſeven years 
| ſucceſſively ; he died 1671, Et. 80. He had formerly 
been treaſurer of the province; he was very ſeyere againſt 
Anahaptiſts and Quakers ; his memory is perpetuated by 
the rownſhip of Bellingham, being called after his name. 
1671. Was choſeg John Leverett ; he was annually 
All death 1 676, in the autumn. His 


continued governor 

father Thomas I. 
1633, from Boſton in Lincolnſhire of Old-England, to 
New-FEnaland tt oe oe So 
1676. Simon Bradſtreet was elected governor ; he was 
annually rech6ſen till anno 1686 the charter being va- 
cated, he was ſuperſeded by - preſident Dudley: upon 
the Revolution i 'New-England, April 1689, ſubſequent 
to and conſequent. of the Revolution in England, Nov. 


1688; by the advice and direction of the principal in- 
habitants of the colany, with the other colony officers, as 
elected 1686, he Teaſſumed the government, till the 


arrival oſa the nem charter, May, 1692. This was ap- 
5 e e e,, H_—_ 
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Ee The city of New-York ws ſo called from bis Toglich- title: 
the city of Alban y from his Scots title, 


ſhire, had been a fellow 'of Emanuel College 
n 1 8 of Old- England; ſucceeded er 
Thomas Dudley, as ſteward to the carl of 1 0 z he 
married à ſiſter of governor Joſeph Dudley; he died 
March 27, 1697; At. 95; he was the longe liver of all 
the firſt planters of New. England. 

Some ſhort time after the ſucceſſion of king James II, 
the charter being vacated, Joſeph Dudley, Eſqz wha had 
been ſent over the colony's agent, arrived in Boſton, 
June 1686, as preſident with a council; he aſſumed the 


@dmiviſtration ; he was ſuperſeded by | 
The arrival of Sir Edmund Andros, governor of New- 


England, in Dec. 1686; he continued governor, until 
ſent home, with his officers, by the Revolutioners in the 
ip = „1689. He had been governor of New-York under 

uke [x] of York and Albany for ſeven years pre- 
keg 1684, when he was ſuperſeded by colonel Dongan 
a Roman catholic : anno 1692 in Virginia he had the 


chief command, having ſucceeded Francis Nicholſon, 


who was lieutenant-governor under lord Howard, . 
5 diſmiſſed; Sir Edmund continued g 


nor until 1 098, when clone! Nicholſon from 


land fu aided him; governor Nicholſon returned to 


England 1504, and n the earl of Ork-. 
ney. Here we inſenſibly anticipate en to 


che ſection of Virginia. e eo 
The | ucceſſive- major-generals under the old charter 


were, Thomas Dudley, John Endicot, Edward Gibbons, 


Robert Sedgwick, Humphrey Atherton, Daniel Den- 
niſon, John Leverett, Daniel Gookin, and Thomas 


Sergeant. 


The ſucceſſive ſecretaries, v were William Bur rgis, Simon 


Bradſtreet, Increaſe Newel, and Edward. Rawſon; z. be- 
tween the old and new charters in the intermediate 


arbitrary 
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proved of, And confirmed by W. and NM. He was born 
nN 
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dominions of New-Eagland wa this Revolution he 
vent off e 


repreſentatives in a legiſlative capacity [z] voted toge- 


e- Of MassaAchusgrrs-BAÄ Tr. 43 
ve adminiſtration in the reien of James 


I mo Randolph was ſecretary. 
Wr Uſher; at the Revolution was weldures for the 


[ 16 Some nu e e Fe at 1 the al 
charter adminiftration. 


THE IR enabting at was, It vue this evart, 
and the authority ther 

For many years rom the beginning, the povernor, 
aſſiſtants, or council, not under — and deputies or 
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ther; but from long experience divers inconveniencies 
were found to ariſe, and it was enacted 1652, that the 
n (governor 19 — council) ſhould fit and vote ug 
apart, conſtituting [a] a ſeparate negative. _ 
The 5 deputy- governor, and affltants, or 105 
council called magiſtrates, were the ſuperior court for 
appeals in civil caſes; and were the court of oyer 
and terminer in caſes. of life, member, baniſhment, 
and divorce. After they were conftituted two diſtin&t 
houſes, if they happened to differ in any caſes of judi- - 
cature civil or criminal, the affair was to'be determined 
by a vote of the whole court met together. The ge- 


] Theſe minutes and common place from records, ond obſerya- 
tions of ſelf and friends, I hope, are exact, and all matters material 
may be depended upon; but the buſineſs of my profeſſion and other 
eden do not allow me time ſufficient to — em 1 ſtrict ſtiff 

or er; rerore ce cout, in fome- 

looſe manner digeſted for Par rn — wndly: 95s E 

L] In Scotland, before the happy union 1707, 2 
the peers, commiſſioners for ſhires or counties, and commiſſioners for 
burghs or boroughs, made only one houſe and voted together. 

la]. The phy of 8 _ — — followed their 
example, : ir - legiſlature to co 0 3 
the governor has no third negative, as — provinces ſtriQly ohg- 
JD ergjyn z but in the apes” houſe or negative, in 'cale of an 
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neral court only, had power to pardon condemned cri- 
minals. The governor when preſent was preſident in 
all courts. No general court to be continued above one 
year. The governor, deputy- govetnor, or majority of 

the aſſiſtants, may call a 12 aſſembly ; but this af- 
ſembly is not to be adjourned or diſſolved, but * a vote 
of the ſame. 88 

County courts may admit 83 bg [4] church- 

members, that is, of the independent or congre ** 
religio us mode; only freemen were capable of voti 
on [axe we 550 3 662, upon the gs ny: this * 


e ſome townſpips had it in their option, to 
| ſend or not ſend deputies to the general aſſembly. The 
deputies of Dover and ſuch other towns as are not by 
law bound to ſend deputies, may be excuſed. 
The officers annually elected by the 3 in ge- 
neral (not by their repreſentatives or deputies in the 
general court or aſſembly). were the governor; the de- 
puty-governor, the aſſiſtants or council, the treaſurer, 
the major-general, the admiral at fea, the nenn 
for the united e and the ſecretary. 

By an act 1641, the freemen of any ſhire . 
have liberty to chuſe deputies for the general court 2 
either in their own ſhire or town, or elſewhere as they 
judge fitteſt; ſo be it, they be freemen and inhabiting 
this juriſdiction. 5 

By a law made 1654, no perſon, b ing Halt br 
common attorney in any [4] inferior court, ſhall be ad- 

[5] This was too narrow and confined, perhaps more ſevere than 


ever was practiſed by the church of England in its moſt bigotted and 
_ faulted periods; the —.— generation in New. England are of an ex- 
tenſive charity to all roteſtants, though differing in ſome peculiar,/but 
not eſſential, modes or ways of worſhip. 
le] This law was not re- enacted under the now charter ddadaifrs- 
| tion, but a ſpecial act; reſidence was required, by the infleence of a 
1 lite aſſembly well verſed in commercial 
and other public gen rs of the world. 
[4] At cms de ee dab, was called he er. 
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a deputy in the general court or aſ-. 


mitted to fit as 
ſembieye:- ©. 175" | e 
Where the country or colony laws are deficient, the 
caſe ſhall be determined by the [e] word of G. 
Disfranchiſement, and baniſhment, were the uſual 
ee © ft HS EET 2720S RG 
Governor and deputy-governor jointly agreeing, or any 
of [theit aſſiſtants, conſenting, have power out of court, 
to reprieve a condemned malefactor, till the next court 
of aſſiſtants, or general court; and that the general 
_ only hath power to pardon a condemned male- 
acto : : CIC} f 2 e, ; 
1607 Enacted, That a Mint-houſe be erected in Boſ- 


ton, to coin ſilver of ſterling alloy into 12 d. 6d. and 3 d. 


pieces, in value leſs than that of the preſent Engli 
coin by 2 d. in the ſhilling; the ſtamp to be, within a 


double ring; on the one fide Massachuszrs, with 


a tree in the centre; on the other fide Nzw-EncLanD, 
with the year [F] 1652, and the figure x11, vi, and nn, 
according to the value of each piece; with a private 
mark. Excepting Engliſn coin, no other money to be 
current in this common- wealth; 5 per cent. for g] charges 


of coining to be allowed by the owners of the ſilver 
brought” into the mint to be coined. Exportation of 


this coin, except twenty ſhillings for neceſſary ex | 
is vrohibired on pain of confiſcation of all viſible eſtate. 
Coinage is a prerogative of the Sovereignty, not of a 
colony. Scarce any of this coin now appears; with all 
lacious baſe paper-currency;  . © ESO: 

Beſides ſome ſmall duties of impoſt upon ſtrong li- 
quors imported; and a ſmall exciſe of 2 5. 64. per hhd. 


other ſilver coin, it is drove away by a multiplied fal- 


(e) Our Bible in theſe times wus their body of laws, civil'as well as 
eccleſiaſtical, eſpecially in criminal caſes, | | 11 


[/] All the New-England coin is dated 16523 though for man) | 
efron. polhe ior 


following | they continued/coining. „ VEN 7 | 
ſe! In Grent-Bricain the coinage charge is defrayed by the govern» 
ment; for this uſo the parliament allows 1 5,000 J. per m nm 


* > 
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upon cyder, and malt liquors retained 3, and ; tonnage, 
6 4. per ton, upon ſhipping ; N ordinary revenue was 
a poll tax on capitation upon all male whites of 16 Ft. 
and upwards, and a rate of - d. in the pound of prin- 
right, 5 ho at ſmall valuations ;. thus for inſtance, anno 
51, the tax was 20 4 per poll, and a rate af ed in the 
pound eſtate. * 
Anno 1692, 1 the old charter expired, Stax of 
poll, and a rate of 30s. upon every 100 J. of princi- 
tate, was computed to raiſe 00 4. value oqual to 


Felton money. . 
Anno 1639, a Court merchant i is appointed. When 2 


ſtranger s affairs do not allow, him to tarry the ordinary 
2 9 the courts; the governor or deputy, with any 


$f, ads. SE fairs and. markets in nl horns; 
for, inſtance, in Boſton, two yearly. fairs, eee 
ket upon the 5th day [Þ]. | 

nated; a ſmall body of good maine las in twenty 


ſeven ſections. 

| ' Economy. of their militia was after this manner, 
| All White men of 16 At. and upwards, were inliſted 
i company of foot to be under fixty-four, private men 


mall. towns are to join) no troops of horſe to exceed 
el Pen. The non commiſſion officers. to be ap- 


3 4 - 


boos by. the, commiſſion, officers. of the , company: 
the commiſſion officers, of a company to be choſen by 
majority of the men inliſted in that company, to 

approved by the county- court, or ſeſſions. All che 
companies of one county or regiment, hy a majority of the 
men belonging to that regiment are to chuſe a ſtrjeant- 
major of the county, the commander of that regiment. 
The commander of all the militia of the colony was in 3 
major general. annually: choſen by che. general” aſſem - 


W 


Ya; 

[73] It is not 3 to de accuunthll for;: thut 'thh cvurt merchant, 
__ , andowgebly ue mob: reer under the new charter ad- 
miniſtratian. Fs * WS. + TRIS :: 4 {1} Na . by 4. bl 
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militia. | 
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bly [}. Any feven affiſtants, whereof che geber or 
uty· r to be one, — impreſs ſoldiers. 0 

6 prevent oppreſſion, any perſon taking exeeſſi ve By 
for work done, or unreaſonabie prices for neee. 4 


1 ; ſhall be fined ar the diſcretion of the 
court where the offence is preſented. | The ſelect en 66 — 
regulate the of porters. f 

The forms of their judicial oaths were, By ehe Nie 
of the Living, and ſometimes Ever-Rving GonBy 
the grear Name of the Ever-living Almighty 0 
| By the great and dreadful Name of che Ever-living 
Gop. Theſe were uſed pare to e Fiemme of 
the occaſion. 

Any perſon muy view and have atteſted copies of any 


records z the journals of the council exo 
[E) PLVOwcers to be fined five pounds. Jeſuits; or any 


rms, ny Rn 
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Roman cacholic eccleſiaſtics, to be baniſhed; if they re- 5 
turn, to ſuffer death: au law was afterwards extended ki 
to the Quakers. 


Anno 7656, none of that eue ke of Hereties, keel 
riſen up in the world, which are commonly called Qua- 
kers, are to be i : penalty upon the maſter roof; 
per piece, and 405. per hour for any other perſen Hes 
bouring: or entertaining them. 

1658. A Quaker [7] convicted, ſhall be baniſhed 1 opon 
pain of death. _ 


by a Ii] All this is fatty Cates in Arber eds! in this Dotcheſter Neri : 
be ing place near Boſton, upon a 8 of Mr. Atherton; he ſuſ- 
the tained all theſe commands, as alfo the office of afliftant or magiſtrate in 

„dhe ſtate, and deacon in the church or congregation ; the PIE is 
the rude, being compoſed inthe infancy of the country : 
ant Here lies our Captain, and Major of Suffolk was wwithal, | 
nent. A godly Magiftrate was he, and general. 4 
11 Anno 1655, Cromwell divided England ine 90 ans, an 
in 2 55» Crom 
em- conſtituted à military l uy e name of . Major- 

\ general, but this was ſoon diſuſed, "Be 2 in Great - Britain tha + 
t 0114 of <acþ Fee 1 ee een ol +lord. lieutenant, or * 
er ad- WT = 4 the country. zi aun $42 kak "eo ROY Nu 
579.1 % Theſe were Indian canjurers.and and fortune 

bly. [4] The dn. by their ſimplicity of manners, al Es in- 
Fra | Penalty 
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Penalty for playing at cards or dice 5 5. for obſery. 
ing any ſuch day as Chriſtmas 55. profaners of the 
ſabbath day, for the firſt offence to be admoniſhed, but 
for after offences to be fined. Drinking healths aboard 
of veſſels 20 3. every health. Reviling magiſtrates or 
miniſters 57. or whipping. 1 a + 
1633. Conſtables are to preſent unprofitable fowlers, 
and tobacco-takers, to the next magiſtrate. + - | 
No motion of marriage to be made to any- maid, 
without the conſent of her parents. Births, marriages, 
and deaths to be recorded in each town: to be returned 
to the county court or ſeſſions... 
The general aſſembly having received and peruſed 
a letter from the privy council in England, with an 
act of parliament 12 Carol. II. for the encouraging of 
ipping and navigation; they appointed naval officer 
in all their proper ſea-ports, the tranſactions to be tranſ- 
mitted to London once a year by the ſecretary. - 
Women, girls, and boys, are enjoined to ſpin; the 
ſelect men of each town, are to aſſeſs each family, at 
one or more ſpinners: when they have avocations of 
other buſineſs, they are to be deemed half or quarter 
ſpinners; a whole ſpinner ſhall ſpin every year, for 
thirty weeks, three pound every week of linnen, cotton, 


duſtry, frugality, humanity, and charity, with good propriety, give 
themſelves the denomination of Fx. en as ſuch — are at preſent 
much in favour with the civil government of Great - Britain; in theſe 
colomes, by an order from the crown, they are exempted from paying 
towards the parochial miniſters dues. I muſt not produce this as an 
inſtance (becauſe a powerful corps are in che oppoſition) that à regular 
clergy in pay, under the confined (confinement occaſions deſertion) 
difcipline of Creeds, Confeſſions, Canons, Articles, &c. are not of that 
uſe in ſociety (from the long experience of many centuries) as thoſe 
not confined, but who act as voluntiers or irregulars not paid, but 
merely as from the Amor Patrie et Proximi, they are directed. Forms 
in religion are generally of bad influence; with the vulgar, they pals 
for the 41 L of religion, and are thereby diverted from the eſſentials, 
viz. a good life, and charity, which is brotherly-love to the affluent, 
and compaſſion toward our neighbours the indigeen. 
5 R 7 "28 ire 


Five years quiet poſſeſſion to be deemed a title, 
In commonages five ſheep' ſhall be reckor d equal to 
one cow. 

1667. No licenced perſon to ſell beer, bu of four 
buſhels barley malt at leaſt, to the hogſhead, and not to 


be ſold above 2 d. the ale quart; not to be mixed with 


molaſſes, coarſe ſugar, or other materials. No mackarel 


to be caught, except for ſpending whilſt freſh, before the 
| firſt of July annually. Surveyors appointed to view all 


ſhippingin building. 
Wampumpeag to be a tender in payment of debts not 


_— 40 5. at 8 white or 4 black a penny z this was 


ed anno 1661. 
"Abe a vote paſſed in any aſſembly or civil court, a 
member may enter his diſſent, without entering his rea- 
ſons of diſſent, to be recorded. 


In all aſſemblies, neuters, that is ſilents, ſhall by ac- 


counted votes for the negative. Any two magiſtrates 


with the clerk of the county, may take Fan of wills, 


or grant adminiftration. 


In old 3 times the colony was at firſt divided : 


into the three counties of Suffolk, Eſſex, and Middleſex; 
when they aſſumed the juriſdiction of New-Hampſhire 
and province of Main, and ſettled compactly upon 


Connecticut river, the See 1671, was divided into 


theſe ſix counties : 


Suffolk 5 a Dee 
_ 2 RD and Hampton, 


6 Pier > JSalem and Ipſwich. 
= 4Piſcataqua | Dover and Portſmouth, 
ene 4 "$— "Mid and Cambridge. 
/ Yorkſhire | 85 FR” = 

Hampſhire | Northampton and Springfield. 
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the biſhops courts, Sc. in the 


| occaſion the wiſe and thinking 


: 1 * 3 , | 1 VE * * * * L A 


2 . lee to ther Religious ee, 


8 OM E account of the various ſectaries EIS of 
religious: diſcipline and worſhip in the ſeveral Britiſh 
American colonies, was deſi for the ſection of Rhode- 
iſland colony, that plantation being productive or * 
ceptive of very many ſectaries: but as the 
(fo called) of ſundry ſectaries in the old colony of Maſ. 


ſachuſetts-Bay, is too much and too impartiall e 


by many hiſtorians ; I could not avoid in this 

e a few and matter- of- fact account of theſe — 
1 Concerning the congregational _ 4p religious diſ- 

pline and worſhip as generally practiſed in the colonies 
5 New-England. II. Some narrative of the ſeverities 
uſed in the Maſſachuſetts-Bay, towards various ſe&aries 
or communions of rigid Brownifts, Antinomians, Mug. 
gletonians, Anabaptiſts, Quakers, and mn] Witches []. 

I. [e] Some conſcientious non-conforrniſts haraſſed by 
of James I, ob- 
tained a looſe grant from the councif of Plymouth called 
the New- England company, of fame lands in North- 
* they —— to A nes and 

at were per enthuſi 

called Browniſts [q], from the rome of ther apoſtle or 


m] Witches are Enthuſiaſts or Maniacs, and may, with propricty 
of words, be ſaid of the devil's communion. 

[z] By the many controverſies in revealed religions, the ſeveral ſects 
expoſe the inconſiſtencies and abſurdities of one another s opinions, and 
part of mankind to regulate themſelves 
by natural Teligion only ; and to e that all religion * are 

good, which teach men to be en. 
[o] See p. 224. 569. a 
p] Nothing but a religious „n or 3 have 
| withood the ſeverities of their winters; at preſent their winters are 
leſs rigid from the country being more and more cleared of woods, 
and-exppſed to the fan, which Fe their ſnows ſooner than beſore 
it was opened. 
[7] Robert Brown firſt * 1580. Sir Walter Raleigh writes 
that in 1592, there were in gland near 20,000 Browniſts, 


leader ; 


cls 


| | | 
EY "* nnn >. TIME + N N TP 2 121712 £ 85 a 4 


of the brotherhood, made and unmade their miniſter, 


not in ſacraments and diſcipline ; they adviſed with 


chinſon were their leaders; this fynod continued three 


ſtateſman, as well as general, was ſenſible of this; they were his fa- 
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leader; afterwards their indiſcreer zeal res wires, be ſub-. 
ſide, they were called [r] Thdependents, becauſe every 
corigregation was independent of the other churches; but 
not independent of the civil government, as ſome invi- 
dioufly repreſent it. A church conſiſted only of ſo many 
people as could conveniently meet together in one au- 
dience, and under covenant among themſelves; a vote 


elders, and deacons; a miniſter could not adminiſter 
but to his own congregation; they allowed of com- 
munion with other churches in word and prayer, but 
neighbouring churches, but were under no obligation to 
follow their advice. ; eg ae 
After ſome time, they ſtill became more moderate and 
ſociable ; they converted the deſignation Independent, 
to that of congregational : although they retained the 
notion of an independent ſupreme ecclefiaftic power in 
each congregation; they allowed, that ſometimes it may 
be expedient to have the advice of ſynods and councils: 
thus inſenſibly and naturally, for ſake of god order, 
they fall into the Wreſbyterian mode; and, in fact, have 
had ſeveral ſynods appointed by the civil legiſlature. 1. 
In Auguſt 30, 1637, in Newtown was called an univer- 
ſal ſynod to condemn the errors of the Rigids and Anti- 
nomians; M. Williams, Mr. Vane, and Mrs. Hut- 


weeks: this occaſioned an emigration, and the ſettling 
of the colony of Rhode-iſland. 2. Sept. 30, 1648, by 
order of the legiſlature, a ſynod was called at n FM 
to eſtabliſh uniformity ; they agree to the Weſtminſter _ 
confeſſion of 1646, in matters of faith and doctrine, but 
compoſe a plan of their own for diſcipline. 3. Anno 


A This mode of reiigion'feems to be landable ind well adapted to 
prevent imperium in imperio, that is, a church government from con- 
trouling the ſtate or civil government. Cromwell, a very great 
vourites upon that account. 
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* 1662, in the ſpring, in Boſton a ſynod was called by di- 


rection of the general aſſembly, concerning the bj 
that grand-children of church-members had to bap 
coficerning the conſociation of churches, and ſome other 


affairs of church-memberſhip. 4. Anno 1679, another 


2 in Boſton was appointed by the legiſlature, to con- 


ult what was proper to be done to remove the evils 


which continued to afflict the people of New- England; 


1678, many had died of the 1 ; the reſult was, 


that all the churches ſhould renew their covenant. They 
had a ſecond ſeſſion, Way 12, 1680, and agreed upon a 
| confeſſion of faith, nearly the ſame with that of the In- 


in England, Oct. 12, 1658, called the Savoy 


9 — of faith, and ſeemed to renounce the models 


Geneva and Scotland. 5. Anno 1687, the miniſters 
H chuſetts- Bay colony, jointly ſent an addreſs of 


* to king James II, for his 9 indulgence or ge- 
neral toleration of religious opinions and con tions. 
This was ſent over and preſented to king James by Mr. 


Incteaſe Mather; he and his conſtituents were not po- 
liticians ſufficient to penetrate into the wicked and per- 


nicious contrivance of that toleration. 6. About thirty 


years ſince, it was propoſed in the general aſſembly to 
call a ſynod of the congregational churches of the pro- 
vince of Maſſachuſetts-Bay; this was refuſed or drop- 
PS: becauſe by the act of union of Scotland and Eng- 

and, it is provided that the church of England govern- 
ment, in all the Engliſh colonies was for ever eſtabliſhed. 
Here the hiſtory of New-England church-ſynods muſt 
terminate, 


All convocations, general aſſemblies, ſynods, &c. of 


clergymen, by their indiſcreet zeal or heats, rather in · 


creaſc, than heal the diſtempers of the church. 
In other articles, the New-England Independents be- 
come leſs contracted, and of. 1 more extenlive charity. 


L] By this 5 Popery was craftily to be introduced; 
the colony 9 unadviſedly ſent an of the ſame 


nature. 
Although 
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Although a church properly conſiſted of no more per- 


1 


ſons or Chriſtians, than could conveniently meet toge- 
ther in one place, cemented by a holy covenant, and ad- 


mitted into church · memberſſiip by perſonal public con- 
feſſion; at preſent they have relaxed of that rigidity, 


and, 1. In many of their churches, do not require that 
perſonal public confeſſional 47 Tom in order to be 
berſhi 


admitted into church-mem ; but only a private 
application to their paſtor or miniſter to be communi- 
cated to the church only, if required. 2. They admit 
occaſionally members of other churches to the Lord's 


ſupper, by letters of recommendation. 3. A miniſter 
may occaſionally adminiſter the ſacraments to a neigh- 
bouring vacant church. 4. The brethren of the church, 


at the ordination of a miniſter, do not lay on hands 
it is done by the laying on of the hands of the mi- 


niſters [#] of ſome neighbouring churches invited for 


that purpoſe : this is a conſiderable feſtival day in the 
townſhip or pariſh. 5. A lay elder may teach and 


perform all offices, excepting the adminiſtration of the | 


ſacraments. 


At preſent the Congregationaliſts of New-England | 


may be eſteemed among the moſt moderate and charita- 


ble of Chriſtian profeſſions. 


The perſecution of ſectaries in New-England, parti- 
cularly of Anabaptiſts and Quakers, is not minutely re- 


lated here; as being only local and temporary from the 
wrong-pointed zeal of the times, without any political 


wicked deſign [#] 


[e] In a New-England ordination, five diſtin 282 or parts 
are required, 1. A preparatory Prayer. 2. A ſuitable ſermon. 3. 
Ac . 4. Another Prayer. 5. The right-hand of fellowſhip ; 
ſome others join in the impoſition of hands. FA 


(z] Mankind in a natural unpoliſhed ſtate is animal ſuper flitiofim + 


this is the natural reaſon of the great influence of the clergy. A fiery 


hot religious zeal, or frantickneſs, with variety of ſymptoms or tenets, 
like other bodily diſtem at times becomes contagious and epide- 
mic, principally — the weak conſtitutions of mind; as bodily 
ails ſeize weak conſtitutions of body: for inſtance, in Great - Britain, 


If 


* 
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ſetts- Bay, are ſeven miſſi 


culative private opinions can never diſturb a ſtate. 


. 


- If by ſectaries are meant Diſſenters from the general 


mode of the religion of the country at that time; the 
church of England worſhip was former 
New- England: the firſt church of Engl 


tion formed. there was in Boſton 1679 : it ſtill ſubſiſts 
and flouriſhes 3 and beſides a rector in the election and 


at the charge of tiie congregation, there is an annual 
royal bounty for an aſſiſtant miniſter, ſometimes called 


lecturer: (hitherto, excepting in Boſton, there is no church 


of England, but miſſionaries: at this time, anno 1748 
(including Mr. Price for Hopkinton appointed; but not 
as yet arrived) in the new charter province of Maſſachu- 
congregations, and about 
200 independent congregations; beſides ſome congre- 
gations of Iriſh Preſbyterians, Anabaptiſts, Quakers, and 
lately ſome muſhroom meetings. of Separatifts, diſciples 
of Mr. Whitefield, and, as of ſhort duration, ſcarce de- 
7 

By the articles of union of the two nations of Great- 


Britain, May 1707, the church of England is eſtabliſhed 


if left to nature, after ſome ſhort time deferveſces and ſubſides ; but if 


uſed with harſh violent adminiſtrations, that is, with perſecution, the 
diſtemper becomes more intenſe, more laſting, and more contagious 


or. ſpreading. In all religious diſtemperatures, lenitives by long ex- 
perience are found to be the molt efficacious medicines ; thus. of the 
abovementioned, ſome have diſappeared, the Lollards and Witches ; 
the others are become very moderate, tractable, and ſome of the beſt 
members of the commonwealth or civil ſociety. | * 


At preſent the differences amongſt the various communions, com- 


munities, or perſuaſions of Proteſtants in the Britiſh dominions, are 


not. doctrinal, or eſſential; being only different modes or faſhions, in 


church government, ceremonies of worſhip and veſtments : the Quaker 


hunſelf, in his ald-faſhioned formal dreſs, ſeems to ſome, to be as ſu- 
perſtitious, as a clergyman of the church of England in-. his gown, 
caſlock, and other pontiſical accoutrements. For this reaſon, the civil 
government of Great - Britain tolerates or connives at all Proteſtant de- 


nominations of Chriſtians; there are only the three denomiuations of 


Preſbyterians, Independents (in New-England they are called ſong 
gationaliſts) and Anabaptiſts, who take out toleration licences, . 
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n perpetuity in all the territories at that time to 
lud belonging; but before this period, in — 
and governors patents, a general toleration for all Chri- 
ſtian religious communities (Roman catholics excepted) 
was the eccleſiaſtical conſtitution of our pions dolo- ; 
nies, without any preference ſ W. 

1. The rigid Browniſts [ x] are almoſt ertinct 6 ig 
violent, or out of the common courſe of human reaſon, 
can hold long; we have already given ſome tranſiem 
hints concerning them; in the infancy of theſe colonies 
there were many degrees of rigidity [ y], whereof ſeveral 
were puritanic and fanatical, of very continuance. 


The Rigids generally {z} ſeceded from the more mode - 
rate [a], and removed with their teachers 6r miniſters 
without the limits er Jeriien of the en Ann 


„ [w] The MS} wi of the congregitionsl n or diſcipline, in 
the province of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, continue to meet annually bog: 
the time of the anniverſary provincial election of counſeHlass (being 
annual jubilee, or feſtival, or concourſe from al! parts of the colon y) 
not by aſſaming any ecclefiaſtical authority, or combiaation,” bot ber wy 
by way of friendly or brotherly intercourſe. : 

I. xx] Time 4 Enthuſiaſts may be of good civil uſe, if well e 3 
do not mean Freethinkers and Libertines. who for worldly ends, may 
act the hypocrite in any ſhape ; but fuch as make a conſcience of re- 

; ligion in general, and of their own way of thinking in particular, and 

: are zealous for making of converts in ſpite of all perils and ſatigne: 

, ſuch may be uſeful miſſionaries amongſt the heathen, and promote re- 

; ligion and trade with them. This Enthuſiaſm ought to be encouraged ; 

: and promoted. 
Mr. Locke, i in a letter to Mr. Bold, dated Ones May, 2699, 

1 ſays, © I defign to take my religion from the Scripture, and then, whe- 

A ther it ſuits or ſuits not any other denomination, I am not much con- 

: _ * cerned ; for I think at the laſt day it will not be enquired, whether 

1 „J was of the church of England or Geneva; but whether 1 ſoug by 

* and embraced truth in the love of i.. | 

f [ſz] Some devotees would ſacrifice their king (or any other ſorm of 

1 civil government) and country blindly to the enthuſialtic ſyperititiaus 

. injun ions of their prieſts and exhorters. The laws of, nature and na- 

f * require the curbing of theſe, 

b. 


a] The ſeveral ſects, or communians of Proteſtants, farts to agree 
in the eſſential doarines of the Chriſtian religion, and differ only in 
ſome fanciful modes and external faſhions of worſhip. 


n | 1634, 
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Williams, miniſter of Salem, was ba- 
niſhed becauſe. of his [+] Antinomian and c] fanatical 
doctrines; after ſome removes, with his diſciples, he ſet- 


tled on the ſouth ſide of Patucket river and called 
their ſettlement Providence plantations, which name it 


retains to this day; they purchaſed it of the Indians, or 
had liberty from them to ſettle there : an inſtance of his 


formality, is a letter from him, dated, Nantigganſick 
24th 


the firſt month, commonly called March, the 
ſecond year of our plantation (by way of epocha, or in 


imitation of che V. C. of the Romans) or planting at 


Moothiſick or Providence. | | 
When the people get into the diſtemperature, or hu- 
mour of differing and dividing eſpecially. in religion; 


they proceed to ſubdiviſions, and ſeparations upon ſe- 


tions. Anno 1636, in the ſummer, ſome diſcontent- 


ed Rigids to the number of about one hundred, went from 


the townſhips of Newtown, Dorcheſter, Watertown, 


and Rockſbury, under their leaders and teachers, Homes, 
Hopkins, Ludlow, Hooker, Sc. removed weſtward to 
| a pleaſant country upon Connecticut river, and gradually 
made the ſettlements of Hartford, Wethersfield, Wind- 


for, Springfield, &c. Thoſe of them who found their 
ſettlements without the limits of the Maſſachuſetts- Bay 


charter, entered into a voluntary aſſociation or juriſdic- | 


tion, which continued until they obtained an ample royal 
Charter in the beginning of the reign of Charles II ; as 


ſhall be more fully related in the ſection of Connecticut 


[5] Antinomians hold, that the law of Moſes is unprofitable under 
the Goſpel ; that juſtification is without oe works; that morali 
and good works are no help to ſalvation, but rather a hindrance : ſuc 


pernicious doctrines are inconſiſtent with civil ſociety, and with good- 
neſs and honeſty, or a private life. 20 K . 


le The various enthufiaſtical modes, at their firſt appearance in the 


nerally agree in two icious articles; 1. They diſclaim a civi 


giſtracy and tempora 8 ; and, 2. Their own wild notions 


are by themſelves impulſes from Gov. 


| colony ; 
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world, were frantic with a violent, indiſcreet, religious zeal: Gy ge- 
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; 1 Feet were concerned in the ſettle- 


of Oxford, about the middle 


colony z thoſe are at preſent moderate, induſtrious, well. 


* - 
— 


ment of Rhode - iſland (it was then called Aquatneck, and 
anno 1644, it was called the Iſle of Rhodes or Rhode- 
iſland) 1637-8 by a voluntary incorporation of eighteen 
perſons: this belongs to the ſection of Rhode. Aland. 91 

2. The Anabaptiſts, at their firſt appearance in New- 
England, were enthuſiaſtically troubleſome ; they choſe 
among themſelves the meaneſt of the people for their 


miniſters ; they call themſelves Baptiſts by way of ab- 


breviation of the name Anabaptiſts, after the ſd] Lollards, 
who were the firſt in the Reformation, followed the Lu- 
therans and Anabaptiſts [e]: ſome of them vainly imagine, 
that they ought to be called by that name in a peculiar 
manner; their baptiſm being the only ſcriptural baptiſm: 


[4] The Lollards (fo called from Walter Lollard, the author of this 
ſect in Germany in the thirteenth century) were our firſt Reformers ;_ their 
name is now loſt, the firſt Reformation being ſubdivided into many 
denominations.” / They 8 in England, under Wicklif, D. D. 


againſt tranſubſtantiation. auricular confeſſion, celibacy of the clergy, 
hierarchy, and ſeyeral pecuniary perquiſites of the Roman catholic 
clergy ; with ſome enthuſiaſtical notions, viz. the church conſiſts only 


of the predeſtinated; converting of church- effects to other uſes is no ſa- 


crilege, neither public nor private ſucceſſion is indefeaſible, c. 
[e] The Anabaptiſts, a particular ſort of devotees, . firſt * 
about the time of Luther's Reformation, and prevailed chiefly in the 
Netherlands and Weſtphalia; their eſſential or diſtinguiſhing doctrine 
was, not diene infants, and re- baptizing by dipping ſuch as had 
been baptized in their infancy: hence is the denomination of Ar D 
tiſts ; they pretended that infant baptiſm was not to be found in 


Bible: at firſt they were moderate and orderly : Luther requeſted the 


duke of Saxony, .that they might be favourably dealt with, becauſe, 
their notional error excepted, they ſeemed to be otherwiſe good men. 
They ſoon ran into many pernicious wild doctrines; they condemned 
all civil adminiſtration and magiſtracy ; corporal puniſhments (as a 


divine prerogative) they reſerved to Gop Almighty ; they deſpiſed jadi- 
Arend the ſeriptures, ure ay, "ne a perſonal kind of 


cial oaths; 
e illumination, a community of goods, &c. John Buckhold a 
utcher, a native of Leyden, commonly called John or Jack of Leyden, 


having embraced the Anabaptiſtical ſeditious notions, became very 
popular, with many followers; the cry or parole was, Repent, and 
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would net com . — 0 1h 
— only; if occafionally in in pn cong 
ing., upon 4 thild's being preſented for — they 
withdrew; vo the great di 
fines were enucted; Holmes, berauſe he would not pay 
his fine, was 
1646, laws were trade againſt diſturbers of the 
any chureh in times of divine fervice, and agai railtery 
of tes 3; that all who ſhall condemn or oppoſe the 


baptiſm of infanta, or that ſhall- purpoſely depart the 
gation at the adminiſtration of that ordinante; or 


thee mall deny the. order of — every perſon 


continuing obſtinate in theſe,” after the proper means of 


conviction have been uſed, ſhall be ſentented'to bunith- 
ment. In the beginning they generally kept the Sab- 
bath witli the — churches; their firſt ſepa: 
ration to form a peculiar church was at Rehoboth, 1651, 
and were much perſecuted all over New-· England: from 
their church in Swanzey, proceeded a church in Boſton, 


May 28, 1665, which to this day continues a very or- 


peaceable chriſtian ſociety: the young vagrant, 
Mr. Whitfield, by his preachings, or rather ſtrong youth- 
ful vociferations, did draw ſome of the congregati- 
onaliſts week minds, to an Antinomian, or antimora- 


lity ſeparation: this oecaſioned a ſeparation amongſt the 
Anabaptiſts, and their Separatiſts have a diſtinet con- 


| deb under Mr. Bounds, the leather breeches-ma- 
and two more Separariſts; miniſters from the Con- 
8 are ſhortly to be ordained, viz. Mr. 
croffwall and Mr. Clark in Boſton. | 
3. The [F] Muggletonian books, anno 169% bor 
Aſſembly, as being full of blaſphemics (they go under 


be re- baptized - in his itinerancies, at Munſter in Weſtphalia, he fell 
into open ſedition, and was maſter of the cj il for ſame time: the 
biſhop, by blockade, recovered it, and Buckhold ſuffered: dener 


] Muggleton was a journeyman. taylor, he pretended. to 15 A great 
goes 1a and to an ab ſolute: Power of W or n whom be 
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| R257 lingring death, 1534. 


whance of the cong! om: 
thirty laſhes. Anno — — 
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orders prevail there, and at Ipſwich adjoining, to this day. 
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the names of John Reeves and Lowdowich 2 
who pretended to be the two laſt: prophets, and witneſſes 
of IxsuSs CIS T) to be brought to the next magiſ- 
trate to bo burnt by the common executioner in the mar- 
of Boſton upon a market-day: penaley- ten 
pound for every book 3 not brought inn. 


4. The 22880 firſt appearance in New-England, 
was 165 4x O1d-England and Barbadoes: their beha- 
viour was ludicrous and indecent x: they copied fram the 
Anabaptiſts in theis moſt enthuſiaſtic ſtate: the ſirſt in 
Boſton, were Ch] Mary Fiſher and Anne Auſtin from Bar- 
badoes: they ſeemed to join with the Antinomians 
Anabaptiſts; they had many converts in i] Salem, and it 
was their head: quarters. They impioufly declared that 
they were immediately ſent. from God, and bla 
mauſiy aſſerted they were infallibly aſſiſted by the Holy 
Spirit 4 they deſpiſed and ſpake evil of dignities, or civil 


magiſtrates, to the great diſturbance of civil juriſdiction; / 


By reaſon. of their enormities, ſome laws were made: 
againſt the importation of Quakers, and their proceed 
ings z. as being! obſtinate rogues, vagabonds, 16g, 


10585 and. 2659 5: aud ae-cliſturbers of the peace of the 


, 20.4 * 10 meln 

10 Their fiſt a pearance in * was anno 1644: George Fer 
a ſhoe-maker, top their grand apoſtle, and were called Enthuſiaſts ; 
anno 1650, they firſt obtained the name of Quakers from their ofcil- 
latory, or vibratisg bodily devotional action. 

{+} Women (forme women are:qualified with an agility or gibneſs of 
tongue, eſpecially-in. railing. againſt their / ſuperiors. and ne. | 
have officiated as preachers, further back than hiſtory reaches; ones 
Sibyls and other oracle deliverers were women; the oracle church or 
ſcheme (a modern word for religious ſectaries) of doctrine, the _ 
ancient of Greece, was {et up after the model of che otatle of Jupi 
Ammon at Thebes ip Bgypt ;_ the oracte of Apollo at gr was 1 
moſt celebrated in Greece, And chef top preacher was Pythia- of, 
Pythoniffa a woman. Thus we find that“ this woman preach reli-* | 
gion is very ancient: | What is lately called By our enthuflaRts ſerk 
of the Lord, reſeinbles the conſulting of oractes amon ehetcienjts” 

[7] In Sem and its neiphbonrhood; enthuſtaſm, and other nervous 
diſorders, ſtem to be endemial; it was the ſear of — Epgland 
witchcraft, anno 169 92% hy Socomdiae Wyfterie, and other wt. dif” 


common- 
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commonwealth, they were ſubjected to fines, impriſon- 
ments, whipping, cropping of ears (1658 three Quakers 
had their ears cropt) and baniſhment, and by act of aſ- 
ſembly upon their return from bamiſhment, 1659 and 
1660, three or four Quakers ſuffered death: this in 
courſe occaſioned a national clamour, and the pains of 
death were exchanged into thoſe of being whipped, only 
through three towns at the cart's tail; but upon further 
complaints home, king Charles II, in council, by order, 
Sept. 9, 1661, required the accuſed to be ſent home for 
y_ _ all penal laws relating to Quakers to be ſuſ- 
The people who are called by the ludicrous name of 
Quakers are at preſent noted for a laudable parſimony 
or frugality, moral honeſty, and mutual friendſhip : they 
have attained a conſiderable intereſt in the common- 
wealth : peerage like, they are indulged with affirmation, 
inſtead of a judicial oath; and in New-England they 
are exempted from paying rates to the townſhip mi- 
niſters. As Quakers, they call themſelves friends in a 

_ peculiar manner: their rejecting that ſacred ſymbol of 
Chriſtian friendſhip, <* eating and drinking together” in 
the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, is not to be accounted 


1 5. As to the wichcraft ſectary &], we ſhall only mention 


what happened anno 1692, when a moſt horrid inhuman 
murder, by colour of law, was perpetrated many 
ignorant maniacs, and other perſons affected in their 


| Originally vengfcium, or. witchcraft, did not ſignify an explicit 
2 with the devil; but the ſtudy of the poiſonous — K of 

| herbs, and theſe herb-women were celled weagfce, or witches. The 
witchcraft of our times is a pavid ſuperſtition and ignorance; there- 
fore it prevails in Lapland, and other obſcure ignorant parts of the 
world. Some adore what they admire, this is the only true religion; 
ſome adore what they fear: free-thinking politicians that evil- 
id & pars pope D pre yer fy es rok gee 
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| 49 of 
nerves [II, called witches. Anno 1691-2, in February, 5 
N it began in the family of Mr. Paris, miniſter of Salem- 1 
village; from ſome what endemial to the ſoil, three per- 2 
ſons were affected with nervous diforders, convulſed, and ; 
ated as if demented; they were ſaid to be bewitched z 12 
c and by Mr. Paris's indiſcreet interrogatories; they 1 
J | fancied themſelves bewitched by his Indian woman, 1 
. and ſome neighbouring ugly old woman, who from i 
| their diſmal aſpect were called witches; and by the end. 
4 of May, 1692, about 100 perſons were impriſoned upon 
: that account : about this time Sir William a ar- 
tived governor; and June 2, for their trial a ſpecial 
c commiſſion of oyer and terminer was iffued to lieute- 
nant-governor Stoughton, major Saltonſtall, major 
4 Richards, major Gidney, Mr. Wait Winthrop, captain 
4 Samuel Sewall, and Mr. Sergeant; thus nineteen were 
7 hanged, one preſſed to death; ſome died in priſon; in all 
b five men, and twenty-three women had been condemned: 
4 not any of the fifty who confeſſed themſelves witches, 
c [/] It was an endemial diſtemper of the brain and nerves. 1. Con- 
) vulſion fits were a pathognomic fign in this diſtemperature. 2. A 
in bunch like a pullet's egg would riſe in their throat, a noted hyſteric'. 
d ſymptom. 1 Much troubled with incubus, or night · mare, commonly 
| called being hag-rid ; for inſtance, Toothacer depoſed, © That being 
upon his he had not power to move hand or foot, till he ſaw 
on ** the ſhape of the witch paſs from his breaſt.” 4. Nervous diſorders, 
an eſpecially if attended with hyſeric convulſions, leave the patients, or 
wy afflited perſons, very weak; Mr. C. Mather deſcribes it thus, When 
ir their tormentors had left them for good and all, they leſt them ex- 
225 * treme weak and faint, and overwhelmed with vapours, which would 
45 not only cauſe ſome of them to ſwoon away, but alſo were now and 
Cit then for a while diſcompoſed in the reaſonableneſs of their thought,” 
of This may be called a ſu ſequent hectic of the ſpirit, from nervous 
he — Lr Mr. Edwards of Northampton mentions the ſame con- 
re equential diſorder, upon the going off of the pourings out of the Spirit, 
the endemial there. The pourings out of the Spirit, which have at times - 
on; been epidemic in Northampton upon Connecticut river, belong to this 
vil-, tribe of neryous diſorders; as we ſhall hereafter evince. The ſugilla- 
ible tions, that is, the black and blue ſpots in their ſæin, were called the 
8.00 devil's nip, pinch, or gripe ; whereas they were only ſcorbutic ſtains, 
| ncident to aged perſons. Fees Bork e Bar 2 
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ſuffered death. Mr. George Burroughs, miniſter of 
Falmouth, who had left his former,miniſter in Salem, was 
one in this ſacrifice, perhaps in reſentment ; none of the 
executed confeſſed guilt; many of them were pious per- 
ſons. After theſe twenty diſmal deaths, many of the very 
. but very weak miniſters or clergy, addreſſed Sir 
illam Phipps, a very weak governor, with thanks for 
what was already done, and exhorting to proceed. 
The accuſers were ſome perſons ſaid to have the 
ſpectral ſight, and ſome confeſſing witches; but over- 
acting their parts, ſome of governor Phipps's, and of the 
Rev. Mr. Mather's relations and friends being accuſed, 
as alſo ſome of the accuſed good Chriſtians, and of good 


eſtates, arreſted the accuſers in high actions for defa- 


mation; this put a ſtop to accuſations, and in ſupe- 


rior court, Jan. 1692-3, of fiſty- ſix bills, which were 


preferred againſt witches, the Grand Jury brought in 
thirty ĩgnoramus; and of the remaining twenty-ſix, the 
P Tis convicted only three, who were afterwards 


ardoned : accuſations were diſregarded, and upon Sir 


William Phipps's going home, at this time about 150 


were in priſon, and 200 more accuſed; they were all 


diſcharged, paying 305. each, to the attorney general. 
Many of the confeſſing witches ſigned a paper, import- 


ing that moſt of their confeſſions were only aſſenting to, 


or repeating, what they were directed to; being weak 
in mind, and under terror, from the putting to death all 
perſons accuſed, who did not confeſs, In December, 
1696, a general faſt was appointed by the aſſembly; 
praying that Gop would pardon all the errors of his 
ſervants and people, in a late tragedy raiſed amongſt us 
by Satan and his inſtruments. At this faſt judge Sewal, 


and ſeveral of the jury, gave in papers ſigned, heartily 


aſkin I iveneſs of all, and declaring that they would 

not do ſuch ching again for the w. + world. When 

this perſecution-ceaſed, no more witchcraft was heard of. 
zealous provincial miſtakes in the 
againft the devils and auxiliaries, be buried in ob- 


— 
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8 May thoſe. over- 
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Rvion; eſpecially conſidering an act of pi 
Yrocured by the late good lord Talbot, has effectually 
iberated the dominions 2 Great · Britain from all bug- 
bears of this kind. By this act © no proſecution ſhall 


« be commenced, or carried on againſt any perſon for 
« witchcraft, ſorcery, enchantment, or conjuration, or 


for charging another with any ſuch offence: if any 
rſon ſhall pretend to exerciſe or uſe any of the a- 

* or tell fortunes, or from occult arts pretend ta 
diſcover ſtolen goods; penalty one year impriſonment, 
* and once in every quarter of the ſaid Ne to ſtand 9 
ſome market -day in the pillory.“ 

Perhaps I am already too redious in the paragraphs 4 
concerning the various religious ſectaries that have ap- 
peared in New-England, therefore ſhall wave two late re- 
ligious appearances to the ſection of Rhode- iſland, though 
falling within the period of the new charter of the pro- 
vince of Maſſachuſetts- Bay province; I mean the North 


hampton converſions, or pouring out of the Spirit, an- 


no 1735: this enthuſiaſm muſt have ſpread (they were 
in the tribe of enthuſiaſts convulſionaries (]) if ſome fels- 
4: ſe, and other flagrant diſorders had not expoſed them; 

2. The followers of Mr. Whitefield, an actor, or per- 


ſonated enthuſiaſt, endued with a proper genius of lo. 
action; he firſt appeared i in New-England, anno 1740 3 


his followers hitherto, 1748, are not all returned to their 


right minds; very lately in the town of Boſton was or- 


dained a country ſhoe-maker, and reinſtalled a renegado 
from a country -pariſh, to __— ny ener 
enthuſiaſtic diviſions. 

I now proceed to ſome geographical account of the 


old colony of Maſſachuſetts-Bay; their mountains or 


bills, rivers, and Wr 1 


Mountainous parts may be claſſad i into OUT LEY or © 
hills, and continued high ag lands; theſe, with ri- 


[) Such were the Sevennes, or French Pro . about forty years-- 


fince ; and at preſent in France the Devotees o Abbe Paris. 
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vers, bays, and N are p at; therefore 
a proper haſis in the deſcription a country called its 
u . FOO; eee are the ge of 


81 7 flue «Fl, twelve miles 8. 8. W. from Bol. 
ued ridge of hills running eaſtward to 
bee upo upon this hill the townſhips of Milton, 
and Stoughton meet. The ſummit of this hill 
is very proper for a beacon. in caſe of any ſudden invaſion 
by an enemy; from thence a fire and great ſmoak may be 
[#] viſible to ſeven eighths of the province: in a clear 
day from it are diſtinctly to be ſeen, Pigeon-Hill, N. E. 
eaſterly about forty miles, a noted land- mark upon Cape- 
Anne, the northerly promontory of Maſſachuſetts-Bay; 
the great Watchuſet, the great Menadnock [0]; Wate- 
ticks, and ther noted mountains. The great Watchu- 
ſet kill in Rutland, lies W. N. W. northerly about fifty 
miles. The grand Menadnock in waſte lands of the pro- 
vince of New. Hampſhire, lies about twenty miles farther 
N. than Watchuſets. 
From the high lands, at the „ 
Rutland diſtri near the Watchuſet hills, are the follow- 
en us, 
Great butt hill, N. E. half N, 
Eaſt end of Wateticks, N. N. E. northerly 


_ Great Menadnock, N. half W. 
Mount Lom in Northampton, W. b. N. half W. 
Mount Tobit in Sunderland, W. N. W. 
Middle of Northfield hills -N. W. 
ory are only general expreſſions of what I obſerved 
a pocket-compaſs ; and as a ſpecimen, how with 
= Some fince, by direction of colonel Byfield of Briſtol, from 


a great ſmoak made upon this great Blue Hill, Mount. Hope in Briſtol 
was found to bear 8 by W. and by eſtimation forty-five miles direct. 


le] The Wateticks are in the province. of: Maſſachuſetts Bay, 
partly in the province of: rale, and lic eaft en 
granted to Ipfwich. 
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proper compaſſes or needles from ſeveral well concerted, 
places of obſervation, and with actual particular ſurveys. 
compared and adjuſted, an exact plan of the country 
(for utility or amuſement) may be obtained. I have 
employed ſome vacant, and ſometimes borrowed, time 
in this affair; which I deſign as a preſent to the pro- 
vince. AR. - 
Upon or near the river Mertimack, there are ſeveral 
mountains or hills on its weſt ſide ; vis. Anahouſick, 
Oncanouit, &c. but are not within the juriſdiction of this 
province; and, by a late determination of the king in 
council, they belong to the juriſdiction of New-Hamp- 
ä 3 | 
Upon or near the great river of Connecticut in this 
colony, are the following mountains: In Sunderland E. 
ſide of Connecticut river, is Mount Tobit, a group of 
hills; and oppoſite on the weſt ſide of the river, in the 
ſouth parts of Deerfield, are the two Sugar-loaves, , or 
Pikes of Deerfield About twelve miles lower upon the 
eaſt ſide of this river in Hadley, is Mount-Holyhock, a 
1d ridge of mountains, running eight or nine miles N. E. 
from the river. Here 1 took the bearings of all the 
mountains and high lands, ſo far as the = eye could 
reach, which I do not inſert, as minuteneſs is not confift- 
ent with the character of a ſummary. Oppoſite to this 
(leaving only a paſſage or channel for the river) on the 
weſt ſide in Northampton is mount Tom, a ſhort ridge 
of mountains, running in the ſame direction. The hills 
and mountains higher up the river belong to the ſec- 
ed tion of the province of New-Hampſhire, as do the 
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ien mountains noted in Hazen, W. 10 D. N. diviſional line 
between Maſſachuſetts-Bay and New-Hampſhire pro- 


om vinces. 
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ow At fifteen to twenty miles diſtance weſt of Connecticut 

as, river is a long ridge of hills called the Weſtfield Moun- ? 
hip tains, There is a conſiderable range of mountains ſeven f 
miles eaſt of Houſatonick riverʒ another ridge ſeven miles i 
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weſt of Hauſatonick; this laſt is in the province of New- 


Tork. The Weſtfield and Houſatonick mountains ren- 
der the old road from Boſton to Albany not fo com- 
modious, as a late projected road, via Deerfield. . 


[o] Much elevated uicn. sprINGY LanDs; I ſhall 


give two inſtances in this province or colony, where very 
uſed runs of water originate. 55 


I. In the lands where the townſhips of Worceſter, Lei- 


ceſter, and Rutland join, about fifty miles weſt from Boſ- 
ton; here ſpring, 1. Quinepuxet river, which falls into 
Naſhway river; which falls into Merrimack river in Dun- 

ſtable of the province of New-Hampſhire ; which empties 


| 75 Such are, wann much more extended manner as to courſes and 
great lengths, I. In Europe, in Switzerland of the Alps, within a 
imall compaſs are the fountains of three great, and very rivers ; 


1. The Danube, which running eaſterly through the circles of Swabia, 


Bavaria, and Auſtria of Germany ; through Tranſylvania, and the 
Turkiſh dominions in 3 or diſembogues into the Black 
Sea in Bulgaria of Turky. 2. The Rhine, which running northerly 
| Paſſes through the lake of Conſtance, and many principalities of 
Germany, in ſome places dividing the German dominions from the 
French; falls into the German or Northern ocean in Holland, by ſe- 
yeral mouths called the Vſſel, Lech, and Wahaal ; the old Rhine, after 
paſſing Utrecht and Leyden, is loſt in the Duynen or Downs (ſands 
accumulated by the ſtormy ocean) and does not reach the ſea. 3. The 
rapid Rhoſne, running through the lake of Geneva, for a conſiderable 
ſpace weſtward to Lyons ; thence ſouthward to the Mediterranean ſea, 
in Provence of France. II. In the northern continent of America, 
ten or twelve miles weſt from Hudſon's river, and about eighty or ninety 
miles. north -from the city of New-York, are the Cat-kil mountains, 
very lofty, giving ſprings which extenſively run: for, 1. A Branch 
falls into Hudſon's river ; thence to the ocean near New-York. 2. 
A Branch falls into Lake Ontario ; thence in the great river of Canada, 
or St. Laurence, which diſcharges into the Atlantic ocean, between 
Nova Scotia and Cape Breton, and Newfoundland. 3. A run falls 
into the river Ohio or Belle Riviere, which falls into the Miſſiſſippi, 
which empties by many mouths into the bay or gulph of Mexico. 4. 
A ſtream heads Delaware river, and falls into the Seſquahana river, 
which falls into Cheſepeak bay, and this enters the Atlantic ocean in 
Virginia. 5. A run of. water falis into Delaware river, which falls into 
dai 
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icſelf into the ſea or Atlantick ocean at Newbury of the 
ovince of Maſſachuſetts- Bay: upon Quinepuxet and 
| Naſhway river, are- the townthips of Rutland, Holden, 
Lancaſter, Bolton, Harvard, Groton, and Dunſtable. 2. 
Half. way river, which in its progreſs is called Black- 
ſtone and Patuxet river; which empties into Naraganſet 
Bay of Rhode iſland colony: upon theſe, are the town- 
| ſhips of Worceſter, Grafton, Sutton, Uxbridge, Mendon, 
Attleborough, and Rehoboth of Maſſachufetrs-Bay; and 
Cumberland, Smithfield, and Providence, of Rhode-iſland: 
3. Story or French River, which falls into Quenebang 
river in Thomſon pariſh of Killingfley ; which falls into 
Satucket river in Norwich ; and this a little farther falls 
into Thames river or creek, which falls into Long Itand 
ſound at New London. Upon theſe are the townſhips ß 
Leiceſter, Oxford, Dudley of the Maſſachuſetts- Bay, and 
Killingfley ; Pomfret, Plainfield, Canterbury, Norwich, 
Groton, and New London of Connecticut colony. 4. 
Seven Mile river, which falls into Quenebang river in 
Brookfield z which falls into Chicabee river in Kingſton 
(a granted but not conſtituted or incorporated townthip) 
called alſo the Elbows; which falls into Connecticut river 
in Springfield; which empties at Seabrook into 
Iſland found : upon theſe are the townſhips of Rutland, 
. Leiceſter, Brookfield, Weſtern, Kingſton, and Spring- 
held of the Maſſachuſetts-Bay. The rownfhips which he 
upon the great rivers of Merrimack and Connecticut 
{hall be related, when we give ſome ſeparate diſtinct ac- 
count of theſe rivers. ee FE OLI SE 
II. Lands not appropriated, called Province lands, 
adjoining to, and N. W. of Hatfield, weſt of Connecti- 
cut river; from thence are branches or runs of water, 
1. A branch to Houſick river, running welt, has upon it 
fort Maſſachuſetts, a frontier againft the French and 
their Indians, which falls into Hudſon's river at Scatcook 
a village of Indians twenty miles north of Albany. 2. A 
branch to Houſatonick or. Weſtenhoek river, which run- 
ee 884 rung 
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ning ſouth to Stratford in Connecticut, falls into the 
Long Iſland ſound.: upon this river to the townſhips of 
Boſton grant No. 3. near New-York line; the property 


of Jacob Wendell, Eſq. of his majeſty's council of the 


province of Maſſachuſetts Bay; Stockbridge, Upper 


HFouſatonick, Sheffield of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, Saliſbury, 
Canaan, Sharon, Cornwall, Kent, New- Fairfield, New- 
Milford, Newtown, Woodbury, Derby, Stratford, and 


Milford of Connecticut. 3. Farmington river, running 
through Houſatonick No. 4. Houſatonick commonage, 
part of Houſatonick No. 3. and part of Bedford in Maſſa- 
chuſetts-Bay; through Colebrook, Wincheſter, Berk- 


hamſtead, New-Hartford, Farmington, Simſbury ; falls 


into Connecticut river in Simſbury. 4. Weſtfield river, 
with many branchings paſſes through Na ſet No. 4. 
Houſatonick commonage, part of Blandford, part of 


Weſtfield, and falls into Connecticut river in Springfield 


by the name of Acgawaam near Springfield lower ferry. 


Rivers. The two great rivers of this colony are, 
Merrimack river, which comes from the crotch or 


fork. near Endicot's tree, where Pomagewaſſet river and 


the diſcharge of the pond or lake Winipiſinket meet, and 
acquire the name of Merrimack (ſignifying in the Indian 
language a ſturgeon; this river abounds in ſturgeon.) From 


this fork it runs ſoutherly about fifty miles to Patuc- 


ket falls, the elbow of the river in Dracut; and thence 
it runs eaſterly about thirty miles (round reckoning) to 
Newbury Bar. Upon this river (theſe great rivers, though 
in different provinces, are beſt underſtood and compre- 
hended, when delineated without interruption) the town- 


ſhips in a deſcending order lie thus, 1. Upon the eaſt 


and north ſide are Gilman- town, Canterbury, part of 
Rumford, part of Suncook, Harrys-town, Litchfield, 
Nottingham of New-Hampſhire ; part of Dunſtable, 
Dracut, Methuen, Haverhill, Ameſbury, and Saliſhury of 


Maſſachuſetts- Bay. Upon the weſt and ſouth fide are the 


townſhips 
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No. 5. Merrimack, and Dunſtable of New-Hampthire ; 
Dunftable, Chelmsford, Tewkſbury, Andover, Bradford, 
and Newbury of Maſſachuſeres- Bay. The bar, at the 
mouth of this river, has only about ten feet of water, and 


- ſhifts; it is na _ only about eighteen miles, to 
Mitchel's (the fi 


falls) falls in Haverhill ; here they 
deal chieflyi in ſhip building, the adjacent countryabound- 
ing in ſhip-timber; the tide flows to MitchePs falls; 


from Mitchel's falls, ſeven miles higher Bedel's, two miles 
Peters, fix miles to Patucket falls, &c. e 


The falls in this river are many; excepting Dracut 
or Patucket falls about thirty miles from the bar, and A- 
muſkeag falls about twenty-five miles higher; all the 
other falls are paſſable for floats of timber, and for canoes 
or ſmall boats in freſhes or floods of the river. Many of 
thoſe called falls are only riplings or veins of ſcattered 
great rock ſtones. There is at times, when the river is 
low, a fording place a little above Swans ferry, twenty- 
four miles up from the bar, and a little above Hunt's or 
Dracut ferry is another fording place. The ferries croſs 
this river are many, 1 ſhall not enumerate them. The 


elbow or flexure of the river, called the horſe- ſhoe, is 5 


about two miles above Patucket falls. 
The rivers and rivulets (ſmall runs I ſhall not men- 
tion) which fall into this great river of Merrimack: 1. 


On its north and eaſt fide, are Powow river in Ameſbury 
from ponds in Kingſton, about eight miles above New - 


bury ferry; eaſt river and weſt river in Haverhill below 
Michels falls; Spigot river in Methuen, a little below 
Bedel's falls; Bever brook from Bever pond in London- 


derry comes in between the two falls of Patucket fix miles 
below the horſe-ſhoe ; eleven miles above the horſe- 
ſhoe is Naſumkeag brook in the ſouth parts of Litch- 


field in the province of New-Hampſhire; fix miles higher 
is TAE 9 3 one mile farther is Great brook 
roo 
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townſhips of Contacook, part of Rumford, part of Sun- 
cook, Canada to Gorham and company, Naraganſet 
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| brook, the outlet of Maſſabiſick, a large pond in Chef. 


'ter. townſhips ; thence to Amuſceag falls. are four miles, 
and four miles higher is Louſy brook in Harries town; 


thence {ix miles to Suncook river in the townſhip of Sun- 


cook. 2. On the ſouth and welt {ide of Merrimack river, 
are, Falls river from Boxford, comes into a creek weſt 
ſide of Plumb-Ifland, and thence to the mouth of New- 
bury or Merrimack river; Hantichook river about nine 
miles above Newbury ferry; Catetchuck brook, from 
a pond ef the ſame name in Andover ;_Shawſkin river 
enters in Andover, about one mile below the entrance 
of Spigot river, on the other fide z Concord river about 
one mile below Patucket falls; this Concord river is 
of a conſiderable courſe, and higher is called Sudbury 


and Framingham river; it ſprings in Hopkington, upon 


it lie Hopkington, Framingham, Sudbury, Concord, 
Bedford, Billerica, and Tewkſbury ; Stony brook which 
ſprings in Harvard paſſes through Littleton, Weſtford, 


and Chelmsford to Merrimack river ; Salmon brook from 


nd in Groton, diſcharges into Merrimack in Dunſtable 


of New-Hampſhire ; a little higher falls in Naſhway 


river, already deſcribed page 455; thence to Naticoo 
brook five miles; thence two miles to Souhegen river: 
upon Souhegen river lie Souhegan eaſt called Naraganſet 
No. 5, Merrimack townſhip, Souhegan weſt, called 
Naraganſet No. 3. Monſon townſhip, ſome peculiar 
ants, a townſhip granted to Ipſwich, "Townſend, and 
ome part of Lunenburg: a little below Amuſceag falls 
is Piſcataquaag brook, which waters a townſhip granted 
to Simpſon and others, afterwards purchaſed by Lane 
and others of Boſton; it waters a Canada townſhip 
granted to Beverley, and a Canada townſhip to Salem, 
and another to Ipſwich. The ſouthern branch of Con- 


tacook river waters Rumford or Pennycook, No. 5, of 


the double line of barrier towns called Hopkington 
t, No. 6, of ditto, called Marlborough grant, 
iy unappropriated lands; a grant to the town. of 
Loc 1 | Concord, 
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Concord, purchaſed by Mr. Peter Preſcot and others, 
and Canada to Rowley town: next above Contacook 

ant is Naamcook brook; and next above that is the 
fork or beginning of the denden of W e 


river. 


[9] The other great river is S an Indian 


word ſignifying a long river. Upon this river lie three 
of the New. England colonies ; Connecticut lies upon it 


about fifty-two miles ; thence Maſſachuſetts Bay, by an 
indent of nine miles, which makes the townſhip of Suf- 
'field weſt fide, and Enfield eaſt fide of the river, to the 
W. 9 D. N. imaginary diviſional line of Maſſachuſetts, 
Bay and Connecticut: from this diviſional line, the pro: 
vince of Maſſachuſetts-Bay lies about forty-ſeven miles 


direct, northerly ; and farther North is New- Hampſhire 


indefinitely, or crown lands annexed to the Jain of 
New-Hampſhire. 
From the bar at the mouth of Connecticut river to the 


boundary imaginary line of Maſſachuſetts- Bay and Con- 


necticut are about ſixty miles; from this imaginary line, 


as per a provincial ſurvey by Gardner and Kellock anna . 


1737, to the great falls in No. 3, [7] about twenty miles 
direct above fort Dummer, are in Meridian diſtance 
ſeventy-· two Engliſh ſtatute miles and 120 rods; and 
theſe great falls are eighteen miles 140 rods eaſt of the 
Maſſachuſetts and Connecticut boundary line, where it 
interſects the river; and above theſe falls, for about ten 


or twelve miles, W are laid out and appropri- 


(9] The reader in all ſuch dry accounts which are local, and do not 


fall under the cognizance of many; muſt excuſe them, as deſigned for 
a local benefit, and may be ſuperficially paſſed over by ſome, as being 


of no general concern. 


[] In many articles, by 1 ome readers I may be cenſured as 100 pro- 
lix or minute; my deſi gn, I hope, is laudable, to prevent a loſs; pubs 
lic records are at times WH" by fire, c. as happened not long ſince 
at Williamſbourg in * and laſt year at Boſton in > Maſlachuicits 


Bay province. e 2 20 
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ated : the garriſon in No. 4, on the. eaſt ſide of the river, 
as a frontier againſt the French and their Indians, is well 
noted in the New- England hiſtory of the preſent war. 
The greateſt extent of New-England, directly inward, is 
from Seabrook bar at the mouth of Connecticut river, to 
this No. 4, being about 150 miles. 
This river of Connecticut, from its long courſe, is 
ſubject to ſudden floods or freſhes, and, e. g. at Hartford 
ſometimes riſes twenty feet; the tide (the influence of 
the tide comes fo high, or rather the ſtoppage of the river 
from the tides below) riſes only a few inches. The 
Thoaleſt water from Suffield firſt falls to the mouth of 
the river, is about one mile below Hartford town, being 
about four feet. This river, as the adjacent people 
obſerve, becomes, in proceſs of time, [5] more ſhallow. 
From the mouth of this river to about 1 50 miles up, 
to the eye it does not alter much in its width (though in 
that ſpace it receives many conſiderable ſtreams) being 
lly from eighty to 100 rods; for inſtance, from 
ey to Northampton the ferry is about eighty rods, 
and at medium times runs two or three knots, ſcowed 
over in about nine minutes [t]. At the mouth of the 
river, the tide flows from four to ſix feet, upon the bar 
are about ten to twelve feet water; the general courſe of 
the river is N. N. E. and S. S. W.; a S. S. E. wind 
will carry a veſſel up all the reaches of this river, ſo far 
as it is navigable; it is navigable for ſloops near ſixty 
miles; l of the river are generally ſteep and 
ſandy; in different places in proceſs of time, loſing on 
one ſide, and gaining ground on the other ſide. Salmon 
and ſhad come up this river to ſpawn, but in ſmaller 
quantities and later, and continue a ſhorter time (about 


[4] In new unimproved countries, damps and fogs lodge and form. 
ſmall runs of water; as the land is and laid open, thoſe damps 
vaniſh, and the ſmall runs dry up, and ſome of our water-mills, upon 
this account, are become of no uſe ; their ſtreams are become quite dry 
or deficient. Ee . Ai 

L The width of Hartford ferry is 100 rods. 8 

9 | | three 
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three werks in May) than in Merrimack: river. The 
rivulets and brooks, where they fall into the great river, 
are not paſſable in freſhes and floods, becauſe of the back 
water. deere mene where there are — ee are 
kept at the charge of the counties, conſiſting of a large 
ſcow or flat, to carry perſons, cattle; and goods, with a 
canoe- tender; travellers: ferry themſelves over, always 
leaving the flat on one ſide, and the canoe on the other, 
to fetch the ſeow upon r a6 an inſtance of this is in 
Northfield ferry. | 

The firſt falls of this river are dou ſixty — A 
from its mouth, at Devotion iſandan the ſouth parts of 
Suffield; the next are about the middle of Suffield, half 
a mile long; both theſe are paſſable by boats in chan- 
nels: next are the falls in the ſoutherly parts of North 
ampton, about fifteen miles farther up the river, not 
paſſable by boats; the. other SIG. b. we ſhall not 
enumerate. _ 

The townſhips upon this river are, I. Upon i its caſt. 
ſide ; in Connecticut colony, Lime, Eaſt Hadham, part 
of Middletown, Glaſſenbury, part of Hartford, and — 


of Windſor; in the province of Maſſachuſetts Bay, En- 


15 Springfield, Hadley, Sunderland, farms or pecu- 


liars, and part of Northfield; in the province af New- 
Hampſhire, part of Northfield, Wincheſter, No. 1, 2, 


3, and 4. 2. Upon its weſt ſide; in Connecticut cela- 
ny are, Seabrook,” Weſt-Hadham, part of Middletown, 
Wethersfield, part of Hartford, and part of Windſor; 
in the province ol Maſſachuſetts - Bay are, Suffield, part 


of Springfield, Northampton, Hatfield, Deorfield, part 


of Northfield; in the provinee af New-Hampſhice: are 
part of Northfield, 40,000 acres equivalent land belong- 
ing to four proprietors (in its S. E. corner upon the 
river, on a plaim and long reach of the river, ſtands fort 
Dummer, which, although in the diſtrict of e 4a 
ſhire, incapable. of defending its long frontier range, is 
Ne at n e 701 the e Mailchuſens-Bay). 
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The conſiderable runs of water which fall into Con- 
nefticut river, 1. Upon its eaſt ſide are Salmon river and 
cove; in Eaſt-Hadham, Hocanum river in Eaſt- Hartford, 
Pedant brook and Scantick river in Eaft-Windfor ; Freſh | 


Water brook in Enfield; Long Meadow brock, Mill 


river, and Chicabee river, with its Sn enumerated, 
R 455, in Springfield; Batchelor's brook and Fort river 
im Hadley (higher the great river is fordable from Had- 
ley: to. Hatfield ;/ and a little above Northfield meeting- 
houſe or church, carts in a dry time ford the great river) 
Mohawk's river, and Saw-mill brook in Sunderland; in 
the intermediate farms!is Miller's river very rapid; it is 
compoſed of many branches which water Canada to 
Dorcheſter, Canada to Ipſwich, Ipſwich grant, Canada 
to Rowley, Pequioag, Canada to Sylveſter, and Canada 
to Rockſbury ; ; in Northfield is Patchoaag brook, Aſhu- 
elot river; its branches water ſome of the double 
of frontier towns, Upper and Lower Aſhuelot rownſhips, 
Canada to Rockſbury, and Wincheſter. ' 2. Upon its 
veſt ſide are Roaring brook, and Mill brook in Weſt- 
Hadham; Middleton river, and Dividend brook in 
Weſt - Middleton precinẽt; Goff's brook and Robin's 
brook in Wethersfield ; Hartford river in Hartford; 
Allen's brook and Heyden's brook in Windſor, with 
Farmington river deſcribed p. 456; Stony brook in Suf- 
field; Agawaam, alias Weſtfield river in Springfield, de- 
ſcribed p 456; Monhan river in Northampton;  Hat- 
field Mill river in Hatfield, Deerfield river, which by its 
branches waters the Boſton. grants, No. 1 and 2, the 
grant to Hunt and others; Falls river, which after wa- 
tering a townſhip to Gallop and others, and Falls-fight 
townſhip, falls into the great river in Deerfield : the next 
conſiderable run of water is Weſt river, about two or three - 
miles above fort Dummer, conſiderably higher (informa- 
tion from captain Welles of Deerfield, formerly a Partizan 
or Ranger againſt the Indians in governor Dummer's 
war) Connecticut river forks; one branch comes from 
near r the White Hills eaſterly in the r of. 9 . 
Ld 0 r 
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other comes from the northward 1 Canada, an ** | 
dian travelling branch to Canada. 1 
Me ſhall only mention one riyer more (in che ſtyle af. 
a late hiſtorian C— M D. D. the ſubject is dry, 
though watery). Charles River; it is not large and con- 
ſiderable, otherwiſe than as being referred to, in ſettling 
the South line of the late Maffacbuſetts. Bay colony, as is 
Merrimack river in ſettling the north boundary line: the 
words in the old charter are, As alſo all and ſingular 
thoſe jands and hereditaments whatſoever, lying within 
the ſpace oſ three Engliſn miles on the South parts of _ 
river alled Charles river, or any or every part thereof. 
Stop river, which riſes in Wrentham, was pitched u 
as the moſt ſoutherly branch of Charles river, an 
three miles ſouth of uy head of this river, the ſouth. — 
of Maſſachuſetts- Bay was delineated; Stop river falls into 
the main body of Charles river in Medfield. The farth- 
eſt head of Charles river is in the N. E. parts of Men- 
don, and upon it lie the townſhips of Bellingham, Med- - 
way, Wrentham, Med field, — lan Natick an Indian 
reſerve, Dedham, Needham (here are two conſiderable 
falls in this river). Newtown, Weſtown, Waltham, Wa- 
tertown, Cambridge, and Brooklin. This river falls into 
the bottom of Maſſachuſetts or Boſton bay, and ſerves 
to bring down, to Boſton floats or rafts of ſhip · timber by 
the tide from Watertown Barcadier, about nine miles: 
there is another creek or river, a ſmall way caſt of this, 
called Myſtick river, of about four miles "aſking from 
the 2 of Medford townſhip; from Myſtick Bar- 
cadier are ſent to Boſton bricks, tar, and turpentine. 
The Promontories remarkable are, only Point Alder--. 
ton, about nine or ten miles below Boſton upon the ſouth 
[ide of the bay, over-againſt the light-houſe. Here is a - 
good harbour called Hull gut, and the ſafe road of Nan- 
taſket, ſecured by circumambient iſlands, where: the | 
King's. ache 3. and, merchant ſhips outward and inward 
bound eee un eee 
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bolotm Boſton, ann deeme Deep 2 
ng to the harbour of Boſton, ain e 


Cape Anne the north fide entrance-or promontory of 
Mafſſachuſetes-Bay 3 Thatcher's- iſland lies about two 
leagues eaſt of this harbour, and a mall matter without 
Thatcher's are rocks called the Sal : from the Sal- 
v are two leagues to Ipſwich bar, 1 dangerous ba 
b called — — — 

Cap-Anne harbour is abdut eleven leagues N. N. E. 

eaſterly from Boſton; the ſouthern promontory of Maſ- 
ſabhaiſeres-Bay; called Cape - Cod, in N. lat. 42 D. 10 M. 


lues. about eighteen leagues E. by S. from Boſton: the 


with of the entrance of this bay, is from Cape-Anne 
harbour S. W. ae N ns to wy Ry or Mrinr 
* The won end oh 1 def 
T and their principa 44 
DE bs be referred to the e following ef expo the 
| — juriſdictions of New-England, Sina by a new 
charter; ic is only ſince the new charter took place, that 
ſea preventivecuſtom-houſes and branches 
have — place. Here we ſhall only enumerate them; 
beſides ſmall creeks and inlets for timber and fire wood 
in coaſting fmall veſſels, and for cumag of fiſh; there are 
Newberry; a branch of the collection of Portſmouth in 
New-Hampſhire; there are Ipſwich, Cape-Anne, Salem, 
and Marblehead, belonging to the collection of Salem; 
Chavleſtown,- Boſton, and all the other cuſtom-houſe 
of Baton, ob Ip dN bw hy cron 


An Tie Us VI. 3 


cet Ide preſent territaries as united name 7 
£ the 22 of N * 


A we before hinted by a-charter, Ofober 7, 1691, 

ndry territories, under ſeveral grants and juriſ- 
5 dicrions, for their better accommodation and conveni- 
encies, were united by charter inte one property and 
Jjuriſciction, that 1 is, into one general * . 
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The bill for reſtoring the New: England: charters be- 
ing dropped by the diſſolution of the revolution-conven- | 

tion-· parliament; the New England agents were puzzled, 
whether to ſtand a trial at law, by a writ of error for re- 
verſing the judgments againſt the old charters, or to ac- 
cept 5 a draught of a new charter: at length they ac- 
quieſced in the king's pleaſure, and the king directed a 
new h/ / a ot a 

The nature of this union of ſeveral colonies into one 
juriſdiction, the new charter, with a ſubſequent explana- 
tory charter, and ſundry other general affairs, have been 
by way of anticipation already narrated ; ſee p. 374, &c. 

In the general account of Britiſh North-America, we 
omitted the Poſt-office, a very beneficial inſtitution ; 
and as the preſent province of Maſſachuſetts- Bay is its 
moſt conſiderable branch, here it may naturally take 

lace. 3 en x Tone Co CN 
s The Poſt-office in England was ſettled by act of par- 
liament 12 Carol. II. In the beginning of this preſent 
century, Mr, Hamilton of New- Jerſey projected a Poſt- 
office for Britiſh North-America; this he effected, and 
obtained a patent for the management and profits of the 
ſame. This patent. he afterwards ſold to the crown, and 
a few 9 — the Union, the poſts of England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and America were put under one Director 
by act of parliament 9 Annæ; conſtituting one Poſt- 
Maſter-General for all the Britiſh dominions ; to keep a 
General- poſt- office in London, the Poſt-Maſter-General 
may keep one letter · office in Edinburgh, another in Dub- 
lin, another at New- Tork, and other chief offices at con- 
venient places in America and the Leeward Iſlands, and 


appoint deputies for managing the particular rates for the = 
poſtage of letters in the Plantations 3 requires too much = 
room for a ſummary, it is referred to Stat. 9g Ann., J 
Cap. 10. We ſhall only relate, that all letters from on bi 
board any (hip, ſhall be delivered to the Deputy-Poſt- = 
Maſter of Feen penalty 0 ſterling for every of- 

fence ; the Polt-maſter paying to the delivererone penny 

Hh . ſterling 


Vo L. J. 


tolina. 
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ſterling per letter. N. B. This clauſe is not much attended 
to, becauſe the act exempts merchants letters, and thoſe 
of maſters of ſhips, ſo as ſuch letters be delivered to the 

rſons to whom they are directed, without receiving any 


profit for them: and any letters ſent by private friends, M 


or by any meſſenger about private affairs or buſineſs. 
From Piſcataqua or Portſmouth, to Philadelphia, is 3 
regular poſtage; from thence to Williamſburgh is un- 
Certain, becauſe the poſt does not proceed until letters 
are lodged ſufficient to pay the charge of the poſt-riders : 
from Williamſburgh in Virginia to Charles-Town in 
South-Carolina, the poſt-carriage is ftill more uncertain, 
There is a deputy Poſt-Maſter General for America, 
appointed by the Poſt-Maſter-Generat in London; New- 
York is appointed for his official reſidence, but by con- 
nivance he reſides any where, e. g. at Prenſet, in Virgin, 
Elliot Benger, Eſq; formerly Mr. Lodd in South-Ca- 
Here it properly belongs to give an account of the ge- 
neral and frequented travelling roads from Penobſcot 
bay N. lat. 44 D. 30 M. (farther north is D. of York's 
property and Nova Scotia, no travelling roads) to St. 
Juan or St. John's river in Florida, N. lat. 31 D. This, by 
an agreement with Spain anno 1738, is the termination 
of our property or claim in Florida. This is forty miles 
N. of St. Auguſtin, belonging to the Spaniards; from St. 
Auguſtin there is a land communication to Moville, and 
from thence to Miſſiſſippi: theſe belong to the Spaniſh 
and French, which properly do not belong to our hiſtory. 
We ſhall begin at St. George's Fort and Block-houtle 
upon St. George's river, a few miles S. W. of Penobſcot 


bay; from thence _ | Miles 
29 To Muſcongus or Broad-Bay IR 
i= 'Frederick's-Fort at Pemaquidſ 7 
 &[ Damarſcorri falls and mills © 10 


" 57 The ſettlement on Sheepſcot river 5 
t Arrowſick, or George-Town in Sagadahoc bay 
3 | of Quenebec river, via Wiſcaſſet 20 
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F 22 


N fort in Brunſwick _ | 

3 's river in W ne 1 14 
= Poelumpfcvt ferry in Falmouth of 9 
I 3 < Stroud-Water ferry in * 1 - 4 
& 8, | Saco or Winter- Harbour ferry in Biddeford 20 
&©'Z | Kennebunk ferry in Arundel d, 10 
Welles meeting- houſe 0 e 4,0 
5. | York ferry | cM c:1.7 on 
£ . n over Piſcataqua R. 10 Portmouth 8 
— 143 
＋ Hampton meet - houſe | 14 | 

3 5 Boundary line Hampſhire and Maſſachuſett's 
= Buy provinces | 6 
— — | | 3 

7 Merrimack R. F. dividing Salibury from 
Newbury -_ 3 
Ipſwich | [3-008 


Beverly ferry dividing Beverly from Salem I2 
Winiſimet or Chelſea ferry (of 2 M.) to Boſton i 
Dedham II 
< Naponſet river in Walpole 227 Eh. 
Wrentham meeting-houſe 3 
Attleborough meeting-houſe be ns | 
| Rehoboth, alias Seaconck meeting -houſe 7 
Patucket river ferry; boundary f Maſſachu- 
ſett's- Bay n and Rhode iſland colony 2 2 


1 „„ _bg 
Providence town DEN 
Through ſeveral ſmall and diſtant ſettlements 
to a Ititle weſt of Pakatuke bridge, Paka- 


tuke river divides the n eg Connecti- 
cut 5 ag Rhode-ifland. * FSH 204 | OP 
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A rope ferry over Nahantick: gur 


| Saybrook river dare N Lowe f from * 
Saybrook 10. 


E e bn 0 
Guilford eaſt pariſh MAP 0 ö 4 7; 


| Guilford weſt 


5 
| Brentford ( cenerally 1 to be N old * 
meeting-houſe _ MY 


Eaſt Haven pariſh fery 5 | 8 
New Haven SOL NTT ge 2 


Mc 


| 'Milfor . 3 4 * 9 5 „ * 
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---1 Stratheld, a pariſh | 3 

Fairfield 4 - 
1 Norwalk er I2 
I Stamford . CHOIR. 10 


| Greenwich or Horſe-Netk. Ya ö 
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Broom riv. N Connecyout from N. Tork 2 
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Eaſt Cheſter 

| King's Bridge to the Tf]. of New-York county 
Half-way houſe tavern © 

City of New-York © 


Ferry to Staten Iſland Font 
By land to Elizabeth Point n 
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Trent Town ferry over De la Ware river.divids 
8, ing the province af New Wee Hat Pen- 


8 Hlvania 10 
— (Briſtol, o polite to ee or Burlington 10 
S Phila geiphs „ 

-* | Schuyhkill river ferry. PITTS LOS 

3 > | Derby „ 

7 N „ 


eee , TON EN og 
Newcaſtle : 6 
gry line of bende ani Maryan 12 
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oe N ene Sc 7 * 

- (1 Elk-River | e 2 5 
Ii ali 1 

North-eaſt river PT = 7 
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Seſquahana river ferrx/7 9 
| "Gunpowder river ferry 238 
< Petapſco river ferry 20 
Anaapolis the capital of Maryland 3 
Upper Marlborough „ 
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Piſcataway eee, ON 
Une 7 A3P ESATA 


IF -Potomack fer. dividing Maryland fi 
How's ferry 

| Southern's ferry 

Arnold's ferry 

Clayborn's ferry 

| Freneaux ordinary 

\ Willamſburgh the capital 3 
Hog Iſland 8 
Iſle of Wight court-houſe 
IN anſemond court-houſe 
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p<} Beagle creek (near this is the boundary line 
between the provinces of TRIS and 15 


GT x Carolina) 10 30 
— bs, 5 1 
2 Eden Town, formerly the capa | of. | 30 
ty | Chowan Sound ferry a 10 
145 S | Pimlico „ 44 
3 Ferry to Bathtown _ _ 5 
. © | Newbern ferry (the . capital) when 
8. News river and 8 river meet > 32 = 
< 9 1 
21 New river ferry 30 
3 | Newtown or Wilninginn on the forks of Cape 
55 © | Fear river, thirty miles above the bar ST 
8 | Lockwood's folly | Si Ale 15 
: 4 Shallot river 8 
> Little River, boundary line between the two 
80 * of W and eee 8 
— Bu 121185 e 247 
end —_ TS 1 6 
4 {Eaſt end of 1 eee, 24 
Welt end of Long- Bay, 253 
Winyaw ferry 3 
| Santee ferry — 12 
{nan ferry 20 
A, C Naddel, the capital; here i is a ferry | 30 


Frederica in Georgia, on the fourth branch of 
Altamacha river 

St. Juan or St. John's river, eddie to Hows 

Britain by Spain per agreement, anno 1738, 

it is forty miles N. of Sppail fort, St. Au- 
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In the new ſettlements they reckon by computed, not 
meaſured, miles; conſequently there may be in ſeveral of 
the diſtanoes, an unavoidable error of a mile or two. 
This is a road of great extent, well laid out and fan 
quented ; it ſhews the vaſt extent of the Briciſh planta- 
tions along the eaſt ſhore of North-America; the ſeveral; 
Britiſh provinces and colonies, een _ this 1408 
road as follows: dons we 
Eaſt diviſion of Maſtchuets-Bay- | 
\New-Hampſhire © 
Weſt diviſion Maſchuſets-Bay | 
Rhode-iſland 's 
„Canet moni hi od 
New-York lrg bio R-4 
New-Jerſeys $ n 
daa Seal and Georgi 


LIN as 


Then many oe” Be wg Ty fome of FL not Hy and. 


ed, are a n hindrance in travelling: but by 


theſe it appears that the country is well watered, a great 


advantage in produce and manufactures; and as many 

of the rivers, ſounds, and bays are navigable, a conſidera - 

ble diſtance. inland, they 4 are 5 1 W in navi- 
| gation or trade. 1 n . 


3 4 s 4 


As the conſtitutions of all the Briciſh 8 are 


nearly the ſame, being minute in this article, may ſave 
repetitions and ſhorten the following ſections; therefore 
perſpicuity and diſtinctneſs Fe this kk ro be di. 
vided 3 100 ſu 8 | 
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Heme) in denne, ran 


THIS een 115 de dividedines we legi . 


Native ſapremb'coutt, called the General Court or Gene. 


ral Aſſembly of the om and the eres neu- 


tive courts / 1 n 4 0 

The Great und — G Provincial Agzmbly, 
conſiſts of three Negatives, 2:2. the ing. the Coun- 
cil, and Houſe of Repreſentatives. 

The Governor is by patent or contnilids from the 
king durante beneplacito, with a book of inſtructions; 
which inſtructions, though binding to the Governor (fre- 
quently broke in upon by ſome Governors) are not ſo to 
the Houſe of Repreſentatives, as they have from time 
to time repreſented to the Governor: for inſtance, one 
of the inſtructions requires a ſalary of one thouſand 


pound Rtefling per annum, to be ſettled u Pan the: Gover- 


nor; this is always obſtinately refuſed, but they are 
willing to grant a yearly ſupport, ſuirable to the Agniy 
of his Excellency, and conſiſtent with the ability of the 


people their conſtituents, of which it may be — 


they only ate the proper judges. 
The military government by ſea and land, is ſole in 
the King's Governors; they grant all commiſſions in the 


militia, which gives the Governors 4 vaſt influence; peo- 


pre le in the Plantations are'readily bribed by diſtinguiſhing 
tles. The Governors in the Plantations have that con- 


fiderable power, of negativing or ſuſpending counſellors 
Without affigning” reaſons; governor Belcher at one 
time negatived thirteen counſellors in the pernicious Land- 


bank intereſt; this management of Mr. Belcher's was 
in a high manner approved of by the paſſing an act of 
the Britiſh parliament ſoon after; this Land- bank is de- 


| ligned | in the. words of the a& c miſchievous under- 


takings in America, and unlawfül undertakings; but 


ſoit is, that this act of parliament is not fully put in ex- 


ecution at this day, Chriſtmas, 1748. They 8 
durante 1 all * — and — which 


* 


e , . 


Fe 


- x 
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c vo 


members of the upper Houle, makes his influence there 


gatives in the legiſlature; the king at home cannot 


court, with great induſtry, faithfulneſs and ſucceſs. A 


Governor ,defires of the. Houſe of Repreſentatives, iat 
in the receſs of the General Aſſembly (which muſt be 


bly at a great charge to the province have had very 


concerned in the finances or money- affairs, and, with 
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being, with the ,militia-officers. of the ſeveral townſhips, 

YT; GE} DIET IA e * os ALY © at 1 
a great majority in the lower Houſe, gives the Governor 
a very great influence there: the power of negativing the 


ſo conſiderable, that he has, in a great meaſure, two Ne- 


- 
* 


called the Houſe of Lords. 
The Governor has the opportunity of recommending 
to the Houſe, agents or provincial attornies, his friends 
or creatures: tõ manage their affairs and his own at the 
court and boards in Great-Britain, and to procure for 
them handſome gratuities: for inſtance, the Governor, 
in a 5 Aſſembly, March 16, 1743: 4, re- 
commends à generous allowance to Mr. Kilby; he hav- 
ing ſerved the province upon particular orders of this 


negative or ſuſpend any member of the upper Houſe, 


Governor by frequent and long ſpeeches and meſſages 
to the Houſe of Repreſentatives (ſometimes near one half 
of the Jaurnal. or Votes of the Houſe of Repreſentatives 
conſiſts of theſe ſpeeches and meſſages) ſeems. to act as 
2 member of that Houſe, or rather as the. 4 
Orator (a French expreſſion) of the Houſe; ometimes 
Governors proceed farther; for inſtance, anno 1744, the 


ſhort intervals, becauſe of late years, the General Aſſem- 


frequent and long ſittings). upon any ſudden emergency, 
the Governor and his council may be impowered to draw 
upon the Treaſurer. The Governor has a Negative not 
only in all bills of aſſembly, but alſo in all their elections, 
that of a ber not ene pff. 
Thus the Governor commiſſions all militia, and other 
military officers, independently of the council or aſ- 
ſembly ; he nominares all civil officers, excepting thoſe 


conſgns of the council, they are: accordingly Tone 


- 
=" 
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He calls, diſſolves, prorogues, adjourns, removes, and 
otherways harraſſes the General Aſſembly at pleaſure; 
he frequently refuſes his aſſent to bills; reſoſves, and 
orders of the General Court; whereas our Sovereign in 
Great-Britain, excepting upon very extraordinary occa- 
fions, does not exert this prerogative: thus we ſee a 


delegated power aſſuming more than the ſovereign con- 


ſtituent authority chuſes to venture upon. 


* oo 4s # " 


His juſt pecuniary perquiſites are confiderable: 'an al- 


lowance or grant of 10007. ſterling or nearly its value 
annum; has one third of all Cuſtom-houſe ſeizures; 


the naval office belongs to him, and many fees of various 
natures. In time of war there are fees for granting 


letters of mart or mark to private men of war, called 


privateers, and many emoluments ariſing from multi- 
plied expeditios s.. 


Notwithſtanding this great authority, a Governor's 


Ration is very ſlippery ; upon frivolous, and ſometimes 
falfe, complaints, he is liable to be called to account, ſu- 
perſeded by ſome expectant at court; and if the mal- 
adminiftration is notorious, he is alſo mulcte. 

By charter the Governor cannot impreſs men into the 
military ſervice, to march out of the province, without 
an act or reſolve of the General Court; the Governor, 
by his 11th inſtruction, is not to give his aſſent to any 


act for repealing any of the ſtanding laws of the pro- 
vince, without a ſuſpending clauſe, that is, until a copy 


thereof be tranſmitted and laid before the king. By the 
12th inſtruction the Governor is reſtrained to 30, ooo 7. 
ſterling per annum, emiſſions of public paper credit ; but 
upon account of unforeſeen incidents in the time of the 
late war with Spain and France, he was in this article 
left at large. This gave a handle for unlimited ruining 
emiſſions, a privilege, ſaid to be by his Majeſty's indul- 
gence ; the Governor, in his ſpeech, July 2, ſays, * I am 
e freed now from the chief reſtraints J was under, 


« whereby depreciations enſued to the great ſinking of 


< all the perſonal eſtates in the province, ſpecialties ex- 
6s cepted.” 8 | | Some 


DR 
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Some. account of the Governors, from the arrival of the new. 
. charter, in the province of Maſſachuſetts- Bay. 


Six Wir IAM Pres [a], fon of a blackſmith, born 
anno 1650, at a deſpicable plantation on the river Quene- 
beck, after keeping of ſheep ſome years, was bound 
apprentice to a ſhip-carpenter for four years ; afterwards 
went to Boſton, learned to read and write, followed the 
carpenter's trade, and married the widow of Mr. John 
Hull, merchant. Upon advice of a Spaniſh wreck about 
the Bahamas, he took a voyage thither, but without ſuc- 
ceſs ; anno 1683, in a king's frigate, the Algier Roſe, 
he was fitted out upon the diſcovery of another Spaniſh 
wreck near Port de la Plata upon Hiſpaniola, but return- 
ed to England unſucceſsful. Soon after 1687, he prevail- 
ed with the duke of Albemarle, at that time governor 
of Jamaica, and ſome other perſons of quality, to fit 
him out with a royal patent or commiſſion to fiſh upon 
theſame Spaniſh wreck which had been loſt about fifty 
years ſince; by good luck in about ſeven of eight fa- 
thon water, he fiſhed the value of near three hundred 
thouſand pound ſterling (the Bermudians found good 


gleanings there after his departure) whereof he had a- 


bout 16,000 J. ſterling for his ſhare, and the honour of 
knighthood; and obtainedof king James II, by purchaſe, 


to be conſtituted high Sheriff of New-England, but was 


never in the execution of this patent, and returned to 
England, 1688, (N. B. he had not received baptiſm 
until March 1690, Et. 40) and ſoon after came back to 
New. England. Upon the breakingout of the Indian war 
1688, he ſollicited an expedition againſt Nova Scotia, 
May 1690, and had good ſucceſs againſt the French; but 
his ſubſequent expedition in autumn, againſt Canada, 
the ſame year, was diſaſtrous, as has been already narra- 
ted, and, in the words of Mr. Mather, Though uſed to 
* diving for plate, this was an affair too deep for him to. 


dive into.” Amongſt other bad conſequences of this ill- 


L.] This agcount is mainly taken from Coton Mather, D. D. 
I contrived 


or bills 
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contrived and worſe managed Canada expedition, was the 
— of a pernicious, fraudulent paper- currency, 

public credit, to pay the charges or debt 


incurred; the e e of this injurious currency is ſuch, 
that all perſonal eſtates (ſpecialties excepted) are reduced 


to one for eight, reckoning by heavy pieces of eight 
(or ſeven eighths of an ounce of ſilver) at 65.; the lo; 
of men was of very bad conſequence to an infant colo- 
ny, which was not by the enemy, but by a camp fever, 


the ſmall-pox, and diſaſters in returning home; notwith- 
ſtanding, as Dr. Mather expreſſes it, „the wheel of 


<< prayer for them in New-England was kept conſtantly 


„going round.“ Soon after his return to Boſton he went 


for London, to petition the court of England (notwith- 
ſtanding former diſaſters, and his own incapacity to 


manage the affair) to encourage another expedition a- 


zainſt Canada, Upon obtaining a new charter dated 
ct. 7, 1691, at the deſire of the New-England agents, 
Sir William Phips was appointed governor of the pro- 


vince of Maſſachuſetts-Bay and territories thereto belong- 


ing; he arrived with the new charter May 14, 1692; 
and June 8, the aſſembly under the new charter, met for 


the firſt time. He was ordered home to anſwer ſome 


complaints, and failed from Boſton, Nov. 17, 1694, and 
died of a malignant fever in London, Feb. 18, follow- 
ing [zw]. If he had been diſmiſſed from his government, 


I= Mr. Mather, his advocate, writes, . Nor indeed had the hunger 
* of a ſalary, any ſuch impreſſion upon him, as to make him decline 


. ©. doing all poſſible ſervice for the public — That he was not to be 
© reckaned amongſt thoſe who were infamous for infinite avarice and 


« villainy.”” Magnalia, Book II.— He was not aſhamed of his former 


low circumſtances; once in failing with a conſiderable command in 


fight: of Quenebeck ; he ſaid to thoſe under his command, Young 
men, it was upon that hill that I kept ſheep a few years ago; you 


don't know what you may come to.“ Upon his death Dr. C. 


Mather wrote an elegy, beginning thus: 
ul to mortality a ſacrifice a 3 

© Falls he, aulec deeds muft him immortalire. 
This is not very fluent, but meant well, | p 


he 
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he defi pt to have gone upon another” ee 
which h or Broadille aboard. 


William dn Eſq; — Wha 
commander in chief from governor Phip's going home in 
the Autumn 1694, until the arrival of governor lord 
Bellomont in June 1699; after a fe months lord Bello- 
mont returning to New-York, Mr. Stoughton was again 
in the chair, and continued till his death in May 1702. 
In honour to his memorya unn is called by his name. | 


In May 1502, upon the abſence of the goyernor and 
death of the lieutenant-governor, conform to charter, 
the majority of the council aſſumed the government un- 
til the arrival of governor Dudley, June 11, eee 


Earl of Bellomont i in Ireland, being appointed gover- 
nor-general of New-York, Maſſachuſetts- Bay and New- 
Hampſhire ; in his paſſage to America in the end of the 
year 1697, from this bad winter coaſt, he was obliged to 
bear away to Barbadoes; he did not arrive in New-York 
until May 1698. In the ſummer 169, he met our aſ- 
ſembly in Boſton; his being a new governor, cunning, 
complaiſant, and of quality, ingratiated him very much 
with the people; he was allowed 1000 J. ſalary, and 
5001, gratuity: In the Autumn he returned to New 
York, and died there in February, 1700-1. 


Joſeph Dudley, Eſq; arrived | governor $ 11, 1 702, 
He was ſon to governor Thomas Dudley, ſee p. 429 
he was choſen ſtant (that is of the council) 1682 z upon 
the charter being in danger, he was ſent home jointly | 
with Mr. Richards as colony-agents : being a native - 
of the country, à good politician, and cunning man, 
i. e. of ſubtilty, the court of England deemed him a 
proper perſon: to introduce or facilitate a change in the 
adminiſtration of the colony; accordingly | upon the 
charter” 's being vacated, he was appointed preſident or 
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pro tempore commander in chief April 1686, and arrived 
at Boſton the June following: In December of the ſame 


. year arrived Sir Edmund Andros as governor, Nicholſon 


lieutenant- governor, and two independent companies of 


ſoldiers; Mr. Dudley is appointed chief juſtice, but was 
outed in the New-England Revolution, April-1689. 
Anno 1690, he was appointed chief juſtice of New- 
| York. Upon going home he was choſen, anno 1701, 
member, of parliament for Newtown of the Iſle of Wight, 
which introduced him to the government of the pro- 
vince of Maſſachuſettts-Bay his native country. King 
William died before he ſet out, but his commiſſion was 
renewed to queen Anne; he continued governor until 
Nov. 1713, when colonel Tailer was appointed lieutenant- 
governor under colonel Burgeſs appointed governor; 
colonel Tailer produced an exemplification of colonel 
Burgeſs's commiſſion or patent, and as lieutenant-gover- 
nor under him aſſumed the government Nov. 9. N. B. 
queen Anne died Auguſt 1, 1714, Mr. Dudley continued 
in government according to the act of parliament for 
continuing officers for ſix months after the demiſe of a 
Sovereign, that is, until Feb. i: the ſix months being ex- 
ired, the council, in conformity to the charter, took upon 
themſelves the adminiſtration; but Mr. Dudley having, 


March 21, via New-York, received the king's proclama- 
tion for continuing all officers till further orders, he 


reaſſumed the government, and continued governor to 
November, as above: he died at his houſe in Rockſbury 
near Boſton, anno 1720, Et. 73; he left ſurviving ſons, 
Paul, at preſent chief juſtice of the province, ſee p. 429, 


and William, who ſerved in the ſucceſsful expedition 
againſt Port-Royal of L'Acadie, now Annapolis-Royal 
of Nova Scotia : he was afterwards appointed a judge, 
and for many ſucceeding years elected one of the council, 
as being the beſt acquainted with the property of lands 
and other provincial affairs; he died a few years ſince, 


- 


2 great loſs to this country, | 


WOODS Da: 


lieutenant-governor under governor Dudley, and arrived 


he was a natural patron of his country, and his good 
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William Tailer, Efq; who had ſerved as a colonel of a 


New. England regiment in the reduction of the aforeſaid 
Port-Royal; for this his good ſervice, he was appointed 


in Boſton m England, Oct. 35 171 12 17 1 55 he aſſum- 


ed the command in chief, as Iieutenant- governor under 


governor Burgeſs. Colonel Burgeſs did not come over to 
his government, and was ſuperſeded by colonel Samuel 


Shute; upon Mr. Shute's arrival in Boſton, Oct. 4, 2 
| 4 


Mr. Tailer's command in chief devolved upon colonel 
Shute, and as lieutenant-governor he was ſuperſeded by 
William Dummer, Eſq; he alternately ſuperſeded Mr. 
Dummer as lieutenant-goyernor under governor Belcher 
1730; he died at his houſe in Dorcheſter near Boſton 
1732. He was a generous, facetious, good-natured 
gen; „ 3 

Samuel Shute, a military man, brother to lord Bar- 
rington, was appointed governor March 14, 1715-16, 
by the ſollicitation of Jonathan Belcher, Eſq; a very noted 
merchant of New-England, and afterwards governor 
there: colonel Shute arrived in Boſton Octob. 4, 1716, 
Mr. Dummer (I cannot avoid heaping encomiums upon 
him) was his lieutenant-governor; Mr. Dummer an 
honeſt man, his knowledge in politicks did not bias him; 


management in the Indian war during his adminiſtration, 
wich {mall expence, will perpetuate his memory with all 
true lovers of New-England. Colonel Shute, being a 
good - natured eaſy governor, ſome ill - natured deſigning 
men in the houſe of Repreſentatives, attempted, by way 
of precedent (if paſſed) to encroach upon the prerogative; 
colonel. Shute, inſtead of ſending home, was well adviſed 


to carry home complaints [x], and back them there, 


1 


e] Governors and other royal officers when complaints are 


or to be lodged, at the boards in Great- Britain, pro or con; theſe 
officers appearing at home in perſon, always turns to their beſt ac- 


counts. Attorneys or agents do not anſwer ſo well; many inſtances 
may be produced, but the caſe is notorious. . | 
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which accordingly he did, Nov. 17223 being ſeyen com- 
plaints againſt the houſe of repreſentatives encroaching 


upon the royal prerogative, 2 3793 he obtained a tre- 
dreſs of all theſe complaints; being aged not fit to go 
abroad, for his good ſervices he e a robes 8 N 


4001, ſterling per annum for life. 


* 
f 15 N 


Nax governor Shute's going . mY Hick com- 
ma the adminiſtration, deyolved upon lieutenant- 

vernor Dummer, . whoſe adminiſtration is univerſally 
celebrated, and requires no encomium of mine; he is 
alive and in good health at this preſent writing ; he con- 
tinued commander in chief till the arrival © ' governor 
Burnet in Boſton, July 19, 1728 ; upon governor Bur- 
net's death, Sept. 7, 1729, he was again in the chair, 
until the arrival of governor Belcher, April 8, 1730. 


. William Burnet, Eſq; a ſon of the ele byndeck Biſhop 
Burner of Saliſbury, a noted divine, politician, antiquary, 
and hiſtorian ; this Mr. Burnet was Comptroller-general 
of the cuſtoms in Great-Britain,' with a ſalary of 12000. 
ſterling per annum; he exchanged with governor Hunter 
of New-York, whoſe health required his going home. — 
Upon the acceſſion of our preſent king GROHE II, 
Colonel Montgomery, a favourite, was appointed gover- 
nor of New-York, and Mr. Burnet, in Nov. 1727, was 
appointed governor of the province of Maſſachuſetts- Bay; 
he arrived in Boſton, July 13, 1728; he died there 
Sept. 7, 1729, much lamented. beni in the govern- 
ment of New-York, he was uſeful in promoting natural 
: by a quadrant of a. large radius, and Well 
divided; by a good teleſcope of eighteen feet; ald by a 
ſecond pendulum of large vibrations, he made feveral 
- good aſtronomical obſervations, towards aſcertaining | 
— longitudes, Sc. in that province. 


Lieutenant · governor Dummer, upon Mr. Barnes 
A death, was chief in the adminiſtration for ſeveral months, 
until the arrival of governor Belcher, Aug. 8, 1730. yous- 
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than Becher, Eu a | native of New: ; 


ternal. eſtate, e en Ht a true — Y 
in the country; in his W ys. had a very . 


liberal and. polite education, havi many courts : 


in Europe, and particularly was w. ——4 at the court 
of Hanover. During his government be religiouſly. ad- 


hered to his inſtructions: If he had been contin two, 


or three years longer in the an our pernicious 


fraudulent paper- currency would have all been cancelled 8 
whereas ever. ſince his diſmiſſion it has pejorated. He 
was ſuperſeded by governor Shirley's commiſſion for 


governor; which arrived Auguſt 14, 1741. There were 
by artifice; ſeveral. complaints againſt governor Belcher 


ſcat home partly from New- England, and partly hatched. 
in London; which have ſince. been diſcovered to be falſe: 
and forged... I ſhall mention a few of them; 1. That he 
was a friend to the fraudulent Land- Bank ſcheme; where - 
as it has ſince evidently appeared, that he was offered by, 
the Land-Bank managers, a. vn fee of ſome thou- 
ſands of pounds (appropriated for 

_ governor) to conciliate his countenance in the affair, 
and to promote the managers to offices of honour, pro- 


fit anditruſt/; 31 with, a Land-Bank-promiſe to promote 


the governor's intereſt in the houſe of Repreſentatives, 


(being a Land- Bank or debtor's houſe) as to ſalary and 
perquiſites. Mr. Belcher rejected this proffer with diſ- 
dain, and at one time 8 thirteen of their elect- 


ed counſellors (here: was, a projection. for debtors in a 
legiſlative capacity to defra their creditors, by depre- 

ciating the debt) and diſqualified many Juſtices o 5 
Peace, promoters of theſe unwarrantable ſchemes, and 
miſchievous unlawful undertakings, as expreſſed in the act 
of parliament, 1741. 2. A letter ſigned by five forged 
hands, to Sir Charles Wager firſt Lord of the Admiralty- 
Board, intimating, that Mr. Belcher countenanced the 
timbermen, in cutting off maſting white pine trees, to 
be converted into logs for deal- boards. 3. A ſpurious 


letter under a ſuppolititious cover of * Colman, 
Vol. * 11 Bf ; D, 


elf, or a ſubſequent. 
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D. D. to Mr. (a diſſenter) a director of the Bank 
of England, 
the concerned, are 
erian and Congregationa 
land. No figners to this letter, alledging, 


perſuaſion in New-Eng- 


to publiſh all their names. This letter intimates that 
governor Beleher, by his intimacy and frequent confer- 
ences with the Rey. Commiſſary Pe and Dr. Cr, 
Minifters of the church of England, was contriying the 
ruin of the diſſenting intereſt in ee e 
with fome other villainous complaints and fuggeſtions, 


occaſioned the removal of Mr. Belcher. Upon his going 


home, he evinced all theſe complaints to be forged) falſe, 


or frivolous ; and the court, in the interim conferred 


upon Rim the government-of the New Jerſeys, where he 
is ar preſent, happy in the affections of the people. A 
ſhort account of the abandoned contrivers anc 

| of N. Belcher”s affair, is referred to the Appendix. - 


Wiam Shirley, Kia! 6 gentleman of the law; ko 
had refided and practiſed law in New England for ſome 
years, ſucceeded Mr. Belcher, in Auguſt, 1741, and con- 
tinues governor at this writing, December, 1748. 
gentleman in the adminiſtration (ante obitum nemo, that 
1s, before his political death) is not to be uſed with free- 


dom; it is a treſpaſs againſt the ſubordination, requiſite 


in ſociety: therefore I muſt defer the ſhort account of 
this gentleman's perſonal character and adminiſtration 
to the Appendix; leſt, if applauded, it might be deemed 
adulation and flattery ; or, if cenſured, may be conftrued 
into inſult, detraction, and reſentment; which are not con- 
fiſtent with the character of an impartial hiſtorian Our 
preſent CE ſueceſſor of colonel Tailer, 
is Spene a coufitry<gentleman, adopted 


n and heir oy bya@o m 0 Sr Wilen Phips. 


175 heſe 


and of great influence; this letter ſays that 
many of the principal miniſters of the 


chat their ſign- 
ing might be the occafion of their utter ruin By Mr. Bel- 
cher, but promiſe; upon Mr. Belcher's being ſuperſeded, 


„ Sn OUS. 1 


> * | 


. Ä af Aepere.” 
governors appointed at home, from the date of the ne 1 


t 
t S NEW 
e charter 1691, to December, 1748 z the othenreyal officers,” 


, Ster. VII. Of MassacnuseTTs-Bay.., ” 4 


reſerved by charter, to be appointed by the court of 
Great-Britain are the ſecretary; and judge of vicer admi- 
5 ralty: It may not be improper here to annex. a ſhort ac. 
, count of their ſucceſſi oa r..+ 1 


7 
; . 4 


1 
— 


17 


6 | SxckzTARIEs. Iſaac Addington, Eſq; the firſt Secres 
, tary was appointed by the charter, during pleaſure; ho 
e was a perſon of great integrity; he died 1713, and was 
e ſucceeded by captain Woodward, a military man, and of 
s, good learning; Mr. Woodward reſigned 171 7, in fa-, 
8 vour of Mr. Willard, an honeſt, upright, and pious gen- 
e WW tlemang he continues Secretary at this preſent writing. 


* The charter reſerves to the crown the exerciſe of any 
A Admiral court or juriſdiction, by commiſſions to be 
rs iſſued under the great ſeal of Great-Britain, or under 
the ſeal of the High Admiral, or of the Commiſſioners. 
for executing the office of 9 5 Admiral. This court 
of Vice-Admiralty conſiſts of a judge, a King's Advo-, 


10 

ne cate, a Regiſter, and a marſhal. A ſole Judge without 
N- a Jury, in caſes of high conſequence; and this Judge. 
K doo frequently appointed at random, ſeems. to be an er- 
4 ror in the conſtitution : it is true, there may be an ap- 
ite 
of 
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peal to a court of Delegates in Great - Britain. 
I he ſucceſſion of Judges, was, viz. _ 


* 


— —— 


nr 
PRs) 08 — 


t Wait Winthrop, Eſq; May aa, 1699, W Judge, 
on of Admiralty for New-York, Maſſachuſetts-Bay, Con- 
ed necticut, Rhode-iſland, and New-Hampſhire. 
ed Mr. Atwood, Judge of Admiralty for the colonies of 
on- New-Hampſhire, Maſſachuſetts- Bay, Rhode · iſland, Con- 
zur necticut, Nee Vork, and the Jerſeys; being the Nor- 
ler, thern diſtri&> of Cuſtom-houſe officers. He appointed, 


. 


3 
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al Roger Monpeſſon, Efqz April 1, 1703, had a com- 
miſſion as Judge for New-Hampſhire, 2 
e 114 5 Bay, 
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commiſſion. 


John Menzies, Eſq; of the faculty of Advotites:in 
Scotland, appointed Judge, Aug. 26, 1715, for New- 


Hampſhire, Maſſachuſetts-Bay, and Rhode. illand. 


Auchmuty, Eſq; was penn by governor Burnet, 
Judge pro langer. 

"Nathanael Byfield ( formerly the Jud ge of Admiralty) 
was appointed Judge by governor Burnet; and confirm- 
ed from home, Nov. 5, 1728, as Judge for New-Hamp- 
ſhire, Maſſachuſetts-Bay, and Rhode-iſland. 


The aboveſaid Robert Auchmury, Eſq; ſucceeded him 


Sept. 6, 1733. 
Mr. Auchmuty was ſuperſeded” by Chambers Ruſſel, 


Eſq; September, 1747. 
An the officers of this court of Vice-Admiralty have 
a power of ſubſtituting or deputizing. The preſent 
Deputy- Judge is George Cradock, 2 5 of er years 
jence in this court. 
Beſides this court of Vice-Admiralty, i in each of the 
provinces and colonies, there is a Juſticiary Court of Ad- 


miralty for trial of piracies and other crimes committed 


upon the High Seas: the Members of this court are 
various in the various colonies; in the province of Maſ- 
ſachuſetts- Bay, the Judges are, the Governor, the Coun- 
cil, the Secretary, the Fade of Vice-Admiralty, the Cap- 
tain of the King's ſtation ſhips of war, the Surveyor- 
General of the northern diſtict of cuſtoms, and the Col- 
lector of the Cuſtoms for the Port of Boſton. 
Ihe ſurvey of the royal timber, eſpecially of maſt- 
ing trees, extends over-the Northern Provinces and Co- 
lonies : the officers are appointed from home, and are 
- a Surveyor-General, with four ſubordinate Surveyors ; 


with 


the whole charge of this AI. is 890 I. ſterl. per annum, 


B 55 | ia Eky;'T Dee. 73, 1707, had | the me. 


Upon the death of Judge Menzies, 1728, Robert 
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with conſiderable riding charges, paid by the Navy- | 


T The * belonging 5 the collections of cuſtoms 


with their charter; it never is put in execution. 


Some account of the ſecond negative in the legiſlature of the 


and to conſtitute one negative in the legiſlature, analo- 
gous to the Houſe of Lords in Great-Britain. The firſt 


1s an honour to their families or poſterity, 


* 


Office. . 


are from home appointed by the Treaſury- Board, and 
warranted by the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms in Great- 
Britain. In this province there are but two collections, 
Boſton and Salem. CC 

A Deputy-Auditor, is commiſſioned by the Auditor- 
General in Great-Britain, to audit the Treaſurer's pro- 


vincial accounts; but anno 1721, this was declared by 
the General Aſſembly of the Province, to be inconſiſtent 


province of Maſſachuſetts- Bay; hat is, of the King's or 
Governor's Council, called the Honourable-Board, 


THIS Council conſiſts of twenty-eight aſſiſtants or 
counſellors, to be adviſing and aſſiſting to the Governor, 


ſet were appointed in the charter, and to continue until 
the laſt Wedneſday in May, 1693, and until others ſhall 
be choſen in their ſtead. I do here inſert the names ß 
the twenty-eight counſellors appointed by charter, where- 

of there are none ſurviving at this preſent writing, as it 
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Simon Broadftreet Bartholomew Gidney 5 
| John Richards 3622 John Hathorn | ; | 1 
Nathanael Saltonſtal! Eliſha Hutchinſon 1 


8 


Wait Winthrop Robert Pike 
John 1 I. nathan Curwin 


1 
el 
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James Ru CC 

Samuel Sewall Adam Wiang? 

Samuel Appleton Richard Midlecot 
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John Foſter William Bradford 
Peter SD _ Jenn Walley- 

1 Bebe Lynde Barnabas Lothrop- 
Samuel leyman. Juohn Alcot | 
Stephen Mafon' © _ Pa nin Daniel! 

by | Thamas Hinkley oe Sylvanus Dayis, Efqrs. 


&« Yearly once in every year ea the aforeſaid 
number of twenty-eight counſellors ſhall be, by the ge- 
nt neral court or aſſembly, newly choſen, i. s. of the pro- 
ec prietors or inhabitants in the old colony of Maſſachu- 
© ſetts-Bay, eighteen; formerly New. Ph mouth, four; 
er formerly the province of Main, three; Buke of York's 
« former property, lying between Sagadahock river and 
« Nova Scotia, one.“ 
choſen at large. 


The counſellors are — Gate laſt Wedneſday 


of May, by a joint vote of the Jaft year's counſellors, and 
the new houſe of "of repreſentatives. This negative is called 
"The Board. 
There ſeems to be ſome inconveniencies in the conſti- 
tution of this negative; they may be INTIMIDATED by 


dhe firſt negative, the Governor, as he has a e of ne- 


gativing ady counſellor's election, without gig rea- 
ons; they ſtand in Aw of the members of third 


| Reeve as to their election by the houſe of repreſenta- 


tives: thus they appear not to be rx EE agents, 
The Council are aſſiſting to the Governor (ſeven 
makes a board) by their advice and conſent in appointing 
of all civil officers, excepting thoſe of the Finances» | 
The Governor and Council have the; probate of wills, 
of granting adminiſtrations, and ef diverces z z they ap- 
point a ſubordinate judge of probates in each county. 
The Governor, with the advice and conſent of the 


Council, nominates and appoints judges, cemmiſſioners 
of Oyer and Termiuer, ſheriffs, juſtices af the peace, and 
other officers to our Council and courts of 1 be- 
longing ; provided 8 5 ſuch E. be bon 

wit out 


Two counſellors more to be 


a twat froau wo fwm_at i<o £© comm O£&a_ _ x_#GcuuS two 


. l * 
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without ſummons iſſued out ſeven days before ſuch no- 
mination or appointment, unto ſuch of the ſaid coun- 
ſellors, as ſhall be at chat time reſiding within our ſaid 
province. 8 : 5 


Formerly, under the old charter the counſellors or 
aſſiſtants were elected by the votes of the freemen of 
the colony, as is the preſent practice of the neighbouring 
colonies of Connecticut 6s 6 Rhode-iſland; but undey 
the new charter (as beforementioned) they are annually 
choſen by a joint vote of the majority of the old board of 
counſellors, and of the new houſe of repreſentatives. — 
Although their election is annual, the former counſellors 


* 


are generally continued; laſt election 1748, they were all 


continued. | Te: f 
When the new charter firſt took place, the allowance 
or wages of a counſellor was 5 5. per day, exchange with 
London, 133 J. New-England for 100 J. ſterling; at 
. their wages are 30s. per day, exchange with 
ondon, eleven hundred pounds New- England, for one 
hundred pounds ſterling, Chriſtmas 1748. In this pro- 


portion a multiplied public paper- credit in bills has de- 


preciated the New- England currency; a vaſt progreſſive 
loſs, in all perſonal eſtates, ſpecialties excepted ly]. 


[y] We muſt not reckon depreciations indifferently by public al- 
lowance advanced, becauſe the variation does not obſerve every where 


the ſame proportion, e g. the ficſt allowance to counſellors was 8 . 


currency per day, at preſent it is 30s. which is fix for one, deprecia- 
tion allowance: the governor's allowance was 5007. common cor- 
rency per annum, at preſent it is 9, 600 J. old tenor, or common cur- 
rency, which is about nineteen for one; ſo much the governor is at 
preſent favoured by the houſe of repreſentatives, while they them- 
ſelves accept of 205. preſent currency old tenor, for the original 3 5. 


per day, which is only ſiæ and two thirds far one. This differenee in 


proportions, is eaſily accounted for, and, if requiſite, ſhall be taken 
notice of in the Appendix. VVV 
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Same account of the third Negative in the legiſlature of the 
Province of [2] Maſſachuſetts-Bay; called the Honourable 
Houſe of Repreſentatives, | Pla 
I HE province of Maſſachuſetts-Bay is repreſented in 
their lower houſe, not by a deputation from counties, ci- 
ties and boroughs, as in Great-Britain, and in ſome of the 
Britiſh colonies; but from certain diſtricts of land or 
country, incorporated by the names of townſhips, very 
unequal in extent; thus Springfield contains upwards of 
100,000 acresz Medford does not exceed 2000 acres; 
but generally they are the value of ſix miles ſquare, be- 
Ing nearly 23,000 acres :. their number of inhabitants 
is as various, and conſiſts of one to five pariſhes. os 

The charter declares: each of the ſaid. towns and 
places, being hereby impowered to elect and depute two 
perſons and no more, to ſerve for and repreſent them 
reſpectively in the ſaid great general court or aſſembly. 
To which great general court or aſſembly, to be held 
<< as aforeſaid, we do hereby, for us, our heirs and ſuc- 
< ceſſors, give and grant full power and authority, from 
© time to time, to direct, appoint, and declare, what num- 
* ber each county, town, and place, ſhall ele& and de- 
pute, to ſerve for, and repreſent them reſpectively, in 
ks 5 ſaid great _ general court or aſſembly. 

This laſt clauſe gives a very great latitude to our ge- 
neral aſſemblies to. pu A e of the 


country. 1. The charter ſays, each place is impowered 


to depute two perſons and no more; Boſton is allowed 
to ſend four; it is true, that equitably, conſidering their 
taxes and number of inhabitants in proportion to the 
whole colony repreſentation, they might be allowed 
to ſend twenty; but ſuch proportions are not obſerved 
in Great- Britain our mother - country, perhaps for reaſons 


[Lz] So called, from the name of the tribe of Indians living there- 
abouts, when the Engliſh firſt began ſettlements there, 
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of ſtate. 2. By acts of aſſembly all townſhips under 


120 qualified voters are reſtricted to ſend one and no 


more, whereas by charter any townſhip may ſend two. 
3. The charter does not limit the number of qualified 


voters in any townſhip or place conſtituted, to enable 
them to ſend repreſentatives ; they ſeem to be limited by 
acts of aſſembly, but with this reaſonable qualification, 
that no townſhip, conſiſting of leſs than eighty legal 


voters ſhall be obliged, that is, fined for the not ſending 
of a repreſentative. 4. Lately (by inſtruction to the 
governor, or otherways, I am not certain) this province 
hath conſtituted townſhips, with all town or corpora- 


tion privileges, excepting that of deputing repreſenta- 
tives to the general aſſembly ; though the charter ex- 
preſly ſays, that they all may ſend repreſentatives : it is 


true, that the multiplying of rownſhips, eſpecially by ſub- 
dividing old large well-regulated townſhips, into many 
{mall jangling townſhips, has been, not many. years 


ago, practiſed with particular views; but has occaſioned 


an [a] INconvenNIEnNT number of repreſentatives : the 
{mall townſhips, under eighty voters, being qualified to 
ſend, but not obliged to End repreſentatives; upon 
emergency of a governor's, or any deſigning party in- 
tereſt, they are prompted to ſend a deputy to forward 
ſome party affair. wy 5 
Incorporating of townſhips with all other town pri- 
vileges, excepting that of ſending repreſentatives, ſeems 
to be inconſiſtent with that privilege eſſential to the 
conſtitution of Great - Britain, viz. that all freeholders 


[a] Maſſachuſetts - Bay government, though lately curtailed, at pre- 
ſent ſummon about 150 repreſentatives, being more than all of the 
following five provinces : | | 


New-York _ 27 

Eaſt and Weſt New Jerſeys | 22 

Penſylvania proper or higher | | 30 

| The three lower counties 18 
South-Carolina 4; 

3d - | 139 
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490 BRITISH Settlements in AMERICA. PART II. 
of 40 5. pen annum income, and others legally qualified 
are to be repreſented in the legiſlature and taxation; as 
in New-England there are no county repreſentations, 
arid as they are not in the humour of being repreſented 
by counties, though agreeable to charter; it ſeems. con- 
ſonant to the conſtitution, and will, at the ſame time, ob- 


viate the above inconveniencies, that is, that two, three, 
four, or more of theſe ne or ſmall Tawnſhips, be joined 


in ſending one or two repreſentatives, after the model, 


ſettled by the articles of Union in Great-Britain, for the 


ſmall Parliament- Towns in Scotland or North-Britain [5]. 


- 


nerally ſettled, 1. By mal-contents with the adminiſtrations from 
time to time. 2. By fraudulent debtors, as a refuge from their cre- 
-ditors. 3. And by convicts or criminals, who choſe tranſportation 
rather than death. Theſe eircumſtances make the juſt civil adminiſtra- 
tion in the colonies a difficult performance. An indebted, abandoned, 
and avaricious governor, in colluſion with ſuch miſcreants or villains, 
is capable of doing great iniquity and damage in a province; therefore 
'the court of Great-Britain ought to be very: circumſpeR, and appoint 


men of probity and wiſdom for governors, the only checks; the recom- 


mending miniſter, may be interrogated : Is this candidate, or his wife, 
any relation, particular friend, or amica? But we muſt not inſiſt upon 
| Utopian governments. | Mi Io aan AT as | 
The incident difficulties which may ariſe between a governor in 
high power, and a licentious people, are problems not eafily ſolved ; 
liberty without obedience is confuſion, and obedience without li- 


berty is ſlavery : to ſupport a coercive power over a giddy people, 
and to ſecure the people againſt the abuſe of this power, are difficult 


roblems. 


When the generality of a e are diſguſted with their governor, | 


let the occaſion of this diſguſt be any how); perhaps it may be ad- 
viſeable to ſuperſede him by another of equal or more virtue and 
qualifications for government, eſpecially where a governor's avarice 


| and villainy are notorious: we gave inſtances in Lowther and 


Douglaſs. LV | 
All numerous combinations, aſſociations, or partnerſhips, in an ab- 
ſolute ſovereignty or depending provinces, tend to the ſubverſion, ruin, 
or, atleaſt, confuſion of the ſociety ; we have a notorious inſtance of 
this in the province of Maſſachuſetts-Bay of New-England. Anno 
1740, a combination of DESPERATE DEBTORS, by the bubble name 


of Land-Bank, had formed a prevailing party, which, notwithſtanding 


By 


18 [4] Our Plantations in America, New-England excepted, have been 
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By cuſtom, all elections, provincial, oounty, or town, 
are determined not by the major vote, but by the ma- 


jority of voters; becauſe berg there are more than two 


candidates, a perſon may have a major vote, though not a 


The votes or journal of the houſe of repreſentatives, 


is regularly printed at a public charge, one copy for each 
townſhip, and ane copy for each member. 


The houſe of repreſentatives inſiſt upon ſeveral pri- a 


vileges; I ſhall mention a few, 1. The governor's in- 


their being timely ſtigmatized and damned by an act of the Britiſh 
parliament, their influence in the aſſembly continues to prevail to this 
time 1749; in a lucid interval anno 46, Journal, p. 246. the houſe 
of repreſentatives, ſay, * We have been the means of effectually bring- 
* ing diſtreſs, if not ruin upon ourſelves.” And in ſummer 1748, at 
the deſire of the houſe of repreſentatives, a faſt is appointed, Upon 
account of the extreme drought, a puniſhment for many public fins 


we have been guilty of.” This ſeems borrowed from the account of 
a a general faſt appointed by the aſſembly, praying God; © That he 


„would pardon all the errors of his ſervants and people in a late 
* tragedy (meaning the affair of Salem witchcraft) raiſed amongſt us 
by Satan and his inſtruments,” | 

Here is an obvious political obſervation, that, notwithſtanding the 


proceedings of a community, may be much perverted or vitiated; 


there are certain boundaries, which humanity and the natural affection 
which mankind bear to their progeny cannot exceed : 1 ſhall give 
ſome few late inſtances of it in this' provincial government.—1 748, 
June 3, the board of council and houſe of repreſentatives, in a, joint 
meſſage to the governor, ſay, ** The great loſs of inhabitants for huſ- 
„ bandry, and other labour, and for the defence of an inland frontier 
© of about 300 miles; the vaſt load of debt already contracted ; and 
the unparalleled growing charge. Ihe annual charge of Connecti- 


cut government, at this time is about 4000 J. to 50007. old tenor; 


©* whereas Maſſachuſetts- Bay government, only about one third larger, 
is at the annual charge (meaning the preſent year) of 400, ooo! old 
tenor. Moreover, Connecticut is almoſt out of debt, and we are al- 
* moſt two millions in debt; insUuryoRTABLE DIFFICULTIES !”? 
In the ſame Journal, the houſe of repreſentatives complain, that many 
thouſands of inhabitants have been carried off from us, by the expe- 
dition againſt the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies; by the expedition againſt 
Louifbourg; by forming and recruiting the two American regiments 
at Louiſbourg ; the protection of Nova Scotia; the maintaining of 
provincial privateer veſſels; and the defence of our frontiers, 
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492 Burris Seftlements in AMERICA, Pan ll. 
ſtructions from the ſecretary of ſtate, of the depart- 
ment, are recommendatory, but not obligatory upon the 
repreſentatives of the people. New- England was no mili- 

tary acquiſition or conqueſt of the crown (ſuch acquiſi- 


tions, until formerly annexed to the dominions of Great. 


Britain, are by the prerogative abſolutely under direction 
of the crown) but originally and eſſentially belonging 
to the dominions of England; and therefore acts of 
parliament only are obligatory; and no inſtruction pe- 
cuniary, procured by the patron, the friend, or the 
money of a governor, with an arbitrary (perhaps) an- 
nexed penalty, of incurring the diſpleaſure of the Crown, 
is ſtrictly obſerved. A noted and repeated inſtance of 
this we have in the inſtruction for a ſettled ſalary upon 
the governor ; moreover, they aſſert, That they are 
at ae to vary from any former grants to governors, 
Sc. governor Shute, a good inoffenſive man, was re- 
duced from an allowance of 1200 J. per annum common 
currency, to 1000 J. 2. That the council may on! 
concur or not concur in @ tax or any other money: bill, 


Anno 1747, the governor inſiſting upon a further emiſſion of theſe 
depreciating bills ; the repreſentatives, though a paper-money making 
houſe, could not avoid remonſtrating, If we emit more bills, we ap- 
% prehend it muſt be followed by a great impair, if not utter loſs of the 
public credit, which already has been greatly wounded” 

June 16, the board of council remonſtrate, The neighbourin 


< provinces have been at little or no expence of money or men; while 


«© this province is reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs, by bearing almoſt the 
<* whole burden of the wars. | 82 8 
% With public taxes, we are burdened almoſt to ruin.“ —“ The 
1 pon is at a prodigious daily charge, beyond their ſtrength,” 
* Which has involved us in a prodigious load of debt, and, in a man- 
* ner, exhauſted our ſubſtance.” — 1746-7, March 14, the houſe of 
repreſentatives reſolve, ** That not only from the immenſe debt the 
- er is loaded with from the Cape Breton expedition, but alſo 
from the decreaſe of the inhabitants; they will make no eſtabliſh- 
ment the preſent year, for any forces which ſhall not be poſted within 
the boli of the province. Should the whole ſum expended 
* in the late expedition 'againſt Cape-Breton, be reimburſed us, we 
« have ſtill a greater debt remaining, than ever lay upon any one of his 
4 majeſty's governments in the plantations- . 
x bu 
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t- but may make no amendment; the affair of ſupplying 1 
e the treaſury always originates in the Houſe of Repreſen- "= 
1 tatives. 3. Not long ſince all accounts of public M 
1 charges, ſome very tnfling, were rendred, audited, and In 
> paſſed by the Houſe of Repreſentatives ; not only at a M3 
n -gfeat unneceſſary charge (our aſſembly- men are all in 9 
8 pay) of upwards of 100 J. per day, at that time, for = 
of paſſing a controverted account of a few pounds; bur E 
e- contrary to charter; the words of the charter are, Þ 
he The aſſembly to impoſe and levy proportionable and 5 
3 « reaſonable aſſeſſments, rates, and taxes; upon the 1 
n, « eſtates and perſons of all and every the proprietors or 1 
of <« inhabitants of our ſaid province or territory; to be iſ- . 
on <« ſued and diſpoſed of, by warrant under the hand of the * 
re * governor of our ſaid province for the time being, with on 
'S, ee the advice and conſent of the council.” Some years 1 
Ty | ſince, upon complaint home, the king in council has ex- Pp 
on plained this affair. OE EST #K 
F In this article we ſhall have frequent occaſion to men- 
ill, tion money affairs, viz. emiſſion of public provinciat | 
bills of credit, called paper- money; ſupplies of the BD 
eſe treaſury, annual taxes, ſalaries, and other government 35 
ke charges; all which at various times have been expreſſed oY 
"x in various tenors; viz. Old tenor, middle tenor, new 7 
tenor firſt, new tenor ſecond, which, in the face of the 99 
in bill, is about 12 per cent. worſe than new tenor firſt, . 
= but from the inaccuracy of our people, and an aban- %# 
doned neglect of a proper credit, paſs indifferently at 1 
Che the ſame value. But that I may be the more eaſily un- I 
vl derſtood, I ſhall, by means of a ſmall table (which is [4 
woof the moſt conciſe and diſtin manner of repreſenting Ll. 
the ſuch things) reduce all tenors to their value in old te- 1 
alſo nor the original, and to this time 1749, the denomi- 79 
_ nation of common currency: and to prevent the read- BR 
ded er's trouble in reducing the value of our old tenor 4 
we from time to time (as it has been generally in a pro- 7 
f bis greſſive ſtate of depreciation or pejoration) to a pro- 7h 
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per ſtandard. of exchange, wich London, or value per 


Moo 1 ſilver. The exchange with London, is 1001. t 
ing for -A have added the acceſſions of governors, a 

yon 105 laſt half century, to make it apparent how much tl 
v 


our paper currency _ PEEING in Geir * 
adminiſtrations. 


Periods frre. with Lond, 1 OZ. Sir. Acer of Gov. ri 
1855 1% % , 133 (66. 10d. Dudley al 
Na BBS [7 6645 45 dine re 

id 1713 ENA 4 $4 „ ditto 10 
171606 17 996. 34. Taylor and Shure ci 
171717 225 112 5. | dieses al 
ne eee, e ne 


| 1728 FF e 
21 7% 380 203. Belcher 
e eee ,, diene 


1741 580 285, ey 


r continues to riſe rocher An fall, neewih⸗ 
ſtanding the generous reimburſement granted by the 
Britiſh parliament, towards paying off our provincial 
debts incurred by a Err corporation adventure, in 
the Cape · Breton expedition: perhaps the merchants and 
others are diffident, and ſuſpect that ſome ſubſequent : 
general aſſembly (with the countenance, of a ſuitable 4 
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(cel eee ee eee differences of Maſlachoſetts ns 
2 curreney from the preſent value of currencies in the other | 
| ritiſh plantations, colonies, and provinces ; we exhibit their preſent nat 
f (1 748) ene with London. tail 
F Currency e e ele. 
{ For 100 ken. Now-Haghad rene Rent-Cwctiag e 21 ee 
1 New-York 190 South- Carolina 70 Is 1 
. 190 re „„ 130 chi 
1 Weſt-Jerleys 180] Antigua 170 to 180 
: Pen 1 1580 St. — 7 160 = 
5 * Maryland : 200 Jamaica © 110 b 
| Virginia 120to 125k ' | ve: 
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governor) worſhipers of that wicked. idol, the iniqui- 
tous, bubbling paper currency, may pervert the proper 
_ application of this bounty or donation. Something of 
this kind has lately been a remora at home, and has pre- 
Nee Face from been in Þ3:T0E Agents 
hi OLI 
June 15, at the eee e ee the new charter; ju- 
riſdiction, 1692, was enacted, A continuance of the local 
and municipal laws of the old charter juriſdiction, if not 
repugnant to the laws of England, — Nov. 10, fol- 
lowing.— The fundamental law or general political prin- 
te ciple of the colonies of New. England, is, that natural 
is and ſalutary maxim, Salus populi eſt ſuprema lex; they do 
not countenance the ſlaviſn doctrines of non-reſiſtance, 
paſſive obedience, Oy: een right, and the | 
likes 0 1145 
The Wa . ſtyle 3 is, Be it enacted by the- 
Governor, Council, and: Houſe of Repreſentatives. . 
_ _Thankſgivings and faſts, ever — governor Shute's 
complaints, have been appointed by the governor, and. 
3 | council, at the deſire of the 4 — of Repreſentatives. 


TOY STINT 


hh Becauſe; all acts of aſſembly are required by the: 
* charter to be ſent home for allowance or diſallowance, 
in 1 many inen are dame by the name of One 
DIVEL: 32414 146 Ion? 
.n Late years, the governors are directed by their in- 
* ſtructions not to conſent to bills of ſundry kinds, until 
they be ſent home for approbation— Thus it is in che 
1 parliament of Ireland. 
her The general alfembly, mnbly, by cha cheir accepting of a an expta- 
ent natory charter up irty years ſince, have cur-- 


tailed the banked; —— from the privilege of 
TRY electing their mn Speaker abſolutely 3 that is, a power 
50 is reſerved to the governor, or any other commander in 
130 chief, to negative or diſapprove: any Speaker elected and 
18 preſented; and that the repreſentatives ſo aſſembled, 
all forthwitch elect any other perſon to be Speaker, to 
be approved or diſapproved, i in manner as aforeſaid : 
4 . 28 


n ** * 4 3 - 6 - 
"ol 
4 * 
be 1 
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as alſo from adjourning of themſelves, not exceed- 
ing two days at a time, without leave from the go- 
vernor, or any other commander in chief of the pro- 
VINCE. LPUORER SUBS S930 ERP; 
When a joint committee of both houſes is appointed, 
generally one third is from the council, and two thirds 


* 


from che repreſentati ve: 
Although the military, are the abſolute prerogative 
of the king, and of his repreſentative the governor; 
the aſſembly, eſpecially the Houſe of Repreſentatives, 
do, upon extraordinary occaſions, in faithfulneſs to their 
conſtituents, complain, and, in ſome meaſure, admoniſh 
the governor, We ſhall produce a few late inſtances.—. 
1746, The houſe, by meſſage to the governor, ſay, that 
they ſuſpect the governor's inliſting men for his Louiſ- 
bourg regiment, out of the impreſſed frontier forces: 
the governor denies this, but acknowledges that he 
had allowed the frontier ſoldiers to be inliſted in the 
Canada expedition, and to impreſs men in their place. 
elt does not appear to us neceſſary or convenient, for 
this government, any ways to concern themſelves in 
building a fort at the great carrying- place from Hud- 
ſon's river to Wood Creek in the government of New- 
Tork. The forces, particularly upon the eaſtern fron- 
tiers, have been very negligent in ſcouting, and all other 
military ſervices; there have been many ineffectives; in- 
habitants of ſeveral townſhips, to do duty in their own 
townſhips, have been inliſted, paid, and victualled, 
though they only followed their o] private buſineſs: 
< This is very abuſive to the government, as well as in- 
<« jurious to theſe expoſed parts.” 1747, The aſſembly 
repreſent ** the huſbandry, manufactures, and Naviga- 
< tion of the province; have ſuffered much by multiplied 
<« expeditions.” . We have, by our paſt actions, proved 
* ourſelves zealous for his majeſty's ſervice; but our un- 
<« happineſs is, that although the ſame diſpoſition re- 
% mains, yet we are in a manner incapacitated to pro- 
mots it for the future 10: 2990744, 
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The houſe of repreferitatives frequently complain of”. 
their being involved in unneceſſary and!improper charges. 


1747, April 21, We apprehend! that we have made 


conſierable grants for the protection and encouragement 
of the fix Indian nations of New-York government, be- 
yond what has been done by New-York. itſelf, in whoſe 
borders theſe Indians are ſituated. © 0 ot 
There are many altercations amongſt the three nega- 
tives; when this happens in the parliament of Great- 
Britain, as it is very ſeldom, it is as a prodigy ; ſuch dif- 
ferences leſſen the reſpect due from the people to each 
negative in the legiſlature. Each of thoſe negatives, 
moreover, at times vary [4] from themſelves, by contra - 
[4] Our Gr, for certain political reaſons, which we ſhall not 
now dive into, ſees meet to vary from time to time. — Soon after his 
acceſſion, June, 1742, in a meſſage to the houſe, he gives wholeſome 
paternal” advice, 1. That long ſeſſions are very expenſive to the pro- 
vince. 2. He entreats them to keep the province clear of debt, which, 
inſtead of decreaſing, will continually increaſe their incumbrances.—3. 
1741, Auguſt 17, in his firſt ſpeech, © A creditor, who has the miſ- 
fortune of having an out ſtanding debt, of the value of 10co J. ſterl. 
* contraſted anno 1730, can now receive no more in our courts of 
* judicature (unleſs in a caſe of ſpecialty) than the value of about 
* 650 J. ſterl. the great injuſfice and ki ahem which, upon the 
* creditor, has a great tendency to introduce a ſpirit of diſhoneſty into 
* this community.” ——4. 1741, Oct. 14, © Reſtraints upon emiſſions, 
* which his majeſty has been graciouſly pleaſed, out of his paternal 
< affeQtion to his people to do, and has thereby ſaved this province 
© from greater ruin —“ It is the injuſtice of thoſe bills, which has 
M pages us into thoſe difficulties—in ſome ſubſequent aſſemblies the 
* ſecuring to every creditor the juſt value of his debt, is a piece of 
* juſtice 1 unknown to your laws, or courts of judicature,” —— 
5. © The province being ſo long accuſtomed, to eſtimate province bills 
of public credit, according to their nominal value, is grown quite in- 
** ſenſible of their real value.“ — 1744, Nov. 29. he well oblerves in 
his ſpeech with regard to multiplying paper-currency.”” And can 
* ſuch a proceeding be thought beneficial to the country? Can it poſ- 
** ſibly be deemed either HERE with reſpect to yourſelves, or juſt with 
regard to your poſterity ?” 1747-8, Feb. 3, The general diſtreis 
* of the province, ariſing from the extraordinary emiſſions of _ 
money, whereby the value thereof, for all occaſions of life, is ſunk 


_ * folow, and is ſtill finking ; and thereby the eſtates cf orphans and 
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votes. I write with the liberty and freedom which is 
eſſential to the Britiſh: conſtitution. 


* * n 


« widows, and of many others who have no femedy in their power, 
** againſt this growing evil, daily diminiſhing; which muſt, in very 
* little time, bring many good families to ruin.” | 


* other fide of the Seton; we may obſerve, tHat, r. Of late 
years, eſſions of aſſembly, are longer and more ent, than 
ever: for inſtance, the rover aſſembly of 1746, * mans thirty 
weeks at the daily charge (our aſſembly- men are all in pay) of near 
rge (01 en 4 1 ne the | 

1;04,——2, Our provincial debt, 1741, when Mr. Belcher was ſuper- 
ſeded, was about 1 30,000 J. at preſent 1749, it is about two millions. 
—3. The great and ſudden depreciations of province-bills, is ow- 
ing to the immoderate price of exchange and filver.””—— 4. Jan. :5, 
17412, The inftruQtion, containing a reftraining clauſe in emitting 
« bills of credit, is remitted : as this is an alteration, which, I am per- 
% ſuaded (ſpeech to the aſſembly) will be very agreeable unto you, 
«© and has been occaſioned through my accefſion to the government; 

« I mention it to you with no 8MALL SATISFACTION.'—;. In 2 
| to the aſſembly, ** From 1718 to 1743, in conſtant practice all 
- © debts upon book, note, bond, or mortgage, were diſcharged in 
province bills penny for penny, that is, in the nominal ſum; 
* which he deems to be equitable, - becauſe both creditor "and debtor, 
* tacitly run the chance of the riſing or falling of thoſe bills.” NB. 
This was the common cant of the land bank managers and other 


debtors ; the forbearance and indulgence of creditors 1s ridiculed, as 
mucb, as if a 3 jay intruͤſted by another with money br goods, 
ſhould turn bankrupt, and laugh at his friend for his truſt; alledging, 
that it was in his option, to truſt or not truſt him. How provoking 
is this to an honeſt man, for his good nature and compaſſion, to have 
his eſtate firſt by a private, and afterwards by a more open and Qaring 
combination of he Keb er reduced in a reverſe proportion of 125. 
to 304 the price of ſilver from anno 1718 to 1743, and from zo. 
| 2 a as it is anno 1749; and afierwards be laughed at as a filly 
And in fact, how could a perſon remedy himſelf with the ftridei 
_ ſagacity in the following caſes? A man lets out money upon mort. 
age, May, 1745, exchange with London 650 J. currency for 100/. 
nel in the ſpace of three years, May, 1748, exchange is 1100 /. cur- 
rency for 100 J. ſterl —a creditor all this time cannot recover his mo” 
_ ney, becauſe by the laws of the province, near one year (by appeals 
and reviews) is required to bring a bond to final e and the 
equity of redemption is three years more: moreover, the public loans, 
and the private bank loans were conditioned at ten to fifteen ye 
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Upon the arrival of the new charter of the province 
of Maſlacbuſetts-Bay ; their firſt general aſſembly, | 


/ | | 
forbearance, which, with the aboveſaid four years additional, makes an 
unavoidable forbearance of fourteen to nineteen years: further, ſome 
of the loan 1716 (a great ns the public) is not ſued out at this 
preſent writing. ' How is it poffible to provide againſt the continued 
great depreciations during ſo many year??? Worth 

As it does not belong to any provincial aſſembly, to explain acts af 
rliament, becayſe they may be deemed ſufficient to execute them- 
Faves under the agency of the colony executive courts; I do not pre- 
tend to be a ſtateſman ſufficient, to account for a bill brought into our 
court of legiſlature yearly, for theſe eight years laſt paſt; entitled, 
« A Bill for the more ſpeedy finiſhing of the Land-Bank ſcheme :"* 
as it is never brought to an iſſue, perhaps ſome may call it, rather a 
Bill of Grace, cores "AY 20 md 
Governor Shirley, in bis ſpeech, October 14, 1741, Nothing is 
more eaſy, than to ſecure to every creditor his juſt due, let the bills 
* depreciate never ſo much, by enabling the king's judges to do juſtice 
* to every creditor in that particular It is the injuſtice of our bills 
 * which Yar plunged us into theſe difficulties.” But as this advice has 
not been followed or repeated, the creditors haye generally ſuffered in 
the reverſe proportion of fixty to thirty in a few years; ſuch is the ma- 
lignant nature of this Ge ulcer, that nothing but the extirpation 
or exciſion of this, can ſave our body politic. Delenda eff. 
I defire readers, not affected with paper-currencies, may excuſe - 
prolixity ; when this vile chimæra, or monſter, comes in my way, L 
cannot contain myſelf. > ELON 
This. ſcheme for fraudulent debtors to cheat their creditors, was 
firſt projected, anno 1714, by J. C. The maxim, or baſis was, by 
multiplied emiflions, to depreciate the nominal value of our currency: 
thus the difference between the nominal value, at any time when 
paid, and its real value when lent or contrafted for; was a fradulent 
gain to the debtor, and a very injurious loſs to the honeſt creditor ; 
or inſtance, anno 1713, exchange with London 150 4. currency for 
100 J. ſterl.— At preſent 1749, by depreciations we are at 11004. eur- 
rency for 100/, flerling, at is, in ſucceſſive dealings, the creditor has 
loſt ſix in ſeven of his debts or contracts, which is the debtor's crafty 
gain. There were various eſſays made from time to time to arrive 
to this depreciation ; the laſt was miraculouſly the moſt ſucceſsful. 
1. Emitting bills of public credit, not only for the ordinary and ne- 
ceſſary charges of government, but for public loans to private perſons, 
VIZ, anno 1714, 50,0007. anno 1716, 100, ooo J. anno 1721, 50,0009. 
anno 1727, 60,0007. at long credit; this had a conſiderable effect in 
favour of debtors, but ſome inconveniencies and inſtructions put a 


flop to it. 2, Poſtponing the cancelling of emiſſions ; thus emiſ- 


2 or 
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or legiſlature, convened in June, 1692.3 in the firſt place 
they continued the municipal laws (not repugnant to 


ions yearly multiplied, and the cancelling of them delayed, increaſed 
this flood of a baſe currency. 3. Notes of private aſſociations de- 
figned to be upon a par, current with public bills of credit, would 
have multiplied this falſe currency immenſely ; but from private 
complaints ſent home, this was cruſhed in embryo, by act of the 
Britiſh parliament, 1741. 4- At length, by multiplied expenſive 
expeditions, they compaſſed their deſigns to the greateſt extent, or 
to a u. plus ultra, which, it is to be hoped, the parliament of Great- 
| e in their wonted goodneſs, will rectify in their preſent 
ſeſſion. | 

I am ſorry that, upon any occaſion, or in any reſpect, I ſhould give 
_ offence to any particular perſon, or to any number of men: it is not 
from malice or reſentment: it cannot be imagined, that in courſe, 
writing unavoidable hiſtorical truths, I ſhould deſignedly and malici- 
ouſly reflect upon the country and its municipal Guriflidion; this is my 
altera patria, from upwards of thirty years reſidence. 

However, the creatures of any miniſtry at home may, from time to 
time, find fault with the liberty of the preſs, which they repreſent as 
licentious; the courts of judicature, which, by good Providence, are in- 
dependent of the miniſtry, vindicate the preſs, ff too licentious, and 

find fault with their deſpotic accuſers. | 

While I write mere facts with proper vouchers, and in a good 
light, I uſe only that liberty (not licentiouſneſs) of the preſs, which 
ſeems ſacred and eſſential to the Britiſh conſtitution ; as we have no 
general intendants as in the French conſtitution, every hiſtorical writer 

- with us, may be a ſort of intendant or check upon provincial admi- 
niſtration; for inſtance, as the houſe of repreſentatives are the grand 
inqueſt of the province, eſpecially as to miſdemeanors in the admi- 
niſtration: may I not take a hint from their journals, e. g. although, 
as above, the colony of Connecticut are to this province as two to three; 
Connecticut is almoſt out of debt, and we are about two millions cur- 
rency in debt: the annual public charges of Connecticut are from 4000 
to 5000 J. currency, thoſe of Maſlachuſetts-Bay are about 400,000 / 
which vaſt proportional difference, is ſaid to be owing to the differences 
in the frugality and integrity of their reſpective adminiſtrations. 2: 
The repreſentatives in their journals ſeem to complain of univerſal 
- Infe&ious corruption, viz, That officers, from the higheſt to the loweſt, 
were iniquitous in their perquiſites : the field officers, captains, an 
others were complained againſt for extorting money from the private 
men, as a commiſſion of receiving their wages, and for certifying 
their time of ſervice; for buying their wages, or pay, at à gre 
diſcount ; for taking money in the diſcharge or exchange of impreſſed 
men; and for falie incomplete muſter- rolls. Theſe things are al 


_ Wiſely provided againſt by the general aſſembly, but che executive 55 
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the laws of England) of the old charter adminiſtration, . 
for a few months, until a ſmall body of new laws could 
be formed. 711 23 ts | 

By this new charter, ſee p. 374. of this Summary, the. 
houſe of repreſentatives is conſtituted in this manner, 
_ viz, Every year, and for ever, upon the laſt Wedneſday 
of May, and at all other times as the governor ſhall 
think fit, ſhall be held a general court or aſſembly ; 
the freeholders and other inhabitants of the reſpective 
towns and places are impowered to depute two perſons, 
and no more, to repreſent them in the general aſſembly. 
The qualification of an elector is 40 s. at leaſt per ann. 
treehold, or other eſtate, to the value of 50 J. ſterling. 

The preſent practice by acts or reſolves. of the gene- 
ral aſſembly, and by cuſtom, . Boſton ſends four depu- 
ties or repreſentatives ; Salem, Ipſwich, Newbury, Mar- 
blehead and Charleſtown, generally ſend two each: from 
the other towns which ſend repreſentatives, each ſends 
one. We have not got into the method directed by 
charter for two or more {mall townſhips joining, to ſend 
a repreſentation, which would prevent the inconveniency 
of multiplying repreſentatives, and would reſtore to the 
conſtituted, incorporated townſhips (by charter qualified, 
and by the Britiſh conſtitution: privileged to be repre- 
ſented) that privilege of which they are abridged by be- 
ing refuſed to ſend a reprefentative, as we have no ge- 
neral county elections. e e 

By act of aſſembly, firſt year of the charter 1692, 
cach town, conſiſting of thirty to forty qualified electors, 
may (at their option) ſend, or not ſend, one repreſenta- 
tive; each town of forty qualified are enjoined to ſend 
one repreſentative ; each town of 120 qualified may fend 
of the adminiſtration ſeems to connive ; for inſtance, by a late act, . if 
any perſon authorized, ſhall exact or take any reward, to diſcharge 
or ſpare any (ſoldiers) from the ſaid ſervice, he ſhall forfeit ren 


pounds for every twenty ſhillings he ſhall ſo exact or take,” in 
this caſe many officers have been notoriouſly guilty, but not called tg 


account. , | 8 
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two reprefentatives ; no town, Boſton excepted (which 
may fend four) is at any time to ſend . more than two 
repreſentatives. Writs for calling a general aſſembly to 
iſſue from the Secretary's office thirty days before their 

meeting, directed to the Select men, as returning officers; 
the returns'to be made into the Secretary's office one day 
at leaſt before the time prefixed for the meeting of the 
general aſſembly Forty repreſentatives to conſtitute a 
houfe—Penalty for non-attendance 5 s. per day. All 
repreſentatives, with one ſon or ſervant each, to have per- 

| ſonal protection during their ſeſſions, excepting in caſes 
on „ 5 79 5.9 DEG. 

By act of afſembly 1693, the qualifications of a voter, 
for a repreſentative, is reduced from the charter quali- 
fication of 50 J. ſterling, principal eſtate to 40 J. ſterling. 
—Repreſentatives muſt be freeholders and reſidents in the 
town for which they are choſen. . 
Anno 1726, no town, under the number of fixty quali- 
fied lectors, to be obliged to ſend a repreſemative—17 30, 
No town, under the number of eighty qualified electors, 
to be obliged to ſend a repreſentative = About one third 


of the townſhips, which have precepts ſent them, ſend no 
TBA fs 7. , 


Here we ſhall inſert by way of table, the number of 
. precepts iſſued out, and the number of members returned 

to the houſe of repreſentatives, from ten years to ten 
years (to mention every year would be tedious, and of 


no uſe) in each county. 


The whole legiſlature, for reaſons beſt known to themſelves, do at 
times jointly vary from their former notions of affairs: A noted in- 
ſtance of this was anno 1741, a ſum of 127, 125 J. in public bills of cre- 
dit to be cancelled by taxes, conform to the emitting acts of aſſembly; 
ſo high a tax was judged inconvenient, and it was divided amongſt 
the three ſubſequent years : anno 1748, che province being poorer 
by expedition, loſſes of working men, and by ſhip-building, and other 
articles of trade failing, the province tax for the year is enacted, at up- 
wards of 400, ooo, The reimburſements granted by parliament wers 
deſigned to pay off the public bills of credit, that is, the provincial debt 
contracted by the Cape-Breton expedition, [= 
| : ; A lf 
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4p of recs fent, and of Returns made 1708 to 1748. 
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Nantuck. | 11] 1.2} I | I | 1 1 | : 1. 
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N. B. Anno 1731, Pune townſhips were taken from 
the counties of Suffolk, Middleſex, and Hampſhire and 
formed into a new county called the county of Worceſter. 

As this hiftory ſeems to ſwell too much for the peru- 


ſal of the = in our infant colonies, who in general 


are not bookiſh, and do not apply themſelves to read 
| books of any conſiderable bulk; I muſt forbear inſert- 


ing the long liſt of the townſhips in DN I 


province. 

We ſhall here n obſerve, chat our townſhips o 
diſtricts of lands, may be diſtinguiſhed into four forts, 
1. Incorporated townſhips, which are ſerved with pre- 


cepts, and generally ſend repreſentatives ; this year they 


are 1n number ninety-five. 2. Incorporated townſhips, 
which 'are ſerved with precepts, but generally do not 
ſend repreſentatives; this preſent year they are fifty-eight : 
their number being ſo large, is occaſioned by their po- 
verty, which proceeds from their labouring young men 
being taken away, that is, depopulated by multiplied 
expeditions, and their being peculated by — 
taxes. Formeriy our Kl tax was from fx thouſand 
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to ( in great exigencies) forty thouſand pounds per annum ; 
whereas this preſent year 1748, the-provincial tax upon 
polls and eſtates is three hundred ſeventy-ſeven thouſand 
nine hundred ninety-two pounds, and exciſes doubled: 
thus they cannot well ſpare 30s. a day, the preſent wages 
of a repreſentative. 3. Townſhips incorporated, but in 
expreſs words debarred from ſending repreſentatives; 
theſe are but few in number, becauſe lately introduced. 
This ſeems anti-conſtitutional (that as we have no 
county-repreſentatives) perſons of good eſtates real and 
perional ſhould in no manner be repreſented, as if they 
were aliens, ſervants, or ſlaves. 4. Townſhips or dil- 
tricts granted to a number of proprietors, but as the con- 
ditions of the grant, particularly the ſettling of a certain 
number of families in a limited ſpace of time, are not 
fully performed, they are not as yet qualified to be con- 
ſtituted, by act of aſſembly, with all town privileges; 
of thoſe there are many, eſpecially in thoſe lands which 
lately were taken from the province of Maſſachuſetts- Bay, 
and annexed to the crown in property, and to the pro- 
vince of New-Hampſhire in juriſdiction. N. B. This 
late boundary line cut off from Maſſachuſetts-Bay pro- 
vince, the conſtituted, but not repreſented townſnips of 
Rumford and Litchfield upon Merrimack river ; of 
Wincheſter upon Connecticut river; with part of the 
conſtituted townſhips of Nottingham and Dunſtable, 
upon Merrimack river; part of Groton and Townſhend ; 
part of Northfield upon Connecticut river: the other 
diſtricts or grants not incorporated annexed to New- 
Hampſhire, were, Herrys town, , Contacook, the nine 
townſhips commonly called the double row of frontier 
towns againſt the French and their Indian auxiliaries, 
the row of four townſhips upon the eaſt ſide of Connec- 
. ticut river, the row of two townſhips weſt ſide of Con- 
necticut river, [e] Canada to Gallop and others, Canada 
ſe] About twenty years ſince, and for ſome following years, the ge. 


neral aſſembly of the province were in the humour of dividing an 
'' appropriating moſt of the then reckoned provincial or abcr, 
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to Sylveſter and others, Lower Aſhuelot, Upper Aſhuelot, 
Canada to Rowley, Canada to Ipſwich, Canada to Salem, 
Canada to Beverley, Naraganſet No. 3, Naraganſet 
No. 5, Lanes New-Boſton, townſhip to Ipſwich ; in all 
twenty-nine grants transferred to New-Hampſhire juriſ- 
dition : the other granted, but not conſtituted town- 
ſhips, which remain in the province of Maſſachuſetts- 
Bay, are, in the province of Main, townſhip to Cape- 
Anne or Glouceſter, townſhip to Powers and others, 

townſhip to Marblehead, Naraganſet No. 7, Naraganſet 


lands; that in caſe of future claims by the crown, c. by poſſeſſion 
they might retain at leaſt the property. 'This was provident and good 
policy, and accordingly upon ſertling the line between the two pro- 
vinces, the property of the aboveſaid diſtrifts, was in the commiſſion 
reſerved to theſe poſſeſſors; but lately the heirs and aſſigns of Mr. 
Maſon, original grantee of New-Hampſhire, have intimidated the 
Maſſachuſetts proprietors, and brought ſundry of them to compound 
for a valuable quit-claim ; whereas, if by contribution of the, preſent 
proprietors (a mere trifle to each of them) they, by | pray ecu car- 
ried the affair before the king in council, they would have been quiet- 
ed in their property, and obviated any further claims, ſuch as the 
claims of colonel Allen's heirs, Mr. Maſon's general aſſignee; and of 
the claims of the million purchaſe lately revived, which may likewiſe 
be converted into bubbles. riigh r 
Our general aſſembly at that time were in ſuch a hurry to appro- 
priate the vacant lands, that ſeveral old — were encouraged to 
| petition for an additional new townſhip: and when they were ſa- 
tiated, the aſſembly introduced by way of bounty to the deſcendents 
of the ſoldiers in the Indian war of king Philip (fo called) 1675, and 
of the ſoldiers in Sir William Phipp's u. pms againſt Canada, anno 
1690. Thus nine townſhips were granted to each of theſe expeditions z 
thus no lands (excepting in the-inland back wilderneſs of the province 
of Main) were to recompence the deſcendents of the particular 
ſufferers (the province in general was an unaccountable ſufferer) in the 
unforeſeen and inconceivable (becauſe raſh) expedition againſt Louiſ- 
bourg; our adminiſtration perhaps did not underſtand the doctrine of 
chances; but by good providence, though the chance was upwards of 
a million to one againſt us, we gained the prize, not by playing away 
men (as is the phraſe in Flanders) in being killed, but by the poltroonry 
of the French garriſon, This muſt not be underſtood as detracting 
from the New England militia troops, who are noted for their courage 
as bul}-dogs (excuſe the expreſſion) where they fix, they never quit 
hold, until they conquęr, or are cut to pieces. ne N 
9 5 9 0, 
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No, 1, and Philips's 8 town, n Salman Falls river ; ; be- 
tween Merrimack river and Connecticut river are Ca- 
nada to ow Arca, Canada to Tpfwich, Canada to Rockſ- 
oat (nk , fownſhi oe Welles and others, 4823 to Salem, 

Pequious; Naraganſet No. 6, Naraganſet 


| No. 3 IS athend. On the weft fide of Connecticut 


river, are the grants of Fall fight townſhip, of Canada 
to Hunt, and others; Naraganſet No. 4, townſhips to 
Boſton, No. 1, 2, 3, Upper Houfatonick, four more 
Houfatonicks, Bedford: making in all grants not 
incorporated, twenty-eight in the province of Maffachu- 
ſetts Bay not alienated; and twenty - nine transferred as to 


5 juriſdietion, to the province of N ew. Hampſhire. 


The affair of the above nike is variable, and of 
no permanent uſe ; but this may ſerve a future curious 
Baldrian, as an accurate account for the ſtate of the year 
174 
Re. are a for things, i in which che houſe of repre- 
ſentatiyes of the province of Maffachuſetts-Bay in New- 
England (which, in all reſpects, is the principal Britiſh 
colony) vary from the practice of the Houſe of Com- 
mons in Great-Britain. I ſhall mention two, which 
muſt not be deemed conſtitutional, as being only by 
ſundry acts of the general aſſembly, and conſequently 
fi wore owe may j be peel or __—_ 5 ſome ſub- 


ſequent act. 


1. That 8 71 e | 


; townſhip for which he is elected. As the repreſentative 
of a diſtrict or "townſhip ſo called, is not a peculiar 


agent for that townſhip, but is their quota of repreſen- 
2 of the rnd province in the, general alkmbly ; 


Tt is faid that anno PRE PTR Ga Boſton gentlemen 
repri ſentatives for ſome of the out-towns, but not agreeable to the 
- then Rev. I M=th—r ; Mr. B—f—d for Briſtol is mentioned; Mr. 
M—=, of great intereſt with the weak governor 8 and with the 
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and beneficial labour of Eq op the ground, his pro- 


for which he is elected. 


Britiſh parlisment, reduced to great diſtreſs) I ſay it coſt about 
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a gentleman of good natural intereſt and reſident in the 
province; a mam ot reading, obſervation, and daily con- 
verſant with affairs of policy and commerce, is certainly 
better qualified for a legiſlator, than a retailer of rum and 
ſmall beer called a tavern keeper, in a poor obſcure 
country town, remote from all buſineſs. Thus this 
countryman will not be diverted from the moſt neceſſary 


airs, of which he may 


per qualification, to attend ſtate att: 
be ſuppated. grolly a 3 . thus the 

r townſhips, by gentlemen at large ſerving gratis or 
— as the — of the e wk be freed 
from the growing (in one year, from anno-1747 to 1748 
this charge was advanced from 205. to 30s. per day 
charge of ſubſiſting an uſeleſs repreſentative : therefore, 
if this clauſe of reſidence in the act of aſſembly 1693, is 
not abſolutely repealed, may it not be qualified in this 
manner ? viz. The repreſentative, if not a reſident in 
the townſhip, being a reſident in the province, ſhall have 
2 refit roll of **** per amum in the place, or ſhall be 
the proprietor of **** hundred acres in the townſhip 


2. That counſellors and repteſentatives do ſerve their 
country upon wages. The honour and pleaſure of do- 
ing good, is recompence ſufficient to a patriot: thus 
the province will [g] fave a very conſiderable part of 


ble lucration, ſo it is in the public charges of government; for in- 
ſtance, the taking and maintaining the fort of Louiſbourg in the iſland 
of Cape-Breton coſt Great-Britain; conſidering other -unavoidable 
vaſt charges, not conveniently able to afford ſuch an extra charge upon 
a place which muſt in policy unavoidably be reſtored, to the great diſ- 
guſt of the brave New-England men, who in loyalty, -and patriotiſm 
to the Britiſh nations, ventured not only their lives to the number of 
upwards of 2000 of an infant colony, dead, but their fortunes (that is 
their country, notwithſtanding the generous reimburſement of the 
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taxation ; for inſtance, this preſent year 1748, the pro- 


vince would have ſaved about 25,0007, The whole an- 
nual provincial charge from the commencement of the 
charter, fell ſhort of this ſum, until anno 17353 that 


year, the rates were 31,0007. old tenor: thus in time 


to come two of the negatives would be under no tempra- 
tion of having their wages augmented by colluſion with 
the third negative; the governor's e being by 
them immoderately advanced [5]. - 

The allowances or pay of the three negatives for their 
ſervices, are ſettled by themſelves from time to time; 


therefore they do not ſuffer by the depreciation of their 


own public bills of credit. 1 ſhall here annex a table 
(tables contract things into a more eaſy, leſs diffuſed, 
and therefore more diſtinct view) of the pay of the chree 
negatives in ſome ſucceſſive periods, and of the province 
rate: the province polls in Kess reſpective years, fee at- 
terwards, as taken from the valuation acts: in about 
ſeven yeafs period, a valuation or cenſus is made for 
proportioning the aſſeſſments of each townſhip or diſtrict 
towards the provincial rate or charge, . 


1746 [174 I 4 1748 
SO bt, 25 42 [1 


= > | 3600 | 5400 | 6000, 7600 | 9600 
. 5 Jo | 15s. |] 18s. 18. | 305 [ 40% 
2.50% 35 1 = 12s. | 122. 20. 30s. 


| 800 39000 60000 1 20000 168324 381672 
3 ferling, a dd loſs to Great-Britain z * a Gall ad- 
ditional charge in the better garriſoning of Annapolis, Placentia, and 
St. John's, with a few additional ſhips of war from Great-Britain, 
under the direction of an active commander, ſuch as Sir Peter Warren 
'or Mr. Knowles, would have not only ſecured our northern colonies 
and their trade againſt all French armaments, the French being at that 
time notoriouſly weak at ſea, but alſo would have cut off all commu- 
"nication between Old France, and New France or Canada. 
] By act of aflembly, governors are exempted from rates or 


| taxes ; therefore ſome governors eaſily conſent to and Tangd at a high 


tax. 
| Any 
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ſively offer advice or * 


per annum; as if ſome debtors managers, ſtudied methods to delay the 


dives, in their meſſages to the Governor, With public taxes we 


„ 


Any well - diſpoſed perſon without doors may ſubmiſ- 


— 


| ſals, even after a bill is en- 
acted, becauſe acts are frequently explained or altered 
by ſubſequent acts for the public good: all legiſla- 
tures and their laws ought to be ſacred and tenderly, 
uſed, without cavilling or cenſuring. Thus in Great - Bri- 
tain it has been a practice time out of mind for writers 
not of the legiſlature, freely and decently to give their 
advice and ſchemes. As the affair I mean is only 
temporary, I ſhall ſubjoin it among the annotations [i]. 


I It is arrogant, in ſome meaſure ſeditious, and d 0ag fin againſt 
the divine inſtitution of ſociety, for any perſon or perſons, to exclaim 
againſt the aQs of legiſlature; the following are only ſome private 
ſpeculations, concerning the negotiating of the late Cape-Breton ex- 
ition reimburſement money, and the ſudden tranſition from an im- 
menſe- baſe paper-cnrrency, to that good and univerſal medium of 
ſilver- money. * Vip | | 1 * Gs 
1. The late receiving a A. ge f our reimburſement 
money, granted by the — * of Great * rg impowers Sir 
Peter Warren, Mr. Bollan, and Mr. Palmer, or two of them, the ſaid 
Bollan to be one; perhaps the giving of a negative to Mr. Bollan, 
may diſguſt the other two ee ſo as to prevent their acting, 
and conſequently occaſion a further delay of the iu] did not 
Mr, Bollan's being formerly 8 ſole agent in this affair, diſguſt 
his fellow provincial agent Mr. Kilby, a gentleman of knowledge 
and ſpirit in tranſacting of buſineſs; and occaſion a memorial of 
merchants and others, Sept. 21, 1748, to the treaſury of Great-Britain, 
to delay the remittance of the reimbur/ement money, for reaſons therein 
ſpecified ? This delay is a damage to the country after the rate (I mean 
the intereſt of the money) of 11,000 J. ſterling, or 110, ooo. old tenor 
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melioration of the denominations of our currencies, by clogging the 
affair. . | N 
2. The amount of our provincial debt (that is, of our public bills, 
or paper currency) anno 1748, was about 2.405, ooo . old tenor; by 
this act, a part of it 712.000 J. is to be ſunk by very heavy rates upon 
a reduced poor people, in the years 1748 and 1749; and the remain - 
ing 1,693,000, old tenor, to be redeemed or exchanged by the reim- 
burſement ſilver; commiſſions, freight, inſurance, and ſome petty 
charges being firſt dedufted. A INES l 
I uſe the words, a poor reduced people, 1. In conformity to 
ſandry expreſſions uſed at ſeveral times by the Houſe of Repreſenta- 
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In this province there ſeems to be a ſtanding faction 
conſiſting of wrong beads and fraudulent debtors ; this 


« are burdened almoſt to ruin. *The province is at a prodigious 


. daily charge beyond their ſtrength, which has involved us in S ro- 


„ digious load of debt, and in a manner exhauſted our ſubſtance,” — 


** Although the ſame diſpoſition remains, -et- we ate in a manner 
1 incapable to promote it (the Britiſh intereſt) for the future.” 2. 


The loſs of about 3000 robuſt, labouring young men by expeditions; 
major Little, lately commander of the Maſfachuſotts-Ba reinforce- 
ments, ſent to Annapolis in Nova Scotia, in his book publiſhed in Lon- 
don __ 1742, concerning the nature of the preſent trade of our nor- 

thern colonies, writes, that by multiplied expeditions they had loſt 
7000 men, and many thouſands perverted to idleneſs. Here I may, 
by wa of amuſement, obſerve, that according to the eſtimates of 

al arithmeticians, in all well ſettled countries the numbers of 
males and. females are nearly (ſome are very particular, and 
ſuppoſe eighteen male births, to teen female births) therefore as 
we have lately by expeditions loſt about three thouſand young men, 
there remains with us a -balange of three thouſand young women, 


breeders, but idle in that reſpect ; the balance may be transferred 


good 
ito ſettle Nova Scotia, under the cover of ſome regiments of ſoldiers 
that muſt be diſbanded, which, in the interim, may be tranſported to 
Nova Scotia, cantoned, and continued in pay for two or three years, 
wich portions of land, at an eaſy quit: rent; — the French ſet 
lers, our perſidious ſubjects, may be elbowetl out. 3. The np 
-<civable decay of our trade and | buſineſs : fiſhery ſhip-buildi ing 
:are the moſt conſiderable articles. Formerly — Marblehead, our 
principal cod · ſiſhery · port, there were about 160 fiſhing ſchooners ; 
cat preſent, 1748, only ng ſchooners : formerly « > have been 
upon the ſocks in Boſton 7000 ton of top ſail veſſels; at preſent, 


not much exceeding 2000 tons. 4. Some of our -townſhips, and 


conſequently their proportion of 3 have lately, by the determi- 
«nation of the king in council, baen ſet off to the . neighbouring 24. 
vernments of New - Hampſhire and Rhode-iſland, 5. The late 
duen and conſiderably enhanced pay of the 5 of the le- 
iſlature, notwithſtanding exchange, filver, and neceſſaries of life 
x . growing cheaper) being nearly at the ſame price anno 1747 
1748 
8. Gur combination of dehtors, who formerly were for poſtponing 
of  paper-money, all of a ſudden, inconſiſtently with their proper cha- 
racer, Gs gg if ef: timeo, are for ſinking all paper currency in the 
-ſpace of a year or twa ; we may without breach of charity, 77 
ir hurrying the province into a ſtate of confuſion, oe 
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faction endeavours to perfuade us, that one of our iu 
luable charter privileges, is, A liberty to make paper- 


o 
a 7 


Wes” 1235 TIEETNS IN EP ; 8 . a + of 5 
grees to à vaſt ſum. and great depreciation: it would be more natural 
to fink it Ne in the ſpace of half a dozen, or half a feore:of 
years; and by act of parliament (not by ꝓrecurious inſtructions) no more 
paper money to be emitted, ag or conſenting to any ſuch emiſſions 
to be rendered incapable, und mulcted. Notwithſtanding that I al- 
ways was a profeſſed enemy to all paper, as being a baſe, fallacious, 
and fraudulent contrivance of a currency, I cannot avoid thinking, that 
this is the moſt ſalutary method. 

4. The honeſt and honourable way of paying a bill, is, accord - 
ing to the face of the bill; that is, all bills with us of 6 6. in the'face - 
of the bills, ſhould be paid ina piece of eight; whereas, by che act 
1748, a piece of eight ſhall be received in payments for 118. 6. mew - 
tenor; thus theſe bills in their own perhicious nature, from anno 
1742 to 1748, have ſuffered a diſcount of about 102. in the pound. 
Mr. S- I-. in a ſpeech or meſſage in relation to the firſt emiſſon 
of theſe new tenor bills,” inſinuates, that he had contrived bills which 
could not depreciate: but notwithſtanding, theſe bills have 
depreciated in paſſing through ſeveral hands; andas it ĩs ĩ to 
adjuſt the proportion of * depreciation in each of theſe heads, it is un- 
reaſonable that the laſt poſſeſſor ſhould have the allowance of the 
ſucceſſive ' depreciations : therefore the aſſembly in equity have l- 


* 


lowed the poſſeſſor only the current value. But here the aſſembly 
ſeem to allow themſelves to be bankrupts at the rate of 105. in che 


pound, from 1742 to 178. Perhaps, if a piece of eight had been in 
the new projection enacted equal 15 3. new tenor, which is 485. old 
tenor, the general price amongſt merchants ; it would have been no 
injuſtice to the pofſeſfor, it would have prevented their being hoarded 
up, and the reimburſement money would have paid off about 6 per 
cent. more of our debts, chat is, eantelled ſo much more of our ini- 
quitous currency. N. B. Perhaps, the ſtating of a piece of eight 
{ſeven eighths of an ounce of filver) at 65, currency,” and one ounce of 


ſilver at 55. 8 d. is out of proportion : the true proportion is 6's, 10. 


two ſevenths. | 
5. In place of ſendipg over the reimburſement in foreign-filver- 


coin, if the provincial "treaſurer were empowered from home and 


here, to draw partial bills for the ſame upon the Britiſh treaſury, or 

where elſe it may be Todged ; this would ſave commiſſions, inſurance, 
freight, and ſmall charges, to the value of about 123000 J. ſterli 
upon the 183, ooo J. reimburſement, ſufficient to diſcharge 120,000 4. 
old tenor, of our debts. I ſhall not ſay that private pecuniary views, | 
but not ceconomy are in the caſe. 


Upon the ſuppoſition of this reimburſement money being remitted 
| f - 0 = 
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money, or public bills, of credit, receivable in all dealings 
(ſpecialties excepted) as a legal tender. 


- bills of exchange, conſulting the beſt advantage of the pro- 
rince; perhaps by appropriating one half of the reimburſement for 
that end, 910,000/. O. T. of our debt or bills would in the mot 
expeditious manner be inſtantly ſunk; all merchants, ſhop keepers, 
and others would gladly purchaſe with our paper-ſuch good and 
punctual bills preferable to any other private bills of exchange: the 
other half of the reimburſement to be by the like bills of exchange 
purchaſed here by ſilver to introduce a filver currency, the only pro- 
per commercial medium; providentially in favour of this purpoſe, we 
ave lately had imported a capture from the Spaniards of fifty- four 
cheſts of filver, which the owners would gladly have exchanged for 
ſuch bills. All merchants and others in New-England and the ad- 
Jacent ue who ſend pieces of eight home as returns, or to E 
chaſe freſh goods, would be fond of bringing their ſilver to purchaſe 
ſuch good bills free from all the charges of other remittances. Thus 
| beſides a filver currency commencing, of io, ooo J. old tenor va- 
lae, we ſhall have a remaining paper-currency of 1,495,000/. to be 
cancelled gradually by rates and other taxes, ſuppoſe in ten years, is 
about 1 50, oo0 J. old tenor, or 37, 500 J. new tenor 2 annum; 
thus the two years 1748 and 1749, perhaps oppreſſively loaded, will 
be much eaſed, and the infatuated paper-currency men made eaſy by 
finking of it gradually; with the proviſo of an a& of parliament 
28 for ever hereafter, any more public bills of credit to be 
emitted. | e t | 
This remaining 1,495,000 /. currency, abſtracting from 
the to, ooo J. ſilver, — of 22 is * a 
ſufficient medium for trade and bufineſs, in a quick circulation, in 
the province of Maſſachuſetts-Bay. Let us recollect, that in the lat- 
ter part of governor Belcher's adminiſtration, 1741, immediately pre- 
ceding governor Shirley*s acceſſion, this province in its full vigour 
and extent of trade, ſeemed to be ſufficiently ſapplied, by a ſum not 
exceeding 160, ooo / a fund for taxes not aſſeſſed, for taxes aſſeſſed 
but not collected, and for arrears of loans ; let us ſappoſe a like ſum 
of 160, oo0 J. from the neighbouring governments, obtained a cre- 
dit of circulation with us (the four colonies of New- England hither- 
to as to currencies have been as one province) makes 320,000 /. 
at that time ſilver was at 29s. per ounce, at this time, 1748, it 15 
586. per ounce; therefore upon this foundation we muſt ſuppoſe 
640,0001. old tenor value, the medium ſufficient or requiſite for 
our trade and bufineſs; whereas we have allowed 1,495,000 /. old 


tenor value, being more than double that ſum, to remain for a paper 


currency. 


3. Townſhips 


miles ſquare (ſome old grants o 
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3. By charter all vacant or not claimed lands were 
veſted in the collective body of the people or inhabi- 


tants; and their Repreſentatives in General Court aſ- 
ſembled, with conſent of the Governor and Council, 
make grants of their provincial lands to a number of 


private perſons, to be incorporated, upon certain con- 
ditions, into -townſhips : there, are alſo ſome peculiar 
a of aſſembly, 


grants which, after ſome years, are by act 
annexed: to ſome neighbouring townſhip, rr 
If, in granting theſe lands, they had been ſubjected 


to any eaſy. quit- rent to the province, theſe lands would 


have ſettled compactly, and improved ſooner; whereas, 
at preſent, ſome proprietors of large tracts of lands do 
not ſettle or ſell; Deca ſe being at no charge of quit- 
rent, and not in the valuation of rates or taxes for the 
provincial charge of government; they chuſe to let 
them lie unimproved many years, for a market. That 
this might have been practicable, appears by lands in 
the townſhip of Hopkinton ſubjected to an annual quit- 
rent for the benefit of our provincial ſeminary, called 
Harvard-College; which, notwithſtanding of quit- rent, 
is well ſettled and improved; the Rev. Mr. Commiſſary 
Price is their preſent miſſionary miniſter, and is a con- 
ſiderable proprietor there under quit rent. 
The townſhips are generally granted in value of fix 

- townſhips are much 

larger) to be divided into 'fixty-three- equal lots, vix. 
One lot for the firſt ſettled miniſter. as inheritance ; ane 
lot for the miniſtry as glebe- lands; one lot for the 


bene fit of a ſchool ; the other ſixty lots, to ſixty perſons 


A ſtranger may think it unaccountable, that in the beginning of go- 
vernor Shirley's adminiſtration, anno 1941, the projected ſpeedy can- 


celling of about 1 30,000 J. old tenor bills by the taxes for 1741, mould 


be judged' too oppreſſive for one year, and. was therefore divided 
amongſt three ſubſequent years; whereas the 1 30007; new tenar, 
urſement money to alleviate this grievous weight) towards the end | 
x = adminiſtration; is not eee TY SE Fans 


Or 412, 00 J. old tenor, taxes of 1748 (although we have the reim- 
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514 BxrrTion Settlements iu Auzrica; Par Il. 
or families, who ſhall, within five years from the grant, 
erect a e eee eee and eighteen 
feet ſquare, with ſeven acres cleared and improved, fir 
for mowing or ploughing; to erect a houſe for public 
ip in five years, and maintain an orthodox mini- 
ſter. Every townſhip of fifty, or 8 — houtholders, 
to be conſtantly provided with a ſchool-maſter, to teach 
children and youth to read and write; penalty for neglect 
20 l. per annum: as alſo if conſiſting of 200'or 1 $ 
houſholders, they are to maintain a g -ſchool; 
penalty 30 J. per annmm, if conſiſting of 150 families; 
penalty 40 l. if conſiſting of 200 families; and higher 
In each townſhip, by a general act of aſſembly, 
there are conſtituted certain town-officers to be elected 
at a town- meeting annually in March. T ſhall inſtance 
3 for the year 1748 were choſen the following 


Town-Clexk Hayward 
Seven Select Men Ten Cullers of ſtaves 
Town-Treaſuter Ten Viewers of 'boards, 
Twelve Overſeers of the poor ſhingles, Sc. 
Seven Aſſeſſons Four Hogreeves 

Ten Firewardsss Twelve Clerks of the market 
Five Sealers of leather Two Aſſay-Maſters 

Six Fence-Viewers Six Collectors of taxes 
A Surveyor of hemp Twelve Conſtables. 


— 8 „2K „ 


<<! 2. 


ar 


Any man rateable for 207. principal eftate to the pro- 
vince-tax, poll not included, is qualified to vote in town. 
meetings, excepting in the choice of repreſentative, 
which requires a qualification of 40 5. per annum frechold, 
or 40 l. ſterling perſonaleſtate. - 

Sometimes portions of adjoining townſhips are bf 
acts of aſſembly incorporated into a pariſh or precinct 
for the better conveniency of attending divine ”—_ | 


1 vim. .O an e 1 my 5 
excepting in miniſterial rates, 


but in all other reſpects, ea 
they belong to their original townfhips. 


he plantations and farms in the old townſhips near 
rally become ſmall, ocraſioned by a 


Boſton, are 
provincial a&t of afſernbly, which divides the real, as 
well as the perſonal, eſtate of inteſtates, amongſt all the 
children or collaterals: our 
to this province-law, and chooſe to die inteſtate. This 


humour is not without its advantages, e. g. where a 
ſſeſſor cannot live by 


farm thus becomes ſmall, the po 
it, and i 1 en to ſell to the proprietor of ſome ad- 
joining far move farther inland, where he can 


purchaſe nds Fra land in quantities at an caſy rate, to the 
Thus in the 


former townſhips, which now compoſe the county of 


enlarging bo, our country improvements. 


Worceſter, about forty years fince, there were not exceed- 
ing 200 families; whereas in the laſt valuation 1742, 
there were found in that county about 3200 taxable white 


male perſons ; but our multiplied expeditions ſince chat 


time, have diminiſhed them much. 


The civil are officers annually choſen by a joint vote of . 


the Board or Council, and Houſe of Repreſentatives, and 
with the conſent of the governor are appointed. 

The Treaſurer or Receiver-General. 

The General Impoſt-Office. 


The General Commiſſary for killers, | their profes 


and ſtores, and for Indian trade. 
The Attorney-General. 
Collectors of! Exciſe, one for cach county. 


Public Notaries for the ports of | 
Boſton Newbury Caſco- Bay 
Salem Plymouth York County | 
Marblehead Barnſtable Duke's- County 


Glouceſter 


N. B. The Attorney-General is annually choſen ; the 
Governor and Council pretend to have the ſole privil e 


of e him; the Houſe of Repreſentatives 1 
L112 | therto 


— 


Kittery Nantucket. e 


people are much bigotted 
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516 BairisE Settlements in AurkicA. PART II. 


therto have not given up this point, but the perſon ap- 


1 


pointed by the Governor and Council is the acting officer. 


Becauſe all acts of aſſembly are required to be ſent 


home for allowance or diſallowance; therefore ſome 
tranſactions formerly have paſſed by way of Order or 


Reſolve only. 


A member of the Houſe of Repreſentatives is fined 


205. old tenor, for every day's abſence, without leave or 

Every ſeſſion there is a committee appointed to pre- 
pare a liſt of the travel (twenty miles travel is the ſame 
wich one's days attendance) and attendance of the mem- 
bers of the houſe for the ſeſſions.— Their wages are paid 
out of the general provincial ſupply or bills of public 
credit, emitted for the ordinary and extraordinary charges 
of the province for the year; the bills of this article are 


drawn in again not by a general provincial rate or tax, 


but by a peculiar rate impoſed upon the ſeveral towns 
ao mod . œↄI ;( m;; ̃ ²˙— 
The townſhips that have precepts ſent to them, but 
make no returns, are liable to be fined at the diſcretion 
of the Houſe ; but are generally excuſed, and perhaps 
out of fifty delinquents (ſome. are excuſed by law, as be- 
ing under the number of eighty families) very few are 
fined. This article, though very ſmall, is one of the 
articles for calling in the public bills of credit from year 
to year. „ „ 
Perhaps an aſſembly grant, as is the preſent pracl ice, 
in the beginning of every year's adminiſtration of 2 
Governor for his ſervices to be done during the next ſub- 
| ſequent year, may be thus qualified; to be paid after 
twelve months, if the preſent Governor's life or admini- 
ſtration continue ſo long, otherwiſe in proportion. to the 
time of ſervice. We have a remarkable inſtance” of this 
in the worthy Governor Burnet ; ſome ſhort time before 
his death, there was a vote of 6000 J. for the laſt year 
and current year's ſervice, which, for want of concur- 


. rence, did not take place; ſoon after the commence- 
Pen * . ; | ; 8 ment 


ry og. A en 
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ment of the then current year, Governor Burnet died, 
and his heirs received only 30001. old tenor, for all 
his ſervices, being for about thirteen months: thus the 


province honeſtly ſaved about 3000. 
| 5 , The Executive Courts. 
By charter the General Aſſembly are allowed to erect 


judicatories, to hear and determine. concerning pleas, 
whether real, perſonal, or mixt; and all manner of 
crimes capital or not capital. | | 

In perſonal actions, where the matter in difference 
doth exceed the value of 3007. ſterling appeals are al- 
lowed to the king in Privy Council, providing ſuch ap- 
peal be made in fourteen days after judgment given ; 
and that before ſuch appeal be allowed, ſecurity be 


given by the appellants in the value of the matter in 


difference, with coſts and damages, but execution not to 
See the preſent charter, pag. 375- | TOI 
Our judicatories. in civil actions are thus conftitnated: 
1. All actions under 107. old tenor, which may at pre- 
ſent be about 206. ſterling are at firſt inſtance cognizable 
by a {&] Juſtice of Peace. 2. From thence lies appeal 


to an inferior court, or country court of common pleas; 


this court ſeems to be of no great [/] conſequence, and 
generally ſerves, without much pleadings, only to 
tranſmit it to the ſuperior or provincial court, perhaps 
the moſt upright of any in our national plantations or 


[4] Tt has hitherto been too much a practice to multiply the number 
of the Juſtices of the Peace: This, amongſt other inconveniguejes (as an 
old country Juſtice well obſerved} ** depreciates the former credit of a 


** Juſtice, as the multiplying of our public bills of credit depreciates our 


currency. May not acts of aſſembly be made from time to time, to 
limit the number of Juſtices in each county, and their qualifications be 
under ſome regulation? - | „ 
U The ſmallneſs of court- fees multiplies law- ſuits, and is a ſnare 
for poor people to become litigious. 9 
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318 Burris Settlements in AuRRICA. Pax r II. 
colonies : all actions not exceeding the value as above, 
muſt originate in the inferior courts. 3. From the in. 
- ferior court of common pleas, there is appeal to a fu. 
perior or provincial court in their circuits; this is alſo a 


court of cyer and terminer in criminal affairs. 4. From 
this court there is a review to the ſame court of Judges, 


but of another jury. 5. There lies a privilege of petition 


ing the General Aſſembly, as a court of error, 'upon pro. 


per ailegations, to order a rehearing before the ſame 


ſuperior court: perhaps a court of delegates would have 
ſounded better. 

The courts of general r GN and inferior 
court of common pleas, are held at the ſame place and 


time, and according to the laſt general EPS. 1743, 


are as follow, per counties : 


Suf folk 5 Boſton. Firſt Tueſday of January, 


April, July, and October. 


Salem. Second Tueſday of ] uly; laſt 


Tueſday in December. 
Newbury. Laſt Tueſday in September. 
Ipſwich. Laſt Tueſday in March. 
Cambridge. Third Tueſday in May. 


cember and March. 
Concord. Laſt Tueſday in Auguſt. 


Mi ad 8 = Second Tueſday i in De- 


Springfield. Third Tueſday in May ; 
laſt Tueſday in Auguſt. 

Northampton. Second Tueſday in Fe- 
bruary and November. 


| 5 8 7 Firſt Tueſday in November 


May, Third Tueſday in Auguſt. 
Plymouth. Firſt Tueſday in March, 


and December 

Barnſtaple. Laſt ' Tueſtlay in June, 
Third Tueſday i in March, wget 
and January. 8 Briſt ol 


nd tos bed bf bd f o19er oer a9 


and February, Second Tueſday in 


Third Tueſday in May, September, 


g of Mas3acuuszTT3-Bay.: gg. 


* Second Tueſday in March, 


September, and December. 


October, and January. 
Falmouth. Firſt Tueſday in October. 
Edgartown. any Tueſday in March; 
Duke amg t Tueſday in October, 


4 W. Fd Tueſday of April, July, 


Sherburne. Tueſday in March, 8 


Nantucket firſt Tueſday in October. 
The lber courts Judicature and Aſfizes. 


Boſton. Third Tueſday in Auguſt | 
Suffolk 1 uud February. 


| Salem. Second Tueſday i in November, 


* | Ach. Second Tueſday in May. 


ILA abi. Firſt Tueſday in Auguſt. 
amen Charleſtown. Laſt Tueſday in January. 


Hampſhire 


Worceſter. 


| — * Plymouth. Second Tueſday in July. 
T Barnſtaple. Third Tueſday in July, 


Duke > Court | l 
Briſtol Briſtol. Fourth Wedneſday in October. 
Tork 4 York. Third Weine in June. 


By act of aſſembly, occubonally, but not ſtatedly, the 


times of the ſitting of theſe ſeveral courts are varied. 
And, in general, as theſe courts may from time to time be 


varied by acts of the provincial general aſſembly, the above 


is only a temporary account. 
The Juries never were appointed by the Sheriffs of 


the counties ; every townſhip of the county at a regu- 


larly called town-meeting, Elected their quota for the 


county ; but as ſome evil, deſigning men, upon particu- 
lar . officiouſly attended theſe 8 
114 unge, 


* 


| W Fourth Tull in Sep- 
| FWarceſter. Third Tueſday in Sep- 
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320 Barren Settlements in AURICA. 
ings, in order to obtain a packt or partial Jury; lately 


the Jurors are by lot, being partly by chance, partly by 


rotation. N. B. The privilege of Juries ſeems to give 


the people a negative, even in the executive part of the 
eien government. 1 | 
In each county the Governor and Council appoint one 


High. Sheriff with a power of deputizing, and any num. 
The Judges of the ſ 


* 


be independent of, and in no reſpect under, the direction 


8 


The other civil courts; ſome are appointed immediate- 


ly by charter; a court for probate of wills, and granting 


adminiſtrations, which is veſted in the Governor and 


Council; they appoint a ſubſtitute, called the Judge of 


Probate, with a Regiſter or Clerk in each county, from 


which there lies an appeal to the Ordinary, the Gover- 


nor and Council. 2. In time of war, a Court-Martial 
by commiſſion from the Governor, with conſent of the 


Council, to exerciſe the Law-Martial, upon any inha- 


bitants of the province. Some are by commiſſion from 


the court and boards in Great-Britain; 1. A court of 


Vice-Admiralty, ſee p. 483. 2. A juſticiary Court of 


Admiralty for trial of pirates, Ic. ſee p. 484. All theſe 


have occaſionally been formerly mentioned. 
Generally in all our colonies, particularly in New- 
England, people are much addicted to quirks in the law; 
a very ordinary country man in New-England is almoſt 
qualified for a country- attorney in England. ' 
In each county, beſides the civil officers appointed by 


Governor and Council, and the military or militia off 
cers appointed by the Governor as Captain - General, there 


is a County- Treaſurer and County-Regiſter, or Recorder 


of deeds or real conveyances; theſe are choſen by a joint 


written vote of the qualified voters in each town - ſhip of 
the county, and ſorted in the next ſubſequent 5 
of 3 | wy ſeſſions 


ART II. 


eral courts, appoint the Clerks 
of their ſeveral courts, but generally conform to the re- 
commendation from the Governor. N. B. Judges ſhould 


Sy 
ſe 


_— 
ſeſſions for the county. The County-Treaſurers yearly 


render and paſs their accounts with a committee of the 


General-Aſſembly. | 
Taxes and Valuations. 


THE provincial taxes of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, conſiſt 
of three articles, Exciſe, Impoſt, and Rates. | 


I. Exciſe, By act of Aſſembly, after Jung 29, 1748, 
for the ſpace of three years (the exciſe [/] is farmed for 


three years) the following duties, old tenor, ſhall be paid, 
being double of the former exciſe. ts £3 nea 
Every gallon of brandy, rum, and other ſpirits diſ- 


tilled, 2 s. 


Wine of all forts, 23. | 
Every hundred of lemons or oranges, 205. 

irn! Haar ry th 
The vender or retailer to ſwear to the account by him 
rendered to the farmer; 20 per cent. for leakage to be al- 
lowed duty free. Penalty for retailing without licence 
121. toties quoties; retailers are deemed ſuch as. ſell 
ſmaller quantities than a quarter-caſk or twenty gallons; 
the taverners, innholders, and other retailers, are not to 
plead their licence for vending in any other houſe, be- 
ſides that wherein they dwell. Formerly the Collectors 
were choſen by the General Aſſembly ; at preſent the 
Farmers are the Collectors. Licences are from the quar- 
ter- ſeſſions of the county, by the recommendation of 
the ſelect men of the town-ſhip, where the taverner or 
retailer lives. The Farmer is accountable to the Trea- 
ſurer once every year. 8 „ 

The exciſe for three ſucceſſive years from 1748, is 
doubled; this with the increaſe of our rioting and drun- 


| kenneſfs, introduced partly by our idle military expedi- 


tions, has increaſed the revenue of impoſt upon liquors 


] Boſton, with the reſt of the county of Suffolk's exciſe, is farmed 
for Jo, ooo 4 old tenor, being about 1000 . ſterling per annm, 4 
. im 


% 


* ; - N 


Barum Settlements in —— Pax x II. 
and exciſe upon home conſumption, but much 
to the damage of pri vate families, and the Fan of 
the country in general. 
The impoſt and exciſe of 1710, 171 I, 1712, did not 
exceed a ſum of 70001. old tenor. 
I715 were eſtimated-at 7000 l. old tenor. : 
1726 impoſt 3200 J. Exciſe 3600 J]. 
1747 Exciſe, impoſt, and tonnage 17,616 E 
„ 33,4801. 
2. Impoſt the tonnage by act of Aſſembly, June 
1748: for one year; ſalt, cotton-wool, proviſions, the 
growth and produce of New. England; prize - goods 
condemned in any part of the province, and goods from 
Great - Britain, are exempted from impoſt. 
The impoſt payable, is 
Wines from the Weſtern Iſlands pipe x 1 old tenor. 
Madeira, and other Pres 


52K 


Rum per hogſhead of 100 gallons , 2 n 
Sugar res © 
Molaſſes = = 164. 
. „ 
Log wood per ton 35. 


12180 other goods 4 d. for every 205, value. 
Foreign goods imported from other places, than that 
of their growth and produce, to pay double impoſt. 
Upon re-ſhipping for exportation to de drawn back 
per pipe of Weſtern Iſlands wine 31. 


Madeira and other forts : J. 125. 
ns hogſhead of rum | 
or liquors allowed 12 per cent. for Win and de- 


cayed liquors, or where two thirds are leaked out, ſhall 

be accounted as outs free of duty Stores may be al- 

lowed to the maſter and ſeamen, not —_— 3 Per 

tent. of the lading. 

The general Impoſt-Officer or Receiver may appoint 
ies in the out-ports; the general Impoſt- Officer, 

his falary is 200 l. old tenor; and to each Deputy in 


the out- ports, not exceeding 40 /. old tenor per ann 


All 


ns 


ct 


— OG CÞ C> 


t 


All forfeitures are one half to the province, and half to 


crce, VIII. Of MassAchν TS Bay, 625 


the inforther 3 che informer's part to bear the charges 
of ſait—The fee to the Impoſt. Officer, for every fingle 
entry, is 2 3. -Maſters of veſſels to report their veſſels 
and cargoes within the ſpace of twenty-four hours. 

All veſſels not belonging to Great-Britain, ' Penſylva- 


nia, Eaft and Weſt Jerſeys, New-York, Connecticut, 


New-Hampſhire, and Rhode-iſland, or any part of a 
veſſel not belonging as above, ſhall pay every voyage a 
pound of good piſtol powder per ton, called tonnage. _ 

The naval officer is not to give letpaſſes to any veſſel 


outward bound, till impoſt and tonnage is certified as 


aid. | 
* Rates are taxes upon polls and eſtates; polls are 
all white men of 16 Et. and upwards; eſtates are real, 
perſonal, and faculty, or income ariſing from their trade 
and buſineſs. 1 TOR „ 
At the commencement of the new charter, the tax- 
ation was by— number of rates; a ſingle rate was 12 d. 
poll, and 1d. upon 205. principal eſtate; fix years in- 


come of eſtate real, perſonal, and faculty, is deemed as 


the principal. Anno 1692, to pay off Sir William 
Phipp's unſucceſsful Canada expedition, a tax of 105. 
poll, and one quarter value (is 5 5. in the pound) of one 
years income of eſtate, real, perſonal, and faculty, was 
computed to raiſe 30, ooo l. In]. At this time the poll is 
generally 3 d. upon every 1000 J. rate, and for every 
12 d. poll, 14. rate. | On 


[zz] About twenty years after the New-England 0 revolution, anno 
17:0, towards the charges of the expedition againſt Port-Royal, no - 
Annapolis-Royal, the quotas of the four New-England colonies for 


- 


every 1000 J. was in this proportion. 


; 9 J. | 5. d. 
| ——— ts-Bay - 638 7 9 . 
Connecticut 194 14 3 half. penny 
Rhode-iſland i 1 — 


New-Hampſhire 18 


At preſent, 1749, Connecticut much exceed] that proportion in men, 


and Rhode-iſland much exceeds that proportion in effects. 
ES: : Aſſeſſors 


bo 


*% 8 
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Aſſeſſors are to eſtimate houſes and lands at ſix years 
income, as they are or may be let, Negro, Indian «ng 
Mulatto ſlaves, proportionably as other. perſonal eſtate; 
an ox of four years old and upwards at 8 J. old tenor; 
a cow of three years old and upwards at 6 J.; a horſe or 
mare of three years old and upwards at 8 J.; a ſwine of 
one year old and upwards at 32 f.; a ſheep or goat of one 
year old and upwards at 128. 
- As townſhips, in like manner as private perſons it in 
proceſs of time, alter their circumſtances; for the 
more equal adjuſtment of their quotas of taxes, there 0 
| 
( 


zs after a number of years (generally ance in ſeven years) 
a luſtration or cenſus, called a valuation, made through- 
out the province; there is, anno 1749, a valuation on 
foot, laſt valuation was 1742; there were valuations 
1734, 1728, &c. We ſhall here inſert the valuations of 

each county, and of ſome of the townſhips the higheſt 
and the loweſt valued, as a tample of the whole; ans 
cheir proportions in every 1000 /. rate. 


Before 1278 Since 1742 Before 1728, 1 Since 1742. . 

1 ; ( 

Counties of Suffolk 287] 268 ||. Boſton 185 3 180 

Eſſex 19 196 [[ Salem 27] 28 30 

Middleſex 171 138 Ipſwich 26] 28 | 27 | 

Hampſhire 55 54 Newberryz 2 23 26 | 

Plymouth 7 79 | Marbleh. 20 20 19 7 | 
Briſtol g5] 96 Charleſt. 711 19 | 13 
Barnſtaple 6 42 [[ Dartm. 16] 14 | 3g 
York 82 Hadley 55 & half| 5 

Duke 's- County 11 0... ; TM. -2J 1 | | 

Nantucket 13 6 _.}] Bellngham | ©2-: 

| Worceſter bo || Townſhend | 95 | Mair a 


Worceſter, Tuly 10, 17 31, was taken out of the counties 
of Suffolk, Middleſex, and Hampſhire. = | 
The Aſſeſſors may abate or multiply upon particular 
rates, ſo as make up the ſum ſet upon each town or 
_ diſtrict, 

The exempted from polls a rates, are, the TATE 
Lieutenant-Governor, and their families ; the Preſident, 
Fellows, 


* * 
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Fellows, and Students of Harvard colle ege; ſettled mi- 


niſters and grammar ſchool-· maſters; and perſons by 


age, nee and W Perry. to be der med as 
inrands. ee 49-4 


— 


Taxes may be pak; not only in dublie bills, dadiitted . 
but in certain ſpecies In] of goods, formerly called ſtock 


in the Treaſury; but as thele goods are receivable in the 


Treaſury, at a value not exceeding half their market- | 
price, it cannot be ſuppoſed, that theſe goods will be 


brought into the Treaſury : theſe goods are, coined filver 

and gold, merchantable hemp, merclaytable ile of Sable 

cod-fiſh, bar iron, bloomery iron, hollow iron ware, In- 

dian corn, winter rye, winter wheat, barley, barrel pork, 

barrel beef, duck, long whale bone, merchantable cor- 

dage, train oil, bees wax; bayberry wax, tried pally: 
peaſe, ſneeps wool, and tanned ſole- leather. 


Perhe ways and means are apparently very eaſy, but in 


conſequence ruinous, being only a manufacture of pub- 
lic bills of credit, without limitation of quantity, not in- 
cumbered with any intereſt, and not to be redeemed till 
after many years ; that ſtrangers | may have a diſtin view 
of our depreciating ceconomy,-I ſhall annex a table of 
our preſent currency in bills, which is our only fund, as 
they ſtood Chriſtmas 1748. The lateral lefr-hand co- 


lumn, is the times when they were emitted; the top line 


is the periods at which they are redeemable. =. 


— — - 


62 In the arſt y Years » afine the New-England m at the Kr = 


emiſſion of the fraudulent public bills of credit, as a currenc 
their tenor was This indented kill of ***** gue from the Maſſachs- 
fetts-Colony to the poſſeſſor ſhall be in walue equal to money; and ſhall 
be accordingly accepted by the Treaſurer, and Receivers ſutordinate to him, 
in ol public po payments, and for . ock at any time in the Trea 
Boflon in New-Ergland, Feb. third, 7x ; By order of the Ge- 
neral Court. At a Time 55 ways and means to ſupply the an- 
nual charges of government was by ſo many ſingle rates (as in 


2 Germany by Roman months, and in Scotland by months ceſs) whereof 


a certain proportion was receiveable at the Treaſury in money, and a 
certain proportion in produce and goods enumerated, and at a fixed 


ills. 
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2 table is reduced to old tenor, e our cur- 
of computing is by old tenor; the denomins- 

poo middle tenor and new tenor, are top whimſical 
and captious to take place. Thus the debt of the pro- 
vince, ercunte 1748 was 2,466, 7 12 J. contracted in the 


crative to the projectors, but pernicious to the pro- 
vince) from certain applications, not rejected at home by 
the mi becauſe the populace are pleaſed and amuſed 
with expeditions. Z 

There muſt be a conſiderable addition to the taxes 


of every year, ſubſequent to 1748, for the annual charges 


of government. 
he cancelling of bills each year is by four different 


funds ; thus the ſum of 413, 3121. bills of old tenor is 


3 of four years, by projecting whimſical expeditions. 
u 


brought W 
But exciſe, impoſt, and tonnage. L. 32; 488 
Fines of townſhips Wem in * SG 
tatives 1 3 
Polls and rates 364,00 
— Townſhips Jr for repreſentatives of laſt * 
Near | _—_ 
N N —— — 
Total 415, 512 


| The royn of Boſton paid of that years tar 
| £. 65,520 


Our annual ſupplies or appropriations are in ſundry 
articles; thus of the 4005, 000 l. old tenor emiſſion anno 


$748... - 
For gartiſons, armed veſſels, forces upon the eaſtern 
and weſtern frontiers L. 160, o00 


Warlike ſtores and 3 diſburſments 136, oo 


Total C. 400,909 
Not 


Allowances and g | A 72,000 
Expended where no hene 1 $2,000 
| Repreſentatives wages | 5 . 180 


* > * * . . 
7 
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Not long ſince there were extra (immenſely char 


articles of expeditions to Cape-Breton, Canada, c. ol. 


In gratitude, we ought not to forget the oompaſſio- | 


nate goodneſs of the parliament of Great-Britain, the 
parent of all our colonies. The expences of the pro- 
vince of Maſſachuſetts-Bay, in taking, repairing and 


ſecuring | of Louiſbourg on Cape-Breton,: till May 1746, 
b. To repreſent at one view the vaſt depreciated iſcuous — 


per 1 rather public debt of the colonies o 5 -Epgland, 


as it is at 
e by Maſſachoſetts-Bay | * 7. 2,466,712 | 
3 Connecticut about n 281, 
| Rhode-iſland abt 3 $50,000; 
New-Hampſhire about 450, o 


| Thos the preſent depreciated (10 for 1 ſterling in round number) 
New-England' paper currency is about 3,748,000 . 


The parliament reimburſements on account of the reduction of | 


Louiſbourg, when received will cancel to ren about 


L. 1,836,490 
Connecticut e [RY © 
Rhode-iſland 63, 00 n 
New beg ag 1 ©; | 
55 C 2,342, % 


There will remain 1 Ne curreney; to this 
muſt be added about 5 per cent. deducted from the reim buriemeny 
money for charges of receiving and tranſmitting about $17,0004"% 
nearly one million and a half remaining currency« > . _ 
Connecticut (that colony is managed by men of wiſdom and pro- 


bity) has not much more outſtanding public bills of credit, than their 


reimburſement grant from the parliament may redeem 

New-Hamptiire has about 450,000 J. old tenor value; their reim- 
burſement, may fink in round numbers, about 1 50,0007. there, will 
remain about 300,000 J. About one third of the whole was lent to 
the inhabitants upon mortgages to the government at a long period ; 
the remainder, excepting ſome ſmall ſums for the charges of govern- 
ment, was iſſued towards the late abortive Canada expedition. and has 
no other fund for drawing it in again, beſides ſome erpeclations ol be- 
ing reimburſed the Canada expedition charges. 

hode · iſland may have about 5 50,000 J. old tenor, whereof 75 ab 1” 


will be ſunk by bills of exchange drawn on their agent, on account of 


the Canada expedition; 60, ooo J. will be ſank by the Cape-Breton 
reimburſement ; there will remain about 415,000 l. lent upon mort- 
| gages (of long periods, reaching ſo far as anno 1763) to the govern- 
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when his 'majeſty's regular Ver n ws I, 
fend it, amounted to 8 new oye 2 DRPEr per New- 
England currency, w hange of 
that time, amounted. to e Ras but 
the accounts were. "os Hogs our currency was ſo much 
iated, that 261,700 l. new tenor, was in 
ue equal only to 1 NP e . differ- 
ence of 78,969. 1, 1 8 5 : On queſtion at 
e arliament; w x the tid province 
ought to be paid a ſterling ſum, equal in vals to the 
ſum in bills of credit, expended upon the expedition 

to the value of theſe. bill ar 6 tht Ae he ge 
pence was contracted, or only a ſterling ſum, equal to 
the value of theſe bills in their preſent depreciated ſtate? 
In goodneſs they determined according, to the favourable 
ſide of the gens: and allowed a ag, 
183,649 l. ſterling, . 


Number of indabitants; =, mamfatteres wh and 


INSTEAD of imaginary eſtimates, I conceived it 
t be of better credence to adduce looſe records and 
— lic accounts of things. 

Before I proceed, I muſt make this general remark ; 
that our forwardneſs towards expeditions may have oc- 
calioned the court of Great-Britain to deem us ſelf-ſuf- 
ficient ; from 1739. to 1749, in the Spaniſh and French 


war, Great-Britain ſent us only the Succeſs, a ſixth rate 


man of war for a few months; whereas in times of the 
profoundeſt peace we had a conſtant ſtationed man of 
"i from Great-Britain. Our provincial armed veſſels 
at a great charge, beſides their ſerving as tenders to 
che Bh ſquadeons in the affair of Cape-Breton, their 
only ſervice. ſeems to have been the caßy capture of a 
French privateer ſloop De la Brotz, no man kill- 


ed on either fide ; the fau t was not in the New-England 
men (they are always forward in ſervice) but in the ma: 


perhaps. + 
Vor. I. e ' Anno 


were forme oo 
9920 of 5 


e anno 7775 Haupt 
Stoddard, was about 2500; York regiment, Sir Wien 
Pepperell, 2755 theſe, with Boſton regiment colonel 
Wendell of 2500 men, are large enough ro be ſubdivided 
into battallions. | 

"Anno 1706, the militia of Maſſachuſetts-B 7 in their 
addrefs to the queen call themſelves twelve regiments. 

Anno 1711, Admiral Walker upon the Canada expe- 
dition, demanded of the government of Maſſachuſetts- 
Bay, a ſupply of failors ; the governor and council re- 
preſented, that their ordinary garriſons, forces upon the 
inland frontiers, and men detached for the Canada ex- 
pedition, were upwards of 2000, men, which are more 
than one fifth of the fencible men of the province. 
In the ſpring anno 1722, the ſmall-pox being over, 
by order of the Select- men, Mr. Salter made a perluf- 
tration of the town of Boſton; he reported 10,670 
fouls ; this ſmall- -pox time 5980 zerſons 'were ſeized 
with this  diſtemper whereof 844 died, and about the 
ſame number fled from Boſton : thus we may eſtimate 
about 12, 000 people in Boſton at the arrival of "the 
ſmall-pox. After twenty years anno 1742, by a new 
valuation, there were reported 16,382 fouls in Boſton, 
add to theſe ſome men lately gone upon the Cuba ex- 
78 ſeveral ſons and apprentices defignedly over- 
ooked to eaſe the quota of Boſton's' provincial tax, we 
may reckon about 18,000 inhabitants at that time; thus 
in the ſpace of twenty years, from 1722 to 1742; 
inhabitants} had increaſed one third, or 6000, Taking this 
In another view; anno 1720, a year of middling health, 
and immedi ately — the ſmall- Boks the "ſton 
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Boſton wete hearly 1345.3 by onions -and political 
arithmeticians it is eſti hat in 4 healthfub country 
(ſuch is Boſton) Cy] in —— nearly. 
12,000 inhabitants; anno 41/442, a year of middling 
health in Boſton, were buried about 315 by thirty. five, 
makes nearly 1 8,000 inhabitants. In the valuation of 
1742, of choſe in Boſton were 1200 widewa, 1000 of 
them poor; in the almsrhouſe 11, im the work · houſe 
thirty-ſix, Negroes 15143 dwelling-houſes 17196; ware- 


- houſes 166, horſes 48. C, 4 75 on 02 9? 


1722, Governor Shute returned to England; in his re- 
port to the Board of Trade and Plantations; he ſays, that 
in the province of Maſſachuſetts- Bay, where 
f 13, 00 were in the training li 
wards, is about one third 
more than the training liſt, becauſe many are excuſed 


from impreſſes; and 1 2 trainings). diſpoſed into 
ſixteen regiments of and fifteen troops of -horſe: 


About 23, ooo ton of ſhipping in n two A * 
Boſton, and Salem at; that time 


wy 


3000 rateable: polls, ee m won” Et. kan — 


which is nearly the ſame with the alarm liſt: For in- 


ſtance, anno 1735 the rateable polls in Boſton were 56374 
anno 1733 the alarm lift was about 3500, which al- 
lowing for two years increaſes is nearly the ſame. N. B. 


about this time, captain Watſon, one of the Aſſeſſors, in 


curioſity examined the books; he found the church of 
England people charged not e 6 one tenth of the 
rates or taxes in the town of Boſton. 7 | 

1735, The P ; IS... 
(white men of 


ards, I 30,000 


neat cattle of three to four years A 7 upy var 


1742, In the valuation were 41, oo 1 men 8 polls. | 


171 From che eſtimates of Drs. Halley and Newman, of bin Ae 
birchs, eighteen are boys, ſeventeen are gon. 


M m 2 . 1749, 
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| ro leave the province 2. — | 

and Rhode-ifland. © 3. Deaths - occaſioned by the 
Cape-Breton expedition. Fe; Loſt in the Minas of Nova 
Scotia French maſſacre. F 
our frontiers by the French and Indians. 
5 2075 The . of repreſentatives, iti.a melligs to 
the governor, ſay, that 3000 is about one rwelfih of our 
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IT be encouragement to priyate men for i | 
41. 73 one month's advance wages, at nk 
ſubſiſtence, which was afterwards;adyanced. 
week their firelocks to be deducted out of their wages. 

Buy ſollicitation from h ce, orders came from home 
to raiſe two regiments of 1000 men, regular ttoops, each 
2 of the country, they never could be rendered 
effective, and probably upon Lopiſpoufg's being 
geg theſe men may return to their labour, 
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Be could not be a at ches Roti 5 5 and a com. 
: mon failor's wages was ſet at 101. per month. —In the 
| winter months, when our armed veſſels are laid up, the- 
Sr Gunner, Boatſwain, and three*common ſailors. 
? are 'kept.—Our inland frontier ſummer forces (in 
line of 5 are rer to one third of Weir comples 
ment in winter. t deen a 
Anno 1743. he" yeah preceding ah French and Ine 
dian wat, our ö charges were ver ſmall. on 1 
1 41 
Celte William i in Botswbay 42 20 bali vm | 
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re fort eaſt of 3 2 or 11 i919 ond - af 


St. George's fort near Penobſcot” - ; 400 £1928 

© "Saco! tiver fort” © d 0 Over Sang mide 
5 © Fort Dummer on Connefticur mer dog 0! 248 16 
Del 8 75 8 20 10 up 900 "EE 
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he parties in Nüächutktes Bay re ; _ not 
; the Loyal and Jacobite, the governor and country, W 

and Tory, or any religious ſectary denominations, but the 
Debtors and the Credſtors. The Debtor ſide has had 
the aſcendant ever ſinee anno 17415 to the almoſt wage 

ain of the country. 1195 4 121 2 non TS £0 
Our late bad ceconomy is very notorious 3 ſor int 
ſtance, anno 1725, Caſtle William in Boſton harbour was 
victualled at 75. per man, per week; anno 1748, vice 
tualling was 38 g. per week; becauſe of depreciations. 
By expeditions, we loſt many of our labouring young 
men; this made labour fo dear, that in producer or 7 

; warte any country can underſel us at a market. 
or many years, in the land- ſervice,” the allowance 
| of knee 1205 dw man was; garriſon allowance 
Hunnen ee ee one 
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one pound of bread days balf a pint of * 
two of pork for three days, ne | 


tt res devs; marching many pet 
pound of bread, one pound of pork, and one gil 
A ceatinel or private ſoldier's pay per month was, at anno 
174, 305. old tenor; anno 1744, at the | 
out of the 28 Indian n Nas . to 

J. anno 1747, 5. anno 174 * 8 
: = Echo act aliens i n. 


DO at for privateers commiſſioned 

8 encourageme commiſſion 

: the governor, was 10 J. ol tenor {of parts 
captures made by 


EE 


enemy killed or taken priſoner z 
the armed veſſels were to be diſtributed, to 
the Captain two eighths, to the Liewenant and Maſter 
one eighth, to the warrant officers one eighth, to 
þ > eros eighth, the common lr ire 
the 4 


| The Clghlihs are 10 nicke up thelr e ns 
| F ˙˙. the mpeg anyyald | 


The alacrity of the New-England militia may be ob- 
ſerved, by the alarm from d'Anville's Breſt French 
e heading, party ace), in 3 vac Gay 
6400 men from the country, well 7 = el 
Boſton common, ſome of nt (e.g "from Id 
travelled ſeventy miles in two days, SENS cock fi 5 
which was — — of about a 
corn weight: Connecticut was to have ſent us 6000 men, 
one half of their training liſt ; theſe. men were 
paid by the province for their travel and attendance. . 
The ſection concerning the province of M tar 

Bay, is ſwelled ſo much, that ſome heads in common | 
to all New-E ſhall be deferred. to the 


New- Gi and. at preſent only es 5 


ow vil. of ern, i 


Timber of many forts. F 


f the principal . white pine, a beautiful tres 


c the beſt u 
pitch pine, N of turpentine, tar, pitch, oil 


ſhip- building, and other conſtructio 
e the beſt, che ſwamp oak, and the 


tives or ſpontaneous. Indian corn is the principal; 72 
thrives tolerably ; as do likewiſe phaſeoli or kidney beans 
of ſeveral ſorts, called Indian or French beans; *all the 
varieties of Engliſh Eee Taha 
kindly. Apples are very natural to the foil and climate 
HT _ and lately the ce ple from the 


*_ Fiſhery, fee p. 294: whaling, | 
whale —— 3 at * II failed us much, and our 
cod-fiſhing ; fiſhing ſchooners are not half ſo many as a 
few years ſince; anno 1 21 only e anne 
een Marblehead. 


v, . 


. 5 010 
n r OY" vater 
e (WE NE. W : cod) 


3 
were like to have been carried into ruin; but it is to be hoped we 
—— At preſent our trade is not half ſo much, and 


ee ney {Ys than they were a fone. years 
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FRE matting, and joiners work; and the 
. Vatious Kinds of oaks; the | 
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e Giain of various fort ſcarce any of them are na- 
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7] Within theſe few N eee 
5 have failed much; and by peculation and depopulation, We 
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ſeven hands to each {hooner, communibus annjs, they. 
make 600 quintals per ſchooner; generally five fares 4 
year; two ares are to the banks o the Iland of Sable, 
the other three fares are to Banquero, and. to e other 
banks. along the Cape-Sable ſhore. The ;merc zantable' 
ry cod are carried to the markets of Spain, Port 2 8 
and Italy; the refuſe cod are ſhipped o for the eſt⸗ 
India iſlands to feed the esd ſlaves. Concerning the 
ſmall fiſh, ſe p. 303, A ſturgeon fiſhery in 55 ſe⸗ 
veral branches of S agadahock, ſome years ſince: was en- 
couraged by a fries of fiſhmongers in London, but 
from the miſmanagement of the undertakers, eſpecially 7 
as to. roper vinegar, it turned to no account, and Was 
 heglectechever ſince Mr. Dummer's Indian war. 
Our Provincial ſtores in the truck-houſes for Indian 
trade bas always been very ſmall; anno 1746, when 
the Indian trade ceaſed becauſe of che war, the Com- 
miſſary for that trade reported, that he was accountable to 
the province for a balance of 13,324, 65, 4d. old tenor, 
in his hands. In New-England, beaver, other furs, and 
deer ſlins, arg become fo inconſiderable, they are ſcarce 
to be reckoned an article in our trade ;" ſee P..176," 
To give a general view of the navigation of Maſſa- 
chuſetts-Bay, we may obſerve, that in this proyince are 
two collections or cuſtom-houſes, Boſton and Salem. 
At Boſton cuſtom-houſe, from their quarterly accounts, 
Chriſtmas 1747 to Chriſtmas 1748, foreign veſſels clear. | 
ed out 540, entered in 430; about ten years ago nearly 
the ſame number: from the SANE: accounts of 
Boſton. diſtrict naval- office, on eign voyages, Mi- 
chaelmas 174% to | Michaclmas 14 — — out; 492 
veſſels, viz.” 5 i 


x0 23 þ "Briggs n 54 G 2 {a an 


. 495 

Excluſtee of fiſhing — alt veſſels of nc pro- 

vinces and colonies of — . 
e. 


eber 4 


e This Lüfte 
200 l. Wu for Green- | 


nd bp, — the x ports of of 77285 * | 
head; Cape. Anne, "Ipſwich, and Newbury: 
2 miſtake p 6. ewbury yas Rid to be 
the collection 1 456 New-Ha e * rom. | RY 
houſe quarterly” accounts 'd Sale from” N y 
1 to Michatlmas” 1748, 0 bur veſſels upon 

foreign voyages 13 f, e entered 9 0 -fix ;, e 231 


9 lies Jt 
: Cd out, Si 7 ET... 4|Enter NN ips baun & 
Me i Sno ess 12 e, {LE 
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: In; which were ſhipped off to Europe 0 
dry cod-fiſh, to the Weſt- India iſlands Far 25 ci Wa 
ſix to ſeven quinichls' refuſe cod- fiſh per hog ſheky hs on | 
14" ' 75 þ 

goo pov 33.4 PE , ys of pl cle 48 000 
Mr. Blanchandin, in anno 17 ff of the Gaiden Houſe 
_ diſtri of Smeg {ays, That in the courſe of fever 
years {pt N. r Fees cleared out, abou 
veſſels upon foreign v mm. 
ce one Lor the 1 75 articles 6 f ur | 
trade arid manufacture: it employs and maintains aboy 
chirty ſeveral denominations *tradeſmen and artificers 
but as' in all other articles, ſo in this more patticula 
for a few late years, this country has the ſymptölis bf A 

loping (a vulgar. expreſſion]) conſumption, not ſo 
aſperate but by the adminiſtration of a ſkilfub hyſician, 
it may recover an athletic ſtate of health; fhlata cunſa 
. Tollitur effectus. I ſhall illuſtrate the. Sradual decay of 
BIDS ok Hs di in Baltom meaning 
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It is diſtille e l TSR. ph, . 
dia iſlands; it has killed' more indes + morn the 'wits 
and theif fitkneſſes ; it does not ſpare white 


be erg when made into flip, which id um mixed with 
, and the coarſeſt of Mule 8 
—————— — | 


we manufactured and e to all our 
77 a 8 article. i | 


beatmet Fat 5 wks I 5 bats, b 

' Seung {) 626 fabiuces 7 Boahi BREW fern, 

hollow ware, which we can afford cheape LY, m 
or Holland. Ta. IV 

I of turpentine diſtilled” from” the News 


Carolina 5 as allo refin or its refiduum ; we. 
defer ro a en e 


$58, 


| Miſcellanies, he Webs bat 3 . 


bon harbour was erected anno 1715; coſt 23851. 176. 84. 
currency. Light-houſe money was 14. in, and 1d. 


per ton. Anno 1742, it was enacted at 2 d. old tenor in, 


and as much out, r ton, in foreign voyages. OO 
from Canſo in Nora Scotia to North- Carolina, 4s. per 


ie Wilks, « of rhe den of 5 i wp hog 
cannon, beſides mortars; whereof twenty cannan of 42 
| bb. ball, and two mortars of thirteen inches ſhell. arrived 
„ pon oe at the 
of the ordnance. 
"1711, OR, 2. In Boſton, the provincial court-houſe, 
and. fenior 'cong meeting-houſe, with many 
Chet goo hav were burnt down; N „Dec. 8 
provincial court - houſe was burntz moſt 


the ſecretary's office were conſumed ; the Gun records 


ef land cvny 7ances were fa 
” There is 2 public grainery ic "Boſton, or ſupplying 
poor families with ,ſmall-parc . goin aud wa 


turpentine, which yields the moſt and beſt oil, Far ou 
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Ia Ne En land; 
canary" oy "of the .cx 
i os. were 1 ga 
2 2 A 
22 c infant Ma to oy my 
es to the Sacrament. of the Lo 8.8 
ae the maler, of their airh/ an | d life, 
is deemed.” ſufficient. In t. Bay are 250, 
 coligfegational churches ; in icy IE 330 4:8, 
viny Wing r about Ab, in Rhade-illand only ſ 
2 ſeven, bei generally Anabaptiſts, Quakers, 885 
88 Wer 8 wil adT 25 n 
ſeveral religious 19 in the town of b Boſton, 
anno 25 are three churches of England, one 1. 25 
of Irela op Preſbyterians, nine Congregationali 
French Huguenots who by length .of time pony incar- 
porated"into. the 1 5 Engliſh congtegations, and at 
preſent ate no ſeparate body, and have ſately ſold. cheir 
church-building to a n of Mr. Whitheld's 
diſciples ; two Anabaptiſts, diz. one ori inal, and one 
ſeparariſt,” one Quaker-meeting very {n all, > IPOS L 
ſeparatift, and a ſeparatiſt. of ſeparatiſts. 


The ability and numbers in tha 19271 1 . 
cieties in Boſton, may. be gathered. from. a Sunday! 8 og: 
tribution for charity to the poor r of the town muc 
ſtreſſed by want of fire-wood in the onde g » February, 


ene e It 31% 

. "a d. 8 of ey d. 
Dr. Cutler 8 72 14 2 Mr. wWelteed 58 0 0 
Mr. Price, (g E 134 10 0 Mr. Hooper 143 0 0 
e E „ 133 LF 3 Mr. Foxcroft. 95-300 0 


Ae French church 14 11 2 
Dr. Colman - 164 10 O Anabaptiſt 14 20 
Dr. Sewall 105 0 o 0. Inſh meeting 27 5 0 
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Hurd dern, re (w) is Maſfachuſetts Ba . oe - na 


20 „ANN O, Winthrop governor, Dudley deputy-· 


ſembly granted 400 J. towards a collegiate: l but 
after warde called a college: this was not then applied; 
it received the addition of 779 l. 174. 2d. a donation 


bequeathed 1638 by Mr. Harvard, miniſter of Charles- 
town; the name of the college perpetuates his memory; 


it is ſituated in a healthful ſoil (not above per cent. 
of the ſcholars die per annum) formerly a diſtrict of New 


town, and conſtituted a townſhip by the name of Cam- 


bridge. 1640, The income of the ferry between Boſton 


and Charleſtown was granted to the college; it is na- 


lett at 600 l. New - England currency, or 604. ſterling pi 
annum; this ferry is about three miles from Cambridge. 


Anno 1642, the general aſſembly appointed 2 : 


feers of this college, viz. the governor, deputy-goi 
the council called Magiſtrates, and the ordained: miniſters! 


of the ſix adjoining towns of Cambridge, Water- town, 


Charleſtown, Boſton, Rockſbury, and Dorcheſter. 


Their charter bears date, May 31, 1660; the. cor- 


poration: to confift of a preſident, five fellows, and a 
treaſurer or burſer, to elect for vacancies,. and to make 
by-laws 3; the Overſeers have a negative. 


The college · building conſiſts of a court built © on: "tan 7 


ſides, the front being open to the fields; the building on 
the firſt fide was by a contribution, 1602, through the 


whole l of agg 26. 4 whereof from Boſs: 5 


oy Won In the ent of 8 we 3 foi: colleges, 
whereof two are by charters from home; that of Virginia is dated 
anno 1692, that for the New- Jerſeys is dated October 22, 1746: the 


other two are by ee or colony charters; Harvard or Cam- 
ſſachuſetts Bay, and Yale college of Connecticut. 


bridge college of 
They do not — the names of univerſities or ſeminaries of univer- 
ſal learning; perhaps the firſt deſign of the college in Maſſachuſetts- 


Bay, Was as a cer for. a enn of able and —_— golfen. 


miniſters, 
| 54: | „ 22 . $ "7 „ 8 n 
25 ton 
* E N 2 


zovernor, and Bellingham treaſurer; the Lerne aſs: 
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ton about 800 l. e the former name Har- | 
| guy aT =p 


2 che gift of Mrs. Holden of London, widow of 
Mr. Holden, a late director of the bank of England. 
The reſident inſtructors of youth, r e 


Hebrew. The income or revenue of the college in L] 
1 
have an additional ince the 


E Mr. Holyoke, 
called "Maſſachuſerts-Hall, was voted, 
wh 29 out — Hypwnea) on 


treaſury 1400 l. old — 


the Rev. Edw. Wiaglefworth, D. D. Holliſian Profeſſor 

of Divinity, beſides the 80 J. New-Eng 

the Hollis donation, lately to 

bonds ax incereſt, which are « fund & 

Pep waa: we Teen he has 48, an 

in t nomin anno 1748, an 

additional allowance of g00/. old tenor. The Holliſian 

Profeſſor of Natural and Experimental Philoſo 
the ſame and Galary with the 


writes, that once, identially, ſhort public 
prayers (I do not know, that hereby he intended to recommend ſhort 


prayers) by diſmiſſing the ſtudents in good time, diſcovered the 2 5 
and prevented a co of the college-buildings. . 


a | |  genious - 


Superviſor, four Tutors or Philoſophy Profeflors, the 
Hollifian Profeſſor of Divinity, the Tollinan Profeſſorof 
Natural and Experimental Philoſophy, and a Profeſſor of 


beſides the rents 


revent depreciations; 'the 
or cheſs Theills fala- 


Prot of Pen though ai dranch i the molt 
| uſeful of all ſciences; the preſent incumbent, the in- 


bn. college never never had any remarkable misfortune; the Rev. f 


= > Soo} . 7 2 


Ser. vnd. 07 Mazzacivinrrs-Bay. 5 5 2 


7 genious and induſtrious (obſervations and experimental 


trials are induſtry) Mr. Winthrop has no additional 
provincial allowance 5 encouragement. The Profeſſor 
of the Hebrew language is Judah Monis, formerly a Jew, 
and publickly chriſti N or baptized, in the college - 
hall, May 27, 1722: he has petitioned for a provincial 
allowance, from time to time, but without effect. The 
four tutors commonly called Profeſſors of philoſophy, 
have each from the income of the college 300 to 400 J. 
old tenor per annum, with ſome ſmall perquiſites; there 
are about ten Holliſian poor ſcholars at about 104. old 
tenor per amum. 

Several well · diſpoſed perſons have, from time to time, 
forwarded the affair of the college ; beſides the grants 
from the provincial general court, and the donations of = 
Mr. Hollis and Hopkins. . 
This ſeminary at firſt conſiſted of a Preceptor, two 


Uſhers, and a treaſurer ; Mr. Eaton was the firſt pre- 


ceptor; he was a man of learning, too ſevere in his diſ- 
_ Cipline; the general aſſembly di miſſed him, and Mr, 
Dunſter [y] was ee preſident anno 1640, being an 

Anabaptiſt (a ſet at that time hated in New- England) 
he was "adviſed to reſign 1654. Mr. Chauncy, miniſter 
of Scituate, formerly a Church of England miniſter, ſue- 
ceeded him, and died 1671, Et. 82. He was ſucceeded | 
by Hoar, a doctor Phyſic from the univerſity of © 
Cambridge in Old-England; in his time the ſcholars[z] 
deſerted the college, and he reſigned 1675, He was 
| ſacceeded by Urian Oakes, a man of good accompliſh- 
ments, and miniſter of 8 he died 168 1. Was 
ſucceeded by Mr. Rogers of Ipſwich, phyſician; he died 
1684. Was ſucceeded by Mr. e Mather; he was 


rde New. England Pſalms in RON uſe, are a jaſt ſtrict ver- 
fion, but not an elegant looſe 1 hraſe; they were compoſed by 
Mr. Elliot of Rockſbury, Mr: r of Dorcheſter, and Mr. Weld ; 
pr anno 1640, and afterwards corrected by Mr. Dunſter and Mr. a 


yous, tutor to Mr. Mild may. 
(=) Anno 1672, there were no Scholars to commence. 


Vor. I, Nan | Prelident 


4. 
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Preſident or Rector Ca] for about | twenty years; Mr. 


Mather, upon the arrival of governor Andros, went a 


| voluntier, agent to the court of England; he left the 


| e the direction of two tutors, Leverert and 
oF 


; he came over to New-England 1692, in com- 
pany with the new charter; and for his good ſervices at 
me had the degree of a Doctor in divinity conferred 
upon him; the firſt and ſole inſtance of a Doctor's degree 
conferred in Harvard-college : he was [I] teacher of a 
congregation in Boſton : his acquaintance with Mr. 
Hollis in London, followed by the ſollicitations of Ben- 
jamin Colman, D. D. a miniſter in Boſton, procured the 
generous Holliſian donations. Dr. Mather was ſucceed- 
ed by Mr. Willard, a miniſter in Boſton. This was ſuc- 


ceeded by Mr. Leverett, a judge in the ſuperior court, 
and afterwards a worthy and moſt deſerving preſident of 


+ this college; his ſalary from the province was 50 J. per 
annum ; he died 1724; was ſucceeded by Mr. Wad- 


ſworth, a miniſter of Boſton ; his too eaſy diſcipline was 


faulted ; he died 1737; and the preſidentſfip continued 
vacant ſome time. The * preſident is the learned 
3 Mr. Holyoke, a miniſter from Marble- 


Proteſtants of any denomination may have their chil- 


dren educated and graduated here. At admiſſion, the 


ſcholars ſubſcribe the college laws: the manner of this 
college is, after four years reſidence, they are admitted to 
a Batchelor's degree in theſe words, Admitto te ad pri- 


mum gradum in artibus, pro more. academiarum in Anglia: 


After three years more (reſidence not required) they are 


admitted to the degree of Maſter of Arts, in theſe words, 
ee ee eee 


le] When Mr. Dudley was Prefidencof New Englapd, for binchen 
the Preſident of the college was called Rector. Engl n EF 


3] There have. been paſtors in the north Church or Congregation 
of Boſton, a regular ſucceſſion of father, ſon, and grandfon ; the grand- 
{on, upon ſome party differences in the old Congregation, has formed a 


new diſtin unanimous Church. 


* 4 
z k * b 


| Sxer, VIII. Of Massacnuszrrs-Bar, 647 
miarum in Anglia. They generally become miniſters; the 
pProverbial ſaying amongſt ſome ſtrangers, that all the 
men of note in New-England have been preachers, is no 
juſt. The public act of commencement is on the firſt 
, Wedneſday of July annually: they began to confer acade- 
mical degrees anno 1642; that year nine. ſcholars com- 
menced batchelors ; the greateſt commencement was, 
anno 1725, of forty-five batchelors, in the adminiſtration 
of Mr. Dummer; the college lately is upon the decline, 
as are the ſervile arts and ſciences; anno 1746, only 
twelve ſtudents commenced batchelors. 
_ Beſides provincial grants and the legacy of Mr. Har- 
vard already mentioned, there have been many liberal 
contributions towards the revenue of the college, its 
edifices, library, experimental philoſophy, inſtruments, 
Sc. which the nature of the Summary does not require to 
be minutely related; I ſhall only mention the donations 
of Hopkins, and Hollis, and Holden; Samuel Sewall, 
John Leverett, Thomas Fitch, and Daniel Oliver Efqrs; 
a committee of the Truſtees boars in his Majeſty's 
Court of Chancery, to purchaſe houſes or lands to per- 
petuate the charity of Edward Hopkins, Eſq; purchaſed 
province lands now called Hopkinton townſhip of 


5 22, 500 acres, including a few peculiar farms formerly 1 
; granted. At a meeting April 19, 1716, theſe Truſtees "Ml 
J , that 12,500 acres of the lands ſhould be laid 10 
„ out in lots and leaſed at 3 d. New - England currency pe- 4 
— annum quit- rent per acre for ninety- nine years; the leaſes 1 
2 to commence March 25, 1723; and upon the expiration iq 
q of ninety-nine years, the leaſes to be renewed from time iq 
. to time, ſo as never to exceed 9 d. per acre, and the 1 
4 | Truſtees to fave the termors or tenants from paying any 11 
7 provincial tax, for three quarters of their lands; bur by 9 
n continued depreciations of that pernicious paper - currency | 
bh of New-England, the value of theſe lands was in a pro- 
1 greſſive finking to the great damage of the college. TO 
a check this the general afſembly aſcertained thoſe rents ro 

a ſterling value; 1741, by act of aſſembly the quir-rents 
n e VV | . 
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anno 18 3, and 3 d. ſterling after, the termors payi 7 
the provincial taxes of theſe lands ; and to enable t 


tenants to pay thoſe province taxes, the common 15 
(being about 8000 acres) to be divided amongſt. them 


clear of any quit- rent. 
Mr. Thomas Hollis of London merchant, made a do- 


nation of about 300 J. per amum New-England currency, 
as encouragement for a Profeſſor of Divinity, for a Pro- 


feſſor of Natural and Experimental Philoſophy, and ex- 
hibitions for the education of poor ſcholars, with ſome 


allowance to the college-treaſurer for managing this 
charity ; anno 1721, he had the thanks of the 


aſſembly for his donations. He made an addition of 


many valuable books to the library ; gave an apparatus 


forphiloſophical experiments to the value of 1 151. Ze 


he ſent Hebrew and Greek types ; he was a 
the Houſatonic Indians. 


Samuel Holden, Eſq; late Director of the RE of 


England, beſtowed charities in New-England to the value 


of 4847 I. New-England currency. His widow and 
daughters built a chapel in Harvard-College, with other 


benefactions to the value of 55851. New-England cur- 
rency. 

Some account of the Wars, or rather of the Incurfions 
and N of the Canada French and their In- 
ainſt the governments or people of New-Eng- 
| hy Surry FR the Revolution, anno Nee 
| Do 1749. | 


As no writer of obſervation and leibare, has hitherto 


ven 
| Ke hiſtory, referring the reader to ſome previous ac- 
counts mentioned in this Summary ; ſee Hy Os We 


Barr Settlements in Klette, Par l. 
were converted i into 1 d. ſterling per acre per annum, until 


us a diſtin& account of theſe affairs, we offer this £ 


{ * 


Bs BR. th. . St 


_ fortitude in enduring tortures and death; love t ir 


ties, and, like carnivorous beaſts 
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The Indians, in their tranſactions and conferences, 
run much into ſimilitudes and allegories . 
[4] The general characters of our e are to d. 


Cline open engagements ; buſh- fighting, or CO 


their diſcipline ; they are brave when en 


affection to their relations; implacably revengeful [e]; 
inhumanly cruel ; in all their feſtivals and other dances, 
they relate what ſucceſſes they have had, and what 
damages they have received in their late wars. 

Every nation or tribe is an abſolute republic or ſtrict 


democracy; their chief families have a kind of ſucceſ- 
ſion as to property, but in no other reſpects; wiſe con- 


duct, courage, and perſonal ſtrength, are the chief re- 
commendations for war captains [F], &c. _. 

When the Indians break out, they ſeldom make any 
onſet in large bodies; but, after a general rendezvous, 
they divide into ſmall ſkulking parties: the whole art of 
war amongſt the Indians, is the 1 . . of ſmall par 
Lake the foreſt ( (he | 

renc with ropriety, term them, Les bommes 
Bois 9280 27 Tapinswnd i moſt cruel murders, without 


Ky ſex g 
101 A3 fo n 44 the Iſraelites, ſo it is at pre- 
| =o Their lan 


ge is not. copious, becauſe their knowledge * 
1 * ve; they ſeem to avoid labial letters. 0 
19 3% 419 EST 
al? 8 * 99 are the mol. implacably vindictive people apon: 


revenge the death of a relation, or any great affront, 
— ents, let the diſtance of time or place be never ſo. 


Tf] The delegates of the Indian nations, after agreeing upon articles 
ns hbouring powers, are. obliged to go home and hade * 
.youn = to concur, | 
LE The Barbarians ground all their ware upon perſonal or bational 
enmity; whereas the ruptures in Europe depend more upon intereſt 
Pn upon pure revenge. To ſet the Indians at variance ſong natien 
againſt another nation, is of no advantage ta the colonies from Europe: 
it 5 their endes. and other branches of the enen 


eee 7 „ 2433150 


jus animal, the American W e 
Nn . ſent 
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ſent with our Indians li]; he is 4 mighty prince, or Sat 
more, who leads 100 or 200 fighting men. The 2 
dians reckon it a bloody battle, here they loſe ten or 
twelve' men. F ormerly, their inſtruments of war were 
arrows and darts; at preſent our neighbouring Indians 
uſe fire arms, that is, muſkets and fuzils, a hatchet, and 
long ſharp-pointed knives x]. To. winter, in war 
1 they do not travel, leſt the E ſcouts ſhould 
trace them. All the iacurf ions an 9 — of the In- 
dians are concerted, encouraged, and conducted by our 
perfidious neighbours the Fre rench of Canada III. 

The moſt ſucceſsful manner of managing a war againſt 
the Canada F. rench and their Indians, 3 is by R 1 


in herds or hords, but dot in a progreflive wandering manner, as. the 
Tanars at Gs 8 As + ofiy n e in * wilderneſſes of 


Arabia. 
Ad See "Ty 7 d 1 UN 12 wt | 
The far . u only arrows Ll 85 | 
II The French with their Indians may Wade, but cannot 15 
eſſon of any of our North · America continent colonies; our colo- 
nies join, and are well peopled. The French Canada ar 
colonies have not this advantage. | 
"Narrow rivers are the beſt canoe travelling, becauſe in lakes, or or 
" rivers, any confiderable Aer of wid obliges them oY go 
ore. 


(n Mr. Dummer, a wiſe patriot, by 8 ed and ers 
to tlie Indian head quarters, their clambanks, ponds Which the Indians 
frequented for filing, fowling, and hunting, and their n e 
carrying, -places, kept the Indians at a diſtance, and by harraſſing o 
them, brought them ta a bappy peace. The Houſe of Repreſenta- 
tives have frequently vↄted, that our inland frontiers are beſt ſecured 
by ſcouring parties in time of war 1.744, They voted that the {cputs 
on the frontiers have not been employed in ranging according, to their 
votes ſmall ſcattering garriſons, without making excurfions into the 


Indian eountry, ayail not 2 5 ee pen of fer 79 
af. dme. | | 8 . 
The Houle uf Repreſentatives gt tim ; find Fault wich the manoye 
woe Ka ph Hur lat War. 1745; Sw 6, 25 denz . the to che 
duſe of R. tives, that many "of the ſoldiers raiſed for the 
Covada expedition, as well as choſe raiſed for 1 E . ſervice 
of the province, labour under divers grievances proper for or the conſi- 
deration of this houſe ; therefore a committee is appointed : when the 
Jeyies"for W f. ditto) n to * 
715 1 an | 


#* "= 
A * 
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and ranging parties farther than our e : thus 

they are kept at a diſtance from our ſettlements; they are 
: lines and ſubjected to the inconveniencies of fick- - 
nk, 1156 ſtarved, and ee by continued 


| This Bt French and Indian war, we have proftied, a 
the cantoning of our frontier forces in many ſmall par- 
cels, and. very little ſcouting : but luckily the Indians 
were much reduced by former wars, and by their intem- 
rance in the uſe of rum; and of the ſmall remainder 
ſome were called off by the Canada French to Crown- 
Point, and ſome to Nova Scotia. The only conſidera». 
ble appearance of the French and Indians upon our fron- 
tiers this war, was in ſummer. 1746, June 19, a large 
party appeared againſt No. 4 [u], upon Connecticut ri-, 
ver; captain Stevens, with fifty men (doubtleſs private 
1 conduced to animate them) made a gallant and 
ucceſsful defence againſt a large party of the enemy. 
Lug 190 party of the enemy, commanded by M. Rigaud 
audreuil, appeared before fort Maſſachuſetts. ; the 
garriſon ſurrendered priſoners to be relieved the firſt 
oppormunity 3 the enemy plundered the fort, and burat 
it. ort was by the Alembly deſigned and allowed 
to be the beſt ſupplied with forces and ſtores, becauſe it 
flanks our frontier, being in its N. W. corner, and the 


the repevſoututives by meiſage deſire an e debe eg b ſent o 
board the tranſports, and other * evented from coming in, leſt 
they ſhould be infected with the ſmall- por. 1746, June 3, — 
that a committee be appointed, to enquire into the complaints of the 
ſoldiers in the caftem and weſtern frontiers, with reſpe@ to the ſupply. 
of -provifions.---And'a committee to prevent children under 46 Br 
from inliſting.---1746, July 16,-the Houſe in a meſſage repreſent, that 
by inducing of the men impreſſed for the frontiers into other military 
e there was 3 great diſtreſs upon the people, as requiring further 
e ; this may diſcourage future houſes from ſhewing Wr zeal . 
manner as this houſe has done 3 
[*] Phineas Stephens and others, having nude good improvements ; 
in No.4, alittle u the great falls of Connecticut river in the pr 
vince of New-Hampſhire; to maintain their ſettlements, built à fort 
. was A garriſoned by the province of Muifathrſerts- Buy 
e 8 nearelt 
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_ neareſt to Crown- Point French fort; in Maſſachuſetts 
fort were only three women, five children, twenty-two + 
men, whereof only eight were in health; a ſerjeant was 
the commanding officer; they were ſhort of ammunition, 
had only remaining three or four pounds of powder and 
as much lead. The deſign of a barrier againſt the Ca- 

nada French and Indians, perhaps would have better 
been anſwered by four ſtrong places well fitted, viz. one 
on Quenebec river, a little above Richmond fort; an- 
other high up Nawichawanock, or Salmon falls river; 
a third at the [0] crotch, or fork of Merrimack river; 
and the fourth at No. 4, on Connecticut river: theſe 
forts to ſerve as places of arms for rendezvous, and as 
magazines for proviſions and other ſtores ; 200 effective 
men to be allowed to each of them (may be reinforced 
upon occaſion) not [p] impreſſed men, excepting for oc- 
caſional reinforcements, but voluntiers in good pay, with 
. generous ſcalp and captive premiums ; one half of the 
men alte y to be abroad in the wilderneſs at a con- 
ſiderable advanced diſtance from the barrier, ranging and 
ſcouting ; the other half to remain in garriſon, In this 
ſituation offenſive and defenfive, no ſkulking parties 
would venture to attempt our ſettlements, and our out - 
plantations or farms would uninterruptedly continue un- 
der cultivation for the general good of the province, as 
well as for the private intereſt of the proprietors. 
_ Beſides the ordinary forts of George's, Pemaquid, Rich- _ 
mond, Saco, and fort Dummer, there were additional new 
forts or block-houſes in the weſtern parts, fort Maſſachu- 
ſetts, Pelham, Shirley, Coleraine, Fall-town, Dinſdale, 
Northfield, Deerfield, Road-town, New-Salem, Win- 
_ cheſter, Lower Aſhuelot, Upper Aſhuelot, No. 4, Pequi- 
oag, Naſhawog, Naraganſet, No. 2, Browns, Leominſter, 


| en Here we ſuppoſe Maſſachuſetts-Bay and New-Hampſbire a&- 
in concert. ; ro 

] Impreſſed men cannot be long detained from their families and 
| bufineſs, conſequently muſt be frequently relieved by a rotation of raw 


* Lunenburg, 


— 
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Lunenburg, Townſhend, Groton, New-lpſwich, Salem, — 


Canada, Souhegan Weſt, Ne ew-Hopkinton, Great Mea- 
dows, Contacook, Ruriford,' Suncook ; in the eaſtern 
parts were Philips Town, Berwick, Kittery; Vork „Wells, 

Arundel, Biddeford, Scarborough, Falmouth, Sacarippee, 

Naraganſet No.7, or Gorham's, New-Marblehead, North 

Yarmouth, Topſom, Wiſhcaffet or "Unkſechuler, Rices 

of Charlemont, George Town or Arrowſick, Wiſcaſſet, 

Sheepſcot, Damaraſcotti, and Eaſt George s; being in 

all fifty-ſix, generally inſufficient cantonments; whereof 

fifteen are in another province. 

In the inland frontiers many of the out "VEE houſes 

have jets in their corners, with loop holes for ſmall arms, 

and may be called caſernes. 

For the ſeveral tribes of the New-England or Abna- 
qui Indians [2]. In the late wars with the Engliſh, by 
Cold and hunger, by ſickneſs, and by immoderate uſe of 

_ ſpirits, theſe adians decreaſe faſt. It is true, that in the 
late wars with the Indians, we loſt more people than the 

Indians; becauſe we had more people to loſe, and be- 

cauſe the Indians know better WIT | to find ke than we 

know where to find them. 


Tho variety of enſigns or r ſignatures of the Indians of | 
North-America are Ggn Tortoiſe, Bear, and Wolf. 
We have given ſome” account [y] of the New-Eng - 
land Indian wars or incurſions down to the Revolution, 
and from thence we now proceed. King William's Re- 
volution in England was November, 1688; in Ne- 
England the Revolution happened in April, 1689 Lee 
that time to anno 1749, in the ſpace of ſixty years, we 
have had four Indian wars. 5 
15, In the adminiſtration of governor Phipps and kea⸗ 
3 i from 1688 to 1 Ty 


” 23 governor W from Aug 120 7⁰ | 
. w July "7s 1713. 


el be be 109.66. 1 
3: ie 
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3. Under Wenns - governor. see a 5 * 
2 255 1722 to December 15, DIAG. ot - Mora 
558 Under governor Shirley, from d oy oy 
. "hall ike nec of the ee 10 we 0 
was proclaimed, in London, O 0 9, l n Boſton 
Y New-England April 174 o. 1 abe 180 in the 
leaſt affect our inland Frontier nor our fea coaſt; the ex- 
pedition againſt the Spaniſh Welt- India ſettlements, com- 
monly called the Cu expedition, ordered from home, 
was a very great diſadvantage to our young colonies 
North- America; the American regiment, . divided into. 
four battallions, conſiſting of about 3600 men, whereof 
ſcarce. any returned, depopulated our plantations. yery 
much of the 500.men ſent from Maſſachuſetts-Bay, 
"_ © exceeding hfty-returned, The New-England men 
ofed the third battallion, excepring the two Rhode- 
| ian companies that were incorporated into the firſt 
battallion in place of two North- Carolina companies in- 
corporated in the third battallion. The ſeveral colonies 
were at the charge of levy money, of proviſions, and 
of tranſports for their reſpective quotas ; they were paid 
off or diſmiſſed Octob. 24, 1742, and allowed: — 
their cloathing and firelocks. The goo men from M 
— 5 — for the Cuba expedition coſt us about 
* ern e [MC at . Wann ee w. ay 


i Pig de aha 8 8 ie Fn 1688, 
a general war began to be hatched in Europe; and the 
eaſtern. Abnaquie Indians, w rely Engitt en che Canada. 

rench, u tence of t encroac ing upon 
—1 — aj — them in trade, became uneaſy, 
and began an open rupture by depredations at North 
Yarmouth and Sheepſcot, when governor Andros was 
in his other government of New-York; . captives were 
made on both ſides; Andros upon his return from New- 


York returned the Indian PRI without. 9 
4 om 
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from the Indians the Engliſh which they had 9 
In the ſpring 1689, at Quochecho in New- Hampſhire, a 
large party — Indians killed major Waldron, and about 
twenty people more ; they carried away about as manycap- 
tives. The preceding winter, governor Andros, with 1000 
men, marched to the eaſtern parts, and built ſmall forts at 
eee Sheepſcot, and Pejepſcot. Nov. 1689, our 

went into winter quarters, and left ee in 

Wells, York, Berwick, and Quochecho. 

W255 I 690, Maſſachuſetts· Bay ſent 160 men — — | 
in New-York government for their protection ne 
Canada French and Indians. 

Anno 1692, SirWilliam Phipps, with 450 men marc 
to the eaſtward, and built a good fort at Pemaquid eaſt | 
of Quenebec river; in Auguſt 2x of at Pemaquid, the 

French landed a few men to jo Indians; captain 


Chub, who had ſucceeded nk Church in the com- 


mand of the fort, with ninety-five, double armed, baſely 
ſurrendered; the French demoliſhed the fort; in this 
fort were fourteen cannon mounted, whereof fix were 
: reen pounders. . 
5 1693, June 12, Jarcived at Boſton Sin Kenan 
Wheeler 8 22 fitted out to diſtreſs the French co- 
lonies in America; he made ſome vain e ee 
Martinico and Guadaloupe. Purſuant to inſtructions 
Sir Francis propoſes to the governor and council, the 
attempting of Quebec in Canada, to ſail by the beginning 
of July with a recruit of 4000 men, and four months 
Proviſions. This could not be complied with upon ſu 
ſhort notice, the ſquadron imported a malignant, ill con: 
2 fever, which deſtroyed many of our people, and q 
from Boſton Auguſt 3, attempted Placentia ß 
N ndland in vain; arrived in England Oober. „ 
3 hands ſcarce ſufficient to bring the ſnips home. 
How inhumanly do ſovereignties play away their men! 
be Canada Henk) not capable to ſupply the Indians 
viſions and ammunition, occaſioned a ſubmiſſion 
of. the Penobſcor, Quenebec, I and Saqo In- 


dians, 


12 RC 
4 * 


Pe | e 1 in ade. ab ' 
dians, by a treaty at Pemaquid, 3 12, 1693; ; — 


articles were, 1. To abandon the French intereſt. © 
To deliver all captives. 3. A free trade. In oe 
ſhort time Canada received from France conſiderable 
fupplies, and the Canada French perſuaded the Indians 
do break our again July 18,1694, by Killing and GE 
ing many of our people upon the frontiers ; and 
wards many fcuffles of no conſequence. ©. 
Anno 1697, a ſquadron from France wes digi 
make a deſcent upon New. England, but were perk ; 
in a ſtorm. i 
_ © Soon! after the French peace of Ryſwick 1697, our 
eaſtern Indians ſubmitted Jan. 7. 1698-9. Sane 


2. Dudley's nn weve: About ſeven vecks üſter 
an inſidious congreſs at Caſco, with the Penobſcot, No- 
ridgwoag, Ameraſconti, Pigwocket, and Penacook In- 
dians, Auguſt 10, 1703, M. Bobaſſier, with about 500 
French and Indians in ſeveral divſions, by furprize in- 
vaded a frontier of about forty miles extent fem Caſco 
to Wells and York, and made a moſt barbarous ha- 
vock (a French miſſionary maſſacre) N * neither 
age nor ſex; about 200 men, women, and children were 

murdered. (The aſſembly voted 407. premium for 

each Indian ſcalp or captive ; in the former war the pre- 
mium was 12 J.) This maſſacre was ſoon after the con- 
$- with the Indian delegates in June 20, 1703; the 

Finn then made great profeſſions of friendſhip ; they 
received our preſents, trading places and prices of com- 
modities were agreed upon. All this war, the five na- 
tions called the New-York Indians ſtand neuter; and 
by this ſtratagem the Dutch of Yew-York, by means of 
_ theſe Indians, carried on an ad 4 * trade with the 
French of” Canada.” on RY 4 

Anno 1703-4, Feb. 29, the French and dans out 
230, commanded by M. Artefl, made a moſt barbarous 

inhuman incurſion upon Deerfield; they killed about 

oy 2525 5 3 about our with "Mr, fo mer 
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their miniſter; of the captives they killed at times about 
twenty - one when unfit for travel. 
Anno 1704, June, Caleb Lyman, at Cowaſſuck on 
Connecticut river, with one Engliſhman and five Mo- 
hegan Indians, killed eight enemy Indians out of nine; 
our aſſembly gave them a reward of 311. Major 
Church, with 550 voluntiers, viſits Penobſcot, Mount 
Deſert, Peſamaquady, and Minas of Nova Scotia, but 
made no attempt upon Port-Royal; he brought away 
many priſoners. M. Boocore, with two miſſionaries and 
700 French and Indians, deſigned an incurſion upon 
ew- England, but from differences amongſt them - 
ſelves they diſperſed; ſome of them conſorted and did 
damage at Lancaſter, Groton, Ameſbury, Haver- hill, 
Exeter, Oyſter- river, Dover, &c. In the winter, colonel 
Hilton, with 270 men, viſits Noridgwoag, but found 
no Indians. In the winter ſeaſons the Indians do not fo 
much damage as formerly ; the Engliſh having got into 
the uſe of raquettes or ſnow-ſhoes. A French priva- 
teer ſhallop was caſt away upon Plymouth ſhore; a 
ſtoreſhip for Canada was taken by an Engliſh Virginia 
fleet. The French from Placentia do damage, 1704 
and 1705, in ſeveral Engliſh harbours in Newfound- 
land {s]. Captain Crapoa, in a French privateer, car- 
ries eight of our fiſhing-veſſels to Port-Royal of Nova 
Anno 1706, the Indians do damage at Oyſter- river, 
in April. In July, 270 French and Indians made in- 
curſions at Dunſtable, Ameſbury, Kingſton, Chelmſ- 
ford, Exeter, Groton, Reading, and Sudbury. Captain 
Rous, with a flag of truce, was ſent to Port- Royal of 
Nova Scotia to negotiate priſoners; his management 
was faulted [/]. Mr. Shelden was ſent to Canada twice 


do redeem captives. Colonel Hilton, with 220 men, 


ranges the eaſtern frontiers, and killed many Indians. 
About this time the premiums for Indian ſcalps and 


(4 See p. 290. 1 le] See p. 30). 


captives 
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. captives were advanced 12 of aſſembly, vi, per 
piece to impreſſed men 10 J. to voluntiers in pay 207, 
to voluntiers ſerving withdut pay 50 J. with the benefit 
of the captives an joe: SI 
Anno 1707-8, ch 13, from Boſton ſailed colonel 
Church, with two New-England regiments, upon an 
xpedition againſt Port-Royal, Subercaſſe governor; he 
i ) or Een a oa 
Anno 1708, in the ſpring, a body of 800 French and 
Indians was formed, with deſign to invade the inland 
frontiers of New-England, but differing amongſt them- 
ſelves they ſeparated; 150 of them concerted and made 
an incurſion upon Haver-hill, killed the miniſter Mr. 
Rolfe and many others. Colonel Hilton, with 170 men, 
viſits Amaraſconti and Pigwocket. 5 
Anno 10g, in April and June, Deerfield was harraſſed 
by 180 French and Indians commanded by M. Revel, 
ſon-in-law to M. Arteil. Colonel Nicholſon and captain 
Vetch, at the court of Great-Britain, propoſe a conqueſt 
of Canada by ſea and land forces [co]: this in appearance 
or ſemblance was encouraged by the court, and in- 
ſtructions were ſent to the ſeveral provinces to furniſh 
certain quotas, to be cloathed, armed, and paid at a 
Britiſh charge; but by political management at court, 
after a conſiderable expence, this . ped, and an 
expedition againſt Port-Royal of Nova Scotia was di- 
rected for the following year[x]. 1 : 
Anno 1711, near Exeter, the Indians kill ſeveral peo- 
ple; colonel Hilton and others were killed, and ſome 
captivated : in Chelmsford major Tyng and ſome others 
were killed; and weſtward, ſome were killed at Marl- 
borough, Brookfield, Simſbury, and Waterbury. In 
winter, colonel Walton ranges the Clambank ſhores eaft- 
ward. The abortive ſcheme for reducing Quebec and 
Placentia, conſequently all Canada and Newtoundland, 
by an expedition under general Hill and admiral 
Walker[y]. In April, the Indians do damage eaſtward. 
la] See p. 308. Lu] Ibid. [x] Ibid, [] See p. 31 bh 


with about 300 Indians, make a general appearance at 
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We loſt twenty fiſhing veſſels on the Cape-Sable ſhore, 
| by che "negligence of our Guarda la Coſtas. Ca tip 

Carver ales a French privateer from Placentia of fo 
five men. Upon the frontier of Virginia, the 1 re 
and their Indians murder many inhabitants. 

Upon advice of a * of arms between Great- 
Britain and France in Europe, the Indians applied for 
an accommodation by ſubmiſſion; accordingly at Portſ- 
mouth of New-Hampſhire, July ih 1713, the Indian 

delegates had a congreſs with the commiſſioners of the 
New-England colonies ; the baſis of the ſubmiſſion was 
the treaty at Penobſcot, Aug. 11, 1693, and that 
any difference between a Briton and Indian, ſhall be 
iſſued in a Britiſh court of judicature. Theſe Indians were 
called of the rivers of St. John's, Penobſcot, Quenebec, 
Amereſcogin, Saco, and Merrimack ; Mauxis Was their 
chief. 

3. Governor Shute and lieutenant- governor Dummer's 
Indian war[z]. The Canada miſſionaries, 1717, 
ſuaded the Indians, with threatenings, to” claim a 
lands ſettled by the Engliſh ; this was compromiſed at 
Arrowſick in Auguſt. Anno 1719, the Indians were 

moved by the Canada French to renew the ſame claims, 

but a ſmall ſcout of ſixty men kept them in awe. Anno 
1720, the Indians were adviſed by the French to be more 
inſolent, by killing cattle, and threatening the lives of 
the inhabitants ; colonel Walton, with 200 men, brought 
. them to ſubmiſſion, and received four Indian ho for 
their future behaviour. The Canada Frenc con- 
tinuing uneaſy becauſe of our enlarged ſettlements; anno 
1721, M. Croizer from Canada, M. St. Caſteen from 
Penobſcot, Rolle, and De la Chaſſe French miſſionaries, 


Arrowſick, an iſland of Sagadahock, threatening, that if 
the Engliſh. did not remove from the claimed Indian 
lands in three weeks, they would kill the people, burn 


(ﬆ] Sce ſome anticipating accounts, p. 199 and 317. 
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Merry- meeting bay of Quenebec river, June 13, 1722, 
the Indians made a beginning, and captivated Love, Ha- 


x 


milton, Hanſard, Treſcot, and Edgar. July 5, 4722, 


in Boſton theſe Indians were proclaimed enemies and re- 
bels. Captain Herman, with 

dians upon Quenebec river. A body of Indians, at Ar- 
rowſick, kill ſome le, burnt ſixty dwelling-houſes, 
and deſtroyed fifty of cattle ; they in vain attempted 
Richmond fort upon Quenebec river, and St. George's 
fort near Penobſcot; they ſeized an Engliſh ſloop at 
Peſamaquady; [a] in vain attempted Annapolis of Nova 
Scotia; they ſurprized ſixteen of our fiſhing veſſels near 
Canſo [5]. Lovel, with his ſcouting party of voluntiers, 
was of great ſervice, but at laſt unfortunate. The great 


havock of Indians by a large ſcouting party made at 


Noridgwoag [c]. At orig a ſcouting party, 
aq. 2 2 this, ſeized. dme f 5 
vernor-General of Canada to miſſionary Ralle, exhorting 
all the French miſſionaries, ere 
found peace between Great - Britain and France, to incite 
the Indians to act Fun, gainſt the Engliſh. The 
Indians at times did ſome ſmall damages upon our fron- 
tiers; they inveſted fort St. George near Penobſcot, 
thirty days without ſuccels _ 

Anno 1723, Aug. 21, arrived in Boſton ſixty- three In- 
dians of the Six New-York nations, with a ſham propoſal 
of alliance againſt our Eaſtern Indians; their real project 


was only to receive preſents; they returned home with- 


out ſtipulating any ſuccours. | 
Anno 1723, Nov. 17, arrived in Boſton a meſſage 
from the general of Canada, by capt. Le Ronde Denie 


and lieut. De Ramſay de troupes marines. 1725, In 


January, col. Thaxter and Dudley from Maſſachuſetts- 
Bay, and Mr. Atkinſon from New-Hampſhire, ſet out 
with a meſſage to expoſtulate with the French govern- 


[a] See p. 317. (ij Ibid. (e] see p. 199. 
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The Indians much harraſſedd by our frequent ſcouts to 
Penobſcot, Noridgwoag, White Hills, Sc. and by our 
rangers viſiting their carrying- places, clam- banks, fiſh- 
ing, fowling, and hunting grounds; ſubmitted to our 


own terms, [d] Boſton, Dec. 25, 1725; which was after- 


wards ratified at Caſco, Aug. 5, 1726. By this Indian 
war, theſe Indians were ſo much reduced, that, in the 
late French and Indian war from 1744 to 1749, we ſuf- 


fered very little upon our frontiers. All the ſupplies 


from 1720 to 1725 incluſive, did not exceed 242,000 I. 


whereof 10,000 J. old tenor per annum defrayed the ordi- 


allowed per week, 10 5. pay, and 65. proviſion. 


4. Governor Shirley's F rench and Indian war. The 
war againſt France was proclaimed in Boſton, June 2, 


1744 3 and to guard againſt the French and Indian in- 


curſions, 500 men were impreſſed; whereof 300 for the 


eaſtern frontier, viz. 30 from each of the militia re- 


giments of Pepperell, Gerriſh, Berry, Plaiſted, Saltonſtal, - 
ang 1 z and 200 men for the weſtern frontier, 
m each of the regiments of Chandler, Ward, 


Willard and Stoddard; twenty-five men from each re- 


giment of Wendell at Boſton, and Gouge, for reinforcing 
the ordinary ſtanding garriſons, viz. George's fort to 
forty men, Pem ud to twenty- four, Richmond to 
twenty- five, Brunſwick to twelve, Saco to twenty men; 


no detachments were made from the militia of the old 
colony of Plymouth. Ninety-ſix barrels of gunpowder 


ſent to the ſeveral townſhips, to be ſold to the inhabitants 


3 coſt, including charges. 


ſummer 1744, upon the breaking o out of the French | 
war, the Trefdent colonel Maſcarene, and council of 


8e p.200. 
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nary charges of government, a notorious inſtance of ho- 
mel frugality and good management. The forces were 
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continued about in. months in pay, and were of 
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Nova Scotia, repreſent the weak ſtate of the garriſon of 
Annapolis, and ill condition of its fortifications; the aſ- 
ſembly of the province of Maſſachuſetts- Bay, generouſly 


| ſent them a reinforcement of 200 men in four compa- 


nies, allowing 25 J. levy- money per man (the men to 
find their own arms) and three months proviſion; their 
pay and further victualling was from Great - Britain; they 


good ſervice 


M. Lutre and Duvwier's ener 
— Annapolis | | 
The Caps Sable. and st. John's beet Novs-Sco- f 

tia, having in ſummer, under M. Lutre, made an attempt 
upon Annapolis; they were proclaimed rebels and ene- 
mies at Boſton, November 1744, from three miles eaſt 
of Paſamaquady river; and 400 l. old tenor granted 
a premium for each ſcalped or captivated Indian. When 
it was found that the 8 and Noridgwoag In- 
dians had joined them, the declaration of war was ex- 
tended to theſe, Auguſt 23, 17453 theſe Indians having 
burnt a fort at St. George's, dame nen . killed 
many cattle. 

This war, fo far as it relates to Nova Buena, has al- 
ready been mentioned f J. 1. M. Lutre, with 300 Cape- 
Sable and St. John's Indians, did attempt the fort of An- 
napolis in June 1744. 2. Duvivier, with the ſame In- 
dians and ſome regular troops from Loviſbourg, in all a- 
bout 800 men, in September, inveſted and ſummoned the 
fort, and after three weeks retired to Minas. 3 M. Marin 


from Canada, with about goo French and Indians in May, 


1745, made a ſhort appearance before the fort, and re- 
tired to Minas, thence to proceed towards the relief of 
Eouiſbourgz they were intercepted. 4. M. de Ramſay, 
with — 1600 men French and Indians from Canada, 
arrives at Minas in ſummer 1746, deſigned to join Duke 
d' Anville's armament at Chebucto; towards the end of 
September, he came before Annapolis, but made no a- 


- fault; being adviſed of the return of the French fleet 


le] See p. 319. ; U Ibid. 
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for France, he retired to Minas and Chichanecto, and 
from thence next ſummer to join a French fleet and land 
forces towards reducing of Annapolis. In the winter 
1746-7, about 500 to 600 of De Ramſay $s men from 
Chicanecto, ſurprized the New-England forces cantoned 
at Minas, and did much havock [g]. The French return 
to Chicanecto waiting the arrival of la Jonquiere's ſqua- 
dron from France, but upon advice of this fleet being 
deſtroyed in Europe, De Ramſay returns to Canada, and ; 
Nova Scotia ſuffered no further diſturbance. - x 

\ Thoſe 500 men, of the Canada levies, were the ed 
reinforcement ſent by Maſſachuſetts: Bay to Nova Scotia; 
they were about twelve months in pay, and the remains 
of them returned to Boſton in Autumn 1747. 

Octob. 31, 1747, all the Canada levies were diſmiſſed, 
and next day, November 1, about 270 of them, in fix, 
companies, liſted as a third reinforcement for Nova Sco- 
tia; they were allowed Britiſh pay, and a full cloathing, 
but ſoon wore out; they were ordered home in the ſe- 
verity of winter, 1748-9, and in rags; but by kind Pro- 
vidence, they generally arrived laie,. and were diſmiſſac 
February 24, 1748-9. 

For the three Canada expeditions that — bern bon 
jected, but not effected ſince the Revolution; ſee p. 309, 
Sc. The Canada levies of 1746, were under the direc- 
tion of Sir Peter Warren and Mr. Shirley, with an in- 
ſtruction to oy them occaſionally,” as in diſcretion 
they might thin proper; accordingly, late in the year, 
when the river of St. Laurence was become impractica- 
ble, they cantoned 9o0 of them, part of the Crown- 
Point deſtination (5000 under Waldo and Dwight were 
the whole) along the frontiers in double pay, national 
and provincial, and: 500 were ſent to Nova Scotia. In 
autumn, 1747, Knowles and Shirley, by inſtructions 
from home, had the direction of Nova Scotia. 

ey _ nk of Cape-Breton, a ene ſucceſs 
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For the North-America ſea campaigns tos 1946, 
1746, and 1747 ak to theſe we may add, that in the 
winter 1748-9, all the ſtation ſhips of North-America 
were called off, to form a | ſquadron againſt St. Jago de 
Cuba, but in vain. The French and Spaniſſi privateers 
improved this opportunity of a naked coaſt, took many 
our veſſels, impunẽ they ſailed up Delaware river to with - 
in a few miles of Philadelphia, and many leagues 'up 
Cheſepeak bay of Virginia, E's -; 7 Capone river of 
North-Carolina. 
Towards the edn e expedition, 1746, we wie x2 
by water to Albany four months proviſions for 1500 
men with tents; a thirteen inch mortar, and barrels 
of gunpowder ; the ſickneſſes at Albany, and the alarm 
from d' Anville's ſquadron luckily put a check. 
In the ſummer, 1748, notwithſtanding a en | 
of arms in Europe being notified, ſome affociated ban- 
ditti Indians in the French influence, did damage at 
Saratogo at fort Maſſachuſetts, in our eaſtern country; 
and ar St. John's river of Nova Scotia, they killed ſome 
men belonging to the Anſon and Warren of the ordnance. 
There are ſeveral miſcellany affairs belonging to this 
article, 'to be related in a ſhort looſe manner; which 
mer ſerve as common place for future hiſtorians. 
The fix Indian pations of New-York, by the Dutch 
a trading influence, did amongſt them reſolve to ſtand 
neuter ; the Oneidas and Cayugas, French prieſt- rid, re: 
fuſed a meeting of delegates deſired by governor Clin- 
ton. In Auguſt and September 1746, Maſſachuſetts. 
Bay ſent com miſſioners to confer with theſe Indians 
at Albany; and 1748, Maſſachuſetts ſent their gover- 
nor and other commiſſioners there to concert war n | 
when the war was over.. 
1746, The French and their Indians from Cromn- 
Point commit many barbarous murders and depredations 


[+] See p. 335.345 (J See p. 338, Ke. 
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at Saratogo near Albany. 147, The militäs garriſon 
of Saratogo carry off the ordnance and ſtores, and burnt. , - 
the fort, without eren e r e 
e IP 3 de Klage 2 
| ring, 44, arrive. in on 8 
to Salle, Wilen 20 cannon of 42 pound ball, and 
2 mortars of thirteen inches, maine, ene 
| gunpowder. In I 
Anno 1744. the N aſſembly an 4 range 
of forts to be built between Connecticut river and New. 
York boundary line, viz. Fall- fight, Colerani, Sherley, 
Pelham, and Maſſachuſetts. 997 
In the ſpring, 1745, the province frigate Maſſachuſetts 
was launched; the fund was 64. per ton each voyage up- 
on veſſels in foreign voyages, aud 6 d. per ton oa annum 
on fiſhing and coaſting veſſels of the province. 
For the years 1745, 1746, and 1747, the premium bor | 
Indian ſcalps and captives 1000 J. old tenor per head 
to voluntiers, and 400 J. to impreſſed men; their wages 
and ſubſiſtence- money to be deducted. 75 
8 Auguſt, arrives in Boſton, twenty-one dans paſ- 
from Quebec in Canada, a French flag of truce with 
172 3 and captives Britiſh z ſeventy of the Britiſh 
died in Quebec; their allowance there per day was one 
pound and a half bread, half a pound beef, one gill of 
peaſe, with ſpruce beer. 
1747, We ſent a flag of truce, Auguſt 1, from Boſton 
with ſixty- three French priſoners, deſiyered at L'Ifle de 
Baſque, thirty- five leagues below Quebec, and received 
| ſixteen Britiſh priſoners ; ; returned to Boſton October 3. 
On our eaſtern and weſtern frontier, and in the inter- 
mediate proyince of New-Hampſhire, beſides ordinary 
garriſons, there were, anno 1745, about 747 men for. 
ſummer; 1746, about 1270 men for ſummer, and 31 
- for winter; 1747, about 1676 men (the Canada goo 
levies included) for the ſummer, and 509 for winter; 
1540 (inen 200 men from ee 1416 * 
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was: | proclaimed in London, and in Boſſon N n 
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After che concluſion of the! peace wich Brace: > | 


Spain; by order of the general of Canada, a conſidera - 
ble number of people, conſiſting of (as it is ſaid) ſome 
regular troops, Canadians and Indians, made a ſhort ap- 
pearance near Bay Verte of Nova Scotia; they pretended 
that their buſineſs was to cut fire-wood for the ex 
French troops to garriſon Louiſbourg, but the real des: 


. 


ſign ſeems to have been, to keep up their claim to ſome 


part of Nova Scotia, leſt Great -Britain in after times 
ſhould claim preſcription from an uninterrupted poſ-- 
ſeſſion; ſome ſhort time after this, the Governor - general 
of Canada by a formal letter to the Government of 
Nova Scotia, 27" eee claim to the northern para 
of Nova Scotia [K]. 

Peace being now fully ſettled,” the court of Game, 
Bring ſeems co be in earneſt (ſince — pony of Utrecht 


neglected) in ſettling. of Nova Scotia, ys 
l * 8 mo 8 bee. * 
3 © Whitebal, March: 7, Ya" 


. having been preſented unto his Majeſty, 
for the cſtabliſhing 4 Civil government in Al 
vince of Nova Scotia in North America; as alſo. for 


the: better Peopling and igtling che la Province, and 


Iii The General of Martinico's $ French aim laſt winter to the 
iſland of Tobago, forty leagues ſouth from Barbadoes, and compre- 
hended in the commiſſion of the governor of Raman, wr hog tl 


of this nature. 
It is able, that RE this kind will _ hen t before ' 6 
e ſome con- 


commi aries or commiſſioners uſually appointed to f 
ions for a 


cerns, which otherwiſe would have 9 
general peace. 3 ; 
4 : ; ec extending 
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within the ſame, and giving other-enconrage” 
ments to ſuch of the officers : and p iwate men lately diſ- 


miſſed his majeſty s land and ſea ſervice, as all be will 


ing to ſettle in the {aid province: and his majeſty hay-" 


ing ſignified his royal approbation of the purport of the 


faid propoſals, the Right Hon. the lord cõmmiſſioners 
for Trade and Plantations do, by his Majeſty's com- 
mand, give notice, that proper eneouragement will be 
given to ſuch of the officers and private men lately diſ- 


miſſſed his Majeſty's land and ſea ſervice, and to'artificers' 
neceſſary in vailding and huſbandry, as are willing to ac- 


cept of grants of land; and ro ſettle with or Vihout 
families in the province of Nova Scotia. 


and improving ar there) by grant- | 


To the ſettlers qualified as above, 1. wills be Sranted : 


paſſage and ſubſiſtence during their paſſage; as alſo for 


the ſpace of twelve months after their arrival. 2. Arms 


and ammunition, as far as will be judged neceſſary for 
. their defence, with proper atenfis for. Huſbandry, | fiſh- 
ery, erecting habitations, and other gecſſary purpoſes. 
A civil government, to be eſtabliſhed with all the 
privileges of his Majeſty's'other colonies pr governments 
in America, and proper meaſures will s taken for their 
ſecurity and protection. | 
The lands granted ſhall bebe rl free RE the 
payment of any quit-rents, or taxes, for the term of ten 
| years; at the expiration whereof no prong to 5 2 
than one ſnilling ſterling per annum, 
ſo granted: the lands are to be granted with the he Follow: 
ing qualifications and proportions... 


Fifty acres to every private ſoldier or ſeaman, and ten 


acres over and above to every perſon (including women 
and children) of which his family ſhall conſiſt, and fur- 
ther grants to be made to them; as their families ſhall 
increaſe. 

Eighty acres to every officer under the rank of an enſign 
in the land ſervice, and that. of a lieutenant in the ſea 


- 


ſervice, and fifteen acres to every perſon OY to the 


family. Ty 200 
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